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PREFACE. 
The  suggestion  to  prépare  this  work  came  to  me  from  nuir- 
erous  students  es  well  es  instroctors  in  hieher  8nd  middle 
polytecbnic  schools,  end  fvom   the  inquiries  received  by  ire  f 
froffi  practising  arcbitects,  artists  and  friends  of  art  for  a 
manual,  tbat  gives  in  the  most  corriprehensive,  clearest,  con- 
cise and  yet  an  exhaustîvestatenrient  in  a  certain  sensé,  a 
thorough  introduction  to  the  course  ôf  the  évolution  of  arch- 
itecture, in  référence  to  its  bistory,  its  construction  and 
its  styles.   I  hâve  heretofore  vainly  endeavored  to  find  in 
so  rich  a  literature  for  the  bistory  of  art  a  work,  that 
should  entirely  satisfy  thèse  requireirjents.  k   séries  of  oth- 
erwise  excellent  publications,  if  they  comprise  the  entire 
domain  of  architecture,  by  their  great  extent  are  entirely 
unsuitable  for  thorough  study  or  for  rapid  information,  or 
they  are  substantially  limited  to  the  principal  architectural 
Works  in  historical  séquence,  without  more  closely  examinin& 
the  roots  of  the  architecture  and  the  intimate  psycholoeicçl 
connection  of  its  fornis  of  expresEion  with  the  culture  and 
and  intellectuel  life  of  the  différent  peoples  and  période . 
the  ffiost  corr.mon  fcanuals  cf  tne  histor\/  of  art,  with  ell  oth- 
er  advantaees,  are  less  fsvorably  arraneed  for  those  seekiné 
instruction  in  the  évolution  of  architecture,  since  they  chi- 
efly  treat  of  the  entire  domain  of  the  formative  arts,  thus 
of  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting  in  the  same  volume, 
so  that  one  is  compelled  to  procurea  frequently  extensive 
work,  which  présents  the  desired  material  in  but  a  relative- 
ly  small  portion  of  its  contents.   There  may  nearly  elways 
be  recognized  an  incline tion  to  place  too  m>uch  in  view  the 
archaeologicsl  élément  and  beauty  for  itseli  alone,  thereby 
considering  the  monuments  from  a  point  of  view,  which  does 
not  satisfy  in  lull  measure  the  interest  of  the  architect. 
ffor  in  his  conception  architecture  does  not  owe  its  import- 
ance alone  to  its  archeaolcgical  or  to  its  purely  esthetic 
/  merit.   The  practical  purpose  to  be  served  by  a  structure  is 
determinable  in  ail  architecture,  and  to  the  architect  is  éen- 
erally  no  less  récognition  due,  if  he  has  found  a  perfect  ar- 
chitectural solution  for  the  problem  set  him,  tban  to  the  for- 
mative artist,  who  more  freely  employs  the  means  for  express- 
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ing  beauty.   Indeed,  tbe  création  of  the  former  should  also 
perbaps  be  y et  more  hiébly  valued  as  sd  art  création,  since 
mastery  under  tbe  restrictions  of  higher  require.Dients  places 
it  in  a  doirain,  tbat  limits  tbe  créative  artist  by  no  rest- 
reints. 

Tbe  présent  work  then  witbin  the  limits  of  a  concisely  con- 
ceived  manuel  will  represent  architecture  by  itself  in  its  p 
primitive  connection  with  the  gênerai  progress  of  civilisat- 
ion,  It  must  thoroughly  treat  the  érammar  of  form  expression 
after  the  manner  and  ways,  in  which  the  différent  nations  sol- 
ved  their  architectural  problems  in  accordance  with  local  and 
contemporary  opinions  in  art.  But  likewise  for  youtbs  in  ar- 
chitecture, by  the  development  of  the  architectural  treatment 
of  ideas  creating  interiors,  it  must  afford  worthy  évidence 
for  the  tasteful  évolution  of  a  feeling  for  space  and  the  win- 
ning  of  an  assured  présentation  of  the  interior. 

The  book  uniformly  comprises  the  entire  domain  of  architec- 
ture. Tt  considers  the  différent  periods,  so  far  as  they  are 
of  importance  for  their  évolution  in   tecbnics  or  form,  and  a 
are  cbaracteristic  of  tbe  culture  and  intellectuel  life  of  t 
the  nations  in  tbe  respective  aées.   The  sélection,  siiting 
and  présentation  of  the  material  proceeds  accordin^  to  unifi- 
ed  principles.  Each  chapter  first  Dresents  the  gênerai  bases 
afforded  by  tbe  customs,  culture  and  history  of  the  nation. 
Then  are  examined  the  forces  impelling  to  créative  art,  the 
architectural  problems,  the  structural  methods,  the  architec- 
tural treatment  and  décoration,  so  far  as  thèse  were  develop- 
ed  in  the  différent  periods.   In  conclusion* are  finally  men- 
tioned  the  most  important  monuments,   Brief  statements  gener- 
ally  suffice  for  their  description,  since  everytbing  common 
to  them  in  tne  form  of  interiors,  architecture  and  décoration 
has  already  been  thoroughly  treated  in  the  precedinê, 

The  enuKeratioE  and  considération  of  the  monuments  do  not 
follow  architectural  types,  but  in  accordance  with  certain  .j 
justifiable  assumptions,  that  in  a  work  particulerly  treating 
architecture  from  the  standpoint  of  its  historical  évolution, 
architectural  créations  are  to  be  considered  and  arranged  ac- 
cording  to  their  locations,  The  interest  in  native  arts  also 
constantly  increases  in  ail  classes  of  tbe  cultured  world. 
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The  sélection  of  the  nionuDients  freouently  produces  difficult- 
ies  by  almost  unliBiited  abundance.  With  référence  to  the  pur- 
pose  of  the  manual  and  the  restrictions  imposed  by  its  extent, 
not  just  those  works,  that  are  to  be  named  first  in  magnitude 
and  architectural  expenditure,  but  others  at?e  taken,  that  must 
pass  for  being  especially  characteristic  on  account  of  their 
design  or  development. 

Large  space  is  ellotted  to  the  illustrations  of  the  monume- 
nts, which  indeed  présent  the  most  important  évidence  for  the 
course  of  life  of  the  various  nations,  and  whose  reproduction 
is  of  great  value  for  the  use  of  the  book,  in  order  also  to 
give  thereby  as  complète  a  survey  as  possible,  To  the  publi- 
sher  is  therefore  due  particular  gratitude,  and  he  has  also 
met  my  wishes  most  completely  in  relation  to  tfae  printing. 

The  addition  of  bibliographies  must  hâve  enlarged  the  man- 
ual undesirably  on  account  of  the  vast  abundance  of  materials. 
Therefore  I  believed  that  thèse  should  be  oraitted.  The  sour- 
ces of  bocrowed  illustrations  are  always  given.   An  ample  in- 
dex to  places,  names  and  tbings  facilitâtes  use  as  a'  couprer 
hensive  work  on  tne  character  of  the  différent  periods,  arch- 
itectural styles,  the  leading  masters  and  their  principal  w 
Works. 

Bor  adwice  contained  in  public  or  private  criticism,  relat- 
ing  to  any  corrections  and  extensions,  I  shall  be  grateful. 
But  î  must  indeed  permit  myself  to  hope,  that  the  v?ork  in  its 
présent  form  may  afford  a  reliable  guide  to  the  study  of  arch- 
itecture, both  for  polytechnic  schools  as  well  as  for  private 
instruction,  and  that  by  the  considération  of  the  artistic  1 
labors  in  past  times  and  of  the  great  deeds  of  the  masters, 
it  may  afford  to  prictising  architects  and  artists  a  strong 
impulse  to  original  création  in  the  idéal  world  cf  our  modem 
time. 

Stuttgart.  October.  1910. 

K.  0.  Hartmann. 
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1.   Beginnings  of  art  and  basis  of  its  évolution. 

The  eerliest  undertakings  of  priDQitive  races  in  the  doniain 
of  architecture  and  of  art  in  gênerai  doubtless  arose  from 
the  impulse  to  préservation  innate  in  ail  livicg  créatures, 
from  the  contest  for  existence,   The  Kost  compulsory  needs, 
that  appear  in  the  common  life  of  mankind,  are  to  be  reearded 
as  the  priffiary  causes,  whicb  could  arouse  the  thouéhts  and 
forces  of  the  aborigines  for  their  own  protection  and  the  el- 
vation  and  acnelioration  of  their  lot.  A  great  superiority 
over  his  fellow  men  led  the  first  builder  of  a  dwelling  to 
the  idea  to  create  such  in  the  lack  of  a  suitable  shelter, 
This  supremacy  further  expressed  itself  in  the  ability  to 
distinguist  his  own  product  above  that  of  anpther,  and  to  gi 
give  it  a  higher  value  by  more  careful  treatment  and  more  sui- 
table décoration.  5ven  incomparably  higher  appeared  that  in- 
tellectual  power,  that  finally  placed  him  in  a  position  to  sé- 
lect symbols  and  figures  for  it,  by  whicb  he  might  reproduce 
his  mental  perceptions  by  forins. 

As  such  naturally  at  first  only  the  very  simplest  représen- 
tations could  be  considered,  that  by  repeated  attentive  obser- 
vation or  by  the  peculiarity  of  their  appearance  had  been  ioi- 
pressed  on  the  memory  with  unusual  sh'^rpness.   And  amoné  thèse 
at  first  could  be  represented  only  the'  inost  striking  charact- 
eristics  in  awkward,  exaggerated  and  senseless  prominence. 

It  was  certain,  that  the  first  example  of  actual  civilizat- 
ion  found  imitation  among  the  inhabitants  in  the  endeavor  to 
appropriate  to  themselves  the  advantages  and  beneiits  thereby 
obtained.   In  this  manner  must  what  was  attained  by  the  first 
act  hâve  gradually  become  by  continued  imitation  a  common  pos- 
session of  those  liviné  together,  so  fsr  as  a  certain  similar- 
ity  in  intellectual  traits  and  capacities  existed  among  them. 
But  thereby  the  resuit  attempted  by  the  first  sculpter  to  se- 
cure  in  his  possession  a  prédominance  over  his  fellow  men,  w 
was  placed  in  question.   He  must  again  conceive  a  further  ad- 
vance,  and  from  this  mature  *he  second  ertistic  production  by 
perfecting  the  first  work  and  the  invention  of  novelties,  ag- 
ain winning  an  advance.  Yet  the  new  attainment  did  not  rema- 
in in  his  sole  possession;  like  the  first,  it  found  imitation 
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by  those  dwellinê  around  him.   By  the  continued  transfer  of 
tbe  productB  to  ail  sien  also  caée  eradually  the  need  of  fur- 
ther  development,  for  novelty.   But  thereby  was  also  intro- 
duced  tbe  estimatioD  of  ail  art. 

In  this  advance  of  art  must  always  stand  in  tbe  foreéround 
of  artistic  endeavor  certain  characteristics  for  its  concept- 
ion, and  must  lirst  pass  into  représentation,  and  indeed  at 
first  with  faulty  knowledge,  witb  exaêgerated  prominence  of 
markad  peculiarities,  but  gradually  with  more  accurate  obser- 
vation and  increasing  technical  ability  leadiné  to  ever  more 
complète  expression,  until  finally  after  loné  struépjes  was 
won  tbe  conception  embodying  the  idéal  type  in  perfected  form. 
Thereby  was  attained  tbe  end  of  a  definite  period  of  évoluti- 
on; beyond  it  improveffient  is  no  lonéer  possible. 

But  since  tbe  endeavor  for  new  créations  also  furtber  rema- 
ined  effective,  this  no  loneer  continued  to  be  concentrated 
upon  tbe  characteristic  meaning  of  the  representstions,  whicb 
were  already  represented  in  an  exhaustive  manner;  tbe  attent- 
ion must  then  be  airected  to  less  important  matters,  to  sub- 
ordinate  and  accidentai  things,  witb  whicb  tbe  idéal  type  is 
equipped  and  in  a  certain  sensé  is  covereô.   There  then  app- 
ears  a  reaction  in  its  characteristic  appearance;  tbe  évolut- 
ion of  art  itseli  moves  in  référence  thereto  in  e  descending 
line. 

Tbe  normal  proéress  of  a  tendency  in  culture  and  art  hère 
considered  naturally  could  only  pass  into  mature  and  complète 
development,  wben  tbe  necessary  assumptions  are  provided  for 
this,  particularly  uniformity  in  intellectuel  cbanee,  in  tbe 
external  conditions  of  liie  and  tbe  means  for  artistic  repré- 
sentation.  But  this  is  only  tnen  possible,  when  a  race  can 
develop  witbin  unlimiteô  borders  and  free  from  foreién  influ- 
ences, i.e.,  witbin  a  closed  domain  of  civilization.   Tn  this 
case  the  art  born  tberefrom  also  in  ail  points  corresponds  to 
its  own  primitive  présentation.  Amonk   the  différent  races, 
that  developed  thos  in  isolation,  must  the  speciee  of  arts  be- 
come  as  diverse  when  compared,  as  the  before  mentioned  bases 
wbereon  tbey  were  developed.   îbus  we  see  from  this: —  tbe 
art  evolved  by  a  race  witbin  an  isolated  civilization  is  al- 
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always  an  acquisition,  wbich  muBt   invariably  proceed  from  its 
intellectual  conceptions  and  opinions,  its  conditions  of  life, 
and  the  means  at  command  for  artistic  expression.  And  espec- 
ially  when  in  otberwise  différent  civilisations  a  similarity 
in  tbe  basai  conditions  is  found,  must  tiiis  likewise  appear 
in  tbe  art.   But  further  must  also  every  change  in  tbis  basis 
by  tbe  acceptance  of  foreign  ideas,  tbe  invasion  of  other  cus- 
toffis  and  habits,  the  altération  of  external  living  conditions, 
v'-  the  use  of  later  means,  sucb  as  particularly  resuit  froin  the 
influence  of  foreién  civilizations,  must  likewise  produce  a 
correspondiné  reflection  in  the  civilization  so  affected  or 
invaded. 

îhe  adoption  of  the  possessions  of  a  foreign  civilization 
into  its  own  culture  is  of  high  importance  for  tbe  évolution 
of  art.  It  follows  in  the  manner  already  indicated  in  tbe 
considération  of  gênerai  progress.  Of  thè  neu  motives  will 
tbose  be  of  especial  interest  and  find  acceptance,  for  wbich 
already  bases  and  analogies  exist  in  the  native  conceptions, 
since  they  alone  can  be  understood  and  correctly  appreciated. 
bileœents  not  understood  are  slightly  or  never  considered  and 
remain  witbout  deeper  influence.   But  even  the  new  impressio- 
ns will  at  first  only  impart  their  characteristic  indications. 
Por  reproduction  the  power  ci  memory  is  determinative,  whicb 
still  remains  entirely  under  the  influence  of  previous  conc- 
eptions, and  wbich  then  only  places  the  new  in  relation  to 
tbe  old.  In  reproduction  then  appears  tbe  fresbly  adopted 
types  permeated  by  tbe  racial  conception:  they  are  in  a  sensé 
cast  in  the  old  forms.  On  the  internai  relation  of  the  intel- 
lectuel significance  of  tbe  new  ideas  to  tbe  racial  èiviliza- 
tion  and  tbe  intensity  and  duration  of  its  influence  will  it 
dépend,  wbether  a  permanent  transfer  of  éléments  of  a  foreign 
civilization  results  and  passes  into  Development  in  a  normal 
course  of  évolution,  or  whetber  an  unsubetantial  and  transit- 
ory  fructification  follows,  and  tbe  foreign  éléments  are  aéa- 
in  gradually  dropped. 

Tbe  bases  for  the  évolution  of  art  hère  considered  directly 
explain  to  us  the  most  essential  forms  in  the  art  créations 
of  the  peoples  in  their  psycbological  relations.   They  enable 
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us  to  recognize  the  primitive  facts  in  isolated  civilizstions, 

especielly  in  the  early  stages  of  évolution  the  strikiné  eff- 
orts for  perfection  atteininé  their  climax,  as  elso  the  very 
important  process  of  change,  that  results  as  the  inévitable 
conséquence  of  the  affecting  or  invading  civilisation. 

If  we  now  go  further  into  the  kind  oi  artistic  activity  it- 
self,  then  as  we  hâve  already  seen,  as  the  earliest  originat- 
ors  appear  conception  and  eemory.  Originally  connected  with 
direct  impressions,  they  first  produce  reproductions,  when  t 
tbey  seek  to  again  produce  in  a  représentation  characteristics 
retained  in  the  memory.  But  later  by  a  coubination  of  obser- 
vations, by  extension  of  unclear  conceptions,  resuit  by  the 
power  of  memory  and  of  tbought  more  or  less  novel,  creatively 
produced  works,  thus  originated  by  the  formative  power  (imag- 
ination). Then  if  thèse  extend  over  the  interior  and  objects 
in  space,  they  are  so  productively  cepresented  in  hard  mater- 
ials  or  large  size  or  in  one  perceptible  by  the  sensé  of  sig- 
ht,  that  thereby  the  image  originatiné  in  the  iïrie^ination  is 
realized  or  made  visible  in  the  actual  material.   ^t  the  same 
time  is  also  thus  restricted  the  effect  of  this  portion  of  a 
ail  art,  that  we  understand  by  the  name  of  "formative  arts". 
They  are  developed  in  three  ways: —  in  the  création  or  rather 
the  enclosure  of  interiors  by  means  of  covering,  combininé  a 
and  forming  suitable  materials  by  architecture:-  in  the  embod- 
ied  représentation  of  the  àdeal  fornis  of  the  imegination  wittJ 
the  corresponding  form  treatment  of  solid  materials  by  sculp- 
ture or  carving,  and  in  their  représentation  by  means  of  draw- 
ing  and  color  on  a  surface  for  produciné  the  external  appear- 
ance  (illusion)  of  physical  existence  by  painting, 

Yet  nàt  ail  works  produced  in  this  manner  are  classed  in 
the  domain  of  the  formative  arts.   In  perticular  can  an  arch- 
itectural work  reauired  in  référence  to  actual  purposes  pass 
for  an  artistic  fact  not  without  something  further.   It  only 
becomes  such,  if  not  only  the  basai  idea  be  apparent  and  be 
strikingly  expressed,  but  also  with  such  a  conception,  that 
it  directly  produces  pleasure,  joy  in  the  perfected  handliné 
of  form  and  the  invention  of  the  beautiful,  when  the  archit- 
ectural work  rises  into  the  realm  of  the  esthetic.   This  ple- 
asure in  the  beautiful,  in  the  esthetic,  is  a  product  of  that 
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mysterious  force  innate  in  ail  mankind,  by  which  orièinates 
tbe  previously  mentioned  capacity  for  reproduciné  mental  con- 
ceptions and  intellectual  ideas  in  form;  it  is  called  out  by 
an  architectural  work,  if  the  solid,  bard  and  dead  materials 
tbere  employed  are  so  imbued  in  ail  their  parts  by  the  forrna- 
tive  artistic  imagination,  that  they  are  idealized,  receive 
an  or^anic  form,  and  appear  as  a  whole  with  a  rythmic  altern- 
ation  of  liviné  forces.  Architecture  there  expériences  great 
transformations,  when  it  regards  the  architectural  masses  in 
accordance  with  the  image  conceived  in  the  artistic  imaginat- 
ipn,  develops  them  separately  and  places  thena  in  such  mental 
relations,  that  the  work  produced  represents  a  perfected  org- 
anism  complète  in  itself,  on  which  the  différent  parts  repre- 
sent  necessary  members,  which  are  harmoniously  developed  for 
the  whole  and  for  each  otber,  embodying  statical  life  and  the 
mastery  of  forces. 

'Thèse  iriembers  are  not  only  characterized  by  their  éeneral 
form  as  receiving,  supporting,  bearing  or  crowning  parts,  but 
aise  especially  by  corresponding  transformation  and  treatment 
of  their  external  surfaces.  Eerein  the  formative  spirit  now 
éoes  so  much  further,  it  proceeds  with  so  much  greater  care 
in  tbe  sélection  of  the  materials  as  well  as  in  their  treat- 
ment,  the  more  eleveted  appears  the  purpose  of  the  building 
and  the  bigher  the  requirements  in  estbetic  respects.  To  en- 
hance  tbe  effect  of  the  stcttCtûcal  forces  and  of  the  artistic 
expression,  the  forms  imperciptibly  pass  into  ornament,  that 
consists  of  motives  of  a  technical  character  in  relief  or  pa- 
inting,  or  of  forms  taken  from  organic  érowth  and  life,  in  w 
which  the  functions  of  the  structural  members  receive  a  symb- 
'"olic  expression,  and  in  which  they  blossom  in  a  manner.  v'ov 
the  same  reasons  oolor  is  also  added  for  tbe  ornamentation  of 
important  parts,  and  tbus  by  the  colored  accentiné  of  the  ou- 
ality  of  the  materials  eaployed  is  heightened  tbe  illusion  of 
organic  life.   There,  where  is  particularly  conceived  the  cl- 
ear  end  speaking  représentation  of  the  idea  lyiné  at  the  bas- 
is  of  the  structure,  or  where  tbe  purely  estbetic  imoulse  ap- 
pears m  the  foreground,  even  sculpture  and  paintiné  enter  i 
into  tbe  service  of  architecture  mose  extensively.   Tbe  latt- 
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Istter  exerts  a  deep  influence  on  thèse  two  sister  arts,  dom- 
inâtes them  almost  entirely  in  certain  période,  and  impresses 
its  own  characteristic  stairp  upon  their  effects.  Thus  archi- 
tecture appears  in  a  certain  sensé  as  the  motber  of  arts,  and 
which,  lertilizing,  guiding  and  determining,  influences  ail 
stages  of  évolution  in  the  progresr  of  the  formative  arts. 

Since  architecture  is  a  product  of  the  power  of  perception, 
thought,  and  of  the  gênerai  imagination,  and  in  esthetic  eff- 
ects is  based  upon  the  inventive  life,  its  évolution  is  most 
closely  connected  witfa  the  tendency  and  relation  of  mankind 
to  the  divine,  to  religion.  Religious  représentations  of  the 
fear  and  vénération  of  God  are  its  higbest  problenris.  In  the 
buildings  for  religious  worsbip  also  lies  amené  ail  civilized 
nations  the  focus  of  artistic  création.  Therein  is  developed 
for  a  race  in  a  certain  period  a  characteristic  art  style, 
which  we  understand  under  the  term  ^''style".  This  àlso  aiways 
results  froffi  similarity  in  religious  and  customary  opinions, 
in  the  artistic  problème  and  the  means  and  technics  selected 
therefor;  it  comprises  the  entirety  of  ail  laws,  rules,  types 
and  forms,  in  whose  consistent  use  the  particular  race  found 
the  most  direct  and  complète  expression  of  its  intellectual 
ideas.  But  conversely  we  also  see  in  a  definite  style  the  b 
basis  of  the  opinions  of  its  entire  period  expressed  in  form. 

In  the  origin  of  styles,  whose  rise  to  the  climax  and  fall 
into  décadence  in  its  free  and  unrestricted  development,  as 
well  as  in  the  influence  of  foreign  civilizations,  we  can  fol- 
low  ail  those  transformations,  to  wbicb  we  hâve  already  refer- 
red  in  mentioning  the  éeneral  process  of  the  évolution  of  art 
in  isolated  and  in  intersectiné  realms  of  civilization.   îhe- 
reby  is  also  explained  the  hiéh  importance  of  the  monuments 
as  the  milestones  and  measures  of  time  for  the  periods  of  the 
development  of  the  nations,  and  as  documents  for  the  entire 
history  of  mankind. 
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..^  II. Architecture  of  Primitive  and  Natural  Feoples. 

1.  Architecture  of  primitive  races  in  prehistoric  times. 

In  the  darkness  of  countless  thousands  of  years,  through 
which  the  primitive  beéinninés  of  the  human  race  extend  back- 
ward,  according  to  tne  existiné  condition  of  scientific  inves- 
tigations, the  hypothèses  of  the  natural  sciences  can  throw 
but  little  light.  Even  into  the  diluvial  formation  of  the  e 
earth  can  we  follow  the  vestiges  of  human  activity,  te  tbat 
time  when  the  extension  of  the  polar  climate  southward  resul- 
ted  in  the  ice  covering  of  a  great  part  of  the  northern  hémi- 
sphère, i.e.  in  the  so-called  early  ice  period . 

Already  in  this  gray  primitive  time  men  made  use  of  fire; 
charcoal  and  fragments  of  flints  are  the  finds  in  this  forma- 
tion. Prom  thence  sntil  the  entrance  of  the  races  into  the 
domain  of  verified  history,  they  pass  through  a  course  of  de- 
velopment,  only  to  be  measured  by  éreat  période  of  time,  whi- 
ch in  détail  were  passed  over  with  very  unequal  rapidity.   T 
Thus  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  found  themselves  still  in  the- 
ir  primitive  condition  at  a  time,  in  which  the  ancient  Chald- 
eans  in  the  niast  had  already  reached  the  clinriax  of  tbeir  civ- 
ilisation, while  the  North  American  îndians  and  the  islanders 
of  the  South  Sea  at  Lbe  first  contact  with  Europeans  still  re- 
mained  in  the  first  stage  of  the  évolution  of  prehistoric  man- 
kind.  But  most  of  the  primitive  races  in  the  prehistoric  pe- 
riod exhibit  a  course  of  development  similar  in  its  main  lines, 
so  far  as  it  may  be  recognized  in  the  prehistoric  civilisation 
of  the  inhabitants  of  middle  Europe.  Thèse  already  afford  é 
éreater  interest  for  us  and  also  présent  us  with  the  possibi- 
lity  of  confining  the  différent  periods  of  prehistoric  time 
within  great  outlines.  îheir  stages  of  development  will  be 
best  characterized  by  the  materials  from  which  the  aboriéines 
chiefly  made  their  tools  and  weapons,  with  the  perfection  of 
which  the  advances  in  civilization  were  directly  connected. 
Accordingy  as  a  rule,  three  great  principal  divisions  are  as- 
sumed  for  prehistoric  time,  the  stone,  bronze  and  iron  periods, 

The  beginning  of  the  stone  period  is  lost  in  the  impénétra- 
ble darkness  of  remote  antiquity;  its  end  can  be  assumed  for 
Europe  in  gênerai  at  about  2000  B,  G.   In  this  stage  the  use 
of  metals  was  still  unknown.   Tools  and  weapons  chiefly  cons 
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consisted  of  stone.  The  mode  of  préparation  of  the  latter  a 
allowB  us  to  divide  the  stone  âge  into  earlier  (paleolithic) 
and  later  (neolitbic)  periods.   In  the  earlier  stone  period 
the  stone  tools  were  still  very  rudely  made  by  breakini^  and 
chipping,  but  in  the  later  one  were  already  éround  and  polis-, 
hed. 

Se  far  as  their  vestiges  may  be  recognized  on  Eoropean  soii, 
the  mec  of  the  older  stone  âge  (paleolithic  period)  were  sti- 
ll hunters  and  lishers,  who  dwelt  in  natural  or  artificielly 
en^arged  caves,  beneath  overbanging  rocks,  or  the  projecting 
leafy  shelter  of  great  trees,  in  covered  trenches  in  the  ear- 
th,  and  also  perbaps  in  tents  of  stakes  and  the  sknis  oi  ani- 
mais. Thèse  unfriendly  dwellings  would  efford  no  interest  to 
us,  were  it  not  for  the  remains  of  the  first  stage  of  human 
activity  found  therein,  that  exhibit  in  human  and  animal  fig- 
ures carved  in  relief  and  extremely  animated  drawings  of  ani- 
mais, which  were  incised  with  flints  on  bones  and  reindeer 
horns.   The  objects  also  already  exhibit  ornaments,  consist- 
ing  of  incised  lines,  rows  of  dots,  zigzaé  patterns,  waves, 
interisced  bands  and  the  like,  in  which  we  recognize  the 
lowest  basis  of  ornamentation. 

In  the  later  stone  âge  (neolitbic  period)  the  people  reach- 
ed  a  much  higher  stage  of  civilization.  The  ice  had  receded 
farther  northward;  Europe  had  assumed  approximately  its  prés- 
ent form  with  the  existiné  climate.  Stone  objects  were  made 
with  greater  care;  already  became  apparent  an  endeavor  after 
artistic  treatment  of  form.  Uen   were  not  only  busied  with  h 
hunting  end  fishing,  but  also  with  the  breediné  of  animais 
and  likewise  very  soon  with  agriculture.   They  had  learned  to 
weave  mats,  to  make  fabrics  for  clothiné,  the  body,  and  to  sh- 
ape  clay  vessels  and  burn  them  in  the  open  fire,   Even  yet 
were  caves  utilized  as  dwellings,  or  artificial  excavations 
in  earth  were  made  with  circular  or  rectangular  areas.   Yet 
there  likewise  appeared  the  most  primitive  form  of  the  house 
construction  in  the  érection  of  buts  of  stakes  with  wattle  a 
and  clay  covering,  covered  with  reeds,  rushes,  the  bark  of 
trees  or  straw.  Where  the  possibility  offered,  thèse  buts 
were  built  on  pile  scaffolds  in  the  shallow  maréins  of  lakes. 
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manifestly  for  the  better  protection  froŒ  surprise  and  for  m 

more  convenient  fishing.   (Fis.  1). 

Ot  such  pile  structures  there  still  exist  the  remains  of  en- 
tire  villages,  tbat  formerly  rested  on  piles  above  the  water 
level,  and  were  connected  to  the  land  by  narrow  bridées.   In 
them  appear  the  earliest  productions  oi  the  science  oi  carpen- 
try. 

The  beginnings  of  stone  architecture  also  extend  into  the 
neolithic  period.  But  we  find  them  not  in  dwellings,  but  in 
the  resting  places  of  the  dead,  that  chieily  by  the  care  and 
indication  of  burial  places  give  évidence  foir  the  dead  alrea- 
dy  extended  among  the  aborigines  oi  the  later  stone  period. 
The  deceased  was  placed  in  a  reclining  or  seated  position  in 
natural  caves  or  in  tombs  composed  of  great  stone  slabs  and 
covered  by  a  colossal  block  of  stone  (Pig.  2).  When  thèse  st- 
one structures  are  detached,  tbey  are  called  dolmens  (stone 
tables),  but  Huns'  graves  in  northern  Geemany,  where  a  mound 
of  eartb  (turoulus,  barrow)  is  generally  raised  over  them  (Fié. 
3),  and  passage  graves,  if  a  spécial  passage  leads  to  the  to- 
mb  chamber.  Other  megalitbic  (éreat  stone)  monuments  are  ra- 
ther  to  be  regarded  as  symbols  of  relieious  conceptions,  such 
as  the  menhirs  (long  stones)  generally  occurring  in  France, 
that  are  set  up  vertically  as  colossal  isoleted  stones  (a  men- 
hir in  Brittany  is  72.2   ft.  high),  and  the  cromlechs  (stone 
circles)  formed  of  one  or  more  concentric  circles  of  menhirs, 
of  *hicb  the  anciently  venerated  Stonehenge  (stone  enclosure) 
near  Salisbury  in  soutbern  ?nglând  lorms  the  most  lamous  exem- 
ple of  this  kind  (F'ig.  4). 

A  new  period  came  in  for  prehistoric  mankind  with  the  know- 
ledge  of  metals  and  their  uses.   By  this  v»es  iiitrodriCco  tlt 
bronze  period,  whose  beginning  in  middle  Europe  is  to  be  pla- 
ced at  about  tne  coïïiiîienceiiiçnt  oc  the  second  tnousand  years  B. 
G.   Of  the  metals,  in  iriost-  -ioir.ains,  men  ât  lirst  recognized 
copper  as  a  malléable  stone,  then  its  fusion  with  tin  into  t 
the  harder  bronze,  infinitely  more  suitable  lor  use  in  tools 
and  weapons.   The  for.ns  in   tne  earlier  bronze  oeriod,  extend- 
in$  to  about  tne  year  1000  5.  vO.  ,  are  simiiar  to  those  of  tne 
stone  aâe,  but  are  always  richer  and  more  artistic.   An  abun- 
dance  of  novel  ornamental  forms  arise.   The  ornament  is  indeed 
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chiefly  seometrical  ;  but  the  flexibility  of  the  métal,  and 
especlally  the  makin^  of  wire  leads  to  the  extensivs  einploy- 
ment  of  curved  and  recurved  lines,  especlally  of  spirals^who- 
se  treatment  exhibits  an  overpowerine  feeling  for  beauty  of 
Unes,  uniforinity  and  symmetry. 

The  later  oronze  period,  that  in  middle  Europe  falls  about 
in  the  time  froai  1000  to  700  B.  0.,  is  characterized  by  a  de- 
veèopment  of  férms  evolved  entirely  from  métal  working,  an  e 
enrichirent  of  technioal  processes,  and  ar  expression  of  enjoy- 
ment  of  pure  décorative  art,  a  knowledôe  of  which  is  afforded 
by  the  numerous  and  excellently  preserved  finds  in  tombs,  the 
luxuriantly  ornamented  weapons,  utensils,  and  ornamental  obj- 
ects  of  ail  kinds. 

For  the  technics  of  bouse  construction,  the  obtaining  of  mé- 
tal tools  indicates  an  unexpected  advance.   The  former  connec- 
tion of  timbers  by  bast  and  branches  were  then  replaced  by  in- 
tersections and  tenons.   Plie  structures  were  perfected  and 
in  part  were  also  transferred  to  the  land  as  such,  for  example 
in  the  plain  of  the  Po,  where  they  formed  pile  villages,  that 
were  already  enclosed  by  wall  and  ditch.   In  the  further  cou- 
rse of  the  bronza  period,  domestic  architecture  experienced  a 
continued  transformation,  and  in  the  later  bronze  period,  it 
had  already  assumed  fixed  standards,  éiven  for  us  by  the  so^l 
called  house  urns  of  burned  clay,  that  served  to  receive  the 
ashes  from  the  crémation  of  bodies,  éenerally  common  in  this 
period.   Their  external  forms  should  be  reôarded  as  imitations 
of  the  dwellinos  then  common  {^■iû,   o),      We  oan  follow  in  them 
the  entire  course  of  the  évolution  of  the  oldest  house  archi- 
tecture, from  the  simple  circular  ànâ  conical  cave  dwelliné 
set  into  the  sround  witn  steeo  conical  roof  and  elevated  ent- 
rance  doorway  to  the  circular  hut  with  flat  and  dome-shaped 
roof,  and  a  lower  doorway  to  the  rectaneular  structure  with 
high  hip  roof,  still  without  a  rid^e,  and  finally  to  the  elon- 
gated  plan  of  the  peasant's  house  with  hip  roof,  in  which  the 
ridge  and  the  séries  of  rafters  already  appear.   This  house 
chiefly  contained  bjnt  one  room,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  the 
hearth,   Yet  exaoïples  are  also  already  found  with  a  division 
in  the  interior. 
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In  the  7  th  century  B.  0.  was  introduoed  a  new  métal  in  mid- 

dle  Europe  by  the  trade  routes,  probably  from  the  southeast, 

iron,  which  soon  almost  entirely  supplanted  bronze.   Then  be- 

âins  the  iron  âge,  the  last  stage  of  prehistoric  civilization, 

that  extends  down  into  our  chronology,   Likewise  in  this  may 

be  assumed  two  divisions  plainly  separable  by  the  peculiarit- 

ies  of  the  artistic  use,  an  earlier  and  a  later  îLron  period, 

that  as  a  rule  are  named  from  the  two  localities  of  the  finds, 

at  which  the  most  important  remains  of  this  period  were  brou- 

ght  to  light. 

The  earlier  iron  period  or  Hallstatt  stage,  so  named  from 
the  ceraetery  of  Hallstatt  in  upper  Austria,  falls  during  the 
time  from  700  to  400  B.  0.   Iron  gradually  supplanted  bronze 
for  weapons  and  tools,  while  the  latter  was  retained  for  uten- 
sils  and  orBamental  objects.   In  ornamentation  becoraes  percep- 
tible an  introduction  of  foreign  motives  into  the  native  déc- 
orative art,  but  which  is  traasformed  in  accordance  with  the 
popular  taste.   Sverywhere  appears  a  fresh  feeling  for  anima- 
ted  ourved  lines  with  éecmetrical  and  circular  interlaced  ba- 
nds,  into  which  are  woven  représentations  of  figures,  especi- 
ally  terminations  in  the  heads  of  birds,  horses  and  cattle. 
We  hâve  no  definite  conception  of  the  architecture  of  middle 
Europe  during  this  period,  since  the  buildings  were  almost  e 
everywhere  constructed  of  wood  and  hâve  entirely  disappeared, 
and  from  the  remaining  walls  of  fortifications  sufficient  st- 
arting  points  cannot  be  obtained  for  the  forms  of  that  archi- 
tecture. 

The  later  iron  period  is  also  named  La  Terre  stage  (400  B^O. 
to  100  A.  D.)  from  the  place  of  its  most  famous  find  at  La 
Terre  at  the  northern  end  of  Neuenberg  Lake  in  Switzerland, 
where  in  the  ruins  of  a  very  ancient  blockhouse  was  found  a 
mass  of  iron  weapons,  tools,  utensils  and  ornamental  articles. 
Buring  this  period  the  working  of  iron  passed  into  full  devel- 
opraent.   The  forms  therasetves  were  considerably  simpler,  in 
accordance  with  the  more  difficult  working  of  the  métal;  the- 
ir  ornamentation  chiefly  consisted  in  a  new  System  by  the  in- 
cisiné  of  patterns  and  fillinê  thèse  with  enamel.   The  décor- 
ation forms  a  peculiar  and  clearly  expressed  style,  that  freed 
itself  from  the  geometrical  basis  and  is  lost  in  an  arabesque 
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(page  214)  of  interlaced  bands  and  network,  in  which  the  bod- 
ies  of  snakes,  the  heads  and  feet  of  birds  and  fanciful  anim- 
al forms  as  terminations  were  woven  together  with  astonishing 
inventiveness  in  an  inexhaastible  variety. 

The  civilization  of  La  Terre  was  chiefly  extended  by  the  G 
Oelts  (page  140  and  note  on  page  lô3)  throughtout  Switzerland, 
France,  upper  Italy  and  the  East  of  Europe.   Nothing  more  of 
their  architectural  works  is  known  to  us,  What  the  Roman  his- 
torian  Tacitus  states  conoerning  the  wooden  houses  of  the  Ger- 
mans  already  appears  to  us  in  the  light  of  historical  tradition. 
2.  rtrchiteoturair  of  peoples  in  a  natural  state. 

for  the  conditions  of  civilization  in  prehistoric  times  in- 
structive parallels  are  presented  to  us  in  the  conditions  of 
those  wild  races,  that  even  in  our  days  hâve  remained  at  the 
stage  of  évolution  of  prehistoric  mankind.  ?ven  today  thous- 
ands  of  Australians,  B'uegians,  Indians  and  negroes  still  dwell 
in  shelters  afforded  by  nature  or  erected  by  themselves,  like 
the  aborigines  of  the  earliest  stone  âge,  and  they  also  empl- 
oy  the  same  tools  and  weapons  as  those.  Other  wild  races  hâve 
risen  above  this  condition  to  the  level  of  the  neolithic  per- 
iod  and  of  the  earliest  bronze  âge  and  build  buts  in  similar 
forms  to  those  previously  considered.(î?ig.  6).   A  certain  high 
position  among  peoples  in  a  natural  condition  was  attained  by 
certain  races  of  aborigines  of  Africa  and  central  America,  w 
who  relatively  early  obtained  metals  and  learned  to  work  them. 

In  Africa  already  existed,  when  the  first  Suropeans  came  t 
there,  great  and  powerful  negro  kingdoms  with  their  own  civil- 
ization, that  chiefly  manifested  itself  in  a  very  skilful  wor- 
king  of  bronze  and  the  art  of  wood  oarving.  In  their  domest- 
ic  architecture  indeed  they  scarcely  passed  beyond  the  most 
primitive  forin  of  the  circular  hut  constructed  of  stems,  reeds 
and  branches  with  a  conical  tent  roof. 

In  America  certain  races,  especially  the  Mexicans,  the  Peru- 
vians  and  the  Mayas  formed  independent  civilizations,  that  h 
had  already  advanced  into  the  bronze  period  at  the  invasion 
of  the  Spaniards.   At  least  they  were  acquainted  with  différ- 
ent metals  and  had  learned  to  work  them,  even  if  their  weapons 
and  tools  still  chiefly  consisted  of  stone.   Amoné  them  even 
the  bases  of  the  sciences  and  arts  were  cultivated,  and  arch- 
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architecture  could  already  exhibit  considérable  works  in  the 
construction  of  temples,  palaces  and  toaibs.   One  finds  there 
ainong  the  ruins  of  ancient  American  civilization  the  stepped 
pyramids  as  sujsstructures  of  temples,  terraces  of  palaces,  as 
well  as  purely  tombs.  Their  palaces  exhibit  by  the  vestibule 
galleries  and  spacious  courts,  about  which  are  grouped  the 
halls,  and  particularly  by  the  entire  construction  of  the  ma- 
sonry  in  airdried  bricks  with  stone  facings,  numerous  simili- 
arities  to  the  oldest  buildings  in  Asia  Minor,  while  the  orn- 
amentation  exhibits  almost  the  native  wealth  of  forais  of  the 
prehistoric  races,  certainly  in  a  usually  overcrowded  use,  re- 
calling  the  luxuriance  of  the  décoration  on  East  Indian  arch- 
itecture. (f?ig.  7).  iut  in  mural  painting  and  the  technical 
arts  (weaving,  ceramics,  goldsmith's  work),  they  made  advanc- 
es,  that  rise  far  above  the  undertakings  of  the  wild  people 
of  nature. 

'The  examination  of  the  art  of  aboriginal  and  natural  races 
teaches  us,  that  ail  and  even  the  most  primitive  créative  oc- 
curs  directly  employed  by  art,  that  this  appears  both  as  a  r 
resuit  of  gênerai  conditions  of  life  as  well  as  of  the  pecul- 
iarities  of  the  différent  races  of  people,  and  always  reflects 
their  religious  conceptions,  that  likewise  their  ornamentation 
as  a  décorative  art  starts  from  the  endeavor  for  ornamental 
treatment  of  utensils  and  of  the  surroundinés,  and  its  types 
resuit  from  the  observation  of  nature  and  the  kind  of  techni- 
al  procédure  attainedCwickerwork  and  the  like),  explaining 
numerous  abstract  and  symbolic  relations.   Also  in  the  art  of 
interiors  is  already  found  the  feeliné  for  beautiful  uniform- 
ity  and  symmetry,  even  if  still  unconsciously  effective.   Thus 
we  recognize  herein  a  certain  culture  possession,  that  in  ac- 
cordance  with  the  inequality  of  the  natural  tendencies  of  the 
races  of  people  and  the  external  conditions  of  their  lives  f 
further  developed  in  very  différent  ways,  and  even  now  has  s 
scarcely  gone  beyond  the  wild  natural  peoples.   But  in  the 
existing  condition  of  the  latter  we  hâve  a  very  valuable  sup- 
port for  our  conception  of  the  dreary  dwellings  of  prehistor- 
ic peoples,  into  which  one  must  descend  in  order  to  reach  the 
earliest  start  of  the  roots  from  which  érew  the  art  of  civil- 
ized  nations. 
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III.  Architecture  of  the  Egyptians. 
1.  General  and  historical  basis. 

The  great  fliéht  of  mankind  to  a  hiôher  civilized  and  art 
life  prevailed  in  the  blessed  river  valleys  of  the  Nile  and 
between  the  Suphrates  and  the  Tigris,  in  Eéypt  and  in  the  an- 
cient  Mesopotamia.  Ëven  deep  witnin  the  fourth  thousand  years 
before  our  era  extend  back  the  historically  verified  mounments 
of  ancient  iigyptian  art,  and  the  remains  found  on  Asiatic  soil 
may  be  referred  bagk  to  a  still  earlier  time,  according  to  the 
results  of  récent  investigations.  But  in  a  description  of  ar- 
chitecture Egypt  deserves  precedence,  for  there  in  a  quite  un- 
usual  number  of  well  preserved  monuments  is  unrolled  a  very 
perceptible  and  comprehensive  picture  of  the  évolution  of  art 
during  nearly  three  thousand  years,  which  can  be  presented  ob- 
ly  in  a  very  imperfect  manner  by  the  remains  of  ancient  Baby- 
lonian  architecture  preserved  only  in  few  and  disconnected  r 
ruins. 

The  land  of  Ëgypt  forms  a  deeply  eut  valley  between  bare  a 
and  désert  plateaas  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile  valley,  that  no- 
where  on  earth  finds  its  parallel  in  natural  conditions.  Ye- 
ar  by  year  in  the  late  summer  months  the  mighty  stream  rolls 
its  masses  of  water  and  mud,  overwhelming  the  entire  valley, 
in  which  rain  is  a  rarity,  bring  to  it  coolness  and  raoisture 
and  fertilizing  the  soil,  so  that  without  requiring  great  pré- 
paration it  affords  a  rich  return.  Suça  a  fortunate  land  must 
quite  early  lead  to  agriculture,  to  the  founding  of  permanent 
settlements,  and  to  the  greatest  possible  protection  against 
foreign  invasions. 

The  people  dwelling  hère  in  the  historical  period  came  from 
native  races  previously  living  there.  Which  one  of  thèse  for- 
med  the  aboriginal  population  and  immigrated  (  according  to 
ail  probability  from  Asia),  is  still  an  open  question.   Indus- 
1^  try,  great  energy,  practical  sensé  and  sagacity  are  the  bases 
of  its  characteristics,  but  beside  thèse  stands  only  a  onesi- 
ded  art  imagination.  The  ground  conditions  indicate  to  the 
separate  races  from  the  beginning  the  collection  of  fprces, 
the  necessity  of  subordination  to  the  gênerai  intereëts,  and 
thus  arose  very  early  in  the  Nile  valley  that  monarchy  based 
on  fixed  order,  in  which  the  kings  (Pharoahs)  were  revered  as 
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gods,  and  were  clothed  with  power,  that  plaoed  them  in  condi- 
tion to  develop  to  the  highest  extent  the  supernatural  sensé, 
already  in  the  people  by  the  everlasting  mi^hty  contest  with 
the  forces  of  nature,  and  to  personify  it  in  érand  architect- 
ural ideas.  Ail  power  was  united  in  the  king,  both  spiritual 
and  secular.   8y  the  races  of  kings  (dynasties),  the  Egyptians 
determined  for  themselves  the  entire  chronology. 

In  the  history  of  Egypt  are  generally  assumed  five  chief  di- 
visions:- the  8arly  period  until  the  3  rd  dynasty  (about  2800), 
the  Old  Kingdom  of  the  4  th  to  ô  th  dynasties  (2800  -  2500) 
with  the  capital  at  Sîemphis  in  lower  Egypt.  Then  followed  f 
for  three  hundred  years  a  period  of  décadence  and  of  séparat- 
ion into  distinct  races,  until  a  'Theban  dynasty  again  restored 
the  united  state,wthe„Middle  Kingdom  of  the  11  th  to  13  th  dy- 
nasties (2200  -  1800).  'This  period  found  its  end  in  the  inv- 
asion end  supremacy  of  the  Semitio  nomadic  race  of  the  Hyksos. 
Aîter  their  expulsion  was  founded  the  liew  Kingdom  of  the  17  th 
to  20  th  dynasties  (1600  -  1100).  Thebes  in  upper  Eéypt  bec- 
ame  the  capital;  Egypt  under  Ramses  II  attained  its  climax  a 
and  the  apex  of  its  political  power.  Qnder  his  successors  be- 
gan  its  décadence.   The  oountry  firsjt  passed  under  priestly 
rule,  with  which  set  in  a  continually  progressive  weakness  a 
and  disintegration,  until  dependence  upon  foreign  conquerors 
could  no  longer  be  avoided,  Yet  again  under  the  Saitic  kings 
of  the  26  th  dynasty,  who  resided  at  Sais  in  lower  5!gypt,  came 
a  period  of  national  élévation.  But  it  was  of  brief  duration. 
The  internai  strength  of  the  Egpptian  people  was  destroyed. 
In  the  year  525  the  Persians,  in  332  the  Greeks  (Alexander  t 
the  Great,  and  after  306  the  Ptolemies)  acquired  sway  over 
the  country,  and  after  it  had  finally  sank  into  a  Roman  prov- 
ince (30  B.C.),  there  also  gradually  disappeared  the  last  for- 
ces of  the  once  splendid  Sgyptian  civilization. 

Qpon  the  entire  civilized  development  éf  ggypt  religion  ex- 
erted  the  deepest  influence;  it  culminated  in  the  personifica- 
tion  of  natural  forces,  in  the  vénération  of  certain  animais 
as  symbols  of  the  numerous  deities,  and  in  the  deeply  rooted 
belief  in  a  continuance  of  the  human  soûl  after  death,  indeed 
with  ail  the  needs  of  mankind  for  food,  drink  and  the  like, 
so  long  as  the  body  remained  preserved. 
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2,   Svolution  of  the  architecture  and  the  monuments. 
Eôyptian  architecture  proceeded  entirely  froin  the  service 
of  religion,  for  the  ancient  Egyptians  the  most  important 
problem  of  life  consisted  in  the  construction  of  an  indestruc- 
V,  tible  tomb,  in  which  after  death  its  ka,  i.e.,  its  spirit  dou- 
ble, could  again  unité  with  the  body  and  thus  participate  in 
the  joys  of  life  eternal.  Therefore  the  corpse  must  be  prev- 
ented  from  decayinê  as  far  as  possible  (mummied) ,  be  conceal- 
ed  in  deep  excavations,  and  be  protected  from  any  destriction 
by  a  solid  superstructure  with  carefully  concealed  doorways. 
Tbis  then  led  to  the  grand  sepulchral  architecture  of  the  R'-éy- 
ptians,  the  mastabas  and  the  pyramids.   Thèse  are  isolated 
structural  resting  places  (tombs),  the  former  for  the  great 
men  of  the  kingdom,  the  latter  for  the  kings.   By  this  tomb 
construction  the  entire  art  of  the  early  period  was  dominated. 
In  the  middle  kingdom  the  dead  were  but  rarely  placed  in  pyr- 
amids and  mastabas,  but  in  rock-cut  tombs,  which  as  vaults  and 
corridors  were  wrought  in  the  steep  précipices  of  the  limest- 
one  hills  enclosing  the  Nile  valley.   In  the  new  kingdom,  that 
coïncides  ia  ..time  with  the  epoch  of  the  great  commerce  of  the 
nations,  so  highly  important  to  the  évolution  of  oriental  art, 
to  which  Mycenean  civilization  likewise  belongs  (pages  52,  54), 
the  monumental  créations  of  the  ggyptians  received  a  new  and 
grand  expression  in  the  temple  architecture.  The  Pharaohs  be- 
held  their  most  earnest  duty  in  the  érection  oi  eternal  dwel- 
lings  for  the  gods,  by  this  fuliilment  obtaining  their  good 
will,  Thus  arose  buildinss  for  the  gods,  indeed  both  detach- 
ed  temples  as  well  as  rock-cut  temples,  which  in  their  solemn 
majesty,  in  their  amazing  boldness  and  magnificent  design  rep- 
resent  the  climax  of  not  merely  Sgyptian  art,  but  of  ail  the 
architecture  of  oriental  antiquity.   Hère  also  came  into  full 
development  the  System  of  construction  with  free  supports  and 
horizontal  beam  ceilings,  basai  for  ail  later  architecture, 
that  of  column  and  architrave  construction.   The  late  period 
produces  no  new  architectural  types;  its  monuments  entirely 
indicate  a  return  to  the  original  forms  of  the  older  and  the 
fflàddle  kingdoms. 

A  monument  of  great  importance  for  the  early  period  is  the 
Tomb  of  king  Menés,  the  founder  of  the  first  dynasty.   It  con- 
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consists  of  a  massive  nucleus,  arran^ed  in  the  forai  of  a  rect- 
angle about  42.7  ft.  wide  and  131,2  ft.  long,  containing  the 
sepulchral  charaber  in  tbe  oiiddle  with  storerooms  at  each  side, 
and  of  an  external  protecting  and  oovering  structure  measuring 
about  32.0  x  173.9  ft.,  whose  sides  are  inclined  and  are  form- 
ed  like  a  séries  of  separate  piers.   Bricks  were  employed  as 
the  material  for  this,  made  of  Nile  mud  and  dried  in  the  sun. 

An  advanoe  from  this  design  is  shown  by  the  later  detached 
toflibs  for  the  kings  of  the  first  and  second  dynasties,  whose 
form  also  gradually  passed  into  the  tombs  of  the  prominent  E- 
gyptians  of  the  old  kingdom.  The  latter  were  subsequently  m 
mostly  grouped  around  the  pyramids  and  there  hâve  the  appear- 
ance  of  benches,  frora  which  they  received  the  Arabie  appella- 
tion of  "mastaba"  (bench). (Fig.  S).   In  thèse  are  further  ad- 
ded  to  the  before  mentioned  chambers  a  living  room  and  a  room 
for  prayer  (tomb  chapel)  for  the  deceased.  In  a  richer  const- 
ruction they  received  a  grave  chapel  in  which  the  offerind  to 
the  dead  was  placed.   At  the  rear  of  the  chapel  is  always  a 
false  doorway,  to  personify  the  entrance  to  the  realm  of  sha- 
des.  The  sepulchral  chamber  itself  is  sunken  deeply  into  the 
rock  and  is  accessible  by  a  shaft,  that  was  carerully  filled 
with  masonry  after  the  burial.   In  such  a  mastaba  of  the  6  th 
dynasty  (about  2600)  is  found  the  perfected  technics  of  vault- 
ing  with  voussoirs  over  a  passage  leading  down  obliquely  to 
the  toiïib  chamber. (&ig.  9).  Bricks  of  Kile  mud  and  rubble  st- 
one  masonry  form  the  material,  later  eut  stone,  the  latter  es- 
pecially  for  the  external  facing.   Ëxternally  the  mastabas  re- 
present  rectangular  and  box-like  stone  structures  with  batter- 
ing  walls  and  flat  stone  roofs  without  subdivision.   Greater 
interest  is  afforded  by  the  false  doorways,  in  whose  treatment 
may  be  recognized  the  imitation  of  a  very  ancient  wooden  arch- 
itecture (Pig.  10). 

Onder  the  3  rd  and  4  th  dynasties  originated  the  form  of  t 
the  pyramid,  characteristic  for  the  burial  olace  of  the  tigyp- 
tian  kings.  Thèse  show  us  the  primitive  type  of  sepulchral 
mound  (tumulus),  transferred  to  stone  and  restricted  to  a  fix- 
ed  geometrical  form.   In  their  overpowering  magnitudes  thèse 
colossal  structures  still  appear  as  dumb  witnesses  for  the  i 
incomparable  power  of  the  monarch  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Phar- 
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Pharaohs.  To  nearly  the  number  of  a  bundred,  they  stand  on 
the  elevated  plateau  of  Memphis  (near  Cairo)  lor  an  extent  of 
about  46,5  miles  aloné  the  border  of  the  Libyan  désert  in  sev- 
eral  groups,  that  are  generally  named  from  the  villages  of  8i- 
zeh,  Daschour,  Saccara  etc.,  lyiné  in  their  vicinity.   The  ol- 
dest  forra  of  the  pyramid  is  explained  as  a  directly  increased 
magnitude  and  height  of  the  royal  tomb  of  the  1  st  and  2  nd 
dynasty,  the  so-called  mastaba. (Fig.  11).   If  the  nucleus  be 
arranged  in  aocordance  witn  the  dignity  of  the  king  in  relat- 
/^nve  height,  and  the  enclosing  structure  then  be  constructed 
in  offsets,  there  results  the  stepped  fonn  of  the  pyramid,  as 
the  earliest  examples  of  which  are  to  be  regarded  that  of  Sac- 
cara (of  icing  Zoser  of  the  3  rd  dynasty),  at  which  even  the 
rectangular  ground  plan  of  the  mastaba  is  retained.   The  pyr- 
amid ofSnef  ru  (succeeding  Zoser  as  the  first  kinê  of  the  4  th 
dynasty)  near  Medum  already  passes  to  the  simplified  form  and 
has  a  square  ground  plan.   As  an  intermediate  form  appears  t 
the  hipped  pyramid  of  Daschour,  whose  sides  are  broken  in  an 
obtuse  ansle  (?ig.  12). 

Olassical  perfection  is  shown  by  the  three  giants  at  Gizeh, 
tbe  pyramids.ôf  Cheops  (Ghufu),  of  Chefren  (Chafra)  and  of  My- 
cerinus  (Menkaur),  the  first  of  which  was  4S0.7  ft.,  the  sec- 
ond 454.4  ft.,  and  the  third  217.9  ft.  high.   The  internai  c 
construction  in  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  the  rooms  and 
the  access  may  be  seen  by  a  section  through  the  pyramid  of 
Gheops  CS'ig.  13):-  the  subterranean  tomb  chamber,  sunk  deep 
in  the  rock,  a  middle  one,  the  so-called  queen's  chamber,  ov- 
er  which  is  the  actual  royal  sepulchre,  that  is  lined  with  ac- 
curately  joined  and  Dolished  sranite  slabs,  and  whose  ceiliné 
was  carefully  protected  against  pressure  by  live  relieving 
chambers  lying  above  each  other,   The  éreat  inclined  éallery 
measures  1-54.2  ft.  in  lenéth  and  27.9  ft.  in  heiêht;  its  ceil- 
ing  is  forrned  by  corbellinô,  i.e.,  by  stepoed  projection  of 
the  ashlar  courses.   But  the  other  passages  are  so  narrow  and 
low,  that  they  can  only  be  passed  in  a  stooDinno  Dosition.   T 
The  sepulchral  chambers  were  protected  séainst  intrusion  by 
ingeniously  conceived  slidiné  stone  construction,  and  the  en- 
trance  on  the  exterior  was  concealed  with  the  utmost  care. 
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The  masonry  consists  of  bricks  or  split  stones  with  lime  mor- 

tar,  the  external  covering  was  of  dressed  ashlars  or  iimesto- 
ne  and  sometimes  of  éranite  in  the  lowest  portions,  weth  very 
accorately  executed  bondiné,  so  finely  polished,  that  the  jo- 
ints are  scarcely  to  be  seen.   ffor  the  practical  handling  of 
the  great  loads  in  transporting  the  colossal  blocks,  spécial 
inclined  ramps  were  constructed  of  bricks. 

At  the  eastern  sxde  of  the  pyramid  was  erected  a  separate 
tofflb  temple  for  the  actual  worship  of  the  dead,  on  which  the 
constraction  with  horizontal  stonf?  bèam  ceiling  on  detached 
stone  piers  occurs,  historically  important  in  the  history  of 
architecture;  but  the  îatter  hâve  no  merabers.   Near  the  pyra- 
mid of  Gheops  stands  the  great  Sphynx  (F'id.  14),  a  colossal 
statue  131.2  ft.  long  and  67.0  ft,  high,  carved  from  a  rock 
in  the  form  of  a  reclining  lion  with  the  head  of  a  raan,  that 
according  to  one  assumption  is  to  be  explained  as  a  symbol  of 
the  sun-god  Re  (Ra),  but  by  another  conception  passes  for  ai: 
fear  inspiring  guardian  èf  the  tomb.  It  origin  however  does 
not  fall  in  the  same  period  with  the  pyramids,  but  in  the  suc- 
ceeding  one. (The  expressive  facial  traits  must  be  tbose  of 
Amenemhets  III,  of  about  the  year  1900  B.  G.). 

In  the  middle  kingdom  the  building  of  pyramids  and  mastabas 
gradually  receded  into  the  background.   In  upper  ïéypt,  part- 
icularly  in  the  cemetery  at  Abydos,  the  pyramidal  form,  yet 
certainly  in  very  small  dimensions,  became  the  type  of  the 
private  tomb,  enclosing  the  rooms  common  to  the  mastaba;  the 
chapel  of  the  dead  is  built  before  it.   Elsewhere  the  dead  w 
were  chiefly  buried  in  rock-cut  tombs.   Thèse  chiefly  hâve  a 
frequently  narrow  and  deep  vestibule  (F'ié,  24),    an  internai 
rock-cut  main  hall  of  a  souare  or  rectangular  ground  plan,  f 
from  which  a  carefully  concealed  shaft  leads  to  the  sarcopha- 
gus  chamber  (sekos)  lying  beneath  it.  In  the  rear  wall  of  t 
the  hall  is  found  a  niche  with  the  statues  of  the  deceased. 
The  ceiling  is  flat  or  vaulted  and  is  freouently  supported  by 
two  rows  op  piers,  so  that  the  interior  appears  in  a  manner 
divided  into  three  aisles.   At  the  rock-tombs  of  Beni-hassan 
(about  2000),  the  entrance  to  the  portico,  .opes  in  front,  each 
has  two  detached  columns,  that  hâve  a  very  flat  circular  slab 
as  a  base,  an  eight  or  sixteen-sided  shaft,  slightly  diminish- 
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dirninisbed  upward  (partly  with  shallow  flûtes  on  the  différent 
vertical  sides),  and  an  undivided  square  abacus.  This  ferm  is 
still  found  in  the  extension  to  the  éreat  temple  at  Karaak  er~ 
ected  by  Thutmosis  TU  (after  1500). (Pié.  15).  It  has  received 
jt'the  name  oi  ''protodoric  column",  althouéh  it  is  not  to  be  as- 
umed,  that  it  served  the  Greeks  as  a  model. 

In  the  new  kingdom  the  dead  were  likewise  and  indeed  exclus- 
ively  buried  in  pock-cut  tombs,  that  extended  in  lonê  passages 
(syrlB^es)  into  the  rock  and  frequently  were  of  ^reat  extent. 
But  thèse  only  présent  particular  interest  by  the  meaiing  and 
the  splendor  of  the  représentations  on  the  internai  walls  (Fié. 
24),   which  relate  to  the  belief  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  wand- 
ering  of  the  soûl  and  the  judgement  of  the  dead.  The  centre 
of  the  artistic  activity  of  this  period  of  the  climax  of  Sgyp- 
tian  civilization  and  art  lay  in  the  temple  architecture.  T 
The  cenital  of  the  new  kinédom,  the  "hundred-gated"  Thebes, 
became  its  centre  of  magnificence. 

The  ground  plan  of  the  temple,  that  should  be  a  dwelling 
for  the  god  worshiped  therein,  is  substantially  derived  from 
the  Egyptian  house,  in  which  a  court  with  a  portico,  a  wide 
hall  of  small  depth  lying  opposite  the  entrance,  and  behind 
this  a  narrow  though  deep  room  form  the  chief  parts,  to  which 
are  connected  the  subordinate  rooms,  sleeping  chambers,  kitch- 
ens,  rooms  for  the  servants  etc.,  the  entire  structure  itself 
lying  in  a  court  surrounded  by  an  enclosing  wall.  Gorrespond- 
ing  to  the  religious  conceptions  of  the  Edyptians  and  to  their 
monumental  tendency,  tne  temple  desién  increased  to  the  colos- 
sal. Only  the  best  and  most  durable  materials  were  employed 
for  the  construction. 

The  Séyptian  temple  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  widely  extended 
area  enclosed  by  a  wall,  the  temple  precinct,  to  which  leads 
a  wide  paved  avenuB^  the  dromos.  This  exhibits  a  street  forai- 
ed  to  two  rows  of  sphynxes,  that  was  adorned  by  stately  gate- 
ways  at  proper  distances,  and  this  is  oarticiluarly  emphasized 
as  a  festal  avenue  for  the  processions,  important  in  the  Eiôyp- 
tian  service  of  the  êods.   The  typical  basai  form  of  plan  and 
élévation  of  the  main  building  is  shown  in  éeneral  by  the  tem- 
ple of  Chensu  or  Ohons  at  Karnak  {Wîq,    16).   On  the  exterior 
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On  the  exterior  the  great  doorway  always  indioates  the  chief 

eifect  of  the  temple,   Before  the  façade  stand  two  obelisks, 
i.e.,  lour-sided,  slightly  diminished  upward,  pillars  eut  from 
single  stones  of  unusual  height,  and  beiiind  thèse  also  at  both 
sîdes  of  the  main  entrance  are  colossal  statues  with  the  head 
;^  of  the  royal  founder.   The  entrance  itself  is  flanked  by  two 
massive  gateway  towers,  the  pylons,  which  rise  on  narrow  rect- 
angular  transverse  areas  and  with  inclined  sides.CFig.  17). 
On  entering  the  temple  one  first  passes  into  an  open  and  near- 
ly  square  court  surrounded  by  porticos,  the  péristyle,  and  t 
then  into  the  hall  of  columns  (hypostyle  hall)  occupying  the 
entire  width  of  the  court,  that  by  the  enlarged  and  higher  m 
middle  pairs  of  columns  produces  an  impression  of  tfaree  aisl- 
es,  and  in  its  development  indicates  the  climax  of  Egyptian 
architecture,  î'hrough  narrow  light  openings  in  the  structure 
above  the  columns  adjoining  on  both  sides,  tbis  interior  rec- 
eives  a  dim  mystical  lighting.  Behind  the  hall  of  columns  on 
the  axis  of  the  building,  directly  or  connected  by  chambers 
and  porticos,  lies  the  sanctuary  prooer  (adyton,  sekos,  sanc- 
tuarium),  a  narrow  thouéh  deep,  dark  and  low  apartment,  in 
which  was  placed  the  image  of  the  deity.   Around  the  sanctuary 
were  grouped  subordinate  rooms  as  living  rooms  for  the  priests. 

The  construction  and  treatment  of  forms  shows  us  the  first 
example  of  an  orderly  developed  and  richly  membered  stone  con- 
struction, whose  centre  lies  in  the  column  and  architrave  con- 
struction. Of  Egyptian  columns,  we  hâve  already  mentioned  t 
the  protodoric  columns,  developed  from  the  four,  eight  or  six- 
teen  sided  stone  piers.   Besides  thèse  further  occur  a  great 
number  of  peculiar  forms,  that  are  derived  less  from  structu- 
ral reasons  thac  from  ornamental  respects,  and  whose  models 
are  to  be  directly  souéht  in  the  plant  kingdom.   Thèse  are  t 
termed  plant  columns,  differin.^  according  to  the  basai  motive 
as  the  lotus,  papyrus  and  palm  columns. (Fig.  IB).   They  almost 
always  hâve  a  wide,  low  and  circular  base  slab  (base),  a  sin- 
êle  shsft  (shaft),  or  one  formed  of  a  bundle,  éenerally  dimin- 
ished upward  and  with  enclosing  annular  bands  and  a  head  (cap- 
ital), with  the  form  of  an  open  or  closed  flower,  a  blossom 
or  palm  oorolla.   The  oldest  of  them  and  the  most  important 
for  ail  periods  of  fféyp'tian  art  are  the  lotus  columns  (Pié. 
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18  A).  They  already  occur  in  the  old  kinédom,  indeed  with  c 
closed  capital  and  clustered  shaft,  and  also  with  the  open  lo- 
tus; the  capital  there  has  a  but  slightly  developed  form.   'T 
Tne  papyrus  columns  are  recoénizable  by  the  flower  corolla 
surround ing  the  shaft  above  the  base  and  by  the  swelling  of 
the  shaft,  and  also  by  the  sharp  edéed  stems  on  the  clustered 
.';shâits,  are  oommon  in  the  middle  and  new  kinédoms  with  Poth 
closed  and  open  flower  capitals  (?ie.  18  B),  and  likewise  the 
palm  calumns  with  round  diminished  shafts  without  leaves  at 
the  base  or  the  swelling.  On  thèse  may  be  most  clearly  recog- 
nized  the  direct  dérivation  from  the  plant  form.  From  the  o- 
pen  papyrus  bell  cajsital  cornes  the  corolla  capital,  and  by  i 
its  further  development  the  scroll  capital  with  volute  forias 
in  relief  JlFig.  19).  In  the  middle  kingdom  also  occurs  a  pe- 
culiar  form  of  the  capital  of  the  column  frequently  employed 
in  the  succeeding  period,  the  Hathor  capital,  that  shows  tbe 
face  of  the  goddess  Hathor  on  two  or  more  sides,  and  in  its 
later  shape  with  an  abacus  in  form  of  a  temple  exhibits  the 
complète  degeneration  of  the  style. 

The  ceilings  are  entirely  constructed  of  stone,  the  columns 
being  connected  by  beams  (architraves)  iaid  on  them,  thèse  be- 
ing  then  covered  by  slabs.  ^rom  the  unusual  magnitude  of  the 
Egyptian  temple  and  the  weight  of  the  masses,  a  great  number 
of  closely  set  columns  are  necessary.  The  Ëéyptian  wall  ( 
(Pig.  17)  also  évidences  in  its  exterior  the  original  constr- 
uction with  tampei  and  dried  Nile  mud,  with  wattling  of  rushes 
and  wood;  hence  the  disproportionate  thickness  and  the  batter- 
ing,  whicb  was  customary  with  the  Eéyptians  in  the  construct- 
ion of  Nile  dykes,  the  coveriné  in  the  earliest  period  by  mats 
or  strips  and  woodwork,  latsr  with  stone  slabs,  and  the  lack 
of  ail  subdivision  with  the  exception  of  the  upper  termination 
by  a  half  round  and  a  strongly  pro.jecting  aavetto  (this  being 
probably  derived  from  the  natire  people,  servinô  as  a  head  or- 
nament) ,  by  which  was  created  the  primitive  form  of  an  archi- 
tectural CEOwning.  Likewise  the  entrance  doorway  (Pigs.  17, 
20)  receives  as  its  upper  termination  a  half  round  with  cavet- 
to,  on  which  is  found  the  symbol  of  the  god  Horus,  the  uraeus 
serpent  in  the  winged  disk  of  the  sun.   The  half  round  extends 
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l'  down  the  side  angles  of  the  walls,  indeed  as  a  réminiscence 
of  the  former  mat  or  cloth  holder,  transformed  into  stone,  or 
of  the  wooden  moulding  by  which  the  ends  of  the  strips  were 
covered. 

Ail  walls  and  generally  ail  visH?le  SHrfaces  are  very  rich- 
ly  covered  by  painted  représentations  in  relief,  in  which  hie- 
roglyphs,  the  characters  of  fche  ancient  FlgyptiaB  writing  play 
the  chief  part.(fig.  17).  They  narrate  to  us  with  great  per- 
spicacity  the  interesting  history  of  the  Egyptian  royal  fami- 
lies.  Their  purpose  was  to  tell  a  story  and  not  to  produce 
a  purely  esthetic  effect  by  beautiful  forms  or  colors;  clear- 
ness  and  legibility  were  the  highest  aims,  and  hence  the  sha- 
rp  expression  of  the  separate  letters  and  the  rigind- adhérence 
to  the  types  once  adopted.  The  body  and  ail  its  limbs  were 
represented  in  profile  almost  after  a  pattern,  the  principal 
figures  being  emphasized  by  a  correspondine  magnitude,  ail  ly- 
ing  in  the  surface,  without  any  regard  to  perspective  foresh- 
ortening.  The  colors  were  eraployed  as  far  as  possible  unifo- 
miy  as  a  means  of  enhancing  the  legibility  and  clarity  (Fig. 
24). 

Thèse  principles  are  expressed  in  nearly  ail  works  of  monu- 
mental sculpture  and  painting.  They  exhibit  an  extremely  ac- 
ute  observation  of  nature,  but  chiefly  présent  types  and  sym- 
bols  and  thus  are  characterized  as  monumental  inscriptions  in 
-.;;:,  stone,  that  on  grand  lines  with  color  and  form  in  a  severely 
restrained  architectural  spirit  and  uniform  style  feeling  we- 
re transferred  into  the  domain  of  the  formative  arts. 

Besides  the  hieroglyphics,  motives  for  figyptian  ornament  w 
were  also  derived  from  the  technics  of  weaving  and  embroidfery, 
forms  of  stars,  the  zodiac  and  other  astronomical  embleais,  w 
winged  suns,  sparrow  hawks  and  vultures,  and  from  the  plant 
world  were  chiefly  taken  the  lotus  flower,  papyrus  plant,  nym- 
phaea  and  water  lily,  sedge  leaves  and  palm  branches.   In  the 
arrangement  of  the  ornamental  work  and  the  entire  décoration 
of  the  temple  is  missed  a  gradation  and  enhancement  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  purpose  of  the  rooms.   The  uniformly  sculptured 
and  painted  covering  of  hieroglyphics  has  the  effect  of  a  mag- 
nificent  fabric  executed  in  monotonous  colors,  stretched  uni- 
formly over  ail  parts. 
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Tiie  greatest  temple  is  that  of  Amon  Re  at  Karnak,  the  higfa- 
est  undertaking  of  ffj^yptian  art,  a  structure  of  vast  extent, 
on  which  nearly  ail  dynasties  labored,  whose  columnar  hall  a- 
lone  has  an  area  of  334.7  x  167.3  ft.   At  the  southwest  it 
was  connected  by  an  avenue  about  3562  it.  lon§,  end  lormed  by 
about  600  sphynxes,  with  the  temple  of  Luxop,  a  création  of 
the  new  kingdoin,  which  in  size  was  not  mucfe  inferior  to  the 
temple  of  Amon  (Fi^.  SI).  Besides  thèse  temples  of  the  gods, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  rook-cut  tombs  of  the  kings  on  the  bor- 
der of  the  Libyan  mountain  range  rose  mémorial  temples  (memno- 
nium),  among  which  the  two  tomb  temples  of  Rainses  II,  the  gr- 
eatest  builder  of  ail  the  Pharaohs  (named  the  Ramesseum)  and 
of  Ramses  III  in  the  Theban  cemetery  near  Medinet  Habu  are  c 
counted  among  the  most  prominent  architectural  monuments  of 
the  new  kingdom  on  account  of  their  regularity  and  their  equ- 
ipment.  (^igs.  20,  22). 

Of  thèse  temples,  partly  constructed  as  detached  buildings 
and  otherwise  as  grotte  or  rock-cut  temples,  the  mémorial  tem- 

.;  ■  pie  at  Dahr-el-Bahri  at  the  west  of  Thebes  is  the  most  import- 
ant.  Its  front  portion  consists  of  porticos,  placed  on  three 
terraces  rising  behind  each  other,  while  the  sanctuary  with 
uhe  rooms  appeataining  thereto  was  eut  in  the  rock  at  the  top 
of  the  uppermost  terrace.  Among  the  true  rock-cut  temples, 
the  two  of  Abu  Simbel  are  the  raost  important. (Fig.  23).   They 
hâve  vast  faaades  entirely  eut  in  the  rock,  that  of  the  small- 
er  temple  having  six  standing  colossal  statues  of  Ramses  II 
and  of  his  wife,  but  that  of  the  greater  is  dominated  by  four 
seated  colossal  figures  65.6  ft.  in  height.  Prom  the  entrance 
on  the  façade  passages  lead  far  into  the  rock,  whose  walls  are 
covered  by  paintings  on  stucco,  relating  to  the  terrors  of  p 
perdition  (fig.  24),  terminating  in  the  inner  hall  of  piers 
or  columns  and  the  sepulchral  chamber,  whose  entrance  was  st- 

.'  ill  carefully  concealed.  For  even  the  rock-rcut  tombé  ;àave 
the  purpose  of  concealing  the  sarcophagus  to  the  utmost.  In 
the  hall  of  piers  or  columns  of  the  first  of  the  two  rock-cut 
temples  are  employed  Hathor  capitals,  but  in  the  last  temple 
temple  are  piers  with  colossal  figures  of  Osiris,  the  god  of 
the  underworld. —  Of  other  works  from  the  best  period  of  Egyp- 
tian  art  should  also  be  mentioned  the  labyrinth,  celebrated 
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by  Greek  writers,  a  raythical  wonderwork  of  the  old  world,  but 
we  hâve  no  clear  represestation  of  its  plan  and  équipaient. 

In  the  décadence  of  the  new  kinodom  departed  the  motive  fo- 
rce of  the  créative  spirit  of  Eéyptian  civilization.   The  la- 
te  period  produced  no  «fearacteristic  work.   In  the  period  of 
national  uprising  introduced  by  the  Saitic  dynasty  (663  -  525), 
the  créations  of  the  old  and  of  the  middle  kinédoms  were  imi- 
tated  and  the  destroyed  temples  were  again  restored,   The  fe- 
eling  for  the  monumental  mass  of  colossal  interiors  receded; 
on  the  other  hand  a  certain  préférence  for  richer  décoration 
makes  itself  perceptible,  The  architecture  indicates  by  this 
and  bycthe  return  to  primitive  forms  the  stage  of  décadence. 

During  the  rule  of  the  Ptolemies  Grecian  art  found  admissi- 
on into  the  land  of  the  Pnaraohs.  But  it  could  not  master 
the  inflexible  colossal  spirit  of  ancient  Egyptian  views  of 
art  and  civilization,  but  only  influence  thèse:;  in;  unimportant 
things.  Alexandria,  the  capital  of  the  new  kingdom,  indeed 
received  a  predominating  Hellenic  character.  But  in  upper 
Ëgypt  men  remained  faithful  to  the  national  architecture.  The 
new  monarchs  favored  it,  and  thus  still  arose  under  the  Ftol- 
eiies  some  structures  of  importance,  among  them  being  the  Ha- 
thor  temple  at  Dendera,  that  of  Horus  at  Edfou,  and  the  char- 
ming  eroup  of  monuments  on  the  island  of  Pnilae.  Likewise 
the  Roman  emperors  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the  ancient 
ffigyptian  rulers  aa^  erectecl  yfork3  in    Gh>-^i-^  ^uyl  ^.   Th  3  5ol3a- 
di3  30-3all3l  kiosk  at  Philae  is  a  création  of  Trajan.  (!?i9. 
25).   Just  in  this  do  we  see,  that  tt'gyotian  art  from  the  beâ- 
inning  remained  f^iitafaL  &o  i'ù<-^   "^'•:"^Ji  0  i.O;i  ^  \z    IT  ;v/  ^1  iï?on 
law,  untii  in  the  last  stase  ox  !•&?!  cour---;. 

~  The  importarce  of  t^éypticr  ^rt  lie?  chiefly  ir  the  thcrci'l 
i5€ve]  cprrerit.  cf  tl  e  f'Tci.c  s  te  ne  arcritecture  of  co]  umr'  and  ar- 
chitr&ve  construction  and  in  the  decoreticr  cf  the  walls  by 
strongly  CGnventionali?-ed  sculptured  end  colored  représente? !•- 
ioris  frcir.  the  domain  of  history  and  reli&icn.  —  In  refearô  te 
its  esthetic  wcrth,  it  must  be  measured  Dy  its  cwn  scele;  and 
then  its  works  are  numbered  amonp  the  érandest  and  most  maèn- 
ificent  undertekines  of  ail  times.  for  the  histcry  of  évolu- 
tion it  merits  cur  highest  interest.   Durin^'  irsny  thous&nc  y 
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years  did  the  aocient  ff-éyptian  civilization  préserve  its  pur- 

ity  as  in  a  severely  isolated  realm,  until  its  promoters  yiel- 

ded  in  ttie  contest  with  foreign  conquerors,  and  the  sacred  p 

primitive  and  once  so  flourishing  Egyptian  art  was  overwhelm- 

ed  bp  its  own  soil  beneath  the  irrésistible  streair,  of  the  Gr- 

eco-Rcman  development  of  the  v^orld,  rolling  over  the  land  of 

the  Pharaohs, 


IV.   Architecture  of  Western  Asie, 
1.   Ai'Chitecture  of  tbe  Babyloriians  and  Assyriens. 

Infinitely  irore  then  i^éyptiei]  civilisation,  tbe  ^reet  river 
doriiain  of  fc/fesopotamiô  in  westery  Asia  bas  affected  tbe  bisto- 
ry  of  tbe  évolution  of  mankind.   In  tbe  same  aianner  as  tbe  N 
Nile  valley  bas  it  been  fertili2;ed  annually  by  tbe  vast  over- 
flows  01  tbe  two  rivers,  and  tbis  cductry  was  densely  popula- 
ted  between  tbe  rivers,  but  was  accessible  around  tbeir.,  thus 
being  subject  to  great  racial  changes.   In  tbe  southwestern 
portion,  tbe  ancient  Chaldea,  dwelt  in  tbe  earliest  time  att- 
ainable  in  bistory  (in  tbe  fifth  tbousand  years  F.  C.)  tbe 
Sumerians,  a  higbly  gifted  people,  alliée  witb  tbe  Aryan  rac- 
es accord ing  te  its  language,  tbat  socn  and  in  any  case  alrer^- 
ady  about  2500  B.  C.  passed  into  tbe  Semètic  people,  settled 
in  tbe  country  near  it.   But  tbe  Sumerians  are  to  be  regarded 
as  tbe  true  bearers  of  tbe  civilizetion  of  tbe  ancient  Babylo- 
nian  kingdoïï!,  whose  climex  falls  under  tbe  rule  of  tbe  niiehty 
king  Hammurabi  (Cbaramurabi),  wbo  about  2200  united  tbe  entire 
lower  river  valley  under  bis  sceptre,  and  beautified  nis  cap- 
ital Babil  (Babel,  Babylon)  in  tbe  inost  splendid  manner.   Put 
in  tbe  second  tbousand  years  erose  a  danéerous  enemy  to  this 
kingdoffi  in  tbe  savage  and  warlike  Assyrians  settèed  in  tbe  n 
nortbern  river  valley,  likewise  belonging  to  tbe  Seffetic  fam- 
ily  cf  races,  wbo  at  last  coir.pletely  subjugated  Babylon  and 
founded  a  great  power  extending  to  tbe  Wediterranean  and  Black 
Seas,  tbe  Assyrian  world  enipire,  tbat  under  Sargon  II  (722  - 
705)  rose  to  tbe  higbest  povter  and  civili:ç;ation,  but  fell  un- 
êer  Assurbanipal  (Sardanapalus) ,  and  about  608  was  overtbrown 
by  tbe  invasion  of  tbe  Medes  and  tbe  revolting  Babylcnians. 
Tbe  Assyrian  capital  Nineveb  was  entirely  destroyed  and  a  new 
Babylonian  kingdom  was  founded.   Under  Kebuchadnez^ar  (605) 
this  attained  tbe  position  of  a  world  power,  but  only  for  a 
brief  period.  Weakened  and  shattered  in  its  internai  condit- 
ions, it  was  conquered  by  tbe  Persian  king  Cyros  (Cyrus)  and 
incorporated  in  tbe  Persian  empire. 

The  religion  of  tbe  Mesopotamian  peoples  was  based  upon  tbe 
ShaiTianisin  ci  tbe  Sunrierians,  tbe  belief  tbat  iriaéicians  (shama- 
ns)  eiited  witb  supernatural  powers  acted  as  ffiediators  between 
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mankind  and  tbe  eods,  among  wiiom  Anu,  the  spirit  of  heaven  and 

Ea,  the  spirit  of  tbe  earth,  represented  the  highest  deities. 
To  thèse  were  later  added  the  god  Bel  (Baal),  revered  by  the 
Sémites  as  the  ruler  of  the  world  and  father  of  the  gods,  ard 
the  gods  personified  in  the  stars,  ansong  which  to  Istar  (Ast- 
arte.  Venus)  as  goddess  of  fertility  was  assigned  a  prominent 
rôle.  Upon  the  évolution  of  architecture  thèse  religious  con- 
ceptions exercised  iniinitely  less  influence,  than  in  Fgypt. 
à   real  faith  in  immortality  did  not  exist,  and  a  spécial  wor- 
sbip  of  the  dead  he.d  never  developed.  Oonsequently  sepulchral 
architecture  never  received  a  monumental  development.  Qreci- 
an  and  Koman  writers  tell  us  only  of  temples  and  palaces;  on- 
ly  thèse  and  the  great  works  for  draining  and  irrigating  tbe 
land  are  cbiefly  indicated  by  the  remains  found  up  to  this 
time. 

The  entire  ancient  Bbaldaic  and  Babylcnian  architecture  ca- 
me from  the  Sumerians.   Their  primary  works  were  great  dams 
and  dykes,  planned  fore  régula ting  the  annuel  cverflows,  among 
which  a  drainage  canal  discovered  in  Nuifar  (the  former  Nipp- 
ur),  whose  origin  is  indeed  te  be  placed  far  in  the  fifth  th- 
ousand  years  E.  8.,  was  ?.lready  vavJtf.d  vritr  vous  e.c  i.ïç ,   Of 
the  structures  of  the  ancient  chief  citiez?  cf  FirrbrOf  (  r.eM 
the  ©odern  l'eilo),  Agade,  Ur  and  b'çcyior.,  e>;ist  orly  E-.3&r;ty 
ruins,  that  évidence  an  unusual  love  of  tbe  princes  for  buil- 
ding, ûwmg  to  the  lack  of  naturel  stone,  men  used  airdried 
and  burned  bricks,  for  which  the  existing  clay  aepcsited  ever- 
where  afiorded  an  ei^ceilect  matériel,  ôiad  tne   earth  pitch  flo- 
wing  abundantly  from  the  ground  was  a  superlative  binding  and 
compacting  substance.  'Ine  entire  structural  System  was  deter- 
mined  by  this  rçaterial.   The  wello  ccr.sisted  of  unburnt,  air- 
dried bricks  with  wooden  anchors  and  inserted  reed  mats,  in 
the  earlier  period  exclusively  held  toéether  by  asphalt,  but 
later  in  the  upper  courses  by  clay  mortar.  On  the  exterior 
the  walle  were  subdivided  by  an  alternation  of  projecting  and 
recessed  vertical  bands  and  by  buttresses  of  rectangular  or 
semicircular  cross  section.   The  visible  external  surfaces  r 
received  pleetering  or  a  facing  of  burned  or  ireouently  of 
glazed  bricks,  or  even  a  mosaic  made  of  èlay  rods.   The  floors 
were  generally  paved  with  bricks.  The  ceilinés  were  of  wood 
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and  apperently  were  ôlweys  plane;  over  passages  were  construc- 

ted  tijnnel  vaults.   In  the  forms  of  vaults  the   pointed  arch 

appears  earlier  than  the  semicircular  arch.   Tbe  entire  metb- 

od  of  construction  indicates  for  the  small  résistance  to  cru- 

shing,  broadly  basée  structurel  masses,  disproportionately 

thick  walls  and  fréquent  terraced  forms. 

The  religicus  buildines  consisted  of  a  massive  structure 
in  the  form  of  a  stepped  pyramidal,  tower-like  structure  erec- 
ted  on  a  rectangular  or  square  ground  plan,  that  was  crowned 
on  the  uppermost  platform  by  a  magnif icently  croamented  temple, 
the  sanctuary,  and  frequently  covered  by  a  dôme.  The  platform 
was  reached  by  stairways  leading  directly  to  it  or  by  a  cont- 
inuous  ramp,  arranged  with  a  gentle  inclination  spirally  aro- 
und  the  nucleus  of  the  structure. (Pig.  26),    Besides  thèse  tow- 
er-rlike  buildings  sometimes  were  also  found  great  welled  tem- 
ple courts  with  altar  structures  end  covered  rooms  for  worsh- 
ip  and  a  monumental  gateway  as  for  a  fortress,  similar  to  the 
Eéyptian  pylons.   The  palaces  consisted  of  massive  towers  ni- 
th  severel  great  courts,  into  which  opened  the  dcorways  of 
,i,xthe  surrounding  rooms.   Accordiné  to  the  descriptions  of  the 
(Brecian  end  Roman  writers,  thèse  palaces  were  net  inierior  to 
those  of  the  Eëyptians.   But  from  the  slight  durability  of  t 
the  matériels  employed,  those  of  the  Babyloniens  existed  but 
for  a  brief  time.   The  most  important  that  has  been  brougbt 
to  light  by  more  récent  excavations  for  the  palace  of  Nebuch- 
adnezzar  and  the  so-called  hanging  gardens  of  Semiramis,  are 
glazed  well  frie?;es  with  finely  modeled  figures  of  animais  a 
and  fabulous  beings,  whcse  conventioneli?.ation  exhibits  many 
traits  harmoni^ing  with  the  Fgyptian,  yet  shows  a  freer  imag- 
inative  treatment. 

k   more  complète  représentation  of  ^.ssyrian  architecture  is 
âfforded  to  us  by  the  remains  preserved  in  the  mounds  of  rui- 
ns  at  Nimrud,  Kujundschik  (Nineveh)  and  Khorsabad.   They  adh- 
ère directly  to  the  Babylonian,  but  hère  it  appears  for  the 
warlike  as  well  as  splendor-loving  people  chiefly  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  monarch  for  the  glorification  of  his  warlike  dee- 
ds  and  his  court  life.  Therefore  palace  architecture  also  s 
stands  in  the  foreground.   but  few  remains  of  temple  architec- 
ture hâve  been  found.  But  from  thèse  as  well  as  from  the  rep- 
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représentations  on  the  relief  slabs  it  appears,  that  the  anc- 
ient  Babylonien  form  of  the  stepped  pyramid,  termed  zigéurat 
in  Assyria,  was  likewise  determinative  bere.   Tbe  palaces  ai- 
se followed  tbe  Babylonian  model.(fie.  27).   They  stood  on  w 
widely  extended  terraceô  substructores,  accessibly  by  double 
stairways  and  renips,  enclosed  by  a  parapet  wall,  and  they  con- 
tained  a  number  of  rectangular  courts,  that  esch  formed  an  en- 
closed plan,  and  with  the  adjacent  rooms  permit  the  récognit- 
ion of  their  purposes  as  the  seraglio  (monarch's  résidence), 
harem  (women's  dwelling)  and  khan  (buildings  for  servants  and 
the  offices).   (Sargon's  palace  at  Khorsabad  measures  1128.7 
X  1027.0  ft.,  has  30  courts  and  200  covered  rooffis). 

The  material  is  the  same  as  in  Babylon;  only  to  a  moderate 
extent  are  natural  stones  employed,  which  were  quarried  from 
the  nearJDy  mountains  of  the  upper  river  valley.   The  use  of 
iron  tools  was  already  common  in  the  6  th  century.   The  scie- 
nce of  vaulting  experienced  a  considérable  further  development. 
The  gateways  (Pig.  31)  were  covered  by  cerefully  executed  ro- 
und arches;  sewers,  passages  and  narrow  rooms  were  spanned  by 
pointed  and  circular  or  elliptical  tunnel  vaults,  smaller  bu- 
ildings even  by  domical  vaults.  (B^i^.  28),     The  walls  were  not 
seldoDi  covered  by  slabs  of  limestone  and  alebaster.   As  free 
supports  served  wooden  columns,  whise  shafts  were  sometimes 
sheathed  with  hamoiered  bronze  plates,  but  some  were  likewise 
of  stcne  with  plain  shafts.   In  the  treatment  of  the  base  and 
capital,  the  form  of  a  compressed  sphère  ornairented  by  circu- 
lar arches  is  peculiar  te  Assyrian  architecture. (Pig.  29). 
Also  animal  figures  and  winged  forms  found  employment  as  the 
supports  of  columns,  indeed  with  a  symbolic  signification. 
(S^ig.  30).  On  some  capitals  appear  the  hiêtorically  interes- 
ting  volutes,  i.e.,  sidewise  scrolls  in  spiral  or  snail  form, 
frequently  doubled  above  each  other.   The  treatment  of  the 
wall  surfaces  is  commonly  by  rounds  placed  beside  each  other. 
As  a  cornice  is  found  on  parapet  walls  one  formed  as  a  cavet- 
to,  on  the  enclosing  walls  being  a  continucus  séries  of  step- 
ped battlements. (Eie.  31). 

Sreat  gifte  are  exhibited  by  the  Assyrians  in  ornamentation. 
The  grandest  figures  ase  the  colossal  forms  standing  as  guards 
at  the  portais  of  the  royal  palaces,  treated  similerly  to  the 
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E^yptian  spbynx  with  bodies  of  bulls  or  lions,  buman  heads  a 
and  wiûgs.Ciie.  31).  A   portrait  likesess  is  wantiog  to  the 
heads.  Tbe  conventionalizatioii  characteristic  is  ^ssyrian  a 
and  Êabyloniac  art  occurs  in  the  arrangement  of  the  beard  and 
hair.  With  geometrical  and  plant  «otives,  most  common  are 
network,  scrolls  and  interlaced  bands,  rosettes,  palm   leeves, 
poffieéranates,  a  kind  oi  (pine)  cône,  and  the  tree  of  life. 
The  arrangement  of  the  décoration,  in  regard  to  subdivision 
in  panels,  bands  and  enclosing  borders,  always  follows  the 
principles  governing  the  weaviBg  of  fabrics  and  embroidery. 
Nearly  ail  overlays  are  polychromatic  in  bright  colors. 

It  was  an  extremely  rich  and  highly  developed  civilization, 
that  flourished  on  the  soil  of  MesoJDotamia.  Its  products  in 
the  art  industries  were  widely  extended  and  elso  exerted  a 
strong  influence  upon  the  art  of  the  West.  Its  scientific  d 
déterminations  relating  to  the  subdivision  of  the  calendar, 
of  weeks  and  days,  in  a  numerical  System,  and  even  in  measur- 
es  and  weights  hâve  remained  influential  until  the  présent  t 
time.   But  already  internally  corapletely  outlived,  it  could 
no  longer  resist  the  finally  invading  Indoéermans. 

With  the  fall  of  the  Assyrien  world  empire  also  ccmn-enced 
the  ruin  of  Mesopotemia  and  its  fiourishing  states.  Their 
fortifications  were  leveled  in  order  to  destroy  ail  bope  of 
regaining  the  ancient  independence.   Babylon,  the  capital,  en- 
joyed  yet  a  brief  existence.   Slowly  and  permanently  the  prim- 
itive ciTiiization  fell.  The  inhabitants  dis8|}peared,  the 
dykes  fell  down,  the  canals  became  filled  with  mud,  and  the 
rivers  flowed  over  the  unfortunate  Isnd  without  restraint, 
and  which  is  for  us  now  merely  the  wide  tomb  of  such  a  former- 
ly  magnificent  Babylonien  end  Assyrian  civilization. 

2,     Architecture  of  the  Fersians. 
The  politicel  inheritance  of  the  Assyrian  world  empire  fell 
to  the  Persians.  Thèse  formed  a  branch  of  the  great  Indoéer- 
man  (Aryan)  family  of  races,  to  wbicb  likewise  belonged  the 
previously  mentioned  ^•edes  and  the  E"ast  Indians.   The  former 
dwelt  in  Iran,  the  broad  elevated  plateau  between  Mesopotaiie 
and  the  border  of  India.   Their  first  great  monarcb  was  Cyrus, 
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who  subjugated  the  Medes,  tbe  BabyloniaDS,  tbe  Assyrians,  and 
;  the  adjacect  races  and  (about  550)  founded  the  miphty  Persian 
empire,  that  finally  extended  from  the  Indus  to  the  Mediterr— 
anean,  even  over  Sgypt,  but  to  which  was  assigned  a  duration 
of  only  two  hundred  years.  In  the  year  330  B.  G.  it  was  cod- 
ouered  by  Alexander  the  Êreat  and  incorporated  in  his  empire. 

•The  religion  of  the  persians  is  based  on  the  theory  founded 
by  Zarathustra  (Zoroaster  in  Greek),  of  an  allwise  and  àlmigh- 
ty  god  Âhuramazda  (Ormusd)  as  creator  and  préserver  of  the  w 
world,  the  god  of  goodness,  of  truth  and  purity,  who  sought 
to  oppose  Ângramainjus  (Ahriman),  the  god  of  darkness,  of  lies 
and  of  evil.  In  this  strife  must  also  each  individual  man  t 
take  part,  in  order  after  death  to  enter  into  the  joys  of  par- 
adise.  Herein  the  àeities  subordinate  to  Ahuramazda  gave  bim 
strcDg  aid,  among  them  particularly  that  of  fire  and  fcfithra, 
the  god  of  light,  to  whom  therefore  was  paid  especial  révére- 
nce in  the  fire  worship  and  the  service  of  Mithra. 

The  influence  of  this  religion  first  expressed  itself  in  t 
tbe  tombs,  of  which  both  detached  structures  as  well  as  rock= 
eut  sepulchres  hâve  remained  to  us.  Jrae  temples  were  not  e- 
rected  by  the  Persians.   As  fire  worshipers  they  required  on- 
ly the  altsrs,  that  they  built  on  high  mountains  within  a  sa- 
cred  precinct,  and  on  which  was  kindled  tbe  sacred  fire.  fr- 
om the  political  character  of  the  Persian  world  empire,  that 
comprised  so  many  races  with  différent  customs,  always  taking 
as  a  maxim  tbe  extension  and  glorification  of  tbe  power  of  t 
monarchy,  the  entire  art  was  compelled  to  take  an  exclusively 
courtly  stamp,  and  tbe  érection  of  royal  palaces  formed  the 
centre  of  the  entire  artistic  activity.   The  most  important 
remains  of  thèse  are  those  of  Pasargade  (near  Wurghab),  Pers- 
epolis  and  Susa. 

The  tombs  are  either  detached  structures  in  the  form  of  tow- 
ers  or  stepped  pyramids  (tomb  of  Gyrus  near  Murghab),  or  are 
rock-cut  tombs.  The  latter  are  simple  and  witbout  ornament 
internally,  but  bave  on  the  exterior  a  complète  façade  eut  in 
the  rock,  with  the  porticc  architecture  peculisr  to  the  Pers- 
ians. (Tomb  of  Darius  near  Naksèhi-Rustam.  Fie.  32). 

The  palaces  were  placed  within  an  extended  and  elevated  ar- 
ea  enclosed  by  walls,  on  wbicb  tbe  différent  structures  were 
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chàefly  arrangea  separately  as  éateways,  réception  halls  and 
résidences.  Tbe  finest  and  most  perfect  example  is  presented 
by  tbe  great  royal  palce  of  Persepolis,  tbat  in  its  essential 
parts  was  erected  by  Darius  I  and  Xerxes  I.  Tbe  buildings  h 
bave  tbe  character  of  columnar  halls  witb  flat  roofs,  in  wbi- 
ch  a  greater  empbasis  is  laid  on  tbe  columnar  architecture, 
conceived  as  purely  ornamental,  tban  on  tbe  palace  architect- 
;  '  ure  of  any  otber  people.   Althouéh  tbe  columns  are  of  stone, 
they  exbibit  unusually  slender  proportions,  wbicb  thereby  in- 
dicate  tbat  tbey  bad  to  support  only  a  light  wooden  ceiling. 
They  consist  of  a  cbanneled  torus  or  bell  sbaped  base,  a  sli- 
ghtly  diminished  and  delicately  fluted  sbaft,  sometimes  witb 
an  intermediate  block  composed  of  several  parts,  and  tbe  spé- 
cifie Persian  bull  or  unicorn  capital  (Fig.  33),  on  wbose  top 
rests  tbe  cross  beam.  On  tbis  is  laid  tbe  triply  divided  ar- 
chitrave witb  dentil  frieze  (tomb  of  Darius),  recalling  tbe 
facing  boards  of  tbe  preceding  wooden  architecture,  or  a  rich- 
ly  decorated  cain  comice  in  several  members  and  crowned  by 
stepped  battlements.(5'ig.  35).   Doorways,  Windows  and  tbe  ni- 
ches preferably  employed  to  animate  tne  wsll  surfaces  receive 
a  rectangular  basai  form  witb  a  moulded  architrave  and  a  higb 
cavetto  as  a  cap  (fié.  34);  tbey  give  us  tbe  earliest  examples 
of  an  expressed  window  architecture.   Tbe  Fersians  devoted  g 
great  care  to  tbe  fligbts  of  steps  constructed  of  marble,  on 
wbicb  ail  visible  surfaces  were  decorated  by  richly  sculptured 
ornaments.  Likewise  tbe  enclosures  of  doorways,  Windows  and 
niches,  as  well  as  tbe  plintbs,  angles  of  walls  and  tbeir  pro- 
jections were  constructed  of  marble  or  limestone,  but  tbe  wa- 
lls in  tbe  interior  were  of  burned  bricks,  airdried  bricks  or 
even  of  tamped  clay  in  masses  witb  a  faciné  of  bricks  or  of 
stone  slabs. 

ffor  tbe  architectural  development  and  tbe  entire  sculptured 
and  ornamental  treatment  of  tbe  architectural  works,  ancient 
Persian  art  produced  only  very  few  new  créations.  Wost  forms 
were  borrowed  from  Mesopotamian  and  Eéyptiar  art,  and  tbat  of 
Asia  Minor,  as  beiné  not  otherwise  possible  by  tbe  entire  or- 
igin  and  composition  of  tbe  empire,  and  in  tbis  transfer  cert- 
ainly  a  freer  feeliné  for  princely  élégance  wes  active.   To 
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the  native  fragrance  oi  dignified  classicality,  that  flows  a- 
bout  the  proud  porticos  (Pig.  35),  thèse  owe  to  the  mighty  in- 
fluence of  the  architecture  of  Asie  Minor  and  of  Greece,  dev- 
eloped  at  the  same  time  in  those  western  countries. 

With  the  conquest  of  the  Persian  empire  by  Alexander  the  G 
Great  vanished  the  splendid  and  luxurious  court  life  of  its 
prodigal  monarch  and  also  therewith  the  entire  arts  in  their 
service,  Grecian  civilization  and  Grecian  fornis  were  brought 
in  and  were  borne  into  the  far  E-ast   to  the  banks  of  the  Indus. 
Eut  since  after  the  collapse  of  the  monarchy  of  Alexander  a 
new  fersian  empire  arose  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  and  rose  to 
a  high  élévation  under  the  Sassanides  (226  B.C  -  636  A.D.), 
then  the  traditional  ancient  Persian  style  of  architecture  w 
was  again  recalled  to  life,  and  from  its  combination  with  Gre- 
cian éléments  of  form  and  the  Roman-Byzantine  science  of  vaul- 
ting  resulted  the  beginnings  of  thst  fanciful  style  of  archi- 
tecture, which  was  to  corne  into  full  development  in  the  art 
of  Islam. 

3.  Architecture  in  the  coast  lands  of  western  Asia. 
Westward  from  Mésopotamie,  in  the  extrême  Asian  domain  bor- 
dered  by  the  coasts  of  the  .Mediterranean  Sea,  which  in  its  s 
situation,  climate  and  fertility  combined  so  many  advantages, 
already  very  early  were  found  settlements  by  Semetic  and  Ary- 
an  races,  that  in  their  political  conditions  as  also  in  their 
civilization  were  more  or  less  dépendent  upon  the  powerful  ad- 
jacent kingdoms,  but  whose  art  is  especially  emportant  for  us, 
since  it  forms  a  natural  Connecting  member  between  the  art  of 
the  ancient  East  and  that  of  the  West.   In  northern  Syria  and 
between  the  course  of  the  ffuphrates  extending  farthest  west 
and  the  coast  mountains  of  the  ^Méditerranéen  Sea,  already  ab- 
out  1500  B.  G.  the  mighty  race  of  the  Hittites  (Hethites)  fo- 
unded  a  flourishing  kingdom  with  an  existence  of  800  years, 
whose  language  snd  art  exerted  a  controling  influence  over 
ail  western  Asia.  The  narrow  coast  région  of  Syria  between 
the  Lebanon  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  was  occupied  by  the  Ph- 
oenicians,  the  bold  voyegers  and  industrious  merchants  of  the 
ancient  world,  to  whom  duriné  the  first  thousand  years  fell 
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the  sole  carrying  of  the  artistic  products  of  tbe  gast  over 
the  waves  of  tbe  Mediterraneac  Sea  into  tbe  fartbest  West  of 
northern  Africa  end  southern  Europe,  and  indeed  yet  fartber 
beycnd,  foundiné  numerous  colonies  for  aiding  and  extending 
their  commercial  interests  and  for-  strengtbening  their  power. 
Beside  tbem  in  the  little  province  of  Palestine  dwelt  the  Ëe- 
brews,  who  immigrated  from  Egypt  about  1850,  that  were  dist- 
inguished  above  ail  oriental  peoples  by  their  religion,  char- 
acterized  by  severe  monotheism,  when  they  worshiped  but  one 
God  and  him  witbout  an  image.   In  Asia  Minor  were  chiefly  fo- 
und  Aryan  races  as  the  bearers  of  a  bigher  civilization,  on 
tbe  Southern  coast  being  the  sturdy  mountaineers,  the  Lycians, 
with  the  Lydians  farther  nortbwest  of  them,  a  powerful  commer- 
cial people,  that  about  550  exercised  eupremacy  over  ail  Asia 
Minor,  and  at  the  nortbwest  of  the  Propontis  (the  modem  Sea 
of  Marmora)  to  far  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor  were  the  Phr- 
ygians,  who  already  early  in  the  third  thousand  yeers  wander- 
ed  over  tbe  Hellespont  from  tbe  Balkan  peninsula-  to  those  a 
are  to  be  referred  tbe  most  ancient  traces  of  an  advanced  ar- 
chitecture in  Asia  Minor.  Aiso  even  if  ail  thèse  peoples  in 
tbe  évolution  of  their  civilization  were  under  the  sway  of  t 
the  great  adjacent  kingdoms,  yet  they  developed  their  archit- 
ecture again  in  their  own  way. 

F'roffi  tbe  Hittites  came  the  great  palace  and  fortress  ruins 
of  Sandscbirli,  Boghaz-Koi  and  Boghaz-Oyuk,  composed  ci  cyclo- 
pean  walls  ci  massive  blocks,  of  which  the  gateways  were  trea- 
ted  either  mstéouble  towers  with  a  colonnade  between, tbem,  or 
even  witb  two  standing  sphynxes  in  the  Babylonian  manner.  In 
the  reliefs  eut  on  walls  as  well  as  in  the  rocks,  and  someti- 
mes  of  colossal  dimensions,  is  exhibited  a  native  style  in  t 
the  pointed  shoes,  beardless  faces  snd  tbe  tall  pointed  hats 
of  the  buman  figures,  but  which  was  later  suppressed  by  Assyr- 
ian  and  Egyptian  influences.  On  a  Hittite  relief  is  represen- 
ted  a  sanctuary  with  two  lonic  columns,  whicb  bave  to  pass  for 
the  olèest  known  volute  form  of  tbe  lonic  capital» 

Among  the  Pboenicians  the  centre  of  artistic  activity  lay 
in  the  practice  of  tbe  art  industries.  This  rose  to  a  bigh 
point  in  the  Phoenician  cbief  cities  of  Sidon  and  Tyre.   But 
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of  architectural  créations  meriticg  considération  on  the  whole 
but  little  was  produced.  ' îhere  are  preserved  to  us  a  few  ar- 
chitectural ffionuments  at  Amritb,  sœall  isolated  temples  eut 
from  colossal  blocks  of  stone  (fig.  36)  and  tower-like  tombs, 
crowned  by  a  dôme  or  a  pyramid  (ffig.  37)whose  treatment  indi- 
cates  the  combined  influence  of  Assyrian  and  Egyptien  forms. 
;  "But  in  practice  the  Phoenician  workmen  were  masters  in  dress- 
ing  stone,  in  the  handling  of  great  masses,  and  in  the  art  of 
working  wood.  Therefore  by  the  Hebrews,  who  certainly  preser- 
ved DO  native  artistic  expérience  and  were  entirely  dépendent 
therein  on  the  Pboenicians,  were  they  called  to  Jeeusalem  for 
the  érection  of  tbeir  most  important  structure,  the  temple  of 
Solomon.   The  plan  consisted  of  a  great  walled  temple  precin- 
ct,  the  outer  forecourt,  within  which  lay  the  inner  forecourt 
on  a  raised  terrace,  which  like  the  external  one  was  enclosed 
by  subordinate  structures  like  porticos.   Within  the  latter 
rose  the  real  temple  house,  cènBleiiDg  of  a  vestibule  and  an 
internai  temple  room,  divided  by  a  great  portière  into  two 
parts,  the  "holy"  and  the  "holiest"  places.   The  temple  was 
constructed  of  stone,  lined  internally  with  cedar  wood  and  c 
covered  by  sheet  gold.   It  was  entirely  destroyed  in  586  by 
Nebuchadnezzar.  —  The  Hebrew  monuments  in  the  Jordan  valley, 
both  the  isolated  tombs  eut  from  boulders  as  well  as  the  true 
rock-cut  tombs  exhibit  a  marked  crossing  of  the  art  tendencies 
heretofore  described  with  Grecianiinfluences,  and  they  date 
from  the  Bellenistic  period,  so  far  as  they  merit  artistic  c 

considération. 

Among  the  colonies  of  Phoenicia  the  island  of  Cyprus  takes 
an  importent  place.   It  was  rich  in  temples  of  the  great  god- 
dess  Astarte,  the  Hellenic  Aphrodite,  who  rose  from  the  foem 
of  the  sea  on  its  coast,  according  to  the  Grecian  myth.   Hère 
an  apparently  Aryan  race  under  the  charge  of  the  Phoenicians 
made  their  own  transformation  of  Egyptien  and  Assyrian  motiv- 
es and  created  forms  of  capitals  among  other  ornemental  forms, 
that  may  be  reéarded  as  prototypes  of  the  later  lonic  capital. 
(Eig.  38). 

The  tombs  of  the  Lycians  in  Asie  Minor  possess  éreet  inter- 
est  for  us.   They  are  chiefly  rockAcut  tombs  with  façades  en- 
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entirely  eut  on  the  rock,  that  exhibit  in  the  clearest  manner 
the  direct  transfer  of  Alpine  construction  framed  in  wood  with 
its  beaffi  ends,  panels  and  the  like.(Fiê.  39),   Likewise  the 
detached  tombe  eut  froi»  a  boulder  as  a  sarcopha^us  are  execu- 
ted  in  the  same  way.  The  later  tpnib  façades  instructively  s 
show  the  change  from  the  purely  structural  wood  en  franiework 
to  the  Grecian  columnar  architecture. (Pig.  40). 

An  entirely  différent  séries  of  monuments  is  met  with  in  L 
Lydie.  Hère  are  almost  exclusively  tombs,  indeed  in  the  form 
of  the  tufflulus  entirely  foreign  to  Asian  peoples,  as  a  cône 
of  heaped  and  tamped  layers  of  earth  above  a  circular  wall  of 
polygonal  stones  with  plinth  and  cap  (the  So-called  tomb  of 
,9Tantalus),  and  partly  of  very  great  dimensions,  (the  tomb  of 
Alyattes,  father  of  the  Lydian  king  Croesus  (died  584  ?)  exc- 
eeded  in  perimeter  the  largest  Egyptian  pyramids,  and  it  still 
has  now  a  height  of  226.4  ft.).   Thèse  tumulus  tombs  conteined 
internally  the  carefully  concealed  grave  cell  covered  by  cor- 
belling  or  by  voussoirs,  to  whieh  a  spécial  passaée  sometimes 
led. 

tiikewise  in  Phrygia,  especially  in  the  Dlain  of  Troy,  still 
exist  nuffierous  similar  tumuluses.   But  the  rock-cut  tombs  hâ- 
ve greater  importance  hère,  particularly  those  of  Ayazinn,  w 
whose  grave  cells  partly  imitate  the  interior  pf  a  house  with 
benches  and  ail  détails  of  roof  construction  on  the  scheme  of 
a  gable  roof.   The  exteriors  of  thèse  tombs  chiefly  exhibit 
only  a  doorway  placed  high  in  the  rock  with  a  kind  of  herald- 
ic  cap,  consisting  of  round  pillars  with  capitals  and  with  1 
lions  placed  at  each  side. (Similar  to  the  Lions'  Gâte  at  Myc- 
enae  represented  in  Fig.  61).   But  there  is  also  found  anoth- 
er  type  of  richly  decorated  rock-cut  façade  with  false  doors, 
triangular  gable,  and  a  covering  of  the  entire  surface  by  geo- 
metrical  patterns  indeed  taken  from  brick  ornamentation.(So= 
called  tomb  of  Midas).  Since  the  grave  cell  is  lacking  in 
thèse  tombs,  tbey  are  to  be  regarded  as  places  of  worship  or 
indeed  as  memorials  of  the  dead.   &'rom  the  Phrygians  also  came 
the  oldest  vestiges  of  an  advanced  city  architecture  in  Asia 
winor,  which  Sehliemann  discovered  beneath  the  rubbish  mounds 
01  Hissarlik  in  prehistoric  Tïoy,  and  which  are  indeed  to  be 
referred  to  the  thérd  thousand  years  B.  Ç. 
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Ail  the  peoples  hère  œentioBed  were  eabnerged  in  tbe  great 
changes  sacceeding  the  contest  of  the  Sémites  with  the  victo- 
rious  invading  Indogermans  in   the  first  half  of  the  last  thou- 
sand  years  before  our  era,  or  they  were  coBQuered  by  the  nat- 
ional costoms  of  the  new  rulers,  and  thus  the  native  character 
of  their  art  vanisbed.  Bat  thelr  civilized  tendency  did  not 
disappear  in  the  domains  of  savage  races;  it  lost  itself  tog- 
ether  with  tose  of  the  dying  oriental  world  on  the  lands  of 
the  yonthfwl  and  fresh  Aryan  races  of  the  West,  and  from  this 
then  sprang  that  rich  and  noble  climax  of  civilization,  that 
today  exercises  supreœacy  in  the  art  and  intellectual  life  of 
the  entire  civilized  world. 
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V,  Architecture  of  Eastero  Asia  in  Indie,  Ohina  a 
and  Japan. 

Aside  from  the  great  movement.  in  the  history  of  civilizati- 
on,  that  was  completed  in  the  West  of  the  Asian  part  of  the 
world  and  there  entered  so  deeply  into  the  history  of  the  Da- 
tions, there  was  evolved  in  the  kinédoms  of  middle  and  eastern 
Asia,  in  India,  Ofiina  and  the  adjacent  countries,  a  civilize- 
tion  extending  over  vast  domains,  indeed  then  already  compris- 
ing  the  half  of  ail  mankind,  but  whose  course  présents  an  en- 
tierly  différent  picture  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  West. 
While  the  civilization  heretofore  described  is  found  in  a  con- 
stant stream  passing  from  one  people  to  another,  always  turn- 
ing  toward  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  finally  overleaping  to  the 
grecian  peninsula,  as  we  shall  see  later,  in  order  to  from  t 
thence  advance  fartber  over  new  baces  in  the  West,  ever  becom- 
ing  higher  and  more  many-sided,  the  évolution  of  the  civilis- 
ation of  the  East  was  completed  in  slow  and  but  sligbtly  int- 
errupted  progress  on  the  same  soil  and  on  the  whole  also  ent- 
irely  within  the  bounds  of  the  same  nationality,  one-sided, 
oàly  developed  from  its  own  needs,  with  a  rigid  adhérence  to 
types  once  formed.   ffven  if  the  art  of  this  empire  in  the  co- 
urse of  its  history  adopted  so  many  impulses  from  western  civ- 
ilization, thèse  were  yet  so  transformed  under  the  influence 
of  the  religious  opinions  and  of  the  cbaracter  of  the  people, 
that  the  foreign  éléments  are  only  to  be  recognized  as  rémin- 
iscences. 

The  weight  of  the  civilization  of  eastern  Asia  lies  in  India. 
Hère  immigrated   Iready  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  thous- 
and  years  B.  S. main  branch  of  the  éreat  Indogerman  faœily  of 
races,  occupied  the  river  valleys  of  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges, 
and  finally  the  entire  peninsula,  exerting  in  time  a  strong 
influence  over  the  distant  Fast,  on  China,  Corea,  0apan  and 
the  adjacent  countries.   About  508  B.  C.  the  Persian  kine  Da- 
rius conouered  the  northwest  part  of  western  Indie,  and  in  t 
the  year  326  Alexander  the  Great  took  possession  of  the  enti- 
re domain  on  the  right  side  of  the  Indue.  Thereby  the  forms 
of  Persian  and  Grecian  stone  architecture  penetreted  into  In- 
dia and  tbert:  mingled  with  the  national  nooùti)   architecture, 
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V.  Architecture  cf  Eastern  Asia  in  Indie,  Ghina  a 
and  Japan. 

Aeide  f rom  tbe  great  movement  in  the  bistory  of  civilizati- 
OD,  that  wae  completed  in  the  West  of  tbe  Asian  part  of  the 
world  and  there  entered  so  deeply  into  the  history  of  tbe  na- 
tions, tbere  was  evolved  in  the  kinédoms  of  middle  and  eastern 
Asia,  in  India,  Onina  and  the  adjacent  countries,  a  civiliza- 
tion  extending  over  vast  domains,  indeed  then  already  compris- 
ing  the  half  of  ail  mankind,  but  whose  course  présents  an  en- 
tierly  différent  picture  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  West. 
While  the  civilization  heretofore  described  is  found  in  a  con- 
stant stream  passing  from  one  people  to  another,  always  turn- 
ing  toward  tbe  Wediterranean  Sea,  finally  overleaping  to  the 
«Brecian  peninsula,  as  we  shall  see  later,  in  order  to  froffi  t 
tbence  advance  farther  over  new  baces  in  the  West,  ever  becom- 
ing  higber  and  more  many-sided,  tbe  évolution  of  the  civiliz- 
ation of  the  Ëast  was  completed  in  slow  and  but  sligbtly  int- 
errupted  progress  on  the  same  soil  and  on  the  whole  also  ent- 
irely  within  the  bounds  of  the  same  nationality,  one-sided, 
oily  develcped  from  its  own  needs,  witb  a  riéid  adhérence  te 
types  once  formed.  Even   if  the  art  of  this  empire  in  the  co- 
urse of  its  history  adopted  se  many  impulses  from  western  civ- 
ilization, thèse  were  yet  so  transformée  under  the  influence 
of  the  religious  opinions  and  of  the  character  of  the  people, 
that  the  foreign  éléments  are  only  to  be  recognized  as  rémin- 
iscences. 

The  weight  of  the  civilization  of  eastern  Asia  lies  in  India. 
Hère  immigrated   Iready  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  thous- 
and  years  B.  S. main  branch  of  the  éreat  Indoéerman  family  of 
races,  occupied  tbe  river  valleys  of  tbe  Indus  and  the  Ganées, 
and  finally  the  entire  peninsula,  exerting  in  time  a  strong 
influence  over  the  distant  Fast,  on  China,  Corea,  3apan  and 
the  adjacent  countries.   About  508  B.  C.  the  Persian  kiné  Da- 
rius conouered  the  northwest  part  of  western  India,  and  in  t 
tbe  year  326  Alexander  the  Great  took  possession  of  the  enti- 
re domain  on  the  right  side  of  the  Indus.  Thereby  the  forms 
of  Persian  and  Grecian  stone  architecture  penetrated  into  In- 
dia and  therfc:  mingled  with  the  national  wooden  architecture. 
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froiD  wiiich  proceeded  the  peculiar  and  national  ancient  Indian 

art  style.   This  was  almost  exclusively  a  reliéious  Boaa»ent- 
al  art  and  was  originally  based  on  BrahmaniBin,  the  oldest  In- 
dian religion,  that  acceots  a   divine  trinity,  Brahma  the  Crea- 
tor, Vishnu  the  préserver,  and  Siva  the  destroyer,  in  whose 
service  were  innumerable  subordinate  eods,  semigods  and  démons. 
In  the  second  half  of  the  6  th  century  6.  C.  appeared  the  ér- 
eat  Indian  reformer  Buddha  (the  eniiehtened) .   He  opposed  to 
Brahffiinisffl,  petrii'ied  in  externalities,  its  spéculative  and 
power-seeking  priestbood  and  its  intolérant  caste  System,  his 
wise  teachinés  on  the  duty  of  self-denial,  abstinence  and  is- 
olation from  the  world,  and  thus  founded  Buddhism,  which  was 
then  elevated  to  the  state  religion  in  the  S  rd  century  B.  Q^ 
remaininé  sucb  until  in  the  7  th  century  A,  D.  Çut  this  reli- 
gion never  struck  deep  root  in  the  people.  In  the  6  th  cent- 
ury A.  D.  originated  a  strone  movement  in  favor  of  the  Brahm- 
in  faith,  in  the  course  of  which  the  ''Neo-Erahmanism"  became 
victorious  (7  th  century).  This  developed  a  high  art  period, 
until  Islam  éained  entrance  in  the  12  th  century,  and  in  com- 
bination  with  the  native  art  style  attained  to  a  development 
01  fabulous  Bplendor.   Since  we  shall  describe  this  late  Ind- 
ian (SJohôffîTiedanî  architecture  in  another  place,  there  cornes 
into  considération  for  ancient  Indian  art  only  the  periods  of 
Buddfaism  end  Brahmanism. 

The  oldest  monuments  date  from  the  time  of  king  Ascka.   Af- 
ter  he  was  converted  to  Buddhism  (about  2o0  S.  C),  he  erect- 
ed  in  honor  of  the  divinely  revered  founder  of  the  religion 
numerous  artistic  structures  in  the  forms  of  mémorial  columns, 
topes,  cave  and  grotto  temples.   Likewise  under  the  sway  of 
Neo-Brahmanism  was  grotto  construction  extended  in  a  grand  w 
way.   But  the  highest  works  of  Brahmin  architecture  are  form^ 
ed  by  the  imposing  deteched  temples,  that  we  term  pagodas. 

The  monumental  columns  (stambhes,  lats)  were  erected  in  mem- 
ory  of  the  victéry  of  Buddhism.   They  are  about  c9.4  ft.  high 
and  hâve  a  bellAshaped  capital,  that  supports  reliêious  symb- 
ols,  generally  the  sacred  wheel,  or  figures  of  lions  and  élé- 
phants. As  actuâl  religious  structures  served  the  tobes  (stur 
pas).  Thèse  monuments  so  characteristic  of  Indien  art  hâve 
the  form  of  a  tumulus  completely  roynded  off,  consistiné  of  a 
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square  or  round  base  with  a   dôme  restiné  thereon.   They  were 
entirely  coDStructed  of  stone  and  contained  a  small  cell  in 
tbe  interior,  in  which  the  relies  of  Euddha  were  éenerally 
preserved.   In  this  case  were  they  preferably  named  dagopas. 
The  substructure  was  generally  enclosed  by  a  circle  of  coIuïïîds 
or  a  stone  railing  with  eatew.ys,  on  which  the  ancient  wooden 
architectural  style  with  its  rich  sculpture  appears  to  be  di- 
rectly  transferred  to  stone. (fié.  41).   The  cave  or  grotto 
struètares  indeed  resulted  in  conséquence  of  the  isolation 
from  the  world  tauéht  by  Buddha,  as  settlements  of  Buddhist 
préests.  They  are  either  true  sacrée  temples  (cheitya),  and 
then  hâve  a  ground  plan  similar  to  one  of  the  ffarly  Christian 
basilicas,  as  a  rectangle  eut  deeply  in  the  hill,  when  two  or 
îTiore  rows  of  piers  or  columns  were  left  standing,  to  obtain 
an  interior  in  three  or  more  aisles,  closed  at  the  rear  end 
by  a  semicircle  for  the  dagopa  or  the  statue  oi  Buddha;  or 
they  are  dwellings  like  monasteries  (vihara),  when  square  ce- 
11s  are  erouped  around  a  hall  witb  piers  or  columns.   Tne  ex- 

* 

ecution  is  so  complète  as  if  the  entire  internai  architecture 
and  also  frequently  the  façade  of  a  detsched  and  most  richly 
ornamented  wooaen  temple  were  directly  imitated  in  stone.   fr- 
ven  in  spite  of  their  depressed  form,  tûe  coliiirns  and  their 
varied  composition  as  prisms  and  as  swelled  balusters  with 
console  supports  for  beams  appear  to  be  pétrifiée  wooden  pil- 
iers. (O'ig.  42),     The  most  importent  rock-cut  temples  are  tho- 
se  at  Karli,  Fllora  and  Elephantas.   The  letter  belong  to  the 
créations  of  Keo-Brahmanism,  which  ucdertook  tbere  an  entire- 
ly unusual  work,  wnen  it  not  only  excavated  the  rock  to  form 
temple  interiors/out  also  detached  the  entire  temple  from  the 
rest  of  tre  rock  and  then  sculptured  on  the  exterior  of  the 
colossal  temple  thus  obtained  an  external  architecture  treat- 
ed  in  the  ricbest  manner,  so  that  finally  the  temple  appears 
as  a  detached  rock-cut  cathedral  wrouêht  from  a  single  stone. 
(Wonolithic  temple).   The  Kailasa  at  Sllora  (Eiê.  43)  affords 
an  excellent  spécimen  of  it.   eut  the  Keo-Erahmanic  and  ail 
Indian  art  reached  its  climax  in  those  raiéhty  detached  temples 
scsttered  in  great  numbers  over  ail  India,  that  are  termed  vi- 
manas  by  the  Hindoos,  and  paéodas  by  others.   Those  best  known 
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aiBong  theni  are  those  of  Sriririêatn,  Wadura,  Chalabrom  and  Tan- 

jore.   îhey  consist  oi  a  square  cell,  lyiné  bebino  a  tbree-a 
aisled  room  as  a  relie  shrine,  and  beiore  the  former  are  pla- 
"-'ced  one  or  more  porticos.  Over  the  cell  rises  on  a  low  rect- 
angulsr  substructure  the  massive  square  principal  tower  in  t 
the  foTFi  of  a  high  and  many-sided  pyraniid  (in  the  South),  off- 
set inward  et  eacb  story,  as  a  dôme  (in  the  North)  outlined 
by  a  liât  arc,  This  temple  house  is  enclosed  by  one  or  more 
rectangular  courts  lying  within  each  other  and  formed  by  walls, 
in  whicfj  in  the  larger  plans  also  lie  subordinate  temples,  h 
halls  for  pilgrims  (cboultries) ,  colonnades,  sacred  tanks  etc. 
Likewïse  the  gateways  of  thèse  courts  are  croTtfned  by  those  s 
stepped  pyramids  or  dômes,  which  impart  to  the  entére  temple 
design  its  peculiar  and  fanciful  gênerai  impression. (Pig.  44). 
Tbeir  treatment  by  architectural  members  and  sculptures  is  in- 
deed  truly  marvellous.  The  formation  of  the  supporting  posts 
as  columns,  piers  (Fie.  45),  humac  and  animal  figures,  and  t 
the  supported  members,  the  cornice,  frieze  etc.  exhibit:  an  in- 
finité diversity.  Vacant  speces  are  scarcely  found  on  the 
walls.  The  entire  architecture,  in  connection  with  tne  over- 
flowin&  ornamentetion  borrowea  from  the  native  flora,  fauna 
and  symbolism,  présents  a  wonderiul  reflection  of  the  luxuri- 
ant growth  frcffi  the  Indian  soil  and  of  its  rich  world  of  tho- 
ught  and  imagination.  It  is  the  conception  cf  the  highest  a 
and  iTiOst  amazing  of  ail,  that  civil izat ion  bas  created  in  the 
tropics. 

The  northern  adjacent  empire  of  Chiua  also  hes.  a  very  ancit* 
ent  civilization  extending  back  into  the  third  thousand  years 
B,  C.  This  indeed  developed  in  greater  isolation,  but  still 
in  the  2  nd  century  5.  G.  certain  western  Asian  and  Grecian 
influences,  and  in  the  1  st  century  i.D.  stroné-  Indian-Eudah- 
istic  influences  may  be  recoénized.   With  the  predominatiné 
tendency  towara  tne  practical  and  useful,  towaro  industriel 
attainments,  of  the  nation  belonging  to  tne  wiongolian  race  cf 
menkind,  the  chief  attention  was  paid  to  art  industries,  in 
which  the  Chinese  by  their  technical  knowledée  and  artistic 
quali)bies  reached  a  hiéh  stage,  on  which  tbey  hâve  even  repe- 
atedly  supplied  valuable  models  to  the  West.   In  architecture 
the  evolved  in  gênerai  a  great  advance  only  in  enéineeriné 
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structures,  in  desién  of  csnals,  bridées  and  fortifications, 
their  ffost  importent  work  in  tbat  domain  is  the  Chinese  wall, 
already  commenced  in  846  6,  G.  and  erected  for  protection  a^- 
ainst  the  hordes  of  nortbern  barbariens,  which  extends  to  a 
len^th  of  about  1864  miles  over  broad  river  valleys  and  bieh 
mountain  ranées  (Pie.  46),   It  is  constructed  of  externsl  and 
internai  walls  of  about  3.28  ft.  in  tbickness  and  of  stone  or 
brick,  lilled  witb  rubbish  and  earth ,  covered  witb  burnt  til- 
es  and  crowned  by  battlements.   Its  widtb  amounts  to  11. d  to 
26. 3  ft.  and  its  heieht  to  83.0  to  52.5  ft.   It  was  put  into 
defensible  condition  by  stately  round-arched  gateways,  massi- 
ve Project ing  square  towers  and  a  contÏLUOus  open  platform. 
It  bas  in  great  part  now  fallen  down. 

Otber  stone  structures  of  a  monumental  character  to  be  men- 
ticned  in  tbe  first  line  are  the  triumpbal  and  honorary  gate- 
ways  (pai-lu),  whicb  were  erected  at  the  command  of  the  emper- 
or  or  bis  représentative  before  the  gâtes,  on  the  public  squ- 
ares and  in  tbe  streets  for  a  permanent  mémorial  of  a  great 
event  or  in  bonor  of  especially  deservine  men.(Fié.  4?).   Tbe 
forms  employed  for  thèse  are  taken  directly  from  the  metbods 
of  wooaen  construction,  îïbich  dominated  the  entire  Obinese  ar- 
chitectural style.  The  architecture  exhibits  always  tbe  same 
scbeme  for  ail  buildings,  botb  for  résidence  and  relegious  p 
purposes;  only  the  terraced  and  basai  substructures  and  tbe 
stairways  are  of  asblars,  but  the  superstructures  are  of  wood, 
using  brickvjork  witb  a  plaster  coatiné  to  fill  the  panels  of 
the  half  timber  work.  Each  story  appears  as  a  carefully  exé- 
cutée wooden  framework.   As  supports  are  employed  round  or 
square  posts,(Pié.  48),  tfee  latter  usually  with  rounded  angl- 
es. They  stand  on  a  flat  disk-like  plate  extendine  to  the 
floor  witb  a  cove.  Capitals  are  wanting.   The  beams  suDport- 
ine  tbe  ceiliné  rest  upon  corbel-like  arms  or  caps  projecting 
from  tbem,  tbat  are  elastically  curved  and  are  carved  in  tbe 
richer  treatment,  partly  in  tbe  form  of  the  beads  of  éléphan- 
ts, araéons  etc.  The  ceilings  are  norizontal  and  are  divided 
by  wooden  bands  into  small  and  mostly  square  panels,  whose  s 
surfaces  receive  ornamental  décoration.  Overlaid  ornaments 
adorn  tbe  crossings  of  the  bands.   Tbe  centre  of  richer  ceil- 
ings frequently  contains  a  considerably  raised  square  or  pol- 
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polygonal  panels  with  stronely  projecting  moulcings  arraneed 
in  star  foriri.   Beneath  the  ceilinê  exteuds  a  peculiar  fries^e 
coiïiposed  of  wooden  arms  and  caps  (masugami),  that  take  the 
place  of  the  console  comice.  (Fié.  49).   'The  same  forni  of  cor- 
nice  is  again  lound  on  the  façades  as  the  upperniost  terminat- 
ioD.Piê.  53).  The  effect  of  the  exteriors  of  Qhinese  buildi- 
ngs is  based  on  the  airy  corridorrs  or  porticos  extendiné  ar~ 
ound  the  ground  story,  and  particularly  upon  the  widely  proj- 
ecting  roof  (t'ing),  that  finds  employinent  in  abundant  measu- 
re,  even  on  the  honorary  and  entrance  éfffeeways  merely  compos- 
ed  of  posts.   It  is  constructed  by  means  oi  concave  curved 
tifflbers,  bent  upward  at  the  angles,  is  covered  by  concave  ti- 
les  of  différent  colors,  and  on  the  underside  the  purlins, 
braces  and  rafters  are  decorated  in  the  most  animated  way  by 
ail  sorts  of  fanciful  carvings.  This  type  occurs  in  approxi- 
mately  similar  combinations  on  the  temples  as  on  the  seculer 
buildings. (Fig.  50). 

Distinct  temples  were  not  erected  in  the  early  period.  The 
ancient  stete  religion  for  two  thousand  years  was  devoted  to 
the  vénération  ci  heaven,  earth  ano  ancestors,  and  lacked  the 
foriTiation  of  myths.   Therefore  it  requirec  no  temple.   Qnder 
the  open  sky,  on  terraces  were  offerec  prajprer  and  offericé^s. 
Only  sfter  Buddhisrri  nad  found  admission  te  a  éreater  extent 
(in  the  2   nd  century  A.  D.)  orisinated  the  slender  pagoda  tow- 
er  (tha),  so  cnaracteristic  of  Qhinese  architecture,  which  is 
coïTiposed  of  a  considérable  number  of  quite  sioûlerly  treated 
stories,  each  one  furnished  with  the  fancifully  curved  roof, 
at  whose  edges  soffietiiEes  hane  bells.(Pig.  51).   They  stand  on 
stone  substructures,  and  generally  hâve  in  the  upper  stories 
enclosiné  éelleries  cornposed  of  wooden  colunins,  and  the  sépa- 
rât e  stories  are  treated  just  as  in  seculer  architecture.   In 
the  later  period  were  aise  erected  low  and  wide  hall-like  tem- 
ple structures.   They  éenerally  received  a  douDle  roof.   The 
interior  contains  in  the  centre  of  the  room  a  structure  like 
an  altar  for  the  divine  image  oi  tuddha.   At  the  walls  are 
placed  représentations  of  the  subordinate  gods.(Pie.  52). 

In  secular  architecture  the  impérial  palaces  occupy  the  far 
most  important  place.   Other  résidence  architecture  was  too 
much  restricted  in  its  free  development  by  the  maéisterial 
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buildiDê  régulations,  accordiiig  to  whicb  a  definite  and  fixed 
rule  for  every  owner  in  accordance  with  bis  rank,  had  to  be 
followed,  concfirniné  tbe  proportions  of  the  différent  parts, 
tbe  number  cf  columns  to  be  employed  and  the  like.   îbe  pala- 
ces consist  01  a  larger  number  of  structures,  that  are  separ- 
ately  intended  for  the  court,  for  the  servants  and  tbe  house- 
keepiné.  As  a  rule  tbey  were  erected  in  symmetrical  arrange- 
icent  on  terraces  in  several  steps,  surrounded  by  luxuriantly 
moulded  and  ornamented  enclosures  of  stone.  One  stocy  porti- 
cos  connected  the  buildings  intended  for  the  housekeepiné.  T 
Tne  doorwciys  (ffig.  53)  bave  a  rectangular  or  pointed  form,  t 
the  latter  extending  but  sligbtly  above  the  semicirculsr  line. 
At  the  Windows  is  usually  found  a  very  low  foiled  arch.   For 
the  plinth  of  the  buildiné,  the  architraves  and  even  on  part- 
"icularîy  accented  pièces  were  employed  clay  tiles,  plaln,  or- 
namented or  adorned  by  sculptured  reliefs,  which  especially 
hariiionized  witii  tne  low  carvinss  in  wood.('"as.  53).   Tiia  orn- 
a.p<ent  on  the  x'^ie'7.3s   exhîDios  éeometrical  form?,  particularly 
ziézaé  patterns,  interlsced  bends,  frets  (Fié.  90,  Greek  bands), 
rosettes,  repeats,  scrolls  etc.  in  a  very  free  play  cf  line, 
y  et  alvitys  m  an  animeted  course.   In  the  panels  orily  tbe  Pl- 
ay cf  waves  and  bands  of  clouds  are  corribined  ir  endless  re-ve- 
titicn,  corr.poEliip  liveJy  surfaces  cf  wa.ter  and  cloud  forms, 
in  which  play  and  roll  the  fanciful  dre.Rcn  figures.   To  heién- 
Len  the  effect  ail  parts  cf  Cbinese  buildin&s,  se  far  as  the 
materiei  itself  is  net  treated  in  color  (élazed  clay  tiles), 
receives  an  extreoiely  varied  paintiné,  finely  êraduated  to  t 
the  warm  yelloF  tone  of  tbe  ground. 

Particular  skill  is  shown  by  tbe  Chinese  people  in  tbe  arr- 
angement of  buildings  in  tbe  landscepe.  T'beir  gardens  are  1 
laid  out  in  skilfully  conceived  irregularity  with  cascades, 
ligbt  bridées,  artificial  grottos  and  ruins,  temples,  cottag- 
es, monuments  and  picturesque  groups  of  trees, .alternating  w 
with  peaceful  meadows  etc.,  and  tbey  are  tbe  direct  prototypes 
for  tbe  style  cf  the  ""Fnglish  éardens'',  that  became  gênerai 
in  Europe  from  tbe  middle  cf  the  18  tb  century. 
-  In  Japan  civilisation  and  art,  in  regard  te  national  customs, 
religion  and  external  conditions,  on  tbe  wbole  proceedec  on 
similer  principles,  directly  under  tbe  stroné  influence  of  tbe 
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Oiiinese,  so  that  ils  architecture  essentially  has  the  sanie  c 
cnaracteristics  as  theirs.   But  since  airea-iy  the  entire  coun- 
try  surroundeoi  by  ths  seàn  its  éeo^^^rapnical  location  exhibits 
so  tnany  advantases  ovsr  China  by  its  mild  cliiiiate  oeloiiginé 
to  tue  bemperate  zone  and  by  the  favorable  nature  of  the  soil, 
tous  the  Jâ'panese  also  hâve  in  comoarison  to  the  racially  al- 
lied  Ohinese  a  hiôher  artistic  endovnnent  and  an  expressed  in- 
clination toward  a  reiined  and  cultivated  iife  for  itself,  t 
that  also  appears  in  a  nicher  conception  of  artistic  oroblems 
and  an  ennobling  of  the  artistic  -neans  of  expression.   Thus 
the  îTiain  type,  the  naterials,  the  methods  and  the  alphabet  o 
of  forms  were  then  transierred,  but  were  brought  in  Japan  to 
a  higher  develop:Tient  and  perfection. 

The  historical  tradition  of  Japan  does  not  extend  beyond  t 
the  7  th  century  3.  C,  but  only  frsra  the  end  of  the  3  ra  A, 
D.  does  it  afford  authentic  stateiTients.   At  that  tiiae  the  is~ 
land  eoipâre  v/as  permanently  united  under  one  nionarch  (ïïiikado). 

ri 

The  original  relieion  of  the  country  is  based  on  the  Shito 
faith,  the  divine  vénération  of  great  world  objects,  the  for- 
ces of  nature  and  certain  enlightened  spirits,  and  also  in 
the  later  oeriod  of  ancestor/s,  without  strie tly  stated  doamas 
or  aeiinite  custornary  cornrnands.   About  tne  middle  of  the  o  th 
century  A.  D.  entered  Suddhis.n,  and  thenoeforth  the  two  reli- 
sions reTiained  peacet'ully  tofiether,  witn  a  varied  influence 
and  fusion  of  the  worship  peculiar  to  thern.   The  Shinto  temp- 
les exhibit  a  continuai  évolution  from  the  earliest  historic- 
al period  until  the  oresent  ti.rie,  altnough  in  accordance  with 
an  ancient  custoa,  they  are  torn  down  after  definite  periods, 
(in  tne  province  of  Ise  after  20   years,  in  Osa  Hachimon  after 
33,  in  Izumen  sometimes  after  30  years),  and  the  principle 
was  establèshed,  that  they  were  to  be  rebuilt  as  faithful  iin- 
itations  of  the  old  temples.   The  influence  of  the  Buddhist 
style  01  architecture,  tne  changes  in  the  intellectual  and  r 
reli^ious  vieivs  produced  irequently  by  time  and  place,  as  we- 
11  as  those  in  artistic  design  also  influenced  tne  artistic 
transformation  of  thèse  temples. 

The  Shinto  temoles  in  the  earliest  period  (until  the  en5  of 
the  8  th  century  A.  D.  co.Tiprised  a  square  or  rectan^ular  rooffi, 
either  unaivided  or  separated  into  two  cells,  the  front  divi- 
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division  serviné  as  an  anterooQi  to  the  sanctuary.  The  cover- 
ing  was  a  gable  roof,  leavins  iree  gables  on  two  sides.  Aro- 
und  tne  temole  interior  extended  generally  an  external  corri- 
dor at  the  heisnt  of  the  internai  floor,  which  was  accessible 
ûy  a  cotnparatively  hiâh  flignt  of  steps. 

The  dimensions  of  the  interior  of  the  temple  vary  befcween 
9.8  and  oQ,0   ft.  Great  round  tree  tranks  are  connecbed  by  h 
horizontal  timbers  and  support  the  roof  purlins.   Besides  tne 
gable  rafters  crossing  at  the  ridge  or  spécial  ridge  and  pur- 
lin  ornaraents,  no  other  décoration  exists.   In  larger  plans 
other  structures  are  grouped  around  the  temple  proper,  treas- 
uries  and  guest  rooms,  granaries,  liviné  rooms  and  the  like, 
without  being  connected  by  covered  passages.   The  temple  pre- 
cinct  is  externally  characterized  in  even  simple  plans  by  the 
torii,  the  gateways  peculiar  to  Shinto  architecture.   Thèse 
consist  of  vertical  round  trunks,  or  those  slightly  inclined 
toward  each  otner,  vâtn  éirts  and  single  or  double  caps  at 
top,  whose  overhàngin.^  ends  are  sli-ghtly  curved  upward.  (F^ig.  . 
54  a).  Their  form  is  so  typical,  that  even  when  erected  in 
stone  and  bronze,  as  exceotionally  occurred  for  tne  torii  of 
the  Yoya  tejjole  au  iNikkno,  it  was  in  nowise  chanseci.   The  ïîio- 
st  famous  te;iiDles  oi  tnis  kind  are  tnose  at  "^ikko  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Iso.   There  since  the  lirst  century  of  our  era  has 
been  preserved  in  costly  shrines  ano  revered  the  sacred  rnirr- 
or,  as  a  symbol  of  the  sun  and  of  ligiit,  and  likewise  a  sword, 
both  of  divène  origin  according  to  the  legend;  impérial  prin- 
cesses hâve  from  ancient  times  served  as  prieatesses.   Thèse 
temples  at  Nikko  still  exhibit  the  Shinto  style  in  its  origi- 
nal purity. 

5^rom  the  change  to  the  9  th  century  onward  Buddhism  forms 
with  their  curved  lines  and  surfaces  intruded  into  the  simple 
Shinto  style  of  architecture  in  most  of  the  temple  structures. 
Sut  the  corridor  is  preferably  en^arged  at  the  entrance  side 
to  a  place  of  prayer  (kohai),  that  is  covered  by  a  shed  roof. 
There  occurs  a  further  subdivision  of  tne  temple  interior,  y 
yet  always  so  that  the  sanctuary  occupies  the  most  dastant  a 
and  relatively  sraallest  room,  in  accordance  with  the  Shinto 
'  belief,  tnat  the  sacred  mirror  should  never  be  exposed  to  tne 
external  world  and  tne  gaze  of  ordinary  mortals.   The  form  of 
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division  serviné  as  an  anteroom  to  the  sanctuary.  The  cover- 
ing  was  a  gable  roof,  leaviag  free  gables  on  two  sides.   Aro- 

/'.  und  the  temple  interior  extended  generally  an  external  corri- 
dor at  the  heiéht  of  the  internai  floor,  which  was  accessible 
by  a  comparatively  hiêh  flight  of  steps. 

The  dimensions  of  the  interior  oi  the  temple  vary  between 
9. S  and  36.0  ft.  Qreat  round  tree  trnnks  are  connected  by  h 
horizontal  timbers  and  support  the  roof  purlins.   Besides  the 
gable  rafters  orossing  at  the  ridge  or  spécial  ridge  and  pur- 
lin  ornaments,  no  other  décoration  exists.  In  larger  plans 
other  structures  are  grouped  around  the  temple  proper,  treas- 
uries  and  guest  rooms,  granaries,  living  rooms  and  the  like, 
without  being  connected  by  covered  passages.   The  temple  pre- 
cinct  is  externally  characterized  An  even  simple  plans  by  the 
torii,  the  gateways  peculiar  to  Shinto  architecture.   Thèse 
consist  of  vertical  round  trunks,  or  those  slightly  inclined 
toward  each  other,  with  éirts  and  single  or  double  caps  at 
top,  whose  overhanging  ends  are  slightly  curved  upward. (?ig. . 
54  a).  îheir  form  is  so  typical,  that  even  when  erected  in 
stone  and  bronze,  as  exceptionally  occurred  for  the  torii  of 
the  Yoya  temple  aï  inkkno,  it  was  in  nowise  changea.   The  mo- 
st  famous  temples  of  tnis  kind  are  those  at  Nikko  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Iso.  There  since  the  first  century  of  our  era  has 
been  preserved  in  costly  shrines  and  revered  the  sacred  rairr- 
or,  as  a  symbol  of  the  sun  and  of  light,  and  likewise  a  sword, 
both  of  divéne  origin  according  to  the  legend;  impérial  prin- 
cesses hâve  from  anoient  times  served  as  priestesses.   Thèse 
temples  at  Nikko  still  exhibit  the  Shinto  style  in  its  origi- 
nal purity. 

Prom  the  change  to  the  9  th  century  onward  Buddhism  forms 
with  their  curved  lines  and  surfaces  intruded  into  the  simple 
Shinto  style  of  architecture  in  most  of  the  temple  structures. 
Sut  the  corridor  is  preferably  en|arged  at  the  entrance  side 
to  a  place  of  prayer  (kohai),  that  is  covered  by  a  shed  roof. 
Tbere  occurs  a  further  subdivision  of  the  temple  interior,  y 
yet  always  so  that  the  sanctuary  occupies  the  most  dastant  a 
and  relatively  smallest  room,  in  accordance  with  the  Shinto 

,-'belief,  tnat  the  sacred  mirror  should  never  be  exposed  to  the 
external  world  and  tne  ôaze  of  ordinary  mortals.  The  form  of 
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the   roof  lost  its  simplicity;  its  surfaces  bscame  concave, 
the  number  of  ridée  lines  was  increased.   The  caps  and  braces 
01  Buddhist  art  were  adopted,   grom  about  the  beginninê  of 
the  16  th  century  onvmrd  the  fusion  of  Shinto  architecture 
with  that  of  Quadhism  —  aside  from  sooie  exceptions  like  the 
Shinto  temples  at  Nikko  —  became  nearly  complète.   A.s  the 
last  step  may  be  taken  the  so-called  eieht  ridée  style,  an 
example  of  which  is  given  in  9iè,   54  h,    the  temple  of  a  hund- 
red  corners  at  Kiotp. 

In  connection  with  the  Shinto  temples  is  yet  to  be  mention- 
ed  the  No  théâtres,  that  are  frequently  connected  with  them 
as  well  as  with  the  larger  palace  designs.   Thèse  consist  of 
a  square  stage  open  at  its  sides,  with  an  adjacent  room  for 
the  chorus  and  the  rausicians.   The  latter  is  connected  at  the 
rear  by  a  suspension  ÊPidge  with  the  waitiné  and  dressing  ro- 
oms  for  the  actors.  The  audience  roora  extends  around  the  stage 
in  three  rectangular  wings.   The  No  stase  serves  for  the  prés- 
entation of  traditional  dances,  chiefly  with  a  meaning  connec- 
ted with  the  history  of  the  religion. 

With  the  spread  of  BuddhisTi  was  introciuced  the  Chinese  sty- 
le of  architecture  with  the  caeoda  towers  in  several  stories 
exclusively  belongind  to  Buddhist  art.Cn^is.  55).  Thenceforth 
arose  numerous  Buddhist  temples  (tera),  that  may  also  be  term- 
ed  monasteries  on  account  of  their  plans  as  great  groups  of 
buildings.   Among  them  the  temple  (or  monastery)  of  Horiuji, 
completed  about  QOO   A.  D. ,  présents  the  most  prominent  example 
of  the  early  period.  On  a  rectangular  enclosed  area  accessi- 
ble through  large  and  impressive  torii  were  erected  several 
structures,  among  which  the  one  or  two  story  Con-ao  (main  tem- 
ble,  golden  hall)  and  the  Ko-do  (preachiné  or  prayer  hall)  o 
occupy  the  most  prominent  places.   In  the  immédiate  vicinity 
also  stand  the  Ko-ro  (drum  tower),  the  3ho-ro  (bell  tower), 
both  chiefly  in  two  stories,  the  To,  a  tower  structure  in  sev- 
veral  stories,  and  the  Kaiôro  or  Ho-ro,  a  portico-like  elalle- 
ry  or  cloister,  which  connects  tne  main  temple,  erected  about 
at  the  centre  oi  the  temole  plan,  with  the  preaching  hali,  t 
the  bell  and  drum  towèrs  and  the  paéoda,   A  mémorial  capital 
the  (Shakado)  in  memory  of  the  founder  of  Buddhism,  a  library 
(the  Kiozo)  containins  the  sacred  wrixings  and  a  treasury  (Ta- 
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('Taho-to)  for  receiving  the  relies  and  temple  treasures  comp- 
lète the  inner  temple  enclosare.   A  éateway  séparâtes  this. 
Iq  tûe  outer  circuit  about  the  inner  temple  precinct  are  érou- 
ped  the  dwellings  of  the  priests,  the  bath  house  and  the  trea- 
sury  (Shosoin  or  Hozo)  as  fireproof  storehouses  for  precious 
articles  and  provisions.   Aside  from  tne  stone  substructures, 
ail  thèse  buildings  are  almost  entirely  constructed  of  wood. 
The  supports  are  round  wooden  columns  diminished  in  curved 
outlines,  (ffig.  58),  on  whose  tops  elastically  curved  caps 
or  braces  intersect  as  supports  of  the  beams.   Thereby  the 
interspace  also  receives  a  harmonious  outline.   'The  wide  pro- 
jection 01  the  roof  rests  on  inserted  lower  rafters.   The  cur- 
vature  oi  the  roof  is  produced  by  several  rafters  set  over  e 
each  other,,  the  ends  of  the  lower  ones  forming  a  continuous 
and  very  effective  dentil  band.(5'i,gs.  54,  55).   The  internai 
ceilings  are  mostly  horizontal  and  are  divided  into  small  re- 
cessed  panels  by  bands,  and  which  are  later  decorated  by  orn- 
amental  and  fiéure  reoresentations,  especially  birds  and  dra- 
gons,  S'or  richer  designs  already  at  an  early  date  (in  the  8 
3  th  century),  the  walls  enolosiné  the  principal  rooiii  were  c 
connected  with  the  horizontal  ceilins  by  cavettos,  or  the  ce- 
ilind  itself  was  divided  into  two  surfaces,  the  central  area 
being  strongly  raised  and  passinâ  into  tne  lower  surface  by 
a  cavetto.  The  altar  éenerally  stands  in  the  interior  'in  t 
the  middle  between  the  two  main  pillars,  more  rarely  next  the 
rear  wall.   It  is  composed  of  a  massively  apoearing  substruct- 
ure, very  carefully  érouped  mouldings,  and  a  very  eleôant  ra- 
iling  above  this.   The  entire  exécution  of  the  temple  constr- 
uction is  excellent.  The  Japanese  are  masters  in  the  art  of 
joinery.   îheir  works  are  characfcerized  by  the  éreatest  care 
in  the  construction  and  an  unèxcelled  and  loviné  treatment  of 
the  rich  ornamental  carved  work  of  ail  détails.  (B^ig.  57).  The 
îïiost  important  motives  in  ornament  are  formed  by  the  cloud  b 
band,  also  occurriné  in  Chinese  art,  the  movement  of  the  wav- 
es, forms  of  plants,  flowers  and  animais,  very  freely  conven- 
tionalized.   '?inally  the  visible  parts  receive  a  warm  and  har- 
monious coàtiQà  of  colors,  combined  with  refined  taste.   Tnis 
high  perfection  of  Japanese  buildinss  is  due   to  tne  fact,  th- 
fc?  at  the  Japanese  nobility  took  up  tfie  practice  oi  art  as  their 
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privile&e,  and  tne  care  of  art  was  treDsmitted  froni  f^eneration 
to  g-eneratioii. 

The  best  period  of  b'uaabist-Japane.se  temple  architecture  i 
falls  in  the  10  th  and  11  th  centuries.   Tn  the  16  th  century 
the  érection  of  castles  (Shiro)  and  palaces  beconies  iTiOre  more 
iDipcrtant,  wbich  is  chieijy  expressed  in  the  &rand  end  skiliul 
lay-out  of  the  gênerai  plans,  as  well  as  in  the  splendid  eou- 
ipment  of  the  buildin&s  with  sculptures  and  peinting.  likew- 
ise  hère  were  not  arranéed  a  larée  number  of  rooms  in  s  siné- 
le  buildiné,,  but  where  severel  halls  Y^ere   te  be  provided,  th- 
èse were  erected  in  separate  structures  end  cciribined  in  grou- 
ps  of  buildings,  that  in  great  part  were  connectée  by  portic- 
os.  Herein  Japanese  art  shows  itself  clearly  freer  than  the 
Qhinese,   The  castle  cf  Ni.jo  in  Kicto  was  complétée  in  the 
year  16C2  and  is  taken  to  De  the  most  prominent  mesterwcrk  of 
this  period, 

Its  highest  triumph  end  most  intimste  charm  is  evolved  by 
Japanese  architecture  in  the  ^'lanoscepe  architecture",  the 
fairy-lixe  desipns  of  the  parks  of  great  temples  end  palaces, 
and  even  if  in  lesser  proportions,  in  the  e>itremely  hsrmorDo- 
/-;  us  Pardens  of  the  separate  dwellings.   Hère  appears  the  innate 
art  tendency  of  the  Japanese  in  tne  happiest  fusion  with  their 
inborn  love  of  nature.   By  it  is  also  determined  the  plan  of 
the  simple  house.   As  a  rule,  tbis  is  only  cccupied  by  one  f 
lagily,  and  therefore  it  is  small,  cne  story  and  without  cel- 
lar,  without  stairway,  attic  or  fireplace,  also  bein£  exter» — 
ally  âlmost  vàthout  architectural  treatment;  its  insignif icant 
side  is  toward  the  street.   On  the  three  otner  sides  the  int- 
ernai rooms  are  enclosed  by  slidine  panels  instead  of  perman- 
ent walls,  and  thèse  can  be  slid  apert  independently,  so  that 
separate  rooms  may  be  chanéed  into  en  open  hall,  and  thus  be 
brought  into  direct  connection  with  the  éarden.   Likewise  the 
internai  division  walls  are  mcstly  movatle,  in  order  accord i- 
ng  to  need,  to  Pe  able  to  make  changes  in  the  subdivision  oi 
the  rooms  at  any  time.   This  house  has  net  its  propotype  in 
China,  like  the  Budahist  temple;  it  is  directly  crieinateo  f 
from  the  climatic  conditions  oi  the  country  snd  from  the  reo- 
uirements  and  customs  of  the  people,  as  a  purely  national  pro- 
duct. 
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Until  the  endoof  the  18  th  centur-y  continues  the  advance  of 
Japanese  architecture.  Thenceforward  an  endeavor  for-  merely 
external  magnificence  with  frequently  work  purely  for  show, 
an  invasion  of  meaningless  linear  curvatures,  a  certain  Baroc- 
co  tendency,  foreign  to  the  nature  of  the  Japanese  style,  be- 
came  perceptible;  the  stage  of  décadence  coDimenced. 

3ince  the  year  1868,  the  Japanese  iioyal  house  and  its  gover- 
nment  has  striven  to  strip  off  the  ancient  feudal  forms,  both 
in  political  arrangements  as  well  as  in  architecture,  and  to 
transform  public  architecture  in  eccordance  with  Européen  mo- 
dels.  Tbus  gradùally  disappear-  in  the  country  of  the  setting 
sun  the  characteristics  of  its  âncient  civilization  anc  its 
rich  art  in  so  many  lines. 


A 
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VI.   Grecieii  Architecture. 
1.   Generel  and  historic&l  bâsis. 
If  after  our  considération  of  tfie  architecturel  ironuments 
of  oriental  antiouity,  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  West  end  enter 
on  Srecian  soil,  we  obtain  sn  entirely  différent  picture,  th- 
an  the  scène  of  ancient  oriental  ciwilization  and  history  can 
présent.   Not  8  widely  extended  river  valley,  tbat  became  for 
its  inbabitents  the  condition  of  8  monotonous  and  comffion  life, 
but  a  country  ouen  on  ail  sides  and  washed  by  the  sea,  which 
witb  its  dee^Jy  intersectiné  bays  formed  a  natural  codtiiiju  ni  ca- 
tion for  commerce,  at  first  between  the  numerous  islands  of 
Aegean  Sea  and  also  thus  between  ail  the  coastal  lands  of  the 
oriental  and  the  western  world  lying  around  the  ^/îediterranean. 
To  this  are,  added  the  rich  advantaées  of  an  unusually  favora- 
ble netural  condition  of  the  country  by  the  rich  alternetion 
of  boldly  risin^  oiounteins  with  fruitful  velleys  and  plains, 
-and  a  rare  diversity  in  climatic  conditions,  where  the  worth 
is  adorned  by  beech  forests  and  exhibits  the  entire  character 
01  the  moderete  climate,  while  in  the  South  the  palms  wave  in 
the  midst  of  fraérant  groves  cf  oranees  and  leions.   In  this 
lana  we  meet  witn  a  people  spruné  froîi'  the  ancient  race  of  t 
the  Aryans,  endowed  with  the  intellectuel  snd  nstioral  advan- 
teges  of  this  femily  of  nations,  that  evolved  a  wonderful  cli- 
Œax  of  civil ization  and  of  art,  whose  works  up  to  the  présent 
time  are  reckoned  the  most  exalted  and  the  noblest  of  ail,  w 
which  the  human  mind  nas  ever  conceived  and  produced. 

The  roots  cf  Grecian  art  are  found  in  that  widely  8dvancin,é 
civilization  developed  in  the  coastal  provinces  and  on  the  i 
islands  of  the  Aeéean  Sea,  whose  remains  were  discovered  to 
us  by  K.  Schliemann  and  his  coworkers  in  the  runbish  heaps  of 
Kissarlik,  Mycenee,  Tyrins,  Cnossos  anc  at  other  places.   Th- 
is so-called  Mycenaean  civilization  comprises  tne  preerecian 
stone  and  bronze  periods'  in  ase,  importance  end  extent,  it 
is  not  inferjor  to  the  Chaldean  and  f^yptian.   Its  best  peri- 
od  falls  in  the  time  ironi  1900  to  about  1200  B.  0.,  accorôiné 
to  dateable  linds,  and  particularly  to  conclude  froni  introdu- 
ced  Kgyptian  products.   As  its  supporters  are  to  De  reearded 
the  Achaians,  who  settlec  on  the  eastern  coasts  ci  Greece  as 
far  es  Orete.   The  Greeks  later  named  them  Felaseians  and  des- 
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designeted  by  tbis  name  ail  peoples  located  in  Greece  in  the 
prebistoric  period. 

Tlie  (sreeKs  assumed  Thessaly  as  tbe  true  native  lano  or  tbe- 
ir  race.   Tbere  was  found  a  chief  seat  of  Mycenaeen  civiliza- 
tion  celebrated  in  legends;  tbere  bad  tbe  Aeolians*tbeir  borne, 
one  01  tbe  three  chiei  races  of  tbe  Grecian  people.  Tbe  two 
otbers  were  tbe  Dorians  and  tbe  lonians,  Tbe  lormer  dwelt  in 
the  prebistoric  period  in  tbe  province  of  D  ris  m  tbe  beart 
oï  W  cece.   Tne  lonians  nad  sextied  iartner  soutb  m  Attica, 
on  tne  istbaïus  and  on  tne  nortbern  coast  oi  tne  t-.^oponessus. 

U)Ote,      The  Âeoliane    orobably   did   not   form   a   race   of   apecial 
characîer'    like    the    two  othera;     the   Greeks   designateé   ail    as 
Âeolians,    who   were  not  of  Borie   or   of   lonie   race. 

Aoout  tne  ^na  oi  tne  second  tbousand  years  F.  C. ,  tbere  oc- 
curred  in  connection  witb  tbe  first  severe  contest  of  tbe  Bel- 
lenic  races  witb  tbe  Aryan  peoples,  tbose  ereat  movements  ana 
racial  aisplacements,  tnat  gave  to  Heiienic  civilization  its 
permanent  oasis.  Tne  Aeolians  tcoK  possession  ol  tbe  nortbe- 
rn part  01  tfje  western  coasts  of  Asia  iviinor  and  tbe  island  of 
DfcSDos;  tbe  Ioniens  settled  on  tne  miaaie  portion  of  tnese 
coasts  and  tne  opposite  islands  ot  tbe  Aepesn  ^ea;    but  tbe  Do- 
rians penetratea  soutbward,  conquered  and  occupied  tbe  Feiop- 
onnessus,  tbe  soutnern  islanas  of  the  Aeéean  cea  ano  tbe  sou- 
tbernmost  portion  of  tbe  western  coasts  of  Asia  fv-inor,   borne 
centuries  later,  tbey  extended  their  aoirains  by  ^reat  activi- 
ty  m  colonization  over  tbe  western  provinces  about  tbe  Wedi- 
terranean  b'ea,  especialiy  repressiné  tbe  Pnoenician  naval  su- 
preinacy,  ana  tney  lounded  in  b'icily  and  m  lower  Italy  a  atr- 
on^ly  iloursmiré  colonv  of  Wagna  trecia. 

0£  tne  tnree  races,  tne  Dorians  and  tne  lonians  exerted  a 
predominatin^  influence  upon  tbe  civilisation  and  art  of  Gre- 
ece.   ffxtreiuely  unlike  were  tbey  in  reéard  to  tbeir  natural 
talents:-  Tbe  Doi^ians  witn  mamy  stren&tn,  neavy,  earnest  and 
dignified,  but  also  brave  and  temperate,  on  tbe  contrery  the 
lonians  witb  warmer  feeling,  a  mobile  imagination  and  an  ex- 
tremely  bigb  intellectuel  eadowsient,  >  but  elsc  witb  a  certain 
tendency  to  live  well,  whicb  reduced  actual  powers  and  hed  as 
a  resuit  mistrust,  envy  and  jealousy  toward  éreat  nien  risen 
froiïi  tbe  people.   But  in  spite  of  this  diversity,  after  tbey 
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had  obteined  per-iiisnent  bebitations  end  had  attsined  to  order— 
ly  government  and  commonweal,  the  Dorians  in  Sparta  and  tbe 
ionians  in  Âthens,  tbe  Greeks  felt  tbeiriselves  to  be  one  race, 
and  this  unity  was  carefully  maintained  and  strengtbened  by 
the  common  festiwals  in  Olympia,  Delphi  and  other  places,  re- 
curring  at  regular  intervais.  Thus  also  in  the  first  half  of 
the  5  th  century  they  survived  tbat  ceighty  test  oi  strength, 
in  which  the  little  nation  of  the  Greeks  overthrew  an  overpow- 
ering  enemy  invading  them  froni  i^.sia,  the  fersians,  after  a  f 
famous  war,  and  thus  retained  their  national  independence.  t 
Tnereby  Sreece  entered  on  its  best  period.   It  was  unfortuna- 
tely  of  but  comparât ivel y  brief  duration.   The  splendid  rise 
©f  Athens  as  the  centre  of  political  power  and  to  the  élévat- 
ion 01  sciences  and  of  arts  aroused  tne  envy  of  Sparta,  and 
thus  originated  that  unblessed  contest  of  tbe  individual  Sta- 
tes for  supremacy  (hegemony),  in  which  Greece  présents  a  pic- 
ture  of  the  most  wretched  disruption.   In  this  war  of  brothe- 
rs  the  Sreeks  squandered  their  best  powers,  until  they  yield- 
ed  almost  defenceless  to  the  Macedonian  conqueror  (in  the  bat- 
tle  of  Gheronea  in  338)  and  lost  their  freedon-i  forever.   Then 
fell  into  décadence  tbe  national  individnality  and  the  purity 
of  Srecian  life  and  of  Grecian  art.   The  leter  culture  devel- 
oped  by  the  new  masters  already  manifests  a  transition  to  new 
conceptions  and  new  forms.   In  the  year  168  the  kinedom  of  Ma- 
cedcnia  was  subjugated  by  the  Romans  and  Corinth  was  destroy- 
ed  in  146  B.  C.  Greece  had  become  a  Roman  province.   Thus  en- 
ded  its  political  history.  But  in  the  realm  of  thcught  and 
of  beauty,  the  Greeks  now  entered  into  their  supremacy  over 
the  world. 

In  the  entire  Greek  ciwilization,  the  représentation  of  the 
gods  plays  the  most  important  part.   The  ruler  of  heaven  is 
Zeus,  "fatber  of  gods  and  of  men",  With  his  spouse  Hera  he  is 
enthroned  en   Olympes  at  the  head  of  twelve  gods,  to  each  of 
which  is  assiened  a  particular  field  of  activity.   His  broth- 
er  Poséidon  bears  sway  over  the  sea  and  the  waters.   Hades  is 
over  the  underworld,  the  realm  of  shades.   Under  thèse  act 
numberless  deities,  that  are  busied  in  ail  nature  and  ail  phé- 
nomène, indeed  even  in  the  entire  domain  oi  thought.   The  gods 
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are  like  men  in  body  and  spirit;  they  personify  the  concepti- 
OD  of  the  higbest  idéal  of  the  aiost  beautiful  and  most  perfe- 
ct  existence,  but  also  sfaare  with  men  their  misiortunes.   Th- 
ey stand  in  the  closest  relation  to  men,  and  from  this  inter— 
course  proceed  demigods  (heroes),  whose  fates  fill  the  rich 
contents  of  the  world  of  Grecian  myths,  made  immortal  by  Born- 
er and  Hesiod  in  their  sonés.  The  chief  gods  show  men  their 
fortune  in  the  oracles.  To  them  magnificent  temples  were  er- 
ected  for  dwellings,  for  the  display  of  the  image  of  the  god, 
and  as  treasuries  for  the  precious  articles  offered  to  them. 

Srecian  temples  were  consecrated  gifts  of  the  nation,  of 
the  différent  races,  of  the  cities  or  rulers  to  the  gods.   In 
temple  architecture  the  Grecian  art  spirit  first  found  expre- 
ssion, and  the  diversity  of  the  artistic  conception  of  the 
three  principal  races;  ail  Srecian  architecture  matured  in  t 
them, 

We  divide  its  development  into  the  following  periods. 

I.  The  Mythical  or  prehellenci  (è<!ycenaean)  period(until 
1104. 

II,  The  archaic  period  from  the  Doric  migration  until  the 
defeat  of  the  Fersians  and  the  hegemony  of  Athens  (1104  -  476), 
or  more  accurately  assumed,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Olympi- 
ade, from  776  to  496. 

III.  The  best  period  from  the  beginning  of  the  hegemony  of 
Athens  to  the  occurrence  of  the  Macedonian  supremacy. (476  - 
338). 

IV.  The  Alexandrine  or  Hellenistic  period  until  the  subju- 
gation  of  Sreece  by  the  Romans. (338  -  146  B.  C). 

2.  Prehellenic  (Mycenaean)  architecture. 

The  earliest  vestiges  of  an  advanced  Mycenaean  architecture 
were  found  by  Schliemann  beneath  the  rubbish  heaps  of  Hissar- 
lik  on  the  site  of  ancient  îroy,  located  dn  the  northwest  pa- 
rt of  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Mmor  and  on  the  Hellespont.  Hè- 
re were  uncovered  the  ruins  of  several  cities,  that  successi- 
vely  atood  on  the  same  place,  and  which  were  naned  the  first, 
the  second  etc.,  from  the  layers  above  each  other. 

The  earliest  plan  dates  from  the  ancient  Phrygians,  who  are 
assumed  to  hâve  migreted  in  the  third  thousand  years  B.  C. 
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irons  tbe  Salkan  peninsula  across  the  Hellespont  into  the  pro- 
vince of  Troy.  The  second  layer  is  tbat  cf  prehistoric  Troy. 
With  the  ruins  of  Tyrins,  kiy^enae,  Cnossos,  Phaestos  and  Arg- 
os,  this  forms  one  of  the  most  important  locations  of  finds 
for  tbe  development  of  prehellenic  art.  Prehistoric  Troy  is 
a  city  plan  executed  on  the  comparatively  small  area  of  about 
19,4  acres,  eurrounded  by  an  enclosing  wall  with  tower-like 
strenéthening  piers,  erected  as  an  irregular  polyecn.   This 
wall  was  strongly  batterinê  in  its  lower  part  and  there  con- 
cisted  of  quarried  stones  with  a  facing  of  carefully  jointed 
masonry,  but  in  the  upper  portion  of  airdried  bricks  with  in- 
serted  tinibers,  both  lengthwise  and  crosswise,  as  well  as  an- 
gle posts,  with  clay  or  river  dduo  as  mortar,  and  a  tbickness 
of  11.5  to.13.1  ft.  Of  the  houses  erected  within  tbe  citadel, 
a  group  accessible  througfa  an  inner  gateway  already  exhibits 
the  typical  principles  of  the  later  typical  Grecien  dwelling. 
The  dwellings  of  the  iuen  and  of  the  woflien  are  beside  each  ot- 
her  in  separate  buildings,  the  women's  house  consisting  of  an 
open  vestibule  with  two  relatively  small  rooms  lyine  behind 
each  other,  but  the  men's  dwelling  is  composed  of  a  deep  str- 
ucture for-ffied  by  the  projecting  side  walls,  an  open  vestibule 
in  front,  behind  being  the  single  large  room  about  32.6  ft. 
wide  and  49.2  ft.  deep  with  the  beartb  in  tbe  middle,  the  me- 
garon  or  men's  hall. (Pie.  58).   The  construction  is  the  same 
as  on  the  external  city  wall;  the  ceilings  were  formed  of  ro- 
und wooden  beams  coated  with  clay;  they  are  not  yet  supported 
by  columns.  This  second  layer  appears  to  extend  back  into  e- 
ven  the  third  tbousand  years. 

The  succeeding  remains  up  to  the  sixth  layer  appear  as  Gra- 
duai extensions  of  the  original  city  plan  in  progressive  con- 
struction froDi  the  late  stone  period  until  the  matured  bronze 
civilization.  To  the  latter  belongs  the  sixth  layer,  which 
corresponds  to  the  Troy  described  in  the  Homeric  poem.   It 
already  comprises  an  area  of  about  50  acres  with  an  enclosi- 
ing  wall  about  16.4  ft.  thick  and  carefully  constructed  of 
courses  of  regularly  wrougnt  stones  witn  rectanéular  cross 
sections.  Likewise  on  the  houses  is  found  an  equally  solid 
stone  construction.  The  form  of  éround  plan  is  yet  the  same 
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as  tiiat  of  the  prehistoric  îroy  of  the  second  layer. 

A  vast  advance  beyond  this  plan  is  found  in  the  ci ty  of  îy- 
rins,  the  racial  seat  of  the  Heraclides,  belongine  to  about 
the  middle  of  the  second  thousand  years.  'This  forms  one  of 
the  most  maénificent  royal  capitale  of  the  prehomeric  period 
and  a  chief  work  of  Mycenaean  civilization.  The  city  lies  on 
a  rocky^reef  about  984.3  ft.  long  and  $28.1  ft.  wide,  rising 
from  the  Aigolic  plain,  and  it  is  divided  into  the  lower  city 
for  the  garrison  and  servants,  and  the  upper  citadel  with  the 
palace.  The  enclosing  walls  of  the  upper  city  are  still  well 
preserved  and  hâve  an  average  thickness  of  19.1  ft,  They  are 
built  of  massive  blocks  of  stone  and  contain  passages  like 
galleries  and  doorways  to  the  adjacent  toofjs  (c  in  Fie.  60), 
indeed  utilized  as  storerooms.  Their  covering  is  formed  by 
corbelled  stone  courses,  ending  in  a  triangle. (Fig.  59).  To 
the  palace  plan  proper  (Fig.  60),  leads  a  long  passage  extend- 
ing  within  the  line  of  the  walls  and  closed  by  a  gateway,  by 
which  one  passes  to  the  great  outer  êateway  structure  R  (pro- 
pyleion)  and  then  into  the  spacious  forecourt  F.   Froni  thence 
one  enters  through  a  smaller  gateway  K  into  the  inner  court 
L  of  the  royal  palace,  thst  is  surrounded  by  porticos  on  thr- 
ee  sides,  and  contains  on  the  right  of  the  entrance  and  oppo- 
site the  palace  the  altar  A  with  the  sacrif jcial  pit.  The 
house  of  the  monarch  (ffien's  dwelling,  Androiiàtis)  itself  con- 
-^sists  of  an  open  vestibule  (àithusa)  with  two  colunins,  the 
transverse  room  behind  this  (Frodromos)  and  the  men's  hall 
(Megfiron)  with  a  round  hearth  at  the  centre  and  four  wooden 
coluBins,  that  support  the  ceiling.  Over  the  hearth  was  prob- 
ably  a  square  opening  in  the  ceilin&  for  the  admission  of  li- 
ent and  the  escape  of  smoke,  or  openines  were  left  at  the  ed- 
ges  of  the  ceiling  between  the  beairis.   A  narrow  passaée  exte- 
nds  around  the  anen^s  dwelliné,  and  a  similar  one  about  the 
women's  dwelling  lyine  on  the  court  N,  This  was  of  similar 
form  but  was  smaller  and  accessible  with  more  difficulty.   A- 
moné  the  nuirierous  subordinate  rooms  was  also  found  located  n 
near  the  men's  hall  a  bathroom  with  a  clay  bath  tub.  Likewi- 
se  care  was  taken  for  stcrerooiris  and  housekeepiné  rooîTis,  as 
well  as  work  rooms  for  stonecutters,  potters,  éoldsmiths  etc. 
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The  palace  plac  of  the  citaéel  of  Mycenae  exhibits  the  same 
types  of  buildings  as  in  Tyrins.  The  main  éateway  of  the  en- 
closiné  wall  is  9.4  ft.  wide  and  is  adorned  by  the  famous  re- 
lief of  the  lions. (Pig.  61). 

Of  high  importanca  te  our  knowledge  of  prehellenic  art  are 
furtber  the  results  of  the  more  récent  excavations  on  Crète, 
in  the  kingdom  of  the  mythical  king  Minos.  This  island  farth- 
est  south  in  the  Aegean  Sea  already  in  the  prehistoric  period 
was  the  centre  ofa  high  civilization,  that  extended  over  the 
entire  Aegean  archipelago,  and  whose  offshoots  in  certain  pro- 
ducts  may  even  be  found  in  Êgypt  and  Spain.  The  earliest  Cie- 
tan  buildings  date  from  the  third  thousand  years  and  strikiné- 
ly  hâve  rounded  circular  op  oval  forms.   They  are  constructed 
of  uncut  stpnes  without  mortar  and  are  frequently  divided  in- 
to  several  chambers,  Likewise  on  the  mainland  were  found  su- 
ch  detached  round  structures.  They  are  the  direct  precursors 
'/  of  the  round  domen  toiïibs  commonly  occurring  there.   Transiti- 
onal  stages  to  the  succeediné  epoch  hâve  not  yet  been  discov- 
ered. 

kizer   2000  the  houses  hâve  rectangular  plans.  Cf  the  royal 
buildings,  the  extensive"palace  of  Minos''  at  Cnossos  and  that 
somewhat  smaller  at  Fhaestos  hâve  been  uncovered  for  the  most 
part.   Their  plans  substantially  diifer  from  those  of  the  ma- 
inland. As  we  hâve  already  seen,  the  latter  are  separate  st- 
ructures with  a  unified  and  strictly  isolated  arrangement,  in 
ail  probability  always  of  one  story,  accessible  witb  difficul- 
ty  and  enclosed  by  a  solid  défensive  wall.  But  on  Crète  the 
architectural  style  is  one  entirely  open,  with  numerous  rooms 
extending  into  each  other  and  connected  by  passages,  several 
stories  above  each  other  (four  in  Cnossos,  reouired  by  the 
sloping  site)  and  carefully  constructed  stairwaya.  Tne  exten- 
sive  and  complex  structure  is  not  enclosed  by  a  wall  for  déf- 
ense or  protection.  We  see  herein  a  proof  of  the  security  en- 
joyed  by  the  Cretan  monarchs.  The  arrangement  of  the  rooms 
follows  no  definite  rule.  Great  halls  do  not  exist.   The  best 
apartments  appear  to  be  rectangular  and  of  moderate  size,  ac- 
cessible on  two  or  three  sides  throuéh  porticos  with  piers, 
outside  which  are  placée  open  columnar  porticos.   The  piers 
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are  built  of  rectengular  ashlars  eut  with  sharp  edges  and  ac- 
curately  set  on  each  cther,  leavine  between  them  free  access 
to  tbe  différent  rooms.  Particular  interest  to  the  history 
of  architecture  is  presented  by  the  columnar  construction  fi- 
rst  occurring  hère  in  western  architecture.  The  évolution  of 
of  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  Gretan  art  alone,  since  the 
coluinn  employée  by  it  exhibits  a  form  treatment  entirely  dif- 
férent froffi  the  Egyptien  column  derived  f rom  plant  forms,  The 
Oretan  coluinns  hâve  a  capital  composed  of  a  large  torus  with 
scotia  and  lower  moulding,  a  shaft  strongly  diminisbed  dcwn- 
ward  and  a  low  plinth  as  a  base.  This  is  of  stone  and  freq- 
uently  the  capital  also.   But  the  shaft  was  originally  of  wo- 
od  and  aise  retains  in  its  later  change  into  stone  the  cbara- 
cteristic  diminution  downward.(Fig.  62).   Tbis  is  explained 
by  the  direct  setting  of  the  wooden  trunk,  so  that  the  great- 
er  sectional  area  is  next  the  load  to  be  jDorne  (like  the  case 
today  with  our  table  legs).  On  the  capital  rested  a  square 
cap  or  even  directly  the  architrave  beam,  on  which  were  plac- 
the  round  beam  ends  of  the  ceiliné.( Also  see  tbe  column  in  t 
the  relief  of  the  lions  in  Fié.  61).   The  architectural  style 
is  siinilar  to  tbat  oi  tbe  niainland;  the  substructure  consiets 
of  ashlars  and  the  superstructure  of  rubble  masonry  with  ins- 
erted  timbers  and  brick  walls.  The  wall  surfaces  are  plaster- 
r^ed  and  generally  painted;  likewise  the  floors,  that  are  oi  p 
plaster,en6  frequently  bave  bands  of  stone  slabs.   Well  built 
winding  stairways  of  stone  connected  the  stories.   The  wooden 
columns,  tbe  ceilings  and  wall  friezes  are  partially  covered 
with  bron^-e  or  golo  leaf.   The  architraves  of  the  doorways  a 
are  of  limestone,  and  the  plinth  of  tbe  external  walls  is  co- 
vered by  éypsuiii  slebs. 

About  the  middle  of  the  second  thousand  years  B.  C,  the  c 
columnar  construction  of  Crète  had  also  found  entrance  to  the 
mainland.  Both  in  the  porticos  of  the  gateways,  that  were  a 
arranged  at  both  sides  of  the  strong  wall  containing  the  ent- 
rance, as  well  as  in  the  porticos  of  the  royal  palace,  now  of 
great  dicneEsions,  and  in  the  aien's  hall  (see  H  and  K,  also  M 
in  ê'ig.  60),  coluiïins  were  employed  to  support  the  ceiliné. 
Their  treatment  in  éeneral  is  the  same  es  on  Crète. (Fie.  63). 
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We  bave  already  mentioned  the  plan  of  tiie  citadel  of  Tyrins 

(page  55),  typicel  of  the  palace  architecture  of  this  period 

on  the  mainland. 

Tbe  Gretan  royal  palaces  were  on  tbe  whole  richer  and  more 
magnificent,  than  tfaose  erected  on  the  maiDland.  But  the  lat- 
ter  excel  thecn  in  tbe  isolation  of  tbe  plan  and  tbe  clear  ar- 
rangement of  tbe  royal  palace,  and  as  we  shall  see  later,  th- 
is was  of  importance  as  a  prototype  of  classical  Srecian  art. 
Tbe  architectural  style  of  the  mainland  also  later  reacted  on 
Crète.  The  différences  disappeared.  Notable  are  the  increas- 
ing  pretensions  of  the  Mycenaean  monarchs  and  tbe  advancee  of 
the  builders  in  technical  ettainments.   The  palaces  of  the  1 
late  period  of  Mycenae  bave  excellent  sewers;  the  ashlar  work 
was  treated  with  great  certainty.  From  the  wall  of  the  cita- 
del at  Argos  *  bas  remained  to  us  Cyclopean  masonry,  composed 
of  icassive,  irregular  stones,  carefully  wrought  on  :Joints  and 
faces. (Pig.  64),  frequently  leveled  by  horizontal  beds,  which 
are  also  treated  regularly  at  the  angles  and  ends,  a  mode  of 
construction,  that  extends  down  deep  into  tbe  historical  per- 
iod, *  * 

^  fhe  Greeks   ascribed    to    the  Oyalops    the  construction   of 
the  walls  of  colossal    stones  dating  from    the   heroic   pertod, 
on   account   of    the  mythieal    race  of  gianta,    hence    the  name. 

jftr  ^    In    the  Hellenic   period    the  Lesbians   mère    ftnown  for    th- 
eir  skill    in    transferring   by  a  pattern   in   lead    the  angle  of 
a  polygon    to  another  stone   to   be  fitted,      This   procédure   in 
construction   is  mentioned   as    the   'Lesbian  canon'', 
^     Of  particular  importance  for  tbe  architecture  of  the  Mycen- 
aean  epoch  are  the  toffib  structures.  The  oldest  form  of  tomb 
in  Grete  as  on  the  icainland  was  the  cell  or  chaniber,  eut  in 
the  rock  or  built  of  masonry.  The  royal  torabs  of  Cnossos  con- 
sisted  of  several  rectangular  chambers,  vaulted  in  the  manner 
represented  in  F'ig.  59.   But  in  Mycenae  in  the  second  thousand 
years  originated  those  great  domed  tombs,  which  by  their  mon- 
umental treatment  represent  a  new  architectural  type,  of  sim- 
ilar  importance  as  tbe  Egyptian  pyramids  and  tbe  tumulus  tombe 
of  the  Lydians.  They  are  preserved  in  greatnumbers  as  subter- 
ranean  domed  circuler  structures  with  walled  access  (dromos), 
entrance  doorways,  and  in  tbe  larger  designs  with  also  a  sep- 
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separate  small  tomb  chamber  in  addition  to  tbe  principal  room. 
The  best  known  example  is  presented  by  tbe  great  domed  tomb 
of  Mycenae,  formerly  erroneously  termed  the  ''treasury  of  Atr- 
eus",  witb  a  clear  lower  diameter  of  47,9  ft.  and  a  beight  of 
43.6  it.,  vaulted  in  tbe  form  of  a  pointed  arcb  witb  botlEon- 
tal  courses  of  masonry^iSiminishing  upward  and  witb  projectiné 
angles  eut  ofi.(Ëîig.  ô8).  In  tbese  ^omed  tombs  were  not  only 
found  fragments  of  coluinns  (fig.  63),  but  likewise  utensils, 
arms  and  ornaments  witb  ricb  décoration,  on  wbicb  are  freque- 
ntly  expressed  réminiscences  of  oriental  civilization  and  in- 
fluences of  tbe  native  biébly  developed  métal  work.dn  the 
frequently  employed  wire  spirals  and  rows  of  rosettes).  Tbe 
treatiTient  of  the  animal  figures  and  tbe  face  masks  masterful- 
ly  wrought  in  gold  plate  exhibit  an  extremely  assured  percep- 
tion of  nature. 

The  climax  of  Mycenaean  art  is  to  be  placed  at  about  the 
middle  of  tbe  second  thousand  years  B.  C.  With  it  also  inde- 
ed  coïncides  the  era  of  magnificence  of  tbat  elevated  heroic 
âge,  of  whicb  an  unexcelled  and  living  General  picture  is  gi- 
ven  to  us  by  Homer  in  bis  poems,  whose  cbarmine  descriptions 
of  the  former  citadels  and  royal  palaces  hâve  been  substanti- 
ally  jmtlfied  by  tbe  excavations. 

3^  Olassical  Grecian  architecture. 
A,  Temple  architecture. 
I,  Général  arrangement  and  System  of  construction. 
In  the  Mycenaean  period  the  architecture  of  citadels  and  of 
palaces ^stood  in  tbe  foreground .of  artistic  activity.  Temples 
were  still  unknown.  Offerings  to  the  gods  were  made  in  the 
open  air  on  alters,  erected  in  the  middle  of  an  eBCia)seé:.'and 
consecrated  area.  Only  after  tbè  Olympic  gods  had  received 
l-,')  buman  forms  in  the  heroic  poems,  and  were  worsbiped  as  statu- 
es, appeared  tbe  necessity  for  also  building  for  them  suitab- 
le  dwellings.  The  direct  prototype  therefor  was  found  in  the 
ancient  firecian  royal  palace,  whose  arrangement  of  the  inter- 
ior  déterminée  the  arrangement  of  tbe  griund  plan  of  the  tem- 
ple. (See  Fig.  58).  So  tbis  also  received  a  portico  open  in 
front  and  with  a  colonnade.  The  megason  became  tbe  cell,  the 
living  room  of  the  deity.  The  passage  existing  in  tbe  plan 
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of  tbe  pslece  of  Tyrins  around  tbe  men's  apartment  finally  d 
developed  into  Ihe   enclosiné  open  portico.  By  a  stepped  sub- 
structure was  the  temple  elevated  above  the  earth  and  tJoereby 
characterized  as  the  bouse  of  tbe  deity.   The  altar  for  offe- 
rings  remained  in  tbe  consecrated  precinct  (teœenos,  peribol- 
os).  To  this  usually  led  a  spécial  gateway  (propyleion) .The- 
reby  was  attt. med  the  typical  grounc^  scheme  for  tbe  Grecian 
temple.  But  wltb  it  was  also  transierred  tbe  entire  procédu- 
re of  tbe  ancient  native  style  of  architecture jcthe-walls  of 
half  timber  work  with  airdried  bricks  or  rubble,  the  wooden 
columns,  tbe  horizontal  ceiling  of  trunks  witb  a  coating  of 
clay;  only  gradually  did  it  attain  to  an  idéal  correspondiné 
to  tbe  dignity  of  the  deity,  an  évolution  brought  to  the  bigh- 
est  perfection.  Tbe  Qreeks  recognized  in  temple  architecture 
their  higbest  problem;  in  it  matured  the  entire  Hellenic  style 
of  architecture. 

In  tbe  course  of  the  7  th  century  the  Srecian  temple  attain- 
ed  tbat  perfected  form,  in  which  the  earliest  monuments  bave 
been  preserved  to  us,  thanks  to  the  durable  stone  finally  em- 
ployed  as  tbe  material.  From  the  precediné  staées  of  develop- 
ment  many  important  finds  bave  been  brought  to  liéht  in  the 
most  récent  period,  which  in  connection  with  tbe  writinés  in 
antiquity  afford  a  partial  view  of  tbe  différent  intermediate 
steps.  Accordingly  there  were  originally  temples,  tbat  were 
entirely  built  of  wood  after  tbe  example  of  the  framed  bouses 
in  design,  and  further  those  with  wooden  columns,  and  again 
otbers,  on  which  tbe  wooden  timbers  were  covered  witb  terra 
cotta  (burned  clay).  About  the  end  oi   the  7  th  century  was 
attained  the  developed  stone  construction.  Since  a  model  for 
tbe  Srecian  temple  nowhere  occurs  among  tbe  civilized  nations 
of  the  ancient  world,  it  appears  as  tbe  absolutely  original 
création  of  Grecian  intellect.  The  artistic  centre  is  formed 
by  the  columns  (styloi),  carried  to  perfection  of  form.   Sur- 
rounded  by  columns  and  supported  by  columns,  tbe  bouse  of  the 
god  stood  in  its  enclosed  sacred  precinct,  as  the  most  digni- 
fied  and  exalted  offering  of  the  Hellènes  to  the  Olympian  de- 
ities. 

Tbe  simplest  form  of  plan,  the  ante  temDle  (templum  in  antis), 
enclosed  the  rectangular  interior  of  the  temple  (naos,  cell) 
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for  the  réception  of  tbe  statue  of  the  deity,  and  the  portico 
(pronaos)  witb  two  columns  on  the  facade(fié.  66  a)  between 
the  side  walls  (antes,  parastades)  extended  beyond  the  front 
wall  of  the  cell.  By  the  arrangement  of  such  a  portico  at  t 
the  reer  end  also  (reer  portico,  opisthodome,  posticun))  orig- 
inated  the  double  ante  temple.   If  columns  stood  in  place  of 
the  antes,  thus  occupying  the  entire  breadth  of  the  façade, 
the  teiEple  was  termed  prostyle,  or  amphi]brostyle  with  the  sa- 
me  arrangement  at  the  rear  end  also.(?i£.  66  b).  A  particul- 
arly  rich  development  was  imparted  to  the  temple  by  a  colonn- 
ade extendinê  aroond  it  (péristyle).   If  a  passage  formed  by 
a  single  row  of  columns  (pteron,  wing)  extended  around  the 
cell,  the  temple  was  then  naged  peripteral  (Fig.  66  c),  or 
dipteral  if  with- a  dooOle  rx)w;  of  columns.  If  the  cell  walls 
•  were  attached  to  the  row  of  columns,  so  that  thèse  only  form- 
ed  balf  columns,  this  originated  the  pseudoperipteral  temple. 
(See  Pigs.  139,  140,  166).   If  the  inner  row  of  columns  in 
the  dipteral  temple  was  omitted,  so  that  the  passage  became 
twice  as  wide,  the  temple  was  then  termed  pseudodipteral.  By 
monopteral  is  understood  a  round  temple  of  circular  form  (ra- 
re among  the  Greeks  but  common  among  the  Romans),  which  may 
again  be  characterized  as  periptera,  (See  P.  H.  in  Pig.  96), 
dipteral  etc. 

Likewise  accord ing  to  the  number  of  columns  ©n  the  façade 
was  the  temple  particularly  designated  as  tetrastyle,  hexast- 
yle,  octastyle  or  decastyle,  i.e.,  with  four,  six,  eight  or 
ten  columns.  ?or\;he  number  of  columns  at  the  side  of  the 
peripteral  temple  appears  as  a  rule  a  ratio  to  the  façade  co- 
lumns of  6  :  13  or  of  8  :  17,  the  angle  columns  being  reckon- 
ed  each  time;  yet  this  was  not  invariably  retained  (the  temp- 
le on  Ëgina  hsd  6  :  12  columns,  the  temple  of  Poséidon  in  Fa- 
estum  6  :  14,  the  Keraion  in  Olympia  6  :  15,  and  the  temple 
of  Zeus  in  Akregas  7  :  14).   In  the  more  important  temples 
the  cell  received  two  rows  of  smaller  columns  for  the  support 
of  the  internai  ceiling.   Thereby  the  temple  interior  appears 
divided  into  a  middle  and  two  side  aisles.(?ig.  67  a).   The 
arrangement  of  a  colonnade  in  the  middle  of  the  cell  is  rare. 
(So-called  basilica  at  Paestum). 
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In  regard  to  tfae  period  of  développent  oi  the  forffis  of  tbe 
plan,  the  fact  deserves  considération,  tbat  ail  larée  temples 
remaininé  to  us  in  @reece,  as  well  as  in  Asie  Minor  and  Sicily, 
exbibit  tbe  peripteral  plan,  from  whicb  it  proceeds,  that  this 
iriost  per-fect  form  oi  the  temple  was  already  comnion  in  the  ear- 
ly  period. 

The  eHterior  of  the  temple  (Pié.  68)  commences  witb  a  bold 
terraced  substrocture  (crepidoma,  stereobate),  wbich  is  chief- 
ly  divided  into  three  or  ofèen  more  steps  with  a  height  of 
''more  than  a  numan  stride''.  for  the  entrance  is  usually  on 
the  façade  a  flight  of  ordinary  steps,  either  eut  for  the  en- 
tire  width  or  placed  before  1  to  3  intercolumnistions.   From 
the  upper  surface  (stylobate,  support  of  colunins)  rise  the 
colorons  and  the  cell  walls. 

As  free  supports  tbe  columns  receive  the  load  of  the  entab- 
lature  and  roof  and  transfer  this  to  tbe  solid  substruoture. 
Thus  tbey  resist  the  pressure  actiné  from  above,  a  requirement 
by  which  their  entire  form  treatment  is  determined.  By  this 
structural  idea  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  column  is  produced 
a  spirited  and  esthetic  impression.   It  was  therefore  first 
necessary  to  strenethen  and  enlaree  them  comparatively  at  bo- 
th  ends,  at  which  they  received  the  load  and  also  where  they 
passed  this  to  the  substructure.  Thus  oriéinated  the  head  of 
the  column,  its  capital  and  the  base  or  foot  of  the  column. ( 
hl  (The  base  is  wanting  for  the  Doric  order.  Pig.  ô9).  But  the 
shaft  of  the  column  also  receives  a  form  derived  from  its  st- 
atic  function.  Since  the  load  supported  by  it  increased  down- 
ward  with  tbe  weight  of  the  column  itself,  its  cross  section 
is  enlarged  towerd  the  base,  the  shaft  thus  beiné  diminisbed 
up«ard;  it  thereby  produces  not  only  a  feeliné  of  assured  st- 
ability,  but  also  that  of  a  certain  ease,  with  which  it  oppo- 
ses the  load  of  the  entablature. (ffiê.  ô9).  But  this  diminut- 
ion does  not  follow  a  rigid  straight  line,  but  an  elastic  line 
slightly  curved  outward.  and  thet  exhibits  the  greatest  curv- 
ature  at  the  places,  where  the  column,  if  it  consisted  of  a 
flexible  material,  would  oend  under  an  overpowering  pressure. 
The  shaft  of  the  column  thus  receives  a  sliéht  enlaréement  ( 
(entasis).  In  order  to  more  strongly  empnasize  tbe  upward 
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resistence,  the  shaft  does  not  retain  its  unimpressive  round 
loriïi,  but  it  is  animatea  by  flûtes  (channeis,  rhabdosis)  ris- 
ine  vertically,  between  whicfa  are  left  stiarp  edges  or  lillets 
(flats),   ïhereby  is  not  only  tne  eye  led  upward  and  thus  in 
the  direction  of  tbe  forces,  but  the  shaft  of  the  colunin  also 
seems  a   composite  of  firmly  connected  bands  stiffly  stretched 
between  base  and  capital,  as  the  stron^  beariné  ribs  of  a  con- 
densing  mass.   ïhus  the  column  with  its  base  and  capital  pré- 
sents tbe  visible  représentation  oi  a  periected  support,  that 
can  neither  be  pressed  intc  the  ground  nor  forcée  into  tne  en- 
tablature,  and  which  also  indicetes  in  the  shaft  the  elsstic 
and  active  force,  by  which  the  weiéht  of  the  load  is  indeed 
received,  but  is  borne  with  éreat  security. 

Besides  the  columns  appear  further  the  antes  and  cell  walls 
as  bearing  structural  parts.   Therefore  they  likewise  receive 
base  and  cap  members,  the  antes  as  front  piers  terminating  t 
the  walls  having  a  ilat  moulded  base,  a  sin-ilar  capital  and 
generally  plain  shafts  with  the  thickness  of  the  lower  dianie- 
ter  of  the  column,  the  wall  haviné  one  or  twc  but  sliéhtly 
projecting  plinth  slabs  and  a  crowniné  band  as  the  upper  ter- 
mination.   In  certain  cases  are  the  cell  walls  and  antes  aJso 
diffiinished  like  the  columns.   An  openiné  in  the  cell  walls  o 
occurs  only  by  the  ^rest  entrence  doorwey  extendin^  nearly  to 
tbe  ceillBé  of  the  interior,  which  exhibite  an  architectural 
^>  enclosure  8v.ô   cap.CPié,  108).   The  doopp  theFrselves  were  of 
broDf^ie,  often  entirely  or  partielly  éilded.  (Windows  in  Sreci- 
an  temples  occur  only  on  the  Brectheion.  They  hâve  architra- 
ves like  the  doorways  but  no  crowning  caps).   Through  the  lat- 
ticed  transom  of  the  doorway  also  occurred  the  liêhting  of  t 
the  interior.   Under  the  brigbt  liéht  of  the  south  this  suff- 
iced  for  the  worship  of  the  deity,  for  which  a  dazzliné  light 
was  unsuited,  also  the  Œore  since  the  temple  was  orientated, 
i.e.,  extended  from  nest  to  east  with  tbe-entrance  end  toward 
the  sunrise.   îhe  earlier  assumption  that  most  larée  temples 
conteined  a  light  court  left  open  in  the  ceiliné  of  the  cell 
no  longer  passes  as  sufficient;  in  any  case  such  "hypéthral 
temples"  formed  rare  exceptions. 

The  columns  toéether  supported  the  external  stone  entablat- 
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entablature.  This  is  coBiposed  of  three  parts,  tiae  unbroken 
architrave  (tbrinkos,  epistyle,  under  beam)  extending  above 
the  capitals,  the  richly  decorated  frieze  (zoopboros,  sculpt- 
ure bearer)  and  the  widely  projecting  main  or  crowning  comi- 
ce (geison,  corcna).   The  upperçnost  member  oi  fche  latter  is 
the  cyma  or  crown  moulding  in  which  the  water  from  the  roof 
is  collected  and  led  to  to  the  ground  through  the  waterspouts, 
roostly  shaped  like  the  heads  of  lions. (S'ig.  75). 

The  roof  is  treated  as  an  inclinée  gable  roof  rising  from 
the  cymas  of  the  two  longer  sides  with  the  low  inclination  of 
1/7  to  1/8  the  width  of  the  temple,  with  pediments  at  the  fr- 
ont and  rear.  It  was  constructed  with  wooden  rafters,  on  wh- 
ich were  laid  large  flat  tiles  (iir.JDrices) ,  that  were  original- 
ly  of  terra  cotta,  but  later  in  the  riœher  développent  were 
made  of  marble  in  the  same  lorm.Cffig.  70).  The  side  joints 
were  covered  by  concave  tiles  (calypteres),  the  rows  of  which 
terminated  at  the  ridge  in  ridge  tiles  of  spécial  form,  and 
ended  below  at  the  cyma  in  antefixas.  Ridge  tiies  and  ante- 
fixas  were  ornamented  by  vertical  palm  leaves  (antefixas). 

The  pediment  (aetos)  lormed  at  the  front  and  rear  by  the 
inclination  oi  the  root  was  develooed  into  the  chief  portion 
of  the  external  arcnitecture.   The  geison  rises  to  its  apex, 
inclined  like  the  rafters  and  at  ths  same  time  terâinating  t 
tne  roof  on  the  façades.   Sreat  gable  and  end  ornar/ients  (acro- 
terias)  stand  on  bases  (plinths)  and  accent  the  main  points 
of  the  pediment. (fis.  71).  Likewise  vases,  animal  and  human 
forms  occur  at  bhese  places. (Pig.  7o ) .   m  the  recessed  surf- 
ace (tympanum)  of  the  pediment  the  richest  and  most  carefully 
conceived  and  treated  statuary  ornamentation  finds  its  place. 

The  connection  of  the  colonnade  and  stone  entablature  with 
^fthe  temple  cell  is  made  by  the  portico  ceiling,  the  upper  en- 
closure  of  the  external  portico.  (F'ig.  72y .  it  consists  of  s 
stone  slabs  with  recessed  intermediate  panels  (coffers,  cass- 
ions) with  a  broad  framework  of  stone  beams,  that  rest  on  the 
architrave  and  the  cell  wall,  and  whose  intervais  are  covered 
by  ceiling  slabs  witn  coffers  (calymmatias)  or  by  perforated 
slabs. (strotera' .   in  the  latter  case  the  aifierent  openings 
are  closed  by^smali  stone  slabs,  that  generally  received  a 
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painted  star.   The  side  surfaces  around  the  coffers  are  encl- 
osed  by  decocative  mouldings. 

No  remaias  of  the  ceiling  oi  tiie  celi  over  toe  interior  of 
tiie  temple  hâve  been  found,   ?'rom  tne  stories  of  numerous  bur- 
nin^s  01  temples,  the  descriptions  of  the  late  @reeK  authors, 
as  well  as  froiu  the  impossibility  of  spannini^  the  middle  ais- 
le  of  the  larger  plans  wita  stone  beams,  we  may  conclude  with 
certainty,  that  thèse  ceilinss  were  oonstructed  of  wood  with 
divisions  into  panels  like  coffers,  which  were  adorned  by  col- 
ored  terra  oottas,  gilded  métal  coverings,  mosaic  (inlaid  ) 
work  and  painting.  For  tne  iloor  were  at  first  eisployed  slabs 
of  ordinary  stone,  then  marble  slabs,  and  finally  mosaic  pave- 
ments composed  of  polychrome  stone  bars  in  ornamental  and  fig- 
ure designs. 

As  the  iDaterial  was  ôenerally  selected  crude  marly  limestone 
(poros)  in  tne  first  period,  but  later  usually  marble.   The 
construction  was  excellent.   To  secure  an  absolutely  clean  j 
jointing.of  the  ashlars  and  architectural  members,  they  were 
finished  on  the  abutting  surfaces  witn  a  carefully  smoothed 
contact  fflargin,  being  sunken  betwesn  thèse,  and  firxily  connec- 
ted  together  by  iron  dowells  and  cramps  without  raortar.  F'or 
shafts  of  columns,  if  not  made  of  a  single  block  (monolithic) , 
they  were  composed  of  several  layers  (dru.ns),  the  flûtes  being 
eut  at  first  only  en  the  lowest  and  hiâhest  drums.   The  drums 
were  then  set  with  wooden  dowells  in  their  axes,  and  tha  flû- 
tes on  the  shaft  were  executed  later. 

îhus  the  Grecian  temple  appears  to  us  in  its  perfection  as 
a  well  conceived  organisa,  brou$ht  to  tne  idéal  personif icat- 
ion  of  an  elevated  idea,  in  everything  worthy  of  the  deity, 
for  whom  it  was  to  be  a  dwellins. 

^o      II.   The  Architectural  styles.   Oolumnar  orders. 

ior  the  artistic  expression,  the  architectural  fortn  treatm- 
ent,  tnree  différent  conceotions  originated  froin  the  Srecian 
spirit,  three  varied  -styles,  that  came  in  their  basai  évolut- 
ion frora  the  three  great  Srecian  races,  the  Dorians,  Tonians 
and  Aeèlians,  so  that  Doric,  lonic  and  Aeolic  architectural 
styles  are  to  be  distinguished.   The  latter  appears  to  hâve 
passed  into  the  others  in  the  o  th  century.   On  the  other  band, 
a  new  style  fonn  appears  at  that  tioie,  the  Gorinthian. 
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The  native  country  oi  the  Donc  style  is  the  Peleponessus. 
Prom  thence  it  already  extended  very  early  into  the  Greek  col- 
onies, and  just  in  tnem,  esDscially  in  Siciiy  and  lower  Ttaly, 
hâve  more  memorials  oi  its  original  t'oriD  reir.ained,  than  in  t 
the  iDotner  country.   The  time  to  which  tnese  créations  extend 
back,  may  only  De  given  in  général  outlines.   It  is  to  be  as- 
sumed  as  certain,  that  the  Ooric  style  was  derived  frorn  the 
wooden  structural  style,  that  even  at  about  the  end  of  the  7th 
century  were  built  temples,  on  which  are  lound  no  expressly 
Doric  foriïis,  and  tnat  only  in  the  course  oi  tne  6  th  centary 
did  tne  Doric  style  of  architecture  free  itseli  from  the  eff- 
ects  of  the  wooden  architectural  style  and  ancient  oriental 
influences,  receiving  a  treatment  solely  and  alone  based  on 
stone  as  its  most  primitive  material.   In  the  entire  évolut- 
ion froQi  ths  lirst  .nonuiTients  to  the  later  and  icatured  build- 
ings, there  appears  a  progressive  transition  iroa:  heavy,  aas- 
sive  and  wei^hty  lorms  to  a  liahter  ana  elesant  trsat.rient. 

The  Poric  coiu:nn  (^^iQ.  -^h)  ironi  tns  l'irst  does  net  reouirô 
a  bese  lor  its  st-UTioy  loriL,  stronély  enlar^ed  downwB.ro.   Tts 
shafc  stands  direotly  on  the  stylobate  aad  is  not  axaculy  ver- 
tical, but  bas  a  scarcely  oerceotible  inclination  toward  the 
cell  wall.*  It  has  a  heieht  oc  4  to  ô  lo^ver  diaineters  and  is 
channeled  by  lô  to  20  (80  as  a  rule)  flûtes  of  fiattened  cir- 
cular  or  elliptical  cross  section,  that  intersect  in  sharp  ed- 
ées,   At  its  upper  end  is  formed  the  neckin^C hypotrachelion) 
by  a  deep  annular  incision  (there  are  frequently  three),  whi- 
ch in  tne  earliest  period  (?'ig.  72)  nas  a  scotia  decorated  by 
a  séries  of  leaves  (an  iinitaLion  of  tne  hollov;  on  tne  Mycena- 
ean  capital),  later  witn  several  annulets  (annuli)  surroundi- 
ns  tne  shait,  and  passins  into  the  caoital  (?is.  74.   This 
consists  of  an  annular  round,  the  echinus,  stronsly  recedins 
below  and  sliehtly  above,  whose  section  is  characLeristic  for 
tne  eeneral  eifect  of  the  teniole,  and  yieias  very  important 
évidence  for  the  period  of  its  erectionCcoinoare  tne  illustra- 
tions previously  mentioned),  and  tne  souare  cap  (absous).  îbe 
anfce  piers  are  mostly  wionout  bases  and  hâve  a  very  sii^,ntly 
projectin-:^  neckinp,  decorated  ny  a  palm  Leaf  band  and  a  but 
sliôhtly  projectile  capital  witn  an  echinus  havins  tne  seccion 
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01  the  overhangin^  nioulding  (cyma).   In  the  entablature  (Pis. 

7b)    the  vertical  inovement  introduced  by  tne  oolumns  is  at  fir- 

st  interrupted  by  ths  olain  undivided  architrave,  only  crowned 

by  a  narrow  band  (taenia)  as  a  neck-band,  but  on  the  contrary, 

it  is  again  resuœed  in  the  frieze,  subdivided  and  thoughtfully 

transposed  in  the  horizontal  structural  meinber.   The  ends  of 

the  internai  cross  beams  restiné  on  the  architrave  oroject  a 

little,  and  the  visible  surface  has  two  vertical  channels  with 

chamfers  at  the  sides,  which  by  the  form  recallinâ  scallopins 

refer  to  to  wooden  construction.   They  hâve  received  the  name 

approximately 
of  triglyphs  (three  érooves).   The  apparently  square  intermed- 

iate  panels  (métopes)  are  closed  by  stone  slabs  with  ornament 
in  relief  or  painted.   On  the  architrave  the  tri^lyph  motive 
ends  below  in  the  so-called  régula  and  drops,  a  narrow  band  '>-  • 
hanging  irora  the  taenia  with  six  drops  (guttae).   The  triglyp- 
hs lie  on  the  axes  of  tne  coluinns  and  over  the  middles  of  the 
spaces  between  theniCintercoluinniations) .   Yet  conversely  the 
setting  of  tne  columns  is  again  influenced  by  them,  particular- 
ly  at  the  angles.   If  the  outermost  triglyph  were  also  placed 
on  the  axis  of  the  column,  a  half  métope  would  be  produced,  an 
arrangement  later  common  aaiong  the  Romans  and  in  the  Renaissa- 
^p,   nce  (See  ?ig.  127),   But  tne  Greeks  either  set  the  triglyphs 
at  the  outer  angle,  which  gave  a  greater  width  to  the  andle  m 
métope  (See  l^'ig.  75),  or  they  éave  uniform  dimensions  to  the 
triglyphs  and  métopes,  setting  the  columns  accordingly,  which 
moved  the  angle  columns  back  to  corresoond.   Likewise  abowe  on 
the  geison,  the  triglyph  motive  is  continued  in  the  mutules  ( 
(viae)  indicating  the  undersides  of  the  rafters,  the  slabs  sl- 
slightly  projecting  from  the  inclined  under  surface  of  the  gei- 
son, each  with  six  cylindrical  or  conâcal  drops.   In  thèse  ful- 
ly  reappears  the  vertical  force  effect  and  movement  introduced 
by  the  columns.   Thèse  mutules  naturally  are  wanting  (in  Qrec- 
ian  art)  on  the  inclined  pediment  cornice;  but  on  the  contrary 
the  cyma  bordering  the  roof  is  also  retained  tbere  as  a  crown- 
ing  member. 

*  Jihether    this   slight  oonvefgenoe   of    the   axes    of    the  oolumna, 
ivhiah   only    appeara   on   Doria    temoles,    was    arrangei   for   atatio, 
esthetio   or  other   reasons,     has   not   yet   been   proued   with   certa- 
in ty. 
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The  ratio  of  tne  height  of  the  column  to  its  lower  diameter 
substantially  determi'^'^s  the  basis  of  the  form  treatment  and 
the  gênerai  character  .of  tbe  temple,  but  it  varies  much  in  dif- 
férent examples,  as  shown  by  the  'Table  on  pa^e  75,  On  the  oth- 
er  hand  the  other  dimensions  chiefly  remain  within  certain  qu- 
ite  simple  numerical  proportionsl  that  usually  recur,  both  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  ground  plan  and  in  the  members,  so  that 
a  constant  simiiarity  of  tfae  différent  parts  is  preserved,  and 
the  entire  buildiné  appears  as  an  animated  organisa  most  care- 
fully  considered  and  finished  in  the  sfnallest  détails.   Thus 
the  Doric  style  in  its  severs  subordination  of  every  architec- 
tural member  to  the  whole  présents  a  perfected  représentation 
of  the  Doric  state,  in  which  the  individuality  of  the  #erson 
wholly  merges  in  the  entirety. 

At  the  same  tiaie,  when  the  Dorians  in  the  Pepjeponessus  and 
in  their  colonies  brought  Boric  architecture  into  full  develop- 
ment  and  perfection,  the  lonians  in  Asia  Minor  develeped  their 
own  architectural  style,  named  after  them  the  lonic  style.  Wi- 
th  the  animated  traffic  of  the  lonians  with  the  l?urcpean  nati- 
ons direct  influences  of  oriental  art  appeared  amonà  them,  wh- 
ich lound  expression  chiefly  in  tne  formation  of  a  separate 
base  from  the  stone  support  of  the  wooden  column,  appeariné 
directly  in  the  earliest  Oyoriote  buil^-'n.^s,  and  furtner  in 
the  adoption  of  tne  volute  (scroll,  gpiral)  forms  in  the  ^capi- 
tal,  already  found  among  the  ancient  Hittites  and  Assyriens, 
as  well  as  in  the  greater  flexibility  and  liâhtness  of  the  en- 
4-' tire  structural  System.  F'rom  the  beginninë  stage  of  the  evol- 
utiofi  hâve  remained  to  us  only  a  few  fragments,  besides  the 
rock-cut  façades  of  the  tombs  in  Lydia  and  Caria,  which  still 
exhibit  the  lonic  type  of  base  and  capital  in  a  very  clumsy 
manner.  Transferred  to  Attic  soil,  the  lonic  style  attained 
its  noblest  development,  but  also  witn  a  peculiar  treatment  of 
certain  architectural  members.   In  comparison  with  tne  Doric 
order  the  following  changes  occur. 

The  lonic  column  (B'ig.  76)  commences  with  a  base  composed 
of  several  members. (Pis.  77).   In  the  Asian  forra  (B)  thèse  con- 
sist  of  a  square  (rarely  polygonal)  base  (plinth),  a  high  annu- 
lar  concave  moulding  (trochilus)  with  encircling  rounds,  and 
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a  horizontally  fluted  round  (torus).   The  Attic  Tonic  form  (A) 
has  a  lower  large  torus,  a  hollow  (trochilus)  and  a  smaller  to- 
rus 01  less  projection  witiiout  a  plintb.   The  latter  forrii  was 
determinative  for  the  entire  architecture  of  the  succeedin$  t 
times.  The  shaft  is  more  slender  than  the  Doric  (heièht  =  8 
to  10  lower  diameters),  less  diminished,  has  a  very  slight  en- 
tasis,  and  is  channeled  by  24  flûtes  of  semicircular  section 
and  ending  in  semicircles,  between  which  narrow  bands  (fillets) 
remain;  it  stands  accurately  vertical.  The  transition  from  b 
base  to  shaft  is  formed  by  a  réduction  like  a  cove  (anlauf  at 
bottom,  ablauf  at  top),  with  a  similar  enlargement  from  shaft 
to  capital.  The  capital  in  its  simplest  forna  is  composed  of 
a  bold  volute  member,  curved  in  elastic  outlines,  showing  at 
the  middle  the  greatest  flexure  upwards. (Fié.  78).  For  the  r 
richer  form  (Pig.  81)  the  volute  member  rests  on  an  enlargeme- 
nt  01  the  shaft  like  an  echinus,  decorated  in  relief  by  a  pearl 
bead  as  a  neck  mouldins  (astraéal)  and  an  eég-and-dart  inoulding; 
it  bends  downward  at  the  middle,  as  if  it  were  composed  of  a 
soft  material  like  a  bclstcr.   A  lower  abacus,  decorated  by 
eggs-and-darts  or  a  cyr;.   i  .i  leaves,  complètes  the  capital. 
In  détails  in  the  Atti(îï  lonic  style  of  architecture  are  found 
varied  treatments,  the  most  perfect  beinê  on  the  Srechtheion.. 
(Pig.  80).  The  spirals  were  drawn  free  hand  and  witnout  the 
assistance  of  compassés. 

By  the  adoption  of  the  volute  bolster  in  the  lonic  capital, 
this  acquired  a  side  élévation  entirely  différent  from  that  of 
the  front  or  back.  C'onsequently  its  use  on  peripteral  buildi- 
ngs, particularly  on  angle  columns,  presented  iaiportant  diffi- 
culties.  Uen   sought  to  overcome  thèse  by  aaking  spécial  anéle 
""/icapitals,  on  which  the  side  was  treated  like  the  front,  where- 
by  the  volutes  meetiag  at  the  angle  formed  a  scroll  strongly 
bent  outwards. (Fig.  83).   In  order  to  free  the  lonic  column  f 
from  every  limitation  in  its  use,  the  so-called  diagonal  capi- 
tal was  finally  constructed,  showing  the  same  élévation  on  ail 
four  sides,  with  volutes  curved  outward  at  the  diaeonals  of  t 
the  abacus. (fi'ié.  79).   This  capital  already  occurs  early  (app- 
arently  in  the  4  th  century),  but  it  still  remains  exceptional 
beside  the  stronger  and  earlier  form.   By  the  Hellenic  masters 
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the  lonic  column  was  nsver  employed  in  the  peripteral  arrange- 
ment, but  only  between  antes  and  in  interiors. 

'The  oapitals  of  the  antes  (Pié.  88  d)  hâve  no  volutes,  but 
merely  oiouldings  decorated  by  hearts,  leaves  and  pearls.   The 
base  is  formed  by  the  Attic  base,  whose  section  also  extends 
aloné  the  cell  walls  as  a  base  moulding.   The  walls  are  some- 
times  subdivided  by  wall  piers  (pilasters),  slightly  project- 
ing  vertical  wall  bands  having  the  width  of  the  lower  diameter 
of  the  column,  base  and  cap  mouèdings,  tnat  are  continued  al- 
ong  the  walls,  Besides  coluinns  the  lonic  style  also  employed 
as  free  supports  square  piers  (propyleion  at  Priene)  on  bases 
with  sections  like  those  of  columns,  shafts  diminished  like  t 
the  columns,  the  capital  with  small  volutes  peculiarly  treated 
and  with  rien  ornamental  décoration.  The  free  support  rises 
to  the  highest  artistic  magnificence  in  its  transformation  in- 
to  the  human  figures,  the  so-called  caryatids,  for  which  the 
maidens  (korea)  on  the  Srechtheion  as  supporters  of  the  entab- 
lature,  présent  the  most  famous  example  of  classical  beauty  of 
forra.(Fio.  89). 

vJn  the  lonic  entablature  the  architrave  is  subdivided  into 
tnree  sliéhtly  projecting  offsets,  recalliné  tne  board  covering 
of  wooden  construction,  and  has  a  crowning  terminal  member.C? 
ij'igs.  31,  83).  The  frieze  extends  as  an  ândivided  ^  beam:  it 
bears  rich  figure  décoration.  The  transition  to  the  main  cor- 
nice  is  formed  by  an  egg-and-dart  or  heart-leaf  moulding  with 
a  pearl  bead.(i?ig.  82).   The  main  cornice  for  Attic  buildings 
as  a  rule  is  treated  as  a  bold  geison,  with  a  strongly  under- 
cut  water  drip  on  the  under  surface  (to  prevent  the  rain  water 
from  running  back  to  the  frieze)  and  an  echinus  moulding  as  t 
the  upper  border.  On  the  smallest  monuments  in  Asia  Minor 
(Pig.  33).  a  dentil  band  appears  between  the  frieze  and  the 
geison,  and  judging  from  the  Lycian  rock-cut  façades,  this  was 
transferred  from  the  projecting  ends  of  the  ceiling  beams  or 
strips  01  a  forinerly  wooden  architectural  style  to  stone  con- 
struction, (Figs.  39,  40).  On  the  inclined  pediment  cornices 
the  dentils  are  omitted.   The  crowniné  termination  is  composed 
of  the  crown  moulding,  the  moulded  cyma  decorated  by  a  band  of 
palm  leaves  (anthemion).   In  the  ceiling  the  motive  of  the  cof- 
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coffers  in  subdivisions  and  ornamentation  ppoduces  a  bolder  a 
and  richer  effect.   Ail  cyœatiuma,  lonic  and  Lesbian,  are  dec- 
orated  in  recief,  similarly  to  the  ornamentation  of  the  oyma. 
(Pie.  102).  The  différent  members,  in  comparison  to  the  sév- 
ère organisai  of  the  Qoric  order,  still  appear  with  ail  harmony 
of  the  parts  to  each  other  to  hâve  far  greater  freedom  and  in- 
dependence.  làikewise  the  arrangement  of  the  oolumns  is  ia  no- 
wise  dépendent  on  the  fpieze.  Therefore  the  lonic  style  rep- 
resents  a  oonsiderablf  rioher  and  taore  easily  appiioable  arch- 
itectural System  than  the  !3orio. 

The  Aeolic  style. —  Our  knowledge  of  Qrecian  architecture 
was  enlarged  in  unexpected  measure  in  the  most  rèoent  time  by 
the  researches  of  R.  Koldewey  on  Attic  soil.  The  ruins  of  a 
temple  of  ancient  Neandria  discovered  in  the  Troad  in  the  year 
1839  yielded  a  peculiar  form  of  capital,  unknown  previously. 
(fig.  84).   It  consists  of  a  band  around  the  column  and  is  de- 
corated  by  reourved  leaves  in  relief,  a  round  lying  above  this, 
treated  as  a  cymatium  closed  at  both  sides,  and  a  volute  port- 
ion, whose  spirals  are  not  developed  froin  a  horizontal  cap,  b 
but  appear  to  grow  vertically  from  the  shaft  of  the  oolumn. 
(9erhaps  this  refers  to  tiré  différent  capitals,  one  formed  as 
a  volute  portion,  the  other  with  a  circle  of  leaves  with  a  ro- 
und). The  entire  forra  treatment  indicates  a  connection  with 
Asian  and  particularly  with  Bersian  forms.CS'ig,  33).  The  tem- 
ple itself  indeed  dates  from  the  7  th  century.   It  consisted 
of  a  walled  cell  on  a  high  substructure,  which  was  apparently 
surrounded  by  an  open  portioo  (ô  x  11  columns)  and  was  divid- 
ed  into  two  aisles  by  a  colonnade,  like  the  so-called  temple 
of  the  ô  th  City  of  Hiasarlik  -  Troy  and  the  ao-called  basili- 
ca  at  Paestuffl.  The  columns  had  smooth  round  shafts,  strongly 
iiminished,  that  stood  on  the  ground  without  bases.   Other  pe- 
culiarities  in  style  could  not  be  determined.   Also  at  Golum- 
dado  on  the  island  of  Lesbos  and  evèo  on  the  Âcropolis  at  Ath- 
ens  were  found  fragments  of  this  capital  with  the  remains  of 
the  antepersian  period.  It  is  repeatedly  represented  in  arch- 
itectural views  on  vases.  Thus  we  do  not  stand  before  an  iso- 
lated  work,  but  jiefore  a  peculiar  style  form  developed  by  the 
Aeolian  race,  from  which  indeed  so  far  remains  only  this  one 
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characteristic  form  of  the  oolumn.  We  strikingly  find  oo  ref- 
ereuce  to  this  Aeolic  style  in  the  later  writers.   It  probably 
originated  in  the  7  th  oentury  under  oriental  iiapulses  and  was 
developed  in  a  closely  restrioted  domain,  but  in  the  5  th  oen- 
tury under  the  influence  of  thé  Hellenic  art  spirit,  to  which 
this  construction  did  not  correspond,  again  disappeared.   It 
never  attained  the  importance  of  the  Boric  and  lonic  styles.* 

*  The  View   exprsaaei   &n    the  other   aiie,    that    the  form  of  cap- 
ital  faund   in  Keofidfta  only  oonoêioeaa  a  kind   of  sport  of   the 
lonio  capital,    |  am  unable   to  aooept,    ainoe   that  form  eoident- 
l§  oame  from  an  entirel^  différent  o&nseption    in  art,    than   the 
lanio  capital;.   Itkewiae   it  oannot   be   introduoed  without   innate 
oontradiotion   into   the  organiam  of   the  lonio  order,    eoen   in   t 
the  earlieat  atage  of   ita  dêvelopment  now  known    to  ua. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  5  th  certury  eppeered  en   innovati- 
on of  great  importance  to  Grecian  architecture  in  the  évoluti- 
on of  the  Sorinthian  style,  With  the  refined  feeling  of  the 
Greeks  for  form  and  the  progressive  dêvelopment  of  their  art 
into  classical  puritymust  gradually  appear  the  need  of  obtain- 
ing  a  form  of  column,  that  is  freed  from  restrictions  and  the 
limitations  in  placing  the  columns  of  the  Doric  and  lonic  ord- 
ers,  permitting  a  gênerai  use  and  giving  opportunity  for  the 
richest  dêvelopment  of  forms.  This  aim  was  attained  by  the 
formation  of  a  new  capital  with  the  introduction  of  plant  mo- 
tives in  its  architectural  treatment.  The  invention  of  this 
capital  was  attributed  by  the  Roman  architect  and  writer  on 
art  Vitruvius  to  the  sculpter  Callimachos  of  Oorinth  (about 
431  to  404  B.  G.).  He  should  then  hâve  been  the  first,  who 
took  the  bell  form  as  a  basis  and  enclosed  it  by  a  séries  of 
upright  leaves  from  whicë  arose  scrolls,  that  were  coiled  like 
volutes  beneath  the  abaous.  Actually  this  capital  is  also  fo- 
and  for  the  first  time  in  its  complète  fleyclopment  on  monumen- 
ts, that  owe  their  origin  to  about  that  time  (on  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Bassae  near  Phigalia  about  430).  An  earlier  use  by 
the  Qreeks  cannot  be  proved  with  certainty.  The  basai  form  of 
the  Oorinthian  capital  was  already  prefigured  in  the  second  t 
thousand  years  B.  C.  in  ancient  Sgypt  with  the  use  of  the  pla- 
nts native  there.{?ig.  19).  But  the  Greeks  sought  in  their 
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own  flora  and  adopted  the   faroad,  soft,  toothed,  thiatle-like 
ribbed  leaves  of  the  aoanthus  (bear's  foot),  coDventionalized 
in  combioatioD  with  scrolls,  and  thus  created  a  oew  élément  f 
for  ornaoïental  art,  that  la  sequenoe  became  the  basia  of  the 
entire  ornamentation  of  the  antique  and  of  the  art  inflaenced 
thereby, 

The  Oorinthian  capital  vas  treated  in  two  main  forias.  Sach 
of  them  is  composed  of  a  pearl  bead  as  a  oeck  ring  (astragal), 
a  flower  bell  expandlng  above  thia,and  the  abaous.   In  one  and 
the  aimpler  fopm,  the  lower  half  of  the  bell  ia  oovered  by  a 
séries  of  eight  aoanthua  leaves  with  recurved  tips  and  growing 
out  above  the  astragal,  in  the  upper  portion  being  twioe  as  m 
laany  sedge  leaves,  that  sprout  forth  from  the  astragal  behind 
the  aoanthus  leaves,  their  points  extending  to  the  anderside 
of  the  abaous. (Fig.  85).   The  other  and  more  oommon  form  has 
two  rows  of  unequal  height,  eight  aoanthus  leaves  in  each,  fr- 
offl  which  grew  eight  strong  scroll  stems,  which  in  pairs  form 
volutes  beneath  the  angles  of  the  abacus,  and  thus  in  the  hap- 
piest  manner  cover  the  anderside  of  the  abacus  projecting  bey- 
ond  the  curvature  of  the  bell,  at  the  same  time  strongly  expr- 
essing the  motive  of  support. (Pig.  86).   The  abacus  itself  is 
square  in  the  earlier  and  sirapier  forna,  but  in  the  later  is 
strongly  incurved  at  the  middle,  generally  with  the  angles  eut 
off  and  alwafs  moulded.  Thus  was  obtained  a  form  of  capital, 
that  embodies  static  life  in  a  wonderfully  rich  effect,  and  as 
a  resuit  of  its  similar  treatment  on  ail  four  sides,  permitted 
the  entirely  free  employment  of  the  Oorinthian  column  for  per- 
ipteral  plans. 

The  remaining  architectural  members  of  the  Oorinthian  column 
(Pig.  87)  are  taken  from  the  lonic,  but  are  still  more  richly 
and  carefully  treated  and  decorated.   The  base  of  the  column 
consists  of  the  Attic  lonic  base,  mostly  with  a  square  plinth. 
The  shaft  is  like  that  of  the  lonic  column  and  is  indeed  mono- 
lithic  (of  one  atone)  for  small  dimensions,  composed  of  drums 
for  larger  ones.  Of  the  care  with  which  thèse  drums  were  oon- 
nected  together  in  view  of  the  slenderness  of  the  columns,  the 
construction  with  dowells  is  characteristic;  two  or  four  iron 
dowells  were  let  into  the  upper  bed  of  each  drum  near  its  mar- 
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margin  (at  a  distance  of  about  1/3  of  the  radius)  and  set  with 

cast  lead.   Afterwarda  the  next  dpuin,  ihen  the  dowell  holes  h 
had  been  drilled  in  its  bottom  surface  to  correspond  was  set, 
and  then  through  a  small  hole  drilled  fpoai  the  outside,  the  up- 
per  dowell  hole  was  entirely  filled  with  lead,  in  order  to  en- 
sure  an  absolutely  solid  connection  of  the  dowell  with  the  up- 
per  stone.  The  antes  and  pilasters  are  imitated  from  those  of 
the  lonic  order  (Fig.  88  c),  as  well  as  the  antire  entablature. 
îhe  frieze  in  some  cases  exhibits  a  notable  innovation,  in  th- 
at  in  place  of  its  front  visible  plane  surface  a  curved  one  o 
oocura,  either  swelled  in  section  like  a  flat  circular  segment, 
or  with  the  elastic  movement  of  a  vertical  ogee,   la  this  case 
the  frieze  remains  without  ornament.   The  «ain  cornice  was  f i- 
nally  developed  furtèer  into  the  cantilever  (bead  end)  and  the 
modillion  (console)  cornice,  when  above  the  dentil  band  was  i 
inserted  a  separate  structural  raember,  to  which  was  given  the 
fonn  of  the  lower  beam  ends  or  consoles  with  volutes. (fig,  131). 
Ail  cornice  and  moulding  fortns  receiv^d  an  extremely  refined 
treatment,  perraitted  by  the  excellent  material,  chiefly  white 
^'marble.  The  crownin^  structural  parts,  the  bordering  bands  a 
and  intermediate  members  of  the  entablature,  the  capitals  of 
the  columns,  and  even  the  bases  of  the  columns  are  frequently 
decorated  laost  luxuriantly  with  sculptured  ornament.  —  In  the 
So^inthian  style  the  fullness  of  idéal  life  attains  the  riche- 
st  flowering;  it  élevâtes  Grecian  architecture  to  its  higaest 
expression  of  artistic  grâce,  freedom  and  magnificence. 

Goncerning  the  proportions  of  the  columns  to  the  entablatur- 
es  the  following  Table  gives  more  definite  data  for  certain 
monuments  of  the  Doric,  îonic  and  Corinthian  orders. 

(See  Table  on  the  next  page). 
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Lower  diameter. 

Distance  on  centres. 

Total 
Keigbt  of  column. 

fieigbt  of  base. 

Height  of  capital 
including  necking. 

Total  heigbt. 
Height  of  architrave, 
fieigbt  of  frieze. 
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Tiîe  data  hère  given  for  the  Srecian  architectural  System  aad 

its  *^columnar  orders"  however  in  nowise  prevailed  for  the  Gre- 

cian  mastera  as  fixed  and  binding  rules,  accordiog  to  «hich  t 

they  should  ppooeed  ïfith  monotonous  sevarity.   Py  différences 

vin  the  local  and  conteapopapy  conditions  in  regard  to  puppose 

and  matepials,  by  regard  to  inhepited  opinions  and  particulap 

cipcufflstances,  considérable  variations  from  the  genepal  stand- 

apd  became  compulsory.  Likewise  for  purely  esthetic  reasons, 

men  did  not  adhère  strictly  to  naathematioal  accuracy  and  geom- 

etrical  severity;  they  rather  sought  to  soften  thèse  by  scarc- 

ely  perceptible  variations  ia  the  intercolumniations  of  the 

columns  *  and  those  slight  déviations,  by  which  they  removed 

from  the  continuous  horizontal  edges,  especially  those  of  the 

entablafcure,  the  lifeless  impression  of  a  rigid  straight  line 

and  also  gave  them  an  innate  life  by  curvatures.  *  * 

*  Also  compare  page  88  on   the  proved  ievtationa  of   tha  axes 
of  Golumns  from   the  uertioal   for  aeueral   Borio    butlitnga. 

*  *  Suah^Quruatarea^   are  now  proved   on  moat   ^reoian    temples 
preaerued    to  ua,    partioularly  on   thoae  of   the  Qorio   order  (on 
the    temple  of  $oaeidon   at  Paestum,     they   atriHe    euem    the   aligh- 
tly    trained   eye,    aa   aoon   aa  one    ia   plaoed    in   the  direstion  of 
the    t'j)o   longer   aides),      ^ith    the   unequaled  perfection  of    the 
entire  oonatruotion   of  Grecian    te'npl^..^    it    is   indeei   not   doubt- 
ful,    that    they   were   intentionally   proiuoed   aa   an   enhanoement 
of    that   reflned  ffellenio   art    in  deaign,     that   like'oiae  animated 
the  ahafta   of    the  oolumna   by    their   entaaia* 

III.  The  ornamental  perfection. 
The  eadeavor  of  the  Greeks  to  treat  the  temple  as  the  highe- 
st  idéal  of  formai  and  artistic  perfection,  soon  led  to  an  in- 
timate  connection  of  architectuee  with  painting  and  sculpture 
and  to  a  rien  décorative  ornamentation  of  différent  structural 
members.   Thereby  did  it  not  only  receive  a  higher  consécrati- 
on but  also  an  enhancement  in  effect,  by  which  the  artistic 
expression  aèso  received  a  stri|ing  relation  to  the  purpose  of 
the  building  and  to  the  problems  of  the  architecture.  The  ma- 
terials  originally  employée  (porcs  and  travertine)  already  in- 
dicated  by  their  nature  the  necessity  for  ooverin^  the  archit- 
ectural members  with  a  fine  coating  of  stucco  (made  of  sand, 
lime  and  freshly  calcined  gypsum  or  marble  dust),  to  which  then 
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with  the  joy  in  oolor  native  to  inhabitants  of  southern  oount- 
ries,  was  added  a  oarefully  graduated  but  animated  coloring, 
or  polychromy.  To  the  painting  practiaed  in  this  manner  men 
also  adhered  later,  when  for  ths  visible  arohitectural  meinbers 
a  nobler  material,  œarble,  oame  tnto  use.  for  the  earlier  as- 
sumption,  that  a  délicate  yellowish  tone  was  given  to  the  en- 
tire  temple,  oo  proofs  free  from  objections  hâve  been  brought 
forward.   On  the  contrary,  by  n.any  vesti'^e;.  of  jolor  on  the 
ruins  of  temples  in  the  most  distant  countries,  it  is  ahown 
with  certainty,  that  on  the  Donc  temples  the  stylobate,  the 
columna,  cell  walla,  the  architrave  and  geison,  thus  ail  the 
main  portions  of  the  structure,  were  white,  and  thus  they  were 
leit  in  the  natural  color»  oî   tas  stucco  or  inarble.   On  the  oth- 
er  hand  certain  separate  members  were  treated  with  colop  in  a 
harnuonioas  way,  the  triglyphs  and  the  mutules  (viae)  of  the 
geison  correaponding  to  them  were  always  blue,  the  underaide 
of  the  geison  between  them  and  the  upper  naeinber  (taenia)  of  t 
the  architrave  were  red,  the  drops  being  yellow  or  red,   The 
métopes  as  a  rule  then  merely  received  a  red  or  blue  ground, 
if  such  apDeared  necessary  to  make  proniinent  the  relief  orna- 
mentation.   On  the  capitala  of  the  columns  uaually  only  the 
annulets  exhibit  a  red  coloring;  the  echinus  but  rarely  appe- 
ars  in  the  form  of  a  séries  of  leaves  with  recurved  tips.   3o 
much  more  richly  was  the  ante  capital  treated.   Also  the  inte- 
rior  acquired  a  harmonious  animation  by  a  colored  treatment  of 
the  walla,  the  ceilings  and  the  différent  members.   As  oolor 
hues  were  merely  blue,  red,  yellow  and  gold,  and  for  foliage 
ornaments  green  elso  sc^)  etr;:.,^3  cane  into  use. 

ILikewise  on  lonic  and  Corinthian  temples  were  ahown  vestiges 
of  the  polychrome  treatment  of  certain  structural  members.  Men 
atparently  followed  there  the  same  principles,  that  may  be  re- 
cognized  on  Qorio  buildings,  particularly  in  the  later  (Hellen- 
istio)  period,  in  which  unusual  richness  in  variegated  kinds 
of  marbles  was  developed  in  covering  the  walls,  and  bronze  or- 
namentation  «as  added  to  enhance  the  effect,  when  even  capit- 
als  were  made  of  bronze  and  gilded,  a  broader  field  must  hâve 
fallen  to  polychromy.   In  the  animated  coloririg^  by  which  men 
gave  an  idéal  ennobling  even  to  sculptures  in  relief  (the  so- 
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so-called  sarcophasus  of  Alexander  etc.),  ne  hâve  the  best  ex- 
amples of  this. 

To  what  a  climax  of  the  purest  art  the  Grecian  temples  also 
rose  in  their  sculptures,  we  may  see  in  that  masterly  forna  of 
a  maiden  of  honop  on  the  Srectheion  (Fié.  39),  who  is  fully 
conscious  of  her  high  service,  full  of  grâce  and  dignity  to 
bear  the  graoeful  entablature  of  the  house  consecrated  to  the 
deity;  we  see  that  on  the  incomparable  pedirnent,  fi&urep  of  iVc- 
F?  rt.r5aon,  which  exhibit  such  an  elevated  and  monuniental  con- 
ception of  art  and  such  a  pure  perfection  of  form,  as  attain- 
ed  by  no  other  works  of  antique  sculpture,  and  that  give  us  an 
sxtremely  oharsTiing  pict/aca  of  th'-.   '"■ïpr^ -s^atations  of  the  Sell- 
snes  concerning  the  life  of  the  blessed  on  Olympus;  we  see  th- 
at also  on  the  splendid  figure  frieze  of  the  altar  of  Zeus  at 
Pergamon  (Pig.  105). 

That  likewise  the  monumental  paintings  ïvith  which  the  inter- 
iors  of  Grecian  temples  and  their  vestibules  were  adorned,  we- 
re  scarcely  inferior  in  their  productions  to  those  of  sculpt- 
;/  ure,  is  already  proved  to  us  by  those  imitations  of  famous  pa- 
intings in  antiauity,  which  hâve  been  preserved  to  us  on  numer- 
ous  Qreek  vases,  in  Etruscan  tombs,  and  in  Hellenistic  Porapeii. 

Ad  important  part  also  falls  to  ornament  in  Srecian  art  and 
décoration,  particularly  in  the  pottery  and  the  minor  arts.  In 
its  earliest  stage  décoration  bears  ail  the  characteistics  of 
a  Crossing  of  the  tendencies  common  to  many  European  peoples 
with  the  influences  expressed  by  the  imitation  of  articles  in- 
troduced  from  ancient  Assyria  and  Sgypt.   Bot  when  thèse  were 
filled  with  the  Greek  spirit,  so  that  the  primitive  forms  were 
no  longer  to  be  recognized,  and  finally  ail  threads  were  eut, 
that  could  facilitate  relations  with  oriental  civièization. 
îhe  Qrecian  art  spirit  manifested  itself  from  the  beginning  on- 
ward  in  an  unusually  acute  perception  of  the  essential  and  ch- 
aracteristic,  for  the  proportions  of  figures  and  the  expressi- 
on of  movement,  for  schematic  conventionalization,  and  a  wond- 
erfully  refined  feeling,  with  which  they  fitted  the  représent- 
ations of  figures  into  the  scheme  of  the  ornament.   The  best 
motives  (aside  from  the  architectural  décorative  members  alre- 
ady mentioned)  are  the  fret,  the  falling  wave,  interlaced  and 
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rosette  banda,  palmatiuma,  flower  corollas,  scroll  forma  (Pig. 
90)  and  acanthus  leavea,  the  cbaracteriatic  treatment  of  the 
iatter  loliage  being  ahown  in  ffig.  91,   The  coaibination  and  a 
arrangement  of  tfaeae  form  éléments  as  architectural  ornament 
(Sig.  91  b)  as  well  as  on  Grecian  vases  and  on  utensils  is  so 
well  conceived,  so  carefully  weighed  and  olassical,  that  antil 
the  présent  day  it  has  been  accepted  as  the  unexcelled  and  tr- 
uly  classical  model  for  ail  ornamental  art. 

'  Jnst  as  the  architectural  styles  were  not  developed  separate- 
ly  but  beside  each  otfaer,  we  find  them  also  employed  at  the  s 
same  time  and  place,  indeed  frequently  on  the  same  building, 
l'or  example,  on  the  larger  Doric  temples,  if  two  colonnades  a- 
bowe  each  other  were  not  arrangea  for  the  internai  rowa  of  col- 
umns,  so  that  the  aide  aisles  had  two  stories,  a  more  slender 
System  was  generally  chosen,  and  thus  of  the  lonic  or  Corinth- 
ian  order.  With  the  diversity  en  the  character  of  the  différ- 
ent styles,  with  the  change  in  the  political  power  of  the  rac- 
es, froffl  which  the  came,  and  also  fioally  with  the  inequality 
of  the  problems  set  for  architecture,  it  was  therefore  certain, 
that  the  différent  styles  attained  their  climaxes  at  différent 
tioies  and  entered  the  foreground,  the  Boric  in  the  5  th  centu- 
ry,  the  îonic  in  the  5  th  and  4  th,  and  the  Gorinthian  style 
in  the  4  th  century  and  the  following  period. 

IV.   The  most  important  monuments. 

Aside  from  the  preliminary  stages  mentioned  on  page  ô6,  we 
can  aasnme  the  real  beginning  of  Grecian  temple  architecture 
at  that  time,  in  which  the  formation  of  states  was  completed, 
and  the  national  unity  found  its  strongest  expression  in  the 
founding  of  the  common  festivals,  at  the  introduction  of  the 
Olympiads  in  the  year  776  B.  C.   îhereby  classical  Grecian  ar- 
chitecture commenced  its  course  of  évolution,  that  comprised 
a  period  of  six  centuries,  and  which  may  be  subdivided  in  dé- 
tail into  the  epochs  given  on  page  54. 

1.   THE  ARCHAIC  PERIOD.   (776  -  47ô).  —  We  find  the  best 
preserved  monuments  of  the  temple  architecture  of  the  early 
ppoch  in  a  great  number  of  temple  ruins  in  the  greater  Grecian 
colonies  in  the  west,  chiefly  being  peripteral  structures  with 
elongated  and  narrow  cells,  frequently  with  a  rear  apartment 
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(adyton)  accessible  therefroai,  the  cell  single-aisled  in  the 
first  timea,  or  with  a  middle  »©w  of  colamns,  as  at  the  ao-cal- 
led  basilica  of  Paestum;  massive  forais  in  the  exteraal  struct- 
ure, the  coluiDus  with  stpoag  diminution  and  unusually  great  e 
entasia,  the  entablature  heavy  and  not  yet  fully  develap^d, 
with  uncertain  proportions  in  gênerai  (lax  arahaic  style). 

a.  Doric  monumenta.  —  In  lower  Italy  and  Sicily:-  at  Paes- 
tuoa  (Boseidonia)  the  so-called  ''basilica",  a  peripteral  build- 
ing with  9  X  18  columns,  and  the  somewhat  later  temple  of  Dem- 
eter  (oeres)  with  6  x  13  columns;  the  capitals  still  with  hol- 
lowa,  date  of  érection  about  the  middle  of  the  6  th  century. 
In  Selinunt  (Selinus)  stood  seven  temples,  mostly  peripteral, 
araong  them  four  of  the  ô  th  century,  ail  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake.  In  Qirgenti  (Akragas,  Agrigent).,  the  temple  of  Beroul- 
es  (ô  X  15  coluians).  In  Pogpeii;  the  ancient  Grecian  temple 
on  lihe  triangular  forum,  pseudodipteral  with  7  x  n  massive 
columns,  strongly  projecting  and  swelled  capitals  with  hollow 
in  the  necking.   In  Syracuse,  the  temple  of  Zeus  and  the  temp- 
le of  Apollo  in  the  adjacent  island  of  Ortygia. 
^-^  >  In  Greece:-  the  temple  of  Hera  (Heraion)  in  Olympia,  tne  ear- 
liest  example  of  the  Doric  style  still  preserved  in  notable  r 
remains,  peripteral  with  ô  x  16  columns,  dimensions  of  68.3  x 
164.1  ft. ,  originally  a  wooden  structure  from  the  time  before 
700.   ïhe  wooden  columns  were  gradually  replaced  by  stone,  the 
oldest  capitale  still  having  the  hollow  beneath  the  widely  pro- 
jecting echinus.  *  The  teatole  in  the  citadel  of  Gorinth  (Fig. 
98),  peripteral,  6  x  15  ea[t«««ely  heavy  columns  (height  about 
4  1/4  lower  diameters),  but  on  which  the  hollow  is  already  wa- 
nting.  The  temple  on  Egina,  dedicated  to  Athene  or  perhaps  al- 
so  to  Artemis,  peripteral,  6  x  12  coluœna,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  5  th  century;  the  columns  comparatively  widely  spaced 
and  slendec,  but  still  with  archaic  projecting  capitals;  famo- 
U3  pediment  group  in  h^unich. 

^  According    to  Qrecian    tradition    the  oldest   Doria    temple  wae 
the  Argiue    temple  of  Eera  near  Hyoenae.      Mo  certain    idea   of   its 
plan  can  now   be  obtained   from    the  uery  few  remaina  dtscouered 
in  uery   récent    times. 

In  Asia  Mmor,  the  temple  at  Assos  on  the  Aeolic  coast  with 
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6  X  13  columns,  whose  shafts  only  exhibit  lô  to  18  flûtes  each. 

b.  lonic  monuments.  —  The  earliest  vopk  is  the  temple  of 
iera  on  Samos,  built  in  the  middle  of  the  8  th  century  by  Rhoi- 
kos  and  Theodoros  of  Samos;  but  vere  few  fragments  of  the  col- 
umns  bave  remained.   The  same  Theodoros  also  commenced  the  tem- 
ple of  Artemis  at  Ëphesua,  a  colossal  dipteral  structure  246.1 
X  525,9  ft.  long,  with  architrave  beams  32.8  ft.  long,  greatly 
esteemed  as  the  architectural  wonder  of  the  ancient  world,  as 
its  actual  builders  being  mentioned  Ohersiphron  and  his  son 
Metagenes,  but  about  a  eentury  later  was  completed  by  the  arch- 
itect  Paionios  and  the  foreman  Demetrios.  Accordingtto  tradi- 
tion this  sanctuary  was  set  on  fire  and  destroyed  by  the  act 
01  a  demented  person,  but  Fras  again  rebuilt  by  Alexander  the 
9reat  (see  page  88).   Near  Miletus,  the  famous  sanctuary  of  A- 
pollo  Bidymaios  (Didymaion).,  likewise  a  colossal  structure, 
froHi  which  since  the  destruction  by  the  Persians  in  the  year 
492  only  the  ruins  of  the  iighty  seated  figures  remain,  which 
were  plaoed  along  both  sides  of  the  avenue  of  access,  like  the 
rows  of  sphynxes  before  the  Sgyptian  temples. (The  temple  was 
again  restored  after  the  Persian  war,   See  page  88). 

With  the  religious  buildings  are  also  further  to  be  restored 
the  treasuries  at  Olympia  and  Delphii  founded  as  consecrated 
architectural  gifts  by  certain  states,  built  of  native  stone 
as  a  rule,  and  erected  on  the  Altis  (the  sacred  precinct)  at 
Olympia  and  the  enclosure  of  the  oracle  at  Delphi.   Already  f 
for  this  reason  and  in  view  of  their  rich  sculptured  orneunent- 
ation  is  this  a  class  of  buildings  of  importance  in  the  histo- 
ry  of  architecture.   They  hâve  a  vestibule  with  pediment  and 
supported  by  columns  like  the  ante  temples,  but  already  differ 
from  thèse  by  their  location  at  right  angles  to  the  direction 
of  the  temple,  since  thèse  extended  from  West  to  East,  but  the 
treasuries  from  South  to  North.(See  Pig.  96). 

2.   THE  BEST  PgRI0D.(476  -  338).—  With  an  event  of  the 
highest  importance  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  glorious 
war  against  the  persians,  Greece  enters  the  magnificent  epoch 
of  civilization,  whose  artistic  development  aever  again  fiads 
its  like  in  history.  After  the  powerful  repuise  of  oriental 
etïoraaohaent  by  the  sword,  there  also  vanish  the  last  vestiges 
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the  oriental  éléments  from  Grecian  art  foPBDs;  Grecian  architecr 
ture  acquxres  a  refcned  and  purely  national  treatment.   The  Do- 
ric  style  enters  into  its  full  maturity  in  the  Italian  colon- 
ies as  in  the  mother  country.  But  the  centre  of  the  évolution 
in  the  history  of  art  lies  an  the  native  soil  in  Athens,  just 
like  that  of  the  political  history.   There  Hellenic  art  rose 
to  the  climax  of  most  perfect  harmony  and  beauty,  F^roïc  the 
Boric  style  also  vanished  the  last  traces  of  rude  and  archaic 

^^.conceptions;  it  was  transferred  into  gay  clarity  and  the  nob- 
lest  grâce.  The  lonic  style  develeped  its  highest  jDloom,  and 
soon  the  Corinthian  style  also  appeared,  to  enhaace  Grecian 
architecture  as  the  most  linished  and  magnificent  effect  of 
artistic  splendor. 

a.  Doric  monuments.  —  In  losver  Italy  and  Sicil::-  in  Sel- 
inunt  the  temples  A,  B  and  S,  not  mentioned  on  page  79,  in  Ak- 
ragas  («irgenti)  the  unfortunately  very  ruinous  so-called  tem- 
ple of  Juno  Êacinia,  the  still  well  preserved  temple  of  Coocor- 
dia,  peripteral  with  ô  ^  13  columns,  the  temple  of  gastor  and 
Pollux,  a  picturesque  aniâle  of  which,  consisting  of  four  colu- 
mns  with  the  stylobate,  entablature  and  the  starting  block  of 
the  pediment,  with  in  part  the  wèll  preserved  stucco  coating, 
has  been  recently  rebuilt  f rom  the  existing  rsmains;  the  gréa* 
temple  of  Zeus,  183.7  ft.  wide  and  397.0  ft.  long,  pseudoperi- 
pteral  with  7  ^  14  columns  of  colossal  dimensions  attached  to 
the  cell  walls  (a  man  can  find  comfortable  space  in  a  flûte), 
massive  wall  piers  in  the  interior,  on  which  (in  the  upper  th- 
ird)  are  colossal  atlantes  (maie  figures)  36.3  ft.  high  to  sup- 
port the  ceiling;  it  now  only  forms  a  vast  heap  of  ruins.   In 
Segesta  (Sgeste),  a  principal  structure  with  ô  columns  in  front, 
still  standing  with  its  entablature  and  pediment  but  never  com- 
pleted.   In  Syracuse  the  temple  of  Athene  on  the  island  of  Or- 
tygia.  In  Paestum  the  great  middle  temple,  sanctuary  of  Posé- 
idon (gigs.  92  -  95),  peripteral  with  6  x  14  columns,  a  vesti- 
bule between  antes  in  the  pronaos,  open  opisthodome  at  the  We- 
st, cell  in  three  aisles,  the  side  aisles  two  story  (Pig.  93), 

y'I,  the  upper  gallery  accessible  by  stairways.  The  métopes  are 
equal,  the  angle  columns  being  chosen  to  correspond,  the  arch- 
itectural treatment  still  strong  and  earnest.   The  temple  of 
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Poséidon,  aext  to  tiie  Theseion  on  the  market  hill  at  Attiens, 
is  the  best  preserved  architectural  monument  of  the  great  style 
froffi  Qrecian  antiquity,  Today  it  still  produces  an  overpower- 
ing  and  even  thrilling  effect  in  the  quiet  abandoned  landacape. 
In  Qreece:-  at  Olympia  (Pig.  96  z),  tùe  great  temple  of  Zeus 

',;.  built  by  a  master  Libon  f  rom  Elis,  peripteral  with  Ô  x  13  col- 
umns,  plan  similar  to  that  of  the  temple  of  Roseidon  at  Paest- 
um,  in  its  forms  still  showing  the  transition  period  from  arch- 
aism  to  the  best  time,   'îhere  also  the  temple  of  the  mother  of 
the  gods,  the  metroon  (m).  At  Rharanus  in  Âttica  two  Boric  tem- 

;;.-l3les  of  Nemesia,  an  earlier  small  ante  temple  and  a  hexastyle 
peripteral  temple  with  12  columns  on  the  longer  aide  in  the 
most  mature  Attic  Doric  style.   In  Eleusis  the  temple  of  con- 
sécration (ïelesterion)  designed  for  the  use  of  the  mysteries 
by  Iktinos  about  440,   At  Argos  the  temple  of  Hera,  which  was 
erected  by  Kupolemos  on  the  site  of  a  vern  ancient  sanctuary 
about  4S3  and  on  a  similar  normal  ground  plan.   At  Nemea  the 
great  temple  of  Zeus,  at  Tegea  the  temple  of  Athena  Âlea,  on 
Belos  the  great  temple  of  Apollo,  ail  tnese  being  peripteral 
with  ô  columns  on  the  façade,  among  which  that  at  Tegea  is  no- 
table, since  on  it  ail  three  columnar  orders  were  employed, 
goric  in  the  péristyle,  lonic  in  the  pronaos,  and  the  Qorinth- 
ian  within  the  cell.   At  Phigalia  the  temple  of  Apollo  (Pig. 
67  b),  newly  erected  about  430  after  plans  by  Iktinos,  peript- 
eral with  6  X  15  columns,  but  with  entrance  end  toward  the  No- 
rth,  thus  being  at  right  «mgles  to  the  earlier  temple;  in  the 
interior  five  cross  walls  projecting  from  the  side  walls,  that 
end  in  lonic  three-quarter  columns,  on  the  axis  being  a  column 
with  Corinthian  capital,  the  oldest  known  example.  On  this 
temple  are  found  for  the  first  time  ail  three  orders.   In  Atn- 
ens  the  so-called  temple  of  theseus  (Theseion)  on  the  market 
place,  a  peripteral  structure  of  Pentelic  marble  with  6  x  13 
columns  (Pig.  97),  the  best  preserved  of  ail  Srecian  temples. 

^!p1%3   highest  and  noblest  development  was  attained  by  the  Attic 
poric  style  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  the  city  citadel  erec- 
ted on  a  high  plateau  of  rock  about  984.3  ft.  loné  and  426.5 
ft.  wide  (Pigs,  98,  99),  in  the  Propyleion  and  the  sanctuary 
of  Athena  Parthenos,  the  Parthenon.   The  Propyleion  forms  the 
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magnificent  gateway  built  by  Mnesicles  in  437-432,  accessible 
by  a  monumental  wide  flight  of  stepa,  and  consistiag  of  a  mid- 
dle  and  two  aide  buildings,  the  central  building  with  hexastyle 
Jopic  porticos  at  the  entrance  and  exit  ends,  between  them  the 
entrance  hall  in  three  aisles  with  two  rows  of  three  lonic  col- 
umns  in  each,  the  two  wing  structures  with  open  porticos  toward 
the  entrance,  the  left  (larger)  wing  forming  the  "pinacothek" 
(picture  gallery),  the  right  soaiewhat  smaller  on  account  of  t 
the  adjacent  temple  of  Nike,  tike  ail  monuments  on  the  Acrop- 
olis,  the  exécution  exhibits  the  highest  artistic  perfection. 
In  the  interior  of  the  area  of  the  citadel  and  approximately 
at  the  ffliddle,  there  stood  a  Doric  temple  of  Athena,  already 
famous  in  antiquity,  whose  cell  was  100  ft.  long,  from  which 
it  receive  the  name  of  "hekatompedon".  It  was  destroyed  in  the 
year  480  by  the  Persians,  but  was  later  rebuilt.   About  98.4 
ft.  South  froffl  this  a  temple  dedicated  to  Pallas  Athene  was 
comraenoed,  but  this  was  again  torn  down  under  Pericles,  after 
on  the  advice  of  the  great  sculptur  Phidias  he  had  given  the 
order  to  the  architacts  Iktinos  and  Callicrates,  to  erect  in 
Eentelic  marble  on  its  site  a  sanctuary  consecrated  to  the  mai- 
den  goddess  Athene.   3o  then  from  447  to  434  was  erected  the 
*Parthenon"  of  Pericles  (Pig.  lÔO),  beside  the  Srechtheion  the 
noblest  monument  of  Qrecian  architecture,  peripteral  and  amph- 
iprostyle,  measuring  228,5  ft.  in  length  and  101,3  ft.  in  wid- 
th  on  the  upper  step  and  with  8  x  17  columns,  péristyle,  prona- 
7  os  and  opisthodome,  the  cell  with  three  aisles,  each  internai 
row  of  columns  with  two  Doric  colonnades  above  each  other,  be- 
tween the  cell  and  the  opisthodome  being  the  proper  "Parthenon", 
accessible  from  fche  latter,  that  either  served  as  another  room 
for  worship,  as  a  western  cell,  or  as  a  treasury  for  the  safe 
keeping  of  the  national  treasures.   The  columns  are  comparati- 
vely  slender  and  are  slightly  diminished  with  scarcely  percep- 
tible entasis;  the  capital  bas  a  restrained  ecbinus  with  almost 
a  straight  line  as  section  and  a  but  slightly  projecting  abac- 
us.(Pig.  74).   In  the  Parthenon  Boric  architecture  reached  the 
climax  of  the  course  of  its  évolution. 

b,   lonic  monuments:-  in  Hellas  the  lonic  style  only  appear- 
ed  in  the  smaller  architectural  works.   Sut  thèse  adopted  a  s 
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scale  80  much  greater  iû  ttie  Eastern  colonies.   On  the  Acpopo- 
lis  of  Atnens  the  little  temple  of  Hike  Apteros  was  built  on 
the  extrême  aouthwest  projection  of  the  rock  of  the  citadel  at 
the  right  of  the  entaance,  a  tetrastyle  amphiprostyle  structu- 
re of  Pentelic  marble  irith  a  magnificent  relief  frieze.  (F'ig, 
76).   At  the  middle  of  the  area  of  the  citadel  and  at  ita  nor- 
tèern  margin  was  the  famous  Erechtheion  (?ig.  161).   The  unev- 
en  ground  hère  led  to  a  chariiiiag  and  picturesque  temple  design, 
that  was  not  indeed  surrounded  by  a  péristyle,  but  instead  had 
open  porticos  on  ail  sides.  The  main  building  is  an  lonic  hex- 
astyle  prostyle  temple  extending  toward  the  East  with  a  éell 
in  three  aisles  but  transversely  divided  at  the  middle,  the  e 
eastern  portion  being  dedicated  to  Athena  Polias,  and  the  wes- 
tern to  the  three  ancient  Âttic  earth  gods,  the  latter  being 
lighted  by  three  Windows  raised  high  in  the  western  wall.  The 
northern  wall  of  this  western  cell  has  before  it  as  a  portico 
;an   open  hall  with  pediment  and  six  columns,  froœ  which  one  en- 
tered  the  sacred  room  through  the  beautiful  "Erechtheion"  por- 
tai, (fig.  102).  But  against  the  eouthern  wall  is  built  the 
small  "caryatid  porch"  with  the  colossal  marble  maidens  (koren, 
korai),  that  support  the  graceful  cornice,  only  composed  of  a 
architrave,  dentil  band  and  geison  (without  frieze).(i'ig,  89). 
îhe  rich  capitals  of  the  northern  portico  are  shown  in  ?ig.  80. 
The  whole  is  an  incomparably  graceful  architectural  work  of  t 
the  hèghest  nobility  of  form,  refined  proportions  and  members, 
the  climax  of  Attic  lonic  architecture. 

In  Asia  Minor,  the  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus,  rebuilt  by 
Oeinocrates  (Cheirocrates)  about  350  after  the  ancient  plans 
but  with  freer  forms  (see  page  80),  on  which  the  oolumns  (as 
columnae  caelatae)  had  the  lower  portion  of  the  shaft  covered 

by  relief  sculptures,  manifestly  in  imitation  of  oriental  cov- 
ering  with  métal.   Paeonios  with  the  coooeration  of  the  fore- 
man  Daphni  also  entirely  rebuilt  the  great  lonic  temple  of  the 
j^idymean  Apollo  at  Miletus,  destroyed  by  the  Eersians,  as  a  c 
colossal  dipteral  structure  (10  x  21  columns,  65.6  ft.  high  a- 
bove  a  stylobate  of  13  steps).(Pig.  36).  But  it  was  completed 
in  the  Alexandrine  period.   In  Xanthos  in  Lycia  the  monument 
of  the  Mereids,  erected  on  a  high  substructure  as  a  tomb,  a  t 
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temple  with  4  x  ô  widely  spaoed  coIubids  and  double  cell  with 
rich  sculpture  on  tfae  architrave;  the  frieze  is  lacklng.   In 
the  Troad,  the  temple  of  Apollo  Smintheus,  pseudodipteral  on 
a  high  sqbstructure,  to  which  probably  led  up  only  a  single  f 
flight  of  10  steps  on  the  front  side.  Ât  Priene  the  temple  of 
Athena  Polias,  built  by  Pythies,  whose  colomnar  order  may  pass 
for  a  model  example  of  the  matured  Asian  lonic  style.  (Pig.  83) 
It  must  hâve  been  dedicated  in  340  B.  G.  by  Âlexander  the  Gré- 
ât, and  désignâtes  the  last  stage  of  the  lonic  style  of  this 
period, 

The  Ôorinthian  order  found  employment  seldom  in  temple  arch- 
itecture during  the  classical  period,  and  indeed  only  in  the 
interior  of  the  cell.  The  earliest  monument  exhibiting  Corin- 
thian  columns  externally  (the  Lysicrates  monument)  already  be- 
longs  to  the  Hellenistic  period. 

—   3.  The  Aiexandrine  or  Hellenistic  permod.  (338  -  146). 

With  the  beginiig  of  the  Macedonian  supremacy  fell  the  polit- 
ical  greatness  of  Qreece.  The  misfortunes  that  closed  in  upon 
Athens  from  the  Peloponnessian  war  and  its  conséquences  had  a 
destructive  effect  upon  ail  political  life.  The  people  lost 
ever  more  the  faith  in  the  gods,  already  shaken  by  the  new  ph- 
ilosophical  ideas,  and  thereby  its  high  ideals.   The  once  str- 
ongly  expressed  national  consciousness  receded,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  the  State  also  lost  its  most  important  basis.  Nation- 
al festivals  were  indaad  held,  but  no  longer  to  serve  the  gods, 
but  only  to  satisfy  the  love  of  the  peojale  for  enjoyment.  No 
longer  was  it  the  state  as  soch,  from  which  art  received  its 
great  monumental  problems,  but  the  need  for  show  of  the  princ- 
es and  the  great  of  the  land.   But  thece  also  occurred  a  loss 
of  the  art  principles  striving  for  clarity  and  purity.  The  ^ 
Boric  style  declined.   The  columns  became  very  high  and  slend- 
er.  On  the  shafts  the  flûtes  are  omitted  on  the  lower  third. 
The  capital  becomes  strikingly  small  as  treated  subordinately. 
The  echinus  bas  no  longer  any  force;  it  bas  a  straight  line 
section.   Even  the  entablature  seems  toc  low.   The  triglyphs 
are  now  only  ornamental  «embers,  that  were  even  arranged  above 
lonic  colu}Bns.(Pig.  103).  Soon  are  found  mixtures  of  styles 
of  ail  kinds.  In  the  place  of  the  ancient  lonic  capital  chief- 
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chiefly  occurs  the  diagonal  capital.   The  Corinthian  capital 
is  soHietimes  even  enriched  by  figare  ornament.   Even  orieDtal 
forms  of  columna  and  capitals  (the  Egyptian  palm  column,  tbe 
Peraian  bull  capital,  Pigs.  19,  33)  intruded.   Tbe  frieze  was 
frequently  swelled.   In  certain  cases  (on  the  great  harbor 
gateway  in  Bpfaesus  and  the  théâtre  in  Termessos)  the  coluœns 
even  bécane  purely  décorative,  were  placed  before  the  wall  sur- 
faces with  returned  entablature. 

After  the  political  collapse  of  Sreece,  Athens  enjoyed  for 
a  long  tiJie  the  favor  of  the  new  rulers.  Thèse  did  not  désire 
the  subjugation  of  the  brave  Hellènes,  but  they  recognized  the 
élévation  of  thelr  civilization,  and  sought  to  acquire  it  and 
aake  it  useful.  Thus  Srecian  culture  and  Grecian  art  flowed 
ont  to  the  farthest  liniits  of  the  immeasurable  domain;  so  did 
it  become  the  comaion  property  of  the  civilized  peoples  of  eve- 
ry  time.  Hellenism  civilized  the  world.  Once  more  the  Greci- 
an spirit  awoke  in  the  architects  of  the  new  kingdoïc  to  new 
artistic  gréait  deeds.  But  the  soil  for  this  was  no  longer  fo^ 
ufld  in  the  mother  country,  but  in  the  Asian  and  African  posses- 
sions, particularly  in  the  kingdom  of  Pergamon,  and  in  the  fr- 
ee  State  of  Rhodes,  that  attained  great  wealth  by  its  commerce. 
Différent  were  in  those  provinces  the  basai  opinions,  the  req- 
uirements  and  the  means;  but  the  arbistic  expression  must  also 
become  différent.  Grecian  architecture  as  such  decayed.  The 
severe  restraint  of  its  form  must  yield  to  a  freer  use  and  tr- 
eatment.  New  materials  were  adooted  by  the  native  traditions 
of  the  provinces.  ?reed  from  the  ccompressing  orderliness  of 
the  System,  enriched  by  new  expédients,  Grecian  architecture 
received  that  universal  character,  which  rose  to  a  world  lang- 
uage  of  art,  which  reacted  in  the  Roman,  Byzantine,  Romanesque 
and  Renaissance  art  until  the  architecture  of  the  most  récent 
period. 

Monuments:-  with  the  great  flight  of  architectural  activity 
teaple  architecture  iid  not  make  equal  progress;  it  visibly  re- 
ceded  in  comparison  with  the  problems  of  secular  art.   In  Ath- 
ens M.  Sossutius  (about  175)  erected  on  the  site  of  an  older 
temple  the  Olympeion,  octagonal  Corinthian  dipteral,  and  next 
to  the  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus  the  largest  of  ail  Srecian 
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temples.  It  never  came  to  completion.   There  yet  stand  of  it 
15  colunaDs,  tfaat  with  tiieir  beight  of  55,8  ft.  filled  the  obs- 
ervera with  astonishment  in  anoient  times.CPigs.  87,  104).  The 
period  developed  its  ohief  activity  in  Asia  Minor.   In  the  an- 
oient Qreoian  form  of  the  rectangular  peripteral  teMple,  Herni- 
ogenes,an  architect  of  genius,  erected  about  200  B.  C.  the  th- 
ird  largest  lonic  temple  of  Asia  Minor,  that  of  Artemia  Leuoo- 
phryoe  at  Magnesia,  a  nobly  developed  pseudodipteral  building 
on  a  stylobate  of  seven  steps,  as  well  as  a  stately  hexastyle 
structure,  the  temple  of  Baochus  in  Teos.  But  elsewhere  the 
round  temple  was  preferred;  suoh  most  promising  works  are;  the 
Philippeion  in  Olympia  (P. H.  in  fig.  96),  a  circular  peripter- 
al building  founded  by  king  Philip  in  337  -  334,  on  a  styloba- 
te of  three  steps  with  18  lonic  columns  in  the  péristyle,  the 
internai  wall  of  the  cell  subdivided  by  9  lonic  columns;  the 
beautiful  circular  building  in  Spidauros  (the  so-called  *thol- 
os"),;  the  sanctuary  of  Asclepios  with  external  and  internai 
colonnafies  and  extremely  rich  ornamentation  (Pig.  91  a);  on 
Samothrace  the  Arsinoeion,  a  two  story  circular  structure  ded- 
icated  to  the  great  goda,  with  a  plain  substructure  only  brok- 
en  by  a  doorway,  and  an  upper  story  subdivided  by  44  pilasters. 

With  the  religious  buildings  oi  the  fîellenistic  period  are 
reckoned  as  its  most  original  créations  the  altar  structures, 
of  which  the  altar  of  2eus  at  Pergamon  présents  the  most  splen- 
did  exaiaple.(f  ig.  105).   It  was  a  monument  of  the  great  style, 
erected  about  180  B.  C,  consisting  of  a  massive  substructure. 
123.7  X  113.1  ft.  in  area  and  29.5  ft.  high,  which  a  magnific- 
ent  stairway  of  24  steps  and  Ô5.ô  ft.  wide  intersects.   This 
led  to  a  platform,  on  which  stood  the  altar  of  burnt  offering 
under  the  open  sky,  and  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  lonic  port- 
icos  (entirely  around  according  to  other  restorations).   Arou- 
nd  the  substructure  and  on  the  sides  of  the  stairway  extended 
a  sculptured  band  7.ô  ft.  high,  representing  the  combat  of  the 
gods  with  the  giants,  that  is  to  be  counted  among  the  most  mag- 
nificent  works  of  late  Grecian  sculpture.  —  Of  the  Hellenist- 
ic  buildings  of  lower  Italy,  we  hâve  uentioned  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Pompeii  on  page  133. (Pig.  157). 
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■^^^-  B,  Secular  Architecture. 

During  the  entire  arciiaic  and  the  best  periods  the  temple  f 
formed  the  chief  problem  in  Srecian  architecture.   But  in  the 
course  of  the  5  th  century  secular  architecture,  which  had  pre- 
viously  iDoved  within  very  restricted  limits,  also  commenced  an 
increasing  developinent,  until  its  works  rose  to  be  real  art  b 
buildings  and  in  the  Hellenistic  period  occupied  the  foregrou- 
nd  of  artistic  interest.  With  the  high  importance  of  the  gré- 
ât national  festivals  and  the  dramatic  performances  there  pro- 
duced,  contests  and  combats  open  to  tûe  world,  ail  thèse  rece- 
ived  a  careful  treatment,  that  were  designed  for  holding  thèse 
and  for  the  preparatory  exercises,  i.e.,  the  théâtre  and  the 
odeion  for  the  dramatic  and  musical  performances;  the  stadioi 
as  a  race  course  for  the  youths  competing  in  running,  the  hip- 
podrome as  a  race  course  for  horses;  the  gymnasion  and  palaes- 
tra  as  schools  for  the  exercise  of  the  youths. 

In  the  5  th  century  the  founding  and  the  building  of  cities 
took  an  unusual  upward  flight.   In  them  are  found  as  continual- 
ly  recurring  forms  of  buildings,  the  buleuterion  or  counoil  h 
bouses,  the  prytaneion  or  state  palaces,  and  stoas,  i.e.,  por- 
ticos  surrounding  the  markets  as  walking  places,  accompanying 
the  course  of  entire  streets,  also  frequently  serving  as  lect- 
ure halls.  Pinally  the  Srecian  house  also  gradually  received 
a  typical  plan,   iven  in  utilitarian  structures  the  Greeks  at- 
tempted  great  works  in  the  often  splendidly  treated  fountain 
/^  bouses  and  the  engineering  structures  of  the  partly  grand  and 
prominent  harbor  plans  and  the  fortifications  of  cities.   Among 
the  purely  artistic  works  are  further  reckoned  the  monuments 
executed  in  honor  of  certain  citizens  and  the  tombs. 

îfae  Srecian  théâtre  (Pigs,  106,  107)  substantially  consisted 
of  three  parts;  1,  a  long  and  narrow  stage  building,  the  skene, 
with  two  projecting  side  wings  (paraskenion),  between  which  t 
the  proskenion  lay;  8,  the  orchestra  lying  beneath  the  open  s 
sky,  a  circular  ,  also  frequently  semicircular  or  more  rarely 
horseshoe  shaped  level  area,  with  entrances  (paradoi)  from  the 
paraskenions;  3,  the  surrounding  and  rising  audience  room  (the- 
atron,  koilon,  cavea)  with  the  concentric  rows  of  seats  lying 
behind  each  other,  that  were  generally  diwided  into  banks  by 
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one  or  two  curved  passages  (diazomatas,  girdles),  and  were  ac- 
cessible by  radially  arranged  stairway  steps.(See  plan  and  vi- 
ew  in  Pigs.  98  and  99).  The  most  important  of  the  extraordin- 
arily  large  number  of  retnains  of  Grecian  théâtres  are  thèse: - 
that  known  as  a  model  building  and  completed  under  the  rule  of 
£jyourgos  (338  -  32ô)  as  the  théâtre  of  Dionysos  at  Athens,  fr- 
om  which  a  portion  of  the  audience  room  and  the  beautiful  hon- 
orary  seats  represented  in  Pig.  108  still  remain.  The  théâtr- 
es at  Segesta  (Kgesta),  Syracuse,  Aspendos,  Epidauros,  Priene, 
Qelos,  Magnesia,  Termessos,  and  in  Hellenistic  Poœpeii.  —  In 
the  vicinity  of  a  larger  théâtre  was  also  generally  found  an 
odeiOD,  imitated  from  the  théâtre  in  saaller  dimensions  and  c 
chiefly  intended  for  musical  and  lyrical  performances. (See  pl- 
an in  Pig.  98  and  view  in  Pig.  99). 

The  stadion  had  the  form  of  a  rectangle  of  about  Ô56.2  ft. 
long  and  78.3  ft.  i?ide,  constructed  in  a  natural  or  artificial 
Valley,  freqoently  rounded  at  one  or  both  ends  and  furnished 
with  transverse  stone  sills  as  marks  ^or  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  course.  The  best  known  stadions  are  those  of  Athens, 
Olympia,  Spidauros  and  Messene.  The  hippodrome  was  siiilarly 
arranged  but  on  a  substantially  greater  scale  for  the  racing 
of  horses  and  of  chariots  with  two  wheels. 

The  gymnasions,  originally  intended  for  the  physical  exerci- 
\^  ses  of  youths,were  later  also  institutes  for  instruction  and 
for  their  intellectual  development,  and  the  palaestras,  schools 
for  exercises  in  contests,  mostly  consisted  of  a  square  court 
entirely  enclosed  by  porticos  and  halls,  that  opened  inward. 
(See  P. A.  in  ffig.  96).  With  the  gymnasions  were  also  connect- 
ed  bathing  arrangements,  but  which  there  only  served  for  clea- 
nsing  and  refreshing  after  the  ekercises.  Important  gymnasions 
were  those  at  Blis,  Olympia,  Ëpidauros  and  Assos. 

New  principles  for  the  laying  out  of  cities  wers  already  «è- 
tablished  in  the  second  half  of  the  5  th  century  by  Hippodamos 
of  Miletus,  relating  to  the  location,  direction  of  the  streets, 
the  proper  arrangement  of  the  streets,  markets  and  public  buil- 
dings, as  well  as  for  sanitary  measures  in  référence  to  drain- 
age etc.  Numerous  new  cities  were  founded,  particularly  in  t 
the  Alexandrine  period,  and  they  rapidly  became  great  cities. 
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among  then)  being  Alexandria  at  the  mouth  of  tbe  Nile,  Antiooh 

on  the  Orontes,  which  belonged  to  the  most  populous  and  famous 
cities  of  the  ancient  world,  becoming  Œodels  for  many  others. 
In  Asia  Minor  rose  Miletus,  Ëphesus,  Magnesia  and  Pergamon,  a 
and  in  Sicily  Syracuse  attained  great  magnificence.  Columnar 
gateways  (fig.  109),  porticos  and  courts  with  porticos  gave  to 
the  streets,  the  markets  and  the  Hellenic  cities  their  artist- 
ic  impression.   The  chief  attention  was  devoted  to  the  great 
marketplaces  (agora).  They  generally  had  a  rectangular  plan. 
The  dimensions  varied;  the  marketplace  of  Magnesia  was  616.8 
ft.  long  aod  318.3  ft.  wide.  On  them  came  to  its  richest  dev- 
elopment  the  hall  building  as  a  protection  against  rein  and 
the  heat  of  the  sun.  Stoas  aiso  surrounded  the  markets,  part- 
ly  as  walks,  partly  as  lecture  porticos.   If  chiefly  intended 
for  conversation,  they  were  termed  lesches  (prating  halls). 
The  porticos  were  soon  erected  in  two  or  more  stories,  as  at 
the  great  marketplace  of  king  Attalos  II  (159  -  138)  in  Athens. 
(Pig.  103),  Therewith  vaulted  construction  also  gradually  ca- 
me more  into  use.  Before  this  men  had  employed  vaulting  with 
voussoirs  in  round  arches  almost  entirely  in  gateways  (already 
after  the  5  th  century  in  northwest  Greece),  for  openings  for 
water  and  over  entranoes  (for  example,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
stadion  in  Olympia).   They  now  advanced  to  the  vaulting  of  the 
larger  rooms,  although  still  h-ésitating.   As  the  first  example 
of  this  passes  the  main  hall  of  the  gymnasium  at  Ephesus,  that 
was  covered  by  three  cross  vaults  (see  page  105)  and  indeed  by 
ail  probability  in  the  Hellenietic  period.  The  principal  en- 
trances  to  the  markets  were  spanned  by  monumental  gateways. 
9.~With  this  is  also  to  be  reckoned  the  Tower  of  Winds  in  Athens, 
an  octagonal  structure  with  two  small  gabled  porticos  to  rece- 
ive  a  sundial  and  a  water  clock  (horologium),  and  a  frieze  of 
figures  in  relief,  representing  the  démons  of  the  winds,  and 
built  by  Andronicos  from  Oyrrfaos. 

On  the  great  markets  tbe  buleuterions  also  received  their 
places  as  the  locals  for  the  sittings  of  the  state  council  and 
the  prytaneion,  the  latter  as  the  state  palace  of  the  Greek 
State,  in  whose  square  middle  room  and  surrounded  by  porticos 
and  halls,  stood  the  sacred  hearth  of  Hestia.   The  Buleuterion 
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01  Olympia  consisted  of  two  two-story  halls  for  sittings  and 
witb  semicircular  ends,  together  with  a  middle  hall,  ail  thèse 
hall  structures  being  connected  by  a  common  Boric  portioo.(See 
B  io  iig.  96). 

The  royal  palace  formed  an  entire  quarter  of  the  city.  The 
palace  of  the  œonarch  received  a  great  péristyle,  around  which 
were  grouped  the  rooms  for  holding  the  court,  always  including 
the  thpone  hall,  the  chapel  and  the  fountain  house.  Adjoining 
thèse  were  the  chief  sanctuaries,  the  public  libraries,  the  m 
muséum  and  the  like. (Royal  palace  of  Pergamon).  A  similar  pl- 
an is  shown  by  the  royal  villas,  which  were  erected  in  the  mi- 
dst  of  splendid  gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  cities. 

In  coB^arisoQ  to  the  purely  décorative  buildings,  the  Greci* 
an  dwelling  takes  a  very  modest  place,  chiefly  because  the  po- 
litical  and  social  llfe  of  the  men  during  the  best  period  of 
Grecian  art  was  chiefly  spent  on  the  agora  and  in  the  lesches, 
so  that  only  a  sujsordinate  place  fell  to  the  wife  and  family 
life  greatly  receded.   In  the  more  prominent  private  houses 
was  retained  the  séparation  between  the  men's  and  Tsomen's  dwel- 
lings  (andronitis  from  gynaikonitis),  alreadv  existiné  in  the 
Mycenaean  royal  palace.   The  vestibule  open  in  front  (prostas) 
was  changée  intc  the  court  with  porticos  and  traiisferre.d  to  t 
^/ithe  ip  te  ri  CI  cf  the  house,  and  was  treyted  srtiyticri].  3 }/ ,  v.-bile 
the  houses  ne^t  the  street  were  elmost  entirely  enclosed  with- 
cut  acy  developuent  of  the  façade.  A  direct  access  (thyrorei- 
on)  led  to  the  columnar  court  (péristyle,  aula)  from  the  stre- 
et and, around  this  were  grouped  the  rooms  (see  Pie.  110),  among 
them  being  regularly  a  larger  principal  roon  furnished  with  s 
several  Windows  toward  the  court  (androc,  oikos,  oecus),  and 
the  entirely  open  or  widely  opened  exedra  as  a  conversation  or 
dining  room.  In  a  richer  developffjent  the  women's  dwelling  lay 
behind  the  andronitis,  was  always  only  accessible  from  this 
and  had  its  own  péristyle,  which  was  connected  with  the  men 's 
dwelling  by  a  narrow  passage  (mesaulos).   In  the  simple  house 
the  péristyle  was  common  to  both.   'The  dwelling  cf  the  women 
and  that  of  the  slaves  frequently  was  in  the  upper  story  (hyp- 
eroon).   The  matériels  evidently  consisted  of  ouarried  stone 
only  in  the  foundstions,  the  other  masonry  being  of  airdried 
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bricks,  wlierefore  only  very  sparinp  remains  are  preserved. 

A  proffiinent  place  in  Grecian  prlvate  architecture  is  furtber 
assunied  by  the  ffionuBients,  both  those  erected  in  œeiriory  of  an 
iHiportant  event,  and  tbe  tonib  monumer-ts.  Of  the  former,  tbe 
ffiost  splendid  example  is  présentée  by  tbe  choragic  monument  of 
Lysicrates,  erected  in  the  year  334  in  /^.tbens.   This  is  one  of 
the  monuments,  wbich  tbe  choir  leaders,  tbe  so-called  choragoi, 
were  reouired  to  build,  if  they  obtained  tbe  victory  in  the  p 
public  musical  contests.   Thèse  monuments  mostly  bave  the  form 
of  a  small  round  temple  and  are  crowned  by  the  tripod,  the  pr- 
ize  woD  by  tbe  victory.  (Pig.  111).  The  monument  oi  Lysicrat- 
es is  34,5  ft,  bigh  and  consists  of  a  square  base  13.1  ft.  hi- 
gb  of  Piraeus  stone,  and  a  circular  structure  of  Pentelic  mar- 
ble  witb  a  crowning  cornice,  that  is  supportée  by  corinthien 
engagea  columns  11.7  ft.  high  witb  capitals  of  extremely  refi- 
ned  and  graceful  treatment;  tbe  wbole  is  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing  Works  of  Srecian  art.  The  tombs  in  Attica  were  always  sim- 
ple; on  the  heaped  grave  mound  es  a  rule  stood  a  stèle  (sepul- 
chral  column),  i.e.,  a  high  and  narrov.  stone  slab  diminishing 
upwards  and  crowned  by  a  palm  leai  acroteria  with  the  name  età 
also  frequently  the  relief  image  of  the  deceased,  a  wider  toflib- 
stone  for  a  richer  treatment,  in  which  was  freouently  recessed 
a  niche  enclosed  by  pilasters  with  moulded  pediment  (heroon) 
for  a  relief  slab  with  the  portrait  of  the  dead  or  a  thoughtf- 
ul  figure  group.Cffig.  112  b).  But  in  Asia  Winor  the  tomb  rea- 
ched  a  monumental  development.  The  greatest  monument  is  the 
mausoleum  erected  for  king  Mausolus  of  Caria  at  Halicarnassos, 
a  magnificent  structure,  probably  erected  by  Pythios  and  Saty- 
res about  350,  consisting  of  a  massive  rectaneular  substruct- 
ure 116.8  X  87.9  ft.,  standing  thereon  being  a  templeriike  ha- 
ll with  9  X  IJ  IoèIcl Golumns,  and  a  marble  pyramid  of  24   steps, 
wbich  was  crowned  by  tbe  colossal  statues  cf  the  king  and  queen 
with  the  quadrige  (chariot  with  four  hoBses).  (ffig.  112  a).  T 
The  substructure  and  superstructures  each  contained  a  circular 
cell  42.7  ft.  in  diameter  and  o5.8  ft.  high  to  the  vertex  of 
the  strongly  raised  dôme,  formed  by  corbelling  out  chamfered 
ashlars  (according  to  Pig.  65).  The  rectangular  sepulchral 
chamber  is  22.3  x  13.8  ft.  and  12.5  ft.  hiêh  and  lies  beneath 
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the  lower  cell.   Tfae  entrance  ves   walled  up.   The  height  to  t 
the  top  of  the  tooib  comice  amounted  to  62.7  ft.,  that  of  the 
columnar  order  with  entablature  being  40.0  ft,,  and  of  the  lïh- 
ole  beicg  140,1  ft.  to  the  top  of  the  quadriga,   We  see  in  th- 
is  monument  the  last  truly  idéal  transformation  and  developme- 
nt  of  the  tuffiulus  form,  native  on  the  soil  of  Asie  Minor,  clo- 
thed  in  tfae  form  world  of  late  €recian  architecture, 
:^  The  entire  developirient  of  Grecian  architecture  exhibits  to 
us  a  wonderful  tendency  and  a  passionate  impulse  to  express  a 
spiritual  harmony  in  more  beautiful  and  perfected  form,  Orig- 
inally  derived  from  the  structural  idea,  it  rose  gradually  to 
a  perfected  space  art,  in  whose  individual  harmony  and  beauty 
the  idea  of  construction  entirely  disappeared.   Thus  the  Grec- 
ian spirit  created  the  basis  for  a  really  perfect,  an  art  ful- 
ly  blooming  in  its  external  conditions,  the  classical  model, 
that  was  nevermore  to  be  excelled  in  style,  When  the  Greeks 
had  reached  this  climax,  they  only  retained  their  political 
independence  for  a  comparatively  brief  time.   Rut  in  the  doma- 
in of  the  intellect,  they  entered  on  their  rule.   The  overflow 
of  Greece  by  the  foreign  conquerors  set  in  motion  anew  the  gr- 
éât stream^of  ciyilizatioD  from  the  East,  which  five  centuries 
earlier  bed  corne  to  rest  in  the  Bellenic  lands.   It  rolled  on 
farther  to  the  West,  in  order  to  develop  on  the  western  pénin- 
sule of  the  Méditerranéen  Sea  the  second  great  period  of  anti- 
que art,  in  a  new  and  in  many  respects  a  yet  richer  and  more 
splendid  developroent. 
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v/  > ^      VII,   Architecture  of  the  Etruscens. 

Id  the  middle  and  northern  provinces  of  the  Italian  penineu- 
la,  already  before  the  settinelent  of  the  south  by  the  firecian 
colonists,  the  races  settled  there  at  the  earliest  time  reach- 
ed  by  history  had  developed  their  own  civilized  life.  As  dif- 
férent as  are  tbe  climattc  conditions  of  the  eàongated  country, 
intersected  by  a  high  range  of  Biountains,  gust  as  onlike  were 
the  ancient  Italian  population  in  dérivation  and  character. 
The  innate  artistic  endowicent  of  the  Greeks  was  not  native  in 
one  of  the  many  races,  but  so  much  the  greater  iras  the  capici- 
ty  to  adopt  foreign  acquisitions  and  to  work  in  their  sense^ 
The  Biost  important  place  among  them  was  occupied  by  the  Etrus- 
cans,  also  called  Tuscans  by  the  Ro"Hians  and  Tyrrhenes  by  the 
Greeks.   âccording  to  their  language  and  their  castoms  they  w 
were  an  independent  people,  apparently  allied  to  no  other  race. 
But  their  foriE  of  civilization  and  traditions  indicate  Asia  U 
Kinor  as  their  primitive  home,  wbere  they  stood  in  intimate  re- 
lations to  the  Lytfians  and  the  Phrygians.   They  probably  emig- 
rated  during  the  Doric  migration,  8s  their  icost  western  off sh- 
oote settled  an  the  province  nemed  Etrurie  after  them,  there 
formed  a:  separate  stete,  eytended  their  possessions  ever  wider, 
had  subjected  Latium  at  about  700  and  Rome  about  500.  then  dom- 
inating  the  entire  civilization  of  middle  Italy,  but  in  time 
were  continually  forced  back  in  the  north  and  east  by  the  Gauls, 
in  the  southeast  by  the  Sabines,  Samnites  and  the  Srecian  colo- 
nists until  beneath  the  storms  of  the  migration  of  the  Saulish 
nation  and  the  contest  with  the  Roman  people,  they  entirely  1 
lost  their  independence  in  the  3  rd  century  and  also  later  th- 
eir national  unity,  their  national  customs  gradually  merging 
'j^in   the  Roman.   In  their  religion  appeared  in  the  earliest  time 
predominating  Ëgyptian  and  Babylonian  influences,  wbose  gloomy 
conceptions  were  but  slightly  softened  by  the  animated  and  im- 
aginative  ideas  of  the  Qreeks.   But  in  the  later  time  the  world 
of  Grecian  goos  gradually  found  admission  among  the  Etruscans. 

The  earliest  Etruscan  architecture  exhibits  the  same  basai 
traits  as  the  Mycenaean.  As  there  is  found  there  Cyèlopean  ma- 
sonry  in  the  walls  of  cities  and  citadels,  bpth  polygonal  and 
in  ashlars  in  massive  and  most  careful  exécution.  (Puins  Ija  Cot 
sa,  Cori,  Segni,  ferentino,  Pesulae,  Volterra  etc.).   The  cov- 
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v-overing  of  j&ateirays  and  interiors  occurred  in   tbe  early  period 
by  corbelling  out  borizontal  courses. (Pig.  65).   The  best  knowc 
examples  of  tbis  are  furnisbed  by  the  very  anciect  Capitolice 
fountain  bouse  in  Borne  (Id  its  lowest  room),  acd  the  spring 
house  ucder  the  wall  of  tbe  citedel  at  Tusculum.  p.ater,  from 
about  tbe  5  tb  century,  and  manifestly  under  grecian  influenc- 
es (see  page  94)  was  executed  tbe  regular  voussoir  coastructi- 
Gn  in  round  arches,  in  which  the  Etruscans  eventually  proved 
theinselves  skilled  masters  in  their  great  city  walls,  tbeir 
utilitarian  structures  and  bridges.   On  the  so-called  arch  of 
Augustus  in  Perugia  (Pig.  113),  the  carefully  coursed  asblar 
fflaeonry  of  tbe  substructure  (up  to  the  springine  lines  of  tbe 
.;'arch)  dates  back  to  tbe  Etruscans.  The  arch  and  the  superstr- 
ucture above  were  restored  after  the  destruction  of  the  city 
by  Oaesar  Octavianus  dater  tbe  effiperor  Augustus),  and  indeed 
by  an  Etruscan  master,  as  may  be  judged  from  its  form  treataie- 
nt.   As  alsG  on  the  Porta  Marzia  in  Perugia,  tbe  Etruscans  hè- 
re employed  the  voussoir  arch  decoratively  in  an  important  way, 
when  they  enclosed  the  arch  by  a  œoulding.  Eor  the  public  bu- 
ildings and  dwellings  was  preferred  the  structurel  woods,  exis- 
ting  in  good  quality,  in  combination  with  airdried  bricks  and 
terra  cotte  covering.   Its  chief  activity  was  ôeveloped  by  Et- 
ruscan architecture  espécially  in  accordance  with  the  practic- 
al  and  useful  teedency  of  the  people  in  the  domain  of  secular 
architecture,  particelarly  in  the  plans  of  cities  and  dwellings. 
Yet  their  architecture  of  temples  and  espécially  their  seJDulc- 
hral  architecture  présents  a  bigh  interest  for  the  history  of 
architecture. 

In  8  deteriTiining  nay  hâve  the  Etruscans  influenced  the  plans 
of  the  ancient  Italian  cities,  when  as  already  in  their  pile 
villages  located  in  the  valley  of  the  Po,  they  based  thèse  on 
a  definite  network  of  streets  intersecting  each  otber  at  rigbt 
angles  and  orientated  according  to  the  four  points  of  the  com- 
pass.  We  already  recognize  in  their  dwellings  the  ground  tra- 
its of  the  Ister  Roman  dwelling. (Pig,  114).   They  generally 
bave  a  square  middle  room  (atrium),  in  which  stands  the  heartb, 
extended  by  a  wing  (ala)  at  each  side,  behind  the  atrium  being 
the  living  room^  also  between  them  being  small  side  rooms,  tbe 
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whole  covered  by  a  high  roof»   Since  with  this  plan  light  acd 

air  could  only  enter  tbrough  the  entrance  doorway,  the   two  wi- 
ngs  and  the  openin/gs  in  the  gable,  tbere  soon  resulted  in  cit- 
ies  the  necesBÏty  of  directly  ligbting  the  atriuir.  and  of  vent- 
ileting  it  by  the  arrangement  of  a  rectangular  opening  (complu- 
viuffi)  in  the  ceiling.  (s-ig.  115y.  The  surfaces  of  the  roof  w 
were  then  sloped  inward  (Pig.  149).,  and  a  collecting  basin  (im- 
plGviuin)  for  the  entering  rain  was  arranged  in  the  floor  of  t 
the  âtriuDi.  But  the  atriuiri  remained  witbout  supports  for  the 
ceiling. (Etruscan  atriuii!).  The  heerth  (focus)  was  soon  trans- 
yV;/  ferred  te  a  separate  room,  the  kitchen,  and  the  room  behind 
the  atrium  on  the  axis  was  arranged  as  the  principal  apartmect. 
(tablinum).  This  plan  was  the  rule  for  the  ancient  Italian 
house  end  was  retained  until  the  2   nd  century,  îd   which  occur— 
red  a  further  transformation  tbrough  Grecian  influence. 

We  are  instructed  by  Vitruvdms  in  regard  to  Etruscan  temple 
architecture,  whose  stateaents  are  supportée  in  gênerai  by  ré- 
cent excavations.  According  to  thèse  the  Ptruscan  temple  chi- 
efly  consisted  of  a  higb  substructure  (podiuiri)  of  approximate- 
ly  square  area  with  three  cells,  entirely  separated  by  partit- 
ion walls,  and  a  vestibule  composed  of  three  rows  of  columns, 
whose  outer  row  was  continued  to  the  rear  wall  extending  the 
entire  width.CPig.  116).   In  élévation  and  in  the  members  app- 
ears  to  us  a  certain  conformity  with  the  older  Grecian  and  the 
architecture  of  Asia  Minor  (Pig.  117),  in  a  partly  weakened  a 
and  also  partly  strengthened,  but  chiefly  conceived  ornamental- 
ly,  ose  of  the  Grecian  architectural  members,  whose  treatment 
lacks  a  refined  feeling  for  form.  The  Doric-Etruscan  column 
bas  a  plain  and  low  plinth  or  even  a  torus-like  base,  sometim- 
es  profiled  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  ogee,  a  plain  strongly 
diminished  and  frequently  swelled  shaft,  and  a  capital  of  the 
Grecian-Doric  ty|e,  but  with  necking  and  astragal. (Pig.  118). 
The  lonic  capitale  show  the  but  slightly  developed  early  6rec- 
ian  treatment,  and  the  Borinthian  (Pig.  115)  hâve  the  bell  fo- 
rm already  developed  by  the  Egyptians  with  sprouting  volutes 
(hélices),  but  from  the  4  th  century  also  the  richer  treatment 
with  busts  between  the  volutes.   Piers,  pilasters  and  atlantes 
were  also  employed  as  supports  of  the  entablature  end  ceiling, 
having  bases  and  capitals  shaped  like  those  of  the  columns.  T 
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The  entableture  waê  divided  into  architrave,  frieze  and  stroDg- 

ly  projecting  corcice,  and  it  consisted  of  wood  with  a  coveri- 

Dg  of  terra  cotta.   The  roof  was  censtructed  and  covered  like 

that  of  the  Srecian  temple.  The  most  important  monuments  are 

the  ancient  Etrsscan  temples  recently  discovered  near  Palerii 

and  Marzobotto,  as  well  as  the  historically  notable  Capitoline 

temple  of  Jupiter,  Juno  and  Minerva  at  Borne,  completed  in  the 

yèar  509  and  burned  in  83  B.  G. 

The  most  interestine  portion  of  the  monuments  is  formed  by 
the  tombs,  to  which  was  given  an  extremely  careful  constructi- 
on on  account  of  the  expressed  belief  in  immortality  of  the  E 
Etruscans,  recalling  the  religion  of  the  igyptians.   The  Etrus- 
can  tombs  in  the  earlier  time  (before  the  5  th  century)  chief- 
ly  hâve  the  form  of  the  tumulus  toœb,  previously  described  am- 
ong  Lydien  monuments  (page  35),  with  monumental  construction 
on  a  circuler  wall  enclosing  a  mound  of  earth  (tumulus  tombs 
in  Gaere  and  Tarquinii,  now  Cervetri  and  Oorneto),  frequently 
with  structures  like  towers  on  the  base  enclosing  the  sepul- 
chral  chamber.  (The  so-called  "Cucumella  near  Voici  and  the 
so-called  "tomb  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii"  near  ^Ibano,  in- 
deed  already  belonging  to  the  later  period.  Pig.  119).   In  the 
mountain  régions  of  the  land  came  into  use  quite  early  the  sub- 
terranean  rock-cut  tomb  with  spacious  chambers  for  the  dead, 
whice  give  us  faithful  représentations  of  the  former  dwellings 
of  the  living,  by  their  full  equipment  of  house  utensils,  in 
the  benches  against  the  walls  and  eut  in  the  rock,  seats,  door- 
ways  and  false  doors,  in  the  mural  paintings,  and  even  in  the 
forms  of  ceilings.(Pig.  120).   The  paintings  are  applied  on 
fresh  lime,  thus  being  frescos,  treat  of  funeral  feasts,  danc- 
es  and  the  like,  and  are  strongly  influenced  by  the  style  of 
frecian  vase  painting.   In  the  Hellenistic  period  are  added  to 
the  gloomy  ancient  Etruscan  démons  also  the  lighter  forms  from 
Srecian  mythology. 

Monuments-: —  the  Etruscan  tombs  of  Tarquinii  (Corneto),  Cae- 
re (gervetri),  Clusiuin  (Ohiusi),  Veii,  Vulci  and  Orvieto. 

The  Etruscans  were  likewise  excellent  potters  and  Éakers  of 
vases,  masters  in  métal  working  (bronze-casting  and  refining), 
and  ail  the  œinor  and  ornamental  arts.   Weli  known  as  scatter- 
ed  in  nearly  ail  important  muséums  are  their  terrac  cotta  sarc- 
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sarcopbagit^Si^roii  whose  covers  are  represented  in  reèief  the 
dead  in  a  half  reclining  position.  Their  ornamentatiOD  shows 
a  style  of  mixed  Egyptian,  Asiaia  and  GreciaD-arcbaic  motives, 
wbich  gradually  pass  into  the  flellenistic-Romac  séries  of 
forms. 
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/^^        VIII.  Architecture  of  the  Roœans. 

1,  General  and  bistcrical  basis. 

Id  comparisoD  to  that  of  the  Greeks,  the  architecture  of  the 
Romans  èeveloped  under  essentially  différent  conditions.   While 
the  noble  nation  of  the  Sreeks,  self  absorbed  and  satisfied  w 
with  its  location  after  being  once  occupied,  assumed  the  fost- 
ering  care  of  a  beautiful  and  artistic  life,  until  weakened  a 
and  disabled  in  the  contests  of  the  races,  it  submitted  to  the 
foreign  conquerors,  the  Romans  undertook,  alter  thay  had  scar- 
cely  firmly  founded  their  state  government,  also  the  subjecti- 
on  of  the  adjacent  peoples,  following  their  icnate  impulse  to- 
ward  conouest,  until  at  last  the  most  extecsive  and  mightiest 
world  empire  had  been  fused  together,  that  can  be  described  by 
history.   Their  proffiinent  warlike  characteristics  and  the  mod- 
el  internai  stTf^tare  of  the  state  were  the  weapons,  that  ens- 
ured  thèse  magnificent  results  to  the  Romans;  those  also  subs- 
tantially  detérmined  their  original  relations  to  art.   The  Gr- 
eeks saw  in  this  their  highest  work,  a  service  well  pleasing 
to  the  gods;  for  the  Romans  this  was  only  one  of  the  many  mea- 
ns  of  expression  for  tbe  might  and  the  splendor  of  the  Roman 
state  and  its  members.   Therefcre  architecture  lay  much  nearer 
to  its  sensé,  always  directed  to  tbe  useful  and  the  monumental, 
than  the  other  formative  arts.   Thus  tben  suitability,  size  a 
and  showy  ornamentation  also  became  the  chief  characteristics 
of  Roman  architecture. 

Its  development  was  influencée  by  the  religion  in  a  much  hi- 
gher  degree  than  with  the  Greeks.   This  resulted  from  the  opi- 
nions of  the  aneient  Italien  races,  but  gradually  assumed  a 
tendency  allied  to  one  of  the  Grecian  myths.   The  highest  dei- 
ty  is  Jupiter,  corresponding  to  tbe  Grecian  Zeus;  bis  spouse 
is  Juno.  The  underworld  is  ruled  by  Fluto.   Particular  vénér- 
ation was  enjoyed  by  Mars,  tbe  god  of  war,  Mercury,  the  god  of 
commerce,  and  Vesta  (Hestia  in  Greece)  as  protectress  of  the 
bouse,  tbe  family  and  the  union  of  the  state.   In  the  later  p 
period  also  certain  faiths  of  tbe  subject  nations  found  admis- 
sion into  Rome  and  wide  extension,  particularly  tbe  Egyptian 
worship  of  Isis  and  the  Persian  service  of  Mithras.  —  The  be- 
lief  of  the  Romans  in  tbe  gods  was  cold  and  scarcely  intellig- 
ible.  The  Romans  revered  only  the  gods:  they  lacked  the  idéal- 
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idealized  concrète  présentation  peculier  to  the  Greeks.   And 
thereby  the  importance  of  the  teœple  for  the  development  of  Ro- 
man architecture  also  difftinished.  lut  se  much  the  aore  defin- 
itely  did  they  influence  the  course  of  historical  events. 

So  long  as  the  Romans  reœained  within  the  limits  of  the  It- 
alien mainland,  in  the  period  of  the  republic  (510  -  146  B.C.), 
their  art  was  still  simple  and  plain,  earnest  and  strong,  a  re- 
flection  of  the  unpretentious  and  hard  warlike  people.   But  af- 
ter  (aboot  the  middle  of  the  2  nd  century  B.  C. )  they  had  ext- 
ended  their  world  supremecy  over  êreece  and  the  distant  East, 
the  refined  civil ization  and  the  luxury  of  the  fiellenistic  ci- 
ties  also  became  naturalized  among  tfaem,  and  soon  led  hère  te 
if  Q.   complète  change  in  customs  and  to  an  extravagant  love  of  sp- 
lendor  and  magnificence,  indeed  in  a  marked  degree  at  the  beg- 
inning  of  the  impérial  period. (31  B.  C).   Infinité  wealth  in 
art  treasures  and  the  noble  metals  were  brought  home  from  the 
conquered  lands  to  the  world  city  on  the  Tiber,  to  be  declared 
the  property  of  the  state,  or  as  products  of  foreign  countries 
to  be  ntilized  as  commercial  goods.   The  almost  unlimited  flow- 
ing  stream  of  wealth  then  entered  the  service  of  the  most  lux- 
urious  enjoyment  of  life.   Spécial  buildings  arose  for  the  num- 
berless  usue  under  tbis  and  were  equipped  with  the  choicest 
magnificence.   An  insatiate  seeking  for  show  likewise  found  e 
entrence  into  the  dwelling  of  the  Roman  citizen  and  even  cover- 
ed  the  simplest  utensils  of  household  life  with  shining  glitter. 

liike  the  foreign  art,  so  the  foreign  artists  entered  the  Ro- 
man service,  particularly  the  Greeks.   gut  the  Roman  in  the  e 
end  showed  himself  as  a  réceptive  and  teachable  pupil.  With 
surprising  skill,  he  made  their  technical  and  lorm  acquisitio- 
ns his  own,  especially  the  Grecian  world  of  forms,  so  apparent 
to  him.   And  after  he  had  transferred  thèse  to  his  native  soil, 
he  coffipleted  this  fusion  and  recoining,  from  which  proceeded 
a  new  and  common  law  of  treatment,  that  dominated  in  a  similar 
manner  the  buildings  in  the  Germanie  North,  as  those  under  the 
southern  sun  of  the  ancient  Orient.   Thus  the  Romans  finally 
became  instructors  in  architecture  for  tiie  entire  later  world. 
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II.   The  structural  System. 

Grand  were  the  problems  witb  which  the  Roffians  approached  th- 
eir  architects  in  the  best  period,  and  so  admirable  and  with 
such  technical  certainty  and  solidity  were  thèse  solved  by  th~ 
em  and  brought  to  exécution,  that  even  the  ruins  fill  us  still 
with  wondering  astonishment.   Their  walls  defy  the  weather  and 
storms  of  thousands  of  years,  owing  to  the  résistance  of  the 
materials  employed,  particularly  to  the  indestructible  adhési- 
on of  the  mortar  and  the  éreat  care  in  the  technical  treatment. 
To  Diake  possible  the  covering  of  the  vast  rooms,  they  took  up 
the  voussoir  vaulting  already  practiced  to  a  liiriited  extent  by 
the  Egyptiens,  Babylonians,  i^ssyrians  and  the  Greeks  (See  pag- 
es 15,  2ô,  28,  94)  and  carried  it  to  an  unexpected  development. 
Thereby  they  created  that  grand  science  of  vaulting,  that  bec- 
ame  a  model  for  ail  tiœes.  With  equal  certainty  they  treated 
the  other  methods  of  construction,  the  combination  of  the  arc- 
hitectural members  and  the  érection  of  intermediate  ceilings 
and  the  roofs. 

S^or  inasonry  during  the  republic  and  the  early  impérial  peri- 
od, men  took  for  the  public  buildinés  quarried  stone  and  ash- 
lars  of  the  grrnish  gray  peperine  (a  basaltic  tufa  stone)  and 
of  the  yellow  travertine  (porous  limestone).   About  the  end  of 
the  republic  bricks  came  into  use,  which  proved  to  be  an  excel- 
/v^flent  material.   They  were  employed  both  alone  as  "opus  testac- 
eum"  with  thin  bricks  1.18  to  1.97  ins.  thick  and  7.87  to  11.81 
ins.  long,  mostly  deep  red,  set  on  strikingly  thick  mortar  beds 
averaging  1.58  ins.  thick,  as  well  as  for  leveling  and  bonding 
courses  in  rubble  stone  walls,  and  particularly  in  the  concrète 
work  (emplecton),  so  greatly  favorde  by  the  Romans,  whose  int- 
ernai construction  they  strengthened.   The  externe!  surfaces 
were  faced  with  carefully  eut  ashlars,  in  the  later  period  ch- 
iefly  with  marble  and  stucco,  having  an  effectiwe  use  and  acc- 
enting  the  alternations  of  bed  and  end  joints.   The  ashlar  work 
was  anim&ted  by  drafted  margins,  bosses  and  pointing,  the  plein 
wall  surfaces  by  ''opus  incertum**,  reticulatum  and  spicatum**, 
i.  e.,  of  irregular  (uncertein),  net-like  and  herringbone  bond, 
(ffig.  121. 

The  exécution  of  the  vaults  followed  in  a  similar  manner,  ei- 
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either  in  eut  stone  oU  entirely  in  brickwork  with  thick  beds 
of  mortar,  or  also  and  generally  iB  the  mixed  construction  wi- 
th  concrète  and  bricks.   în  tbis  brick  arches  were  set  at  equ- 
al  distances  and  were  connected  by  large  flat  bricks,  so  that 
a  strong  framework  was  produced,  wbose  intervais  were  tben  fil- 
led  witb  concrète  composed  of  aiortar  and  prieces  of  brick  and 
stone. (Fig.  128).  The  entire  vaulted  ceiiiBg. tioe  hardened  in- 
to  a  strongly  connected  mass.CPig.  164).   Por  the  vaulting,  t 
the  tunnel  vault  with  the  curvature  of  a  half  cylinder  became 
the  simplest  and  usual  form.  ffrom  it  also  the  most  commonly 
employed  expressions  for  naming  the  important  parts  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  vaults  were  transferred  to  the  other  kinds,  so 
that  for  example,  the  ter©  *abutment"for  the  wall  supporting 
the  vault  and  resisting  its  side  thrust,  "impost"or  ''starting 
point"for  the  base  of  the  vault,   keystone^'for  the  last  stone 
set  in  the  ''crown^of  the  vault,  ^'span^'for  the  distance  between 
the  two  "springing  lines",  i.e.,  the  base  lines,  "f ronfor^fa- 
ce-wall",  for  the  walls  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  va- 
ult, end  more  of  the  like. 

Proffi  the  intersection  of  tlro  tunnel  vaults  open  at  both  ends 
and  having  eoual  impost  and  crown  heights,is  derived  the  cross 
vault,  whose  ground  area  for  equal  spans  forms  a  souare.  (6'ig. 
123).  The  lower  surfaces  of  the  vaults  then  intersect  in  sharp 
edges,  the  *groin  lines",  at  whose  bottom  the  entire  pressure 
of  the  vault  is  concentrated,  in  a  manner,  Thereby  became  pos- 
sible a  large  opening  in  the  abutment  walls  and  their  complète 
concentration  into  separate  piers.  Long  rooms  were  divided  i 
into  such  square  areas  (bays),  which  were  then  covered  by  cross 
vaults  in  rows,  by  which  originated  the  very  effective  subdiv- 
ision of  continuous  arched  porticos. 

From  the  covering  of  a  circuler  area  by  a  vault  uniiormly  ri- 
sing  was  derived  the  domical  vault,  that  in  its  réguler  sbape 
forms  a  hémisphère  and  rests  on  a  cylindrical  substructure,  t 
the  drum.  (See  Panthéon,  page  185).  Very  frequently  is  this 
kind  of  construction  found  as  a  niche  or  apse  vault,  over  sem- 
icircular  exedras  in  basilices,  baths  etc.,  and  above  the  gré- 
ât re<ces8es  in  the  walls. 

liiik^ewise  four,  eight,  and  areas  with  more  sides  were  covered 
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by  doŒes,  indeed  botii  so  that  tfae  horizontal  section  remaiced 
polygonal  to  tbe  vertex  (polygonal  doffie)  as  well  as  in  the  coffi- 
plete  round  spberical  form  as  a  pendentive  dôme.  (As  for  exam- 
ple in  the  round  vanlt  above  the  decagon  of  the  so-called  tem- 
ple of  Hinerva  Medica  at  Borne).   Since  in  the  latter  case  the 
basai  circle  of  the  dôme  only  rests  on  the  middle  of  the  side 
walls,  theee  must  be  constructed  in  the  corners  lor  the  suspen- 
ded  arched  portions  a  transition  to  the  circuler  form  by  corb- 
elled  stone  coorses.   This  slightly  developed  construction  was 
replaced  in  the  East  i^oman  art  of  the  late  period  by  vaulted 
spherical  triangles  (spandrels,  pendentives) ,  a  solution  that 
was  only  to  corne  to  complète  maturity  in  Byzantine-Early-Chris- 
tian  art.  (Eig,  178). 

Vaults  chiefly  came  into  use  only  in  public  buildings  and  p 
palaces  as  tbe  upper  termination  of  the  interior.  for  simple 
structures  as  a  rule  sufficed  the  flat  wooden  ceiling  of  planks 
on  wooden  beams,  whose  undersides  remained  visible.  In  the  t 
temples  are  found  beside  the  tunnel  vaults  and  dômes  tbe  hori- 
zontal stone  beam  and  stone  slab  ceilings  witb  very  rich  coff- 
ers.   ffor  the  external  covering  botfa  the  one-sided  shed  roof 
as  well  as  the  gable  roof  known  from  Grecian  temples,  as  well 
as  the  hip  and  pyramidal  roofs,  sloping  toward  ail  sides,  were 
in  use.   To  ensure  the  construction  and  its  durability  in  cer- 
tain cases  (for  example  over  the  vestibule  of  the  Panthéon), 
even  the  fremework  of  the  roof  was  of  bronze.   The  covering 
consisted  of  clay  tiles  of  very  diverse  forms,  as  flat,  conca- 
ve, bip  and  ridge  tiles,  and  exceptionally  of  marble  or  métal 
plates.   Tbe  individual  development  and  form  treatment  of  the 
masses  of  the  building  were  handled  by  the  Romans  witb  the  sa- 
me  certainty  as  the  technical  construction.   Their  structural 
gronnd  élément,  the  round  arch,  they  made  a  chief  ornamental 
'^;/  motive  by  architectural  emphasis  and  by  combination  with  the 
colonnade.  Thereby  they  enricbed  the  previously  known  treas- 
ure  of  forms  in  architecture  in  the  most  fruitful  manner. 

III,  The  architectural  treatment  and  décoration. 
Kor  the  mastery  of  the  great  architectural  problems  of  the 
architectural  subdivision  of  the  masses  of  the  buildings  prov- 
ed  that  the  principles  of^form  developed  in  flellenistic  art  no 
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longer  safficed.  Tbe  columDS  could  only  be  employée!  further 
on  tbe  temples  In  accordance  with  their  original  purpose.   On 
buildings  of  greater  dimensions  in  several  stories  they  could 
no  longer  receive  the  heavy  loads.   Tberefore  they  were  half 
or  even  wholly  inserted  in  the  wall  in  order  to  transf er  to  t 
tfae  wall  the  motive  expressed  by  fchem.   Tbus  the  coluinns  lost 
their  original  function  and  importance.  They  were  ^^^«ted  as 
structural  members  for  the  vertical  subdivision  of  the  walls, 
and  so  received  a  predominating  ornamental  character,  that  was 
even  strengthened  in  the  later  period,  when  they  were  set  on 
pedestals  (postament)  to  equalige  their  heigh'ts.CPig.  126). 
The  horizontal  subdivision  of  the  walls  resulted  by  comices 
in  the  form  of  the  Srecian  entablature.  Over  the  columns  was 
then  required  a  corresponding  projection,  an  entablature  block, 
around  which  the  section  was  then  returned  at  rigbt  angles. 
On  buildings  in  several  stories  were  employed  (first  on  the 
théâtre  of  Marcellus  in  Borne)  ail  three  orders  above  each  oth- 
er,  and  indeed  corresponding  to  their  historlcal  development 
and  their  cbaracter,  the  Doric  on  the  lower  story,  tfae  lonic 
on  the  second,  and  the  Sorinthien  on  tbe  third.   If  a  fourtb 
story  existed,  as  for  example  on  tbe  Colosseum  in  Ëome,  tbis 
then  received  an  order  of  Corinthian  pilasters. (Pig.  124). Tbis 
arrangement  later  became  a  permanent  rule.   Tbe  buildings  usu- 
ally  received  an  attic,  i.e.,  an  extension  above  tbe  crowning 
P  cornice  peculiar  to  the  Roman  style,  and  faaving  tfae  height  of 
about  one-third  tbat  of  the  columns  below  it.CPig.  146).   It 
equalized  tbe  disproportion  between  tbe  entablature  and  the  h 
height  of  tbe  building.  Likewise  in  this  also  sppears  tbe  as- 
sured  feeling  of  the  Romans  for  a  good  proportion  of  the  memb- 
ers of  a  building  to  tbe  wbole. 

As  having  very  important  conséquences  appeared  tbe  combinat- 
ion  of  tbe  colonnade  witb  tbe  round  arch,  when  tbe  walls  were 
entirely  resolved  into  piers,  or  partly  witb  engagea  columns, 
and  tbe  openings  thus  produced  were  spanned  by  round  arches. 
(Pig.  125).  The  earliest  dateable  example  of  tbis  is  present- 
ed  in  Rome  by  tbe  remains  of  the  Tabularium  built  in  E8eB.  C. 
Yet  tbis  new  élément  is  already  found  on  stèles  of  Belos  and 
Syros  of  about  100  B.  C.  To  tbe  round  arch  was  soon  given  an 
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enciOBure  with  section  moulded  like  the  members  of  the  archit- 
rave, the  archivolt  (face  arch),  a  conticucus  impost  moulding 
as  a  spriDging  baDd.C^ig.  126).   îhereby  was  imparted  to  tbe 
façades  tbe  very  animated,  pich  and  picturesque  effect  of  the 
séries  of  arches,  the  arcade  on  piers  with  engaéed  colunins  or 
pilasters.  This  novel  treatment  soon  became  the  predominating 
architectural  motive  of  Roman  architecture  and  in  combination 
with  the  division  into  stories  and  the  vaulted  construction, 
the  basis  of  tbe  Roman  façade  and  architectural  System.   Besi- 
des  the  structural  works,  it  appears  to  us  as  the  most  import- 
ant acquisition  of  the  Boman  architects.   But  in  the  architec- 
tural and  ornemental  treatment  tbe  détails  and  the  décorative 
equipment  with  sculptured  reliefs  and  pictured  représentations, 
it  continues  in  stronger  dependence  upon  Grecian  art.   It  lear- 
ned  to  know  this  in  the  Hellenic  présentation,  already  freed 
froffi  the  original  severity,  and  now  passed  to  a  wider  free  use 
and  transformation  of  the  late  fsrecian  séries  of  forms. 

The  development  of  the  columnar  orders  leaves  to  be  regrett- 
ed  a  pénétration  into  the  deeper  nature  of  the  columns  and  in- 
to the  mystery  of  their  architectural  beauty  in  the  Grecian 
sensé.  The  Boric  style,  so  highly  developed  by  the  6reeks,  t 
that  by  its  severe  restraint  would  most  strongly  correspond  to 
the  character  of  the  Roman  people,  found  acceptance  in  but  mod- 
erate  measure.   It  mostly  experienced  substantiel  altérations, 
until  in  the  new  form  of  the  "Tuscan  order"it  came  into  the  g 
gênerai  arrangement. (Pig.  127).  This  nearly  always  bas  a  base, 
even  if  merely  consisting  of  a  plintb  with  a  cove  as  apophyge, 
or  freqoently  is  also  in  the  form  of  the  Attic  base,  or  as  a 
plinth  with  torus  and  fillet.  The  shaft  is  never  fluted  but 
is  usually  smooth  for  its  entire  heigbt  or  for  the  lower  third. 
a  neck  moulding  (astragal)  forms  the  transition  to  the  capital, 
that  consists  of  necking,  echinus  and  abacus.   The  ecbinus  as 
a  rule  is  profiled  as  a  greater  round  (in  a  quadrant),  but  al- 
so freqoently  as  a  cyma.   The  abacus  bears  a  crowning  member. 
The  entablature  bas  a  low  architrave,  at  first  plain,  later  in 
two  or  three  facias,  and  a  high  frieze  (see  lower  cornice  of 
ffig.  12o  in  Pig.  127),  on  which  the  angle  triglyph  is  set  back 
over  tbe  axis  of  the  outer  column,  so  that  a  half  métope  resu- 
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résulte  outside.   The  triglypbs  are  freouently  oraitted.   In  t 
tbe  main  cornices  of  certain  earlier  buildings  (for  example, 
on  tbe  théâtre  of  Marcellus),  a  dentil  band  is  inserted  over 
tbe  triglypbs.  (^'ig.  125). 

Tbe  Roffian-IoDic  order  adhères  to  tbe  Grecian  model  in  gener- 

':j   al,  even  if  its  classical  purity  in  treatnient  be  not  attempted. 
Tbe  volute  bolster  on  tbe  capital  was  formed  by  a  horizontal 
band  without  the  dépression  at  tbe  middle.  (ffig.  123).   Tbe  v 
volute  lines  no  longer  reinain  in  the  plane  but  turn  outward. 
For  a  peripteral  posijbions  the  diagonal  capital  (Sig.  79)  was 
preferred.  The  entablature  bas  a  comparât ivel y  low  architrave 
and  frieze,  but  corresponds  in  détails  to  that  of  the  Greci8n= 
lonic  with  somewhat  heavier  sections. 

The  Corinthian  order  occupies  the  preferred  position  among 
the  splendor  lowing  Romans.   The  proportions  of  its  column  are 
tbe  same  as  in  the  Srecian  order,   The  shaft  generally  remains 
smooth  for  the  nobler  materials,  and  especially  for  tfaose  of 
dark  color;  for  light  stone  it  receives  24  flûtes,  ending  in 
semicircles  above  and  below,  or  evvn  hori^ontally  (in  Pompeii 
and  Tivoli),  in  their  lower  tbird  fiât  cables  (rounds)  being 
frequently  inserted.   The  shafts  not  seldom  hâve  spiral  flûtes, 
decorated  by  scales,  foliage,or  even  mosaics.   The  capital  is 
somewhat  higher  than  the  Srecian.   It  exhibits  a  delicately  d 
designed  treatment;  from  two  rows  with  eight  acantbus  leaves 
in  each  spring  eight  flowers  with  two  scrolls  each,  that  unité 
in  pairs  beneatb  the  angles  and  at  the  middle,  support  the  ab- 
acus  and  thus  express  the  static  function  in  a  very  animated 

//  way.  (fig.  129  a).  Corresponding  to  the  treatment  of  the  cap- 
ital, tbe  architrave  is  also  more  richly  decorated  by  ornemen- 
tal members,  the  facias  not  seldom  having  continoous  fret  or 
scroll  bands  and  with  sunken  panels  on  the  underside.   The  fr- 
ieze  receives  sculptured  figures  in  relief  or  festoons  of  fru- 
its. (Pig.  130).   The  Bomans  treated  the  cornice  in  a  manner 
unsurpassed  in  richness  and  beauty  of  efiect.   The  widely  pro- 
jecting  geison  rests  on  a  continued  séries  of  élégant  modilli- 
ons,  recurved  in  the  forms  of  doubled  volutes  and  luxuriously 
decorated.   Since  then  the  visible  intervais  between  tbe  mod- 
illions  receive  recessed  coffers,  such  a  main  cornice  therefore 
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appears  as  a  crowning  oi  exquisite  beauty,  when  seen  from  bel- 
ow.  (Pig.  131). 

In  the  iinperial  period  originated  a  variety  of  the  Corinthi- 
an  capital  by  its  combination  witb  the  lonic  diagonal  capital, 
so  that  an  lonic  capital  was  placed  on  the  Corintbian  bell,  w 
when  the  volutes  eitber  grow  eut  of  the  interior  (ardh  of  Tit- 
us) or  are  joined  by  a  narrow  horizontal  band  (arch  of  Septim- 
us  Severus  in  Rome).   This  Composite  capital  (Pig.  132)  is  fi- 
rst  found  on  the  arch  of  Titus  in  Rome,  built  81  -  96  A.  D.  It 
appears  as  a  scarcely  happy  création,  that  bas  sacrificed  just 
the  fflost  effective  part  of  the  iorinthian  capital,  the  flower 
stalks  with  the  elastically  springing  scrolls,  in  favor  of  an 
inorganic  innovation.   But  the  Roman  art  of  the  later  period 
also  matured  other  forms  of  the  capitale  of  mocuinns,  the  so-c= 
alled  fanciful  capitals  with  very  free  added  plant  Œotiires,  a 
animal  and  buman  figures  and  the  like.  (Pig.  129  b).  Men  chi- 
efly  preferred  to  furnish  tbe  pier  and  the  pilaster  with  such 
unrestricted  ornamental  forms.   Otherwise  to  them  and  to  the 
antes  in  ail  Roman  orders  were  given  the  same  proportions  in 
height  and  the  same  bases,  sections  and  forms  of  capitals  as 
to  the  corresponding  columns.   In  tbe  treatment  of  the  détails 
of  the  ©orinthian  order  Roman  art  rises  to  a  splendid,  luxuri- 
ant and  frequently  ghowy  magnificence.   Ail  members  of  the  ba- 
se, of  the  capital  and  the  cornice  were  finally  adorned  in  the 
richest  manner  witb  architectural  décorative  forms  (pearl,  le- 
af  and  egg  beads  etc.)  and  with  ornamental  work. 

êoncerning  the  polychromy  of  the  architecture,  so  far  as  tb- 
//; is  was  not  produced  by  the  use  of  stone  of  many  colors,  we  on- 
ly  bave  direct  information  in  regard  to  the  structural  parts 
covered  with  stucco,  wbicb  were  always  painted  in  animated  co- 
lors. Of  the  façades  constructed  oi  Boarble,  so  far  as  this 
may  be  deterained  from  existing  remains,  only  the  sculptured 
architectural  members  and  ornaments  received  a  décorative  com- 
pletioD  by  colored  treatment. 

Tbe  external  columnar  architecture  likewise  forms  the  basis 
for  the  décoration  of  the  interiors.   In  the  greater  monument- 
al buildings  the  wall  surfaces  were  subdivided  by  columns  and 
pilasters.CPig.  133),  and  were  animated  by  niches,  which  like 
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the  Windows  and  doorways,  when  spacned  by  a  round  arch  receiv- 
ed  an  archivolt  with  imposts  and  keystone,  or  when  of  rectang- 
ular  form,  a  «oulded  architrave,  pilasters  or  columns  with  a 
horizontal ^BPChed  or  angular  pediment.  (Eigs.  134  and  see  120). 

//::  The  intermediate  mural  surfaces  were  divided  into  spaces  by  h 
horizontal  and  vertical  bands,  with  again  recessed  panels  in 
darker  colors.  By  a  corresponding  contrasting  treatment  of  t 
the  séries  of  columns  and  pilasters  and  of  the  cornices  in  wh- 
ite  or  light  colors  (the  bases,  capitals,  architraves  and  cor- 
nices in  white  or  light  colors,  the  shafts  of  the  columns  and 
pilasters  in  deeper  and  stronger  tones,  the  friezes  in  very  d 
dark  colors)  was  attained  a  great  clarity  and  united  effect. 
for  the  most  prominent  buildings  the  material  consisted  of  a 
genuine  marble  facing,  where  the  walls  were  cowered  with  marb- 
le  slabs  fixed  with  cramps,  set  with  mortar  at  the  back  and  t 
then  polished,  a  procédure  that  fiad  already  reached  high  perf- 
ection in  the  Alexandrine  period.  The  pavements  were  laid  wi- 
th marble  slabs  or  mosaic,  that  in  the  earlier  time  consisted 
of  small  cubes  of  stone  of  many  colors  (opus  tesselatum),  but 
in  the  impérial  period  also  frequently  were  inlays  of  tfain  sl- 
abs, eut  into  the  forms  of  a  drawiné  (opus  sectile).  By  the 
décoration  of  the  vaults  we  see  how  accurately  the  Romans  und- 
erstood  the  develepment  of  their  bolo  construction  into  an  ar- 
tistic  form  and  to  enhance  the  effect  of  vast  spece.  They  di- 
vided the  surfaces  into  square,  rectangular,  lozenge  and  poly- 
gonal coffers,  difflinished  correspondingly  upward  in  the  dôme, 
which  were  deeply  sunk,  richly  enclosed  by  pearl,  egg  and  leaf 
mouldings  and  with  grounds  ornamented  by  a  suspended  rosette 
in  relief.  (Pig.  135).  îhereby  theynot  only  actually  reduced 
the  weight  of  the  vault,  but  also  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a 
light  and  élégant  «eiling,  which  spanned  the  greet  hall  like 
a  network  (F'igs.  133,  14u,  lôO).  For  less  richly  treated  arch- 
itectural Works  and  in  smaller  rooms,  there  occurred  instead 
of  the  marble  facing  an  imitation  in  stucco  and  painting,  from 

,'/-  which  proceeded  the  charming  (Pompeian)  style  of  décoration  to 
be  described  later. 

Décorative  sculpture  acquires  on  Roman  buildings  a  richer  f 
field  of  application  in  the  crowning  statues,  friezes,  atlantes. 
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caryatids  and  the  like,  but  does  not  advance  beyond  a  direct 

imitetioD  of  Grecian  art  works  and  coDventioDalizatioii  in  the 
Hellenistic  sensé.  Very  beautiful  are  certain  hietorical  re- 
liefs (for  example,  on  the  arbh  of  Titus  the  bearing  of  the 
booty  froffi  the  sanctuaries  of  Palestine,  Pig.  136),  and  the 
mythological  figures,  geniuses,  njnDphs,  soldiers  and  the  like, 
ffiodeled  freehand  in  stucco,  such  as  hâve  still  resiained  in  the 
Stabian  Baths  of  Pompeii  and  in  antique  tombs  on  Via  Latina  n 
near  Rome. 

Décorative  painting  likewise  remains  dépendent  in  style  opon 
Grecian  art.  In  the  so-celled  scenography  (perspective),  the 
painting  of  plane  walls  with  architectural  and  figure  représen- 
tations, it  atteins  to  excellent  works,  that  we  can  best  foll- 
ow  in  Pompeii. (Pig.  loO). 

In  Roman  ornament  the  acanthus  f crins  the  basis,  yet  convent- 
ionalized  diferently  from  Grecian  foiiage.  On  the  Corintbian 
capitals  of  the  best  period  (vestibule  of  the  Panthéon),  it  ex- 
hibits  a  palm  leaf  arrangement  with  a  spoon-shaped  rounding  of 
the  leaves.  (Pig.  137).  Otherwise  the  connection  with  Project- 
ing  scrolls  in  order  to  arrange  the  acanthus  leaves  in  overlap- 
ping  form  with  luxuriant  and  soft  modeliné  is  characteristic 
of  Roman  ornament.  (Pig.  138).  To  this  are  added  conventional- 
ized  animal  and  human  forn^s,  ftuit  and  lower  festoons  with  ba- 
nds,  skulls  of  sacrificed  animais,  tools  and  weapons,  and  fin- 
ally  quite  naturally  treated  plant  motives,  branches  of  the 
plane  and  cherry  trees,  vine  leaves  and  branches,  etc.   Prom 
the  overlaying  or  répétition  of  thèse  éléments  originated  gro- 
tesques,* the  distinctive  mixed  ornaments  of  the  Roman  antique 
/ifcomposed  of  wonderful  (''grotesque")  human  and  animal  forms  wi- 
th scrolls  and  foiiage,  that  finally  (as  the  so-called  "infin- 
ité répétition")  overran  entire  surfaces  in  symmetrical  arran- 
gement, and  became  the  direct  prototype  for  the  periods  of  Sar- 
âcenic  art,  so  fiaitful  in  the  domain  of  ornamentation,  the  h 
high  and  late  Renaissance  and  the  Barocco  period.  The  eoploy- 
ment  and  detailed  development  of  Roman  ornament  misses  the  re- 
fined  feeling  for  form  in  accordance  with  the  functions  of  the 
architectural  members  found  in  the  carefully  judging  Grecian 
art  spirit.   In  the  entire  treatment  is  manifested  a  free  con- 
ception, regarding  the  ornament  chiefly  in  itself  as  a  décora- 
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décorative  accessory,  wherefore  also  anany  architectural  worke, 
especielly  in  the  later  time,  even  if  calculated  for  a  rich  e 
effect,  produce  a  massive,  heavy  and  overloaded  impression  by 
tbe  often  actually  inorganic  décoration  of  nearly  ail  structu- 
ral members.   The  importance  of  Roman  architecture  is  indeed 
but  slightly  influenced  thereby.  For  not  in  détails  lies  its 
strength,  but  in  the  mighty  technical  works  in  regard  to  their 
création  of  colossal  interiors,  in  the  great  monumental  tende- 
ncy,  tith  which  in  the  treatment  of  façades  and  internai  déco- 
ration it  raasters  the  masses,  and  particularly  in  the  model  p 
plans  of  the  types  of  buildings  created  by  it.  * 

*  The  name  of  'grotesque^  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  15  th 
century  for  the  antique  wall  and  oeiling  paintinga  then  disGov- 
ered  in  subterranean  ohambers  fgrottoe) ,  The  Renaissance  maa- 
tera  (particularly  Baphael  Santi  among  them)  were  ao  enraptur- 
ed  by  their  freahnees  and  charm,  that  thia  mode  of  ornamentat- 
ion  led  to  a  new  conception  in  the  art  of  the  Renaiaaance, ( See 
volume  2) . 

IV.   The  monuments, 

Por  several  centuries  the  temple  stood  among  the  Romans  in 
the  foreground  of  architectural  activity.   But  in  gênerai  it 
formed  but  a  small  part  of  the  problems,  that  were  proposed 
to  architecture  by  the  powerful  Boman  citizens,  soon  acquiring 
independence  and  wealth.   By  the  prominent  participation  of  t 
the  entire  people  in  the  politics  of  the  world  empire,  public 
life  was  spent  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  the  Hellenistic  ci- 
ties,in  l^he  market  place  and  tbe  forum,  which  conseouently  was 
transforœed  into  a  magnificent  design  in  the  grandest  style. 
Por  the  developed  commerce  and  the  courts  the  érection  of  the 
basilica  became  necessary,  and  in  order  to  satisfy  the  strong 
claiffls  of  the  people  to  public  enjoyment,  those  of  the  théâtre, 
amphithéâtre  and  circus.  E'or  récréation  and  the  care  of  the 
body  served  particularly  the  public  baths  or  thermes,  in  which 
the  Romans  beheld  such  indispensable  designs,  that  also  every- 
!e,where  that  they  settled,  care  was  first  taken  for  their  estab- 
lishment.  Then  in  the  best  period  arose  the  triumfhsl  arches 
as  magoificent  gateways  in  honor  of  the  entering  victorious 
gênerais  and  the  mémorial  columns.  Secular  architecture  shone 
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in  the  stately  impérial  palaces  and  villas,  and  the  Roman  dwel- 
ling  received  its  artistic  development.  But  even  the  tombs  a 
afford  interest  to  the  history  of  architecture,  as  well  as  the 
utiliterian  structures,  in  which  the  Romans  completed  astonish- 
ing  undertskings.  The  entire  plans  and  treatment  of  the  arch- 
itectural Works  shows  in  the  tendency  toward  the  grand  and  mon- 
umental, in  the  free  conception  and  the  rich  and  varied  forms, 
the  basai  character  of  the  people,  that  conquered  and  ruled  t 
the  world. 

The  Roman  temple  is  derived  in  gênerai  from  a  combination  of 
the  Etruscan  ground  plan  witb  Grecian  architectural  forms.  But 
its  entire  development  is  treated  somewhat  more  freely  than  t 
that  of  the  Qrecian  temple.  The  ancient  Italian  form  détermin- 
es the  earlier  monuments,  and  which  is  similar  to  the  Srecian 
prostyle  temple,  consisting  of  a  deep  vestibule  with  a  single 
cell  on  a  bigh  podium,  which  is  also  retained  for  the  later 
buildings  in  order  to  enhance  the  effect.(Pigs.  139,  140).  To 
the  podium  leads  on  the  façade  a  wide  flight  of  steps  flanked 
by  side  walls.  The  péristyle  is  generally  only  indicated  by 
half  columns  on  the  external  walls  of  the  cell.(Pig.  166).  Thr 
the  interior  in  case  of  ricber  tçeatinent,  the  walls  are  anima- 
ted  by  alternately  rectangular  and  semicircular  niches  accomp- 
anied  by  columns  or  pilasters  and  crowned  by  caps,  se  thet  en 
extremely  showy  internai  architecture  is  proôuced.   A  particu- 
larly  large  recesa  (exedra)  is  intended  for  the  statue  of  the 
deity.  The  covering  of  the  cell  substantially  differs  from 
that  of  the  Srecian  temple,  in  that  instead  of  the  horizontal 
ceiling  occurs  a  coffered  tunnel  vault  (double  temple  of  Venus 
and  Roma  in  Rome),  but  the  ^^reoian  peditnent  was  still  retained 
on  the  exterior.   In  the.làter  titne-are  found  nearly  ail  kinds 
of  temples,  even  peripberal.   5specially  characteristic  is  the 
préférence  expressed  for  the  circular  temole,  both  that  with 
:/}'   horizontal  ceiling  as  well  as  with  domical  vault.   The  Panthé- 
on at  Rome  is  the  most  famous  example. 

Public  seoular  architecture  obtained  its  opportunity  by  the 
ground  planning  and  architectural  development  of  the  cities. 
Por  tnis,  among  the  rich  Hellenistic  cities  the  magniiicent 
plan  of  Alexandria  chiefly  apoears  to  hâve  served  the  Romans 
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as  a  ffiodel.   Not  only  were  the  cofflœercial  and  sanltary  condit- 
ions cared  for  in  the  best  manner,  but  likewise  a  vern  wide 
scope  wes  allowed  to  purely  artistic  considérations.   Thèse  or- 
iginated  entire  magnificent  streets  with  porticos  extending  a- 
long  both  sides,  but  wbich  were  again  effectively  interrupted 
by  certain  projecting  buildings  and  picturesouely  animated  by 
erched  gateways  and  mémorial  coluinns.   But  the  chief  attention 
was  always  devoted  to  the  furum,  the  market  place  corresponding 
to  the  érecian  agora,  as  the  centre  of  the  comiiierce  of  the  ci- 
ty  end  the  public  life,  the  scène  of  political  transactions  a 
and  of  the  sittings  of  the  consultations  of  the  great  assembl- 
ies  of  the  people.   Ëach  city  bad  at  leest  one  forum.   There 
were  placed  the  most  important  buildings.  The  forum  Romanum 
was  the  oldest  and  most  noteworthy  in  Rome;  from  its  rostrum 
(rostra,  the  public  platform  of  orators)  the  Roman  people  was 
formerly  inspired  to  great  deeds;  ^eesar  and  Augustus  beautii- 
ied  it  by  splendid  buildings. (Pigs.  141,  142),   But  also  the 
other  forums  were  richly  and  in  part  showily  treated.  The  for- 
um of  Trajan  was  esteemed  a  wonder  of  the  world.  —  A  clear  r 
représentation  of  such  a  design  in  a  smaller  city  is  still  gi- 
ver  by  the  ruins  of  the  princepal  forum  of  Pompeii. 

Affiong  the  secular  buildings  erected  on  the  forum,  the  basil- 
icas  occupy  the  most  important  place.   They  were  already  known 
in  the  Srecian  period  as  places  for  courts  and  officiels  ( stoa 
basileos  =  royal  portico),  had  in  Rome  no  strictly  limited  pur- 
pose,  but  chiefly  served  for  the  propeir  market  traffic  and  the 
administration  of  .justice.   Its  ground  plan  (Pigs.  141|  16-d) 
has  the  form  of  an  elongated  rectangle,  which  contains  a  midd- 
le  rooffi  of  similer  form,  the  middle  aisle;  this  is  surrounded 
by  single  or  double  porticos,  the  side  aisles.   At  one  end  is 
found  the  entrance  treated  as  a  portico,  opposite  it  at  the  o- 
ther  end  being  usually  a  semicircular  addition,  termed  apse, 
as  a  raised  platform  for  the  éourt  of  justice  and  enclosed  by 
marble  railings.  The  side  aisles  were  frequently  two  story, 
the  middle  aisle  being  made  high.   If  the  rafters  were  not  le- 
ft  visible,  the  ceiling  was  composed  of  a  coffered  wooden  ceil- 
ing,  more  rarely  vaulted.   The  forensic  (judicial)  basilicas 
of  the  later  period  frequently  differ  from  the  normal  desién. 
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but  always  exhibit  tfae  ground  scheme  of  the  three  aisled  prin- 
cipal rooDû  with  one  or  more  tribunes.   The  oldest  aud  a  well 
preserved  example  of  tbis  very  important  foriE  of  building  is 
the  basilica  on  the  cbief  forum  of  Pompeii,  dating  from  the 
second  century  witb  a  three  aisled  main  apartment  and  a  rect- 
angular  tribune.   In  the  impérial  period  even  the  larger  pala- 
ces had  their  own  basilicas.  (Pig.  152). 
lii     The  Roman  théâtre  was  imitated  from  the  Grecian  (see  page  93), 
//;^  but  is  not  sunk  into  the  ground,  since  it  is  treated  as  a  det- 
ached  structure,  so  that  a  tall  architecture  in  several  stori- 
es  was  reouired  for  the  exterior,   Instead  of  being  in  the  or- 
chestra, the  drama  was  performed  on  an  elevated  stage  (pulpit- 
:uffi).  For  this  the  Grecian  proscenion  received  a  corresponding 
extension  toward  the  orchestra.   The  parascenions  could  be  re- 
ffloved.  The  side  entrances  (paradoi)  were  built  over,  above  t 
them  being  arranged  the  preferred  boxes  (corresponding  to  the 
proscenium  boxes  of  the  modem  théâtre),  and  which  were  then 
placed  against  the  stage  building.   Thereby  originated  an  enc- 
losed  plan,  that  bas  been  retained  until  the  présent  day  as 
the  ground  form  of  théâtre;  buildings.   The  first  stone  théâtre 
at  Rome  was  that  of  Pompeius  of  the  year  55  B.  G.,  the  best  k 
known  being  that  of  Marcellus  of  the  year  11  B.  G. 

Por  producing  hunts  of  animais  and  combats  of  gladietors,  t 
stage  could  be  removed.  By  the  great  crowding  of  the  people 
to  such  shows,  there  soon  resulted  the  need  for  utilizing  for 
the  spectators  the  side  previously  occupied  by  the  stage.   Th- 
us  originated  the  generally  complète  elliptical  enclosure  of 
the  amphithéâtre,  in  which  the  orchestra  became  the  arena  or 
place  for  combats,  surrounded  by  the  rows  of  spectators  rising 
around  it.  A  well  preserved  amphithéâtre,  at  the  same  time  p 
proved  to  be  the  earliest,  is  that  at  Pompeii,(Fig.  14S),  built 
about  70  B.  C.,  but  the  grandest  designis  that  of  the  Plavian 
"Colosseom-  in  Rome,  completed  in  the  year  oO  k,   D. ,  (Pig.  144), 
whose  external  dimensions  amount  to  616.8  and  511.8  ft.,  in  t 
the  arena  being  252.6  and  152.6  f t. ,  so  that  over  50,000  spec- 
tators could  find  placée.  The  àeiéhtof  the  external.  fèll»e«- 
SiîXjed  168,6  ft.   S^ven  today  in  its  ruins,  this  érand  structure 
makes  a  truly  overpowering  impression. 
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The  Roman  circos  corresponded  to  the  Grecian  hippodrome.   It 

was  a  structural  design  for  races  in  chariots  acd  on  horseback, 
CGDsisting  of  a  very  long  and  narrow  race  course,  tbe  arena  { 
(that  of  the  Gircus  maximus  must  heve  been  1952.?,  ft.  long  and 
3Ô0.9  ft.  wide)  and  the  space  for  tbe  spectators  rising  like 
an  amphithéâtre  and  freouently  enclosed  by  a  portico  (at  the  ■ 
Circus  maximus  were  apparently  260,000  seats).   In  the  middle 
of  the  arena  extended  lengthwise  a  raised  parapet  (spina),  cr- 
owned  by  statues  and  obelisks;  at  each  end  stood  a  conical  st- 
one  goal  (meta).  The  portai  for  the  entrance  of  those  taking 
part  in  the  contests  was  found  at  one  of  the  two  ends;  the  op- 
posite one  ended  in  a  semicircle.   Hère  was  the  porta  triumph- 
alis  leading  through  the  space  for  spectators  and  intended  for 
the  festal  exit  of  the  v4ctor,  —  At  the  end  of  the  republic 
the  Grecian  stadeion  and  odeion  found  entrance  into  Pome. 

The  Baths  (thermae)  were  developed  gradually  from  the  bathi- 
ng  arrangements  connected  with  the  gymnasiums  after  the  Greci- 
an model  into  magnificent  and  luxurious  buildings  in  the  grand- 
est  style,  which  were  botb  intended  for  the  care  of  the  body 
and  for  instruction,  and  also  for  the  intellectual  and  artiste 
ic  enjoyments  of  the  most  sélect  kind.   As  essential  parts  th- 
ey  contained  (Pig.  145): —  the  vestibule  (lobby  V),  a  room  for 
removing  the  clothing  (apodyterium),  the  cold  bath  (frigidari- 
um)  with  swimiing  basin  (natatio),  the  lukeward  bath  or  warm 
air  rooffi(  tepidarium),  the  hot  or  ward  bath  (caldarium)  with 
the  cold  water  basin  (labrum),  the  sweat  bath  (laconicum,  7) 
as  a  small  and  generally  circular  room  filled  with  hot  and  dry 
air,  tbe  anâinting  room  (unctorium)  and  the  palaestra,  tbe  co- 
urt surrounded  by  porticos  and  for  gymnastic  exercises,  espec- 
ially  for  the  bail  games  before  the  bath,  so  dear  to  the  Roma- 
ns. The  plat  regularly  exhibits  an  arrangement  of  the  princi- 
pal rooms  successively  on  tbe  shorter  axis  of  the  bath  building, 
first  the  cold  bath,  then  the  ward  bath  in  the  middle  of  the 
structure, and  behind  this  the  hot  bath.  The  heating  was  done 
by  the  hypocaust,  a  heating  chamber  under  the  floor,  from  whi- 
ch hot  air  flues  led  to  the  hollow  walls  of  the  bot  and  warm 
baths.  —  Thèse  bath  structuces  lay  in  a  spacious  court  with 
areas  for  exercise  and  games,  adorned  by  plants  and  waterworks, 
surrounded  by  porticos  with  promenades,  lecture  halls,  exedras 
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and  galleries  for  paîntings  and  scolptures  in  part  of  the  higb» 
est  value.   Tbe  clearest  représentation  of  the  baths,  usually 
existing  in  very  éreat  numbers,  is  given  in  Pompeii  by  the  ba- 
ths erected  in  about  the  2   nd  century  B,  C.  00  Stebian  and  Ab- 
undance  streets,  in  Rome  by  those  of  Caracalla  on  Voa  Appia, 
completed  in  the  year  216  A.  D.  (Pig.  145). 

The  triumphal  arches  come  from  the  primitive  tendency  of  the 
Roman  people  to  create  for  its  ereat  deeds  and  those  of  its  g 
gênerais  prominent  monumental  memorials.   Tbey  belong  te  the 
most  ittiportant  and  artistically  periect  works  of  the  Romans. 
Their  form  is  determined  by  tbe  purpose  01  treating  state  gate- 
ways  as  artistic  enclosures  of  a  higb  and  wide  gâte,  spanned 
by  a  richly  coffered  tunnel  vault  and  usually  with  two  smaller 
side  passatees.  The  façades  receive  a  single  or  doubled  colon- 
nade on  a  continuous  plinth  or  pedestals,  a  splendidly  treated 
cornice  and  a  high  attic  with  the  dedicatory  inscription.  Pro- 
jecticg  coluiEns  are  crowned  by  capitals,  the  frieze,  arch  span- 
drels  and  panels  are  adorned  by  rich  sculptures,  wbose  meaning 
relates  to  the  deeds  of  tbe  Victor.   There  elso  exist  numerous 
similar  triumphal  arches  in  the  other  provinces  of  the  world 
/'•'?  empire,  but  those  best  known  in  Rome  are  those  of  Titus  (Pie. 
146),  of  SeptiiTiUs  Sewerus  (B'ié.  163)  and  of  Ccnstantine  the 
Great. 

The  honorary  (ffiemorial)  columns  likewise  hâve  the  problem  of 
supporting  honorary  statues,  particularly  those  of  the  emperor, 
as  well  as  by  cowering  the  shaft  with  a  slowly  rising  and  con- 
tinuous band  of  reliefs,  to  présent  the  largest  possible  surf- 
ace for  connected  historical  représentations.  (The  relief  band, 
3.88  ft.  wide,  656.2  ft.  long  and  developed  in  22  turns,  of  t 
the  column  of  Trajan  in  Rome,  Pig.  147,  treats  of  the  two  cam- 
paigns  of  the  emperor  against  the  Dacians,  and  it  bas  8500  fi- 
gures from  1.97  to  2.30  ft.  high,  with  a  careful  rendering  of 
racial  characteristics,  costumes  and  weapons  of  the  différent 
pecples,  tbereby  being  a  document  01  high  value.). 

The  excavations  in  Eompeii  afford  to  us  most  important  con- 
clusions regarding  private  architecture.   The  Roman  dwelling 
very  substantially  differs  from  our  modem  bouses,  because  as 
in  Greece,  its  entire  beauty  is  internai,  while  the  exterior 
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entirely  lacks  the  developmect  of  the  façade.  Only  in  streets 
for  traéfic  do  8l)ops  and  workshops  open  externally.   Ail  the 
principal  rooms  lie  on  the  ground  level,  wbereby  a  great  exte- 
nt  of  area  is  required,  especially  in  deptb,   Where  an  upper 
story  existed,  only  subordinate  rooms  were  placed  in  it,  at 
most  but  a  dining  room  (cenaculum).  We  find  the  ground  plan 
in  the  Etruscan  dwelling  (see  page  100).  Prom  the  2  nd  centu- 
ry  onward,  tbere  occurred  an  extension  and  enrichment  onder 
the  influence  of  Hellenistic  art  and  mode  of  life.  The  repré- 
sentation of  the  men's  and  women's  dwelling  found  no  admission 
among  the  Romans.  The  atrium  and  the  tablinum  remained  as  be- 
fore  the  chief  portions  of  the  house.  Likewise  the  other  roo- 
ms grouped  around  the  atrium  were  retained.  But  behind  the  t 
tablinum  was  placed  a  court  with  porticos,  the  péristyle. af ter 
the  Grecian  model  (see  page  96),  treated  in  its  inner  open  sp- 
ace  as  an  ornamental  garden  (hortus)  (Pig.  148)  and  sur round ed 
by  rooms,  that  received  the  Grecian  names  of  Oecus  (f estai  ha- 
ll, exedra  (conversation  hall)  and  triclinium  (dining  hall). 
k   narrow  passage  beside  the  tablinum,  wbich  the  Romans  termed 
"andron'%  connected  the  péristyle  and  the  atrium.   The  tablin- 
um also  opened  toward  the  péristyle  in  its  entire  width  or  by 
a  wide  doorway;  The  atrium  itself  was  generally  enlarged.   In 
its  original  and  simplest  construction,  the  Tuscan  atrium,  the 
ceiling  was  supported  by  four  intersecting  beams,  that  left  t 
/A^  the  compluvium  free  between  them.  But  with  the  ever  increasi- 
Bg  dimensions,  support  soon  became  necessary,  at  first  by  four 
colnmns  and  later  by  a  greater  number,  so  that  also  the  atrium 
was  surrounded  by  porticos.  Thus  originated  the  tetrastyle  a 
and  the  Corinthian  atrium.  The  surfaces  of  the  roof  were  inc- 
lined  inward  to  the  compluvium;  the  f alling  rain  water  was  col- 
lected  in  the  impluvium,  that  in  the  better  houses  was  enclos- 
ed  and  bordered  with  marble.  Por  the  displuviatile  atrium  the 
roof  surfaces  did  not  slope  inward,  but  outward  and  toward  the 
enclosing  walls;  the  light  opening  then  occurred  on  high  at 
the  ridge  of  the  roof.  Smaller  atriums  were  sometimes  entire- 
ly covered  by  a  hip  roof  without  the  compluvium  (atrium  testu- 
dinatum)*  The  entire  plan  of  the  dwelling  permits  the  récogn- 
ition of  a  dlvlsiOB  into  two  main  portions,  a  front  house  (an- 
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(antica)  with  tbe  plan  of  the  Italian  atrium  bouse,  and  a  rear 
house  (postice)  after  the  Biodel  of  the  Grecian  péristyle  house 
(Pig.  149).  The  atriuff!  and  the  froct  rooiBs  in  the  later  péri- 
od  cbiefly  served  the  master  for  bis  pusiness  purposes,  while 
the  péristyle  buildiné  remained  ever  more  reserved  for  the  pr- 
oper  faiDily  lit'e.   The  connection  of  the  two  divisions  was  mo- 
reover  chieily  efiected  by  the  andron  and  also  through  the  ta-* 
blinum,  which  received  particular  treatment  as  the  réception 
rooiB  of  the  master, 

The  construction  of  the  Pompeian  dwellings  entirely  occurred 
in  rubble  masonry,  both  as  opus  incertum  and  as  opus  reticula- 
tum  with  the  use  of  lava,  tuf a  and  limestone  (travertine).  B 
Bricks  were  only  found  at  the  angles,  door  .jambs  and  columns, 
.tA'^hen  thèse  were  not  composed  of  the  stone  eentioned.   In  the 
impérial  period  also  the  white  Carrara  marble  found  employment 
for  coluffins,  pilasters  and  cornices,  and  the  variegated  in  si- 
abs  for  floors  and  facing  walls.  Otherwise  the   internai  walls 
were  covered  by  a  coating  of  stuceo  1.97  -  3.15  inches  thick 
and  then  furnàsbed  with  animated  painted  décorations.   Those 
in  great  part  well  preserved  Pompeian  décorations  are  most  in- 
teresting  to  us  for  the  history  of  art.   But  they  also  hâve  s 
such  an  individuel  and  intimate  charm,  that  we  now  still  pay 
to  them  our  entire  admiration.   The  procédure  throughout  appe- 
ars,  as  fresco;  the  bits  of  marble  were  prepared  as  mortar,  ap- 
.  plied  in  three  coats,  and  the  last  layer  was  made  as  fine  as 
possible  and  already  miked  with  the  ground  tint.   Hence  occur- 
red, so  long  as  the  plaster  remained  damp  (al  fresco),  the  pa- 
ing  on  it  with  colors  intimately  mixed  with  Punie  wax.   This 
appropriate  technical  procédure  explains  the  great  durability 
of  Pompeian  mural  paintings;  on  it  is  also  based  the  prédomin- 
ance of  distinct  colors  on  large  panels,  and  the  basai  harmony 
thereby  required.   The  évolution  of  the  ornamentation  permits 
the  récognition  of  four  distinguishable  styles,  that  not  only 
prevailed  in  Pompeii,  but  also  in  Rome  at  about  the  same  time. 
The  first  so-called  ^incrustation  style"  (3  rd  and  2   nd  centu- 
ries B.  C.)  is  characterized  as  a  direct  imitation  of  marble 
facing  by  a  covering  of  stuceo  in  relief.  In  the  second  style, 
the  so^called  "architectural  style**  (in  Rome  from  100  B.  C, 
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xD  ,  ompeii  from  about  90  B.  C.)  the  marble  facing  was  likewise 
iffiitated,  not  in  stucoo,  but  by  painted  représentations  of  ar- 
chitectural forcis,  as  those  might  be  in  reality.   In  the  pane- 
ls are  inserted  paintings  of  figures  and  landscapes.  About  t 
the  Sbristian  era  began  the  *'third  ornamental  or  Egyptian  sty- 
le**, in  which  the  wall  was  regarded  as  an  unbrcken  surface  and 
decorated  by  ornamental  paintings,  in  which  were  employed  num- 
erous  éléments  derived  from  Egypt,  indeed  in  beautiful,  noble 
forms  and  délicate  and  ^inely  graduated  colors.   If  architect- 
ural motives  occur  in  this  style,  they  are  purely  ornamental 
and  are  treated  so  gracefully  and  flatly,  that  they  could  not 
be  taken  for  the  reality.  The  fourtb  and  properly  ''Pompeian 
style**  from  the  late  times  of  Pompeii  (about  from  50  to  79  A. 
D.)  résolves  the  walls  into  a  sportively  sligbt,  perspective, 
but  âlways  conceived  as  décorative,  sham  architecture  (Pig. 
150),  witfa  views  of  fanciful  porticos  animated  by  figures  and 
soaring  geniuses  or  idyllic  iandscapes,  ail  in  deep  and  brill- 
iant  colors  of  great  richness.  By  thèse  paintings,  which  we 
must  count  among  the  most  magnif icent  créations  of  antique  a 
art,  the  Pompeian  house,  so  tasteless  and  plain  externally,  re-l 
ceived  an  extremely  attractive  and  haraonioos  interior;  the  al-| 
ready  effective  architectural  as  well  as  tasteful  effect  of 
the  perspectives,  especially  from  the  atrium  to  the  péristyle 
(Pig.  151),  thereby  expérience  still  a  considérable  enhancement| 

More  simply  that  the  house  of  the  well  to  do  Roman  citizen 
was  treated  that  of  the  less  wealtby  man,  even  if  on  the  same 
ground  lines  (in  Rome  were  even  barracks  for  rental,  which  pi- 
led  up  so  many  stories,  that  finally  a  légal  limit  was  fixed 
for  their  extrême  height).  But  on  the  other  hand,  also  the 
houses  of  the  rich  and  the  great  were  the  more  extended  in  pl- 
an and  luxuBiousness  in  the  equipment.   The  impérial  villas  of 
the  first  period  in  gênerai  borrowed  their  ground  plans  from 
that  of  the  citizen's  dwelling  with  a  mode  of  exécution  corres- 
ponding  to  the  dignity  of  the  occupant.   The  vestibules  became 
princely  anterooms,  the  atriums  were  high  and  spacious  column- 
ar  courts,  the  péristyles  great  garden  designs  with  walks,  ad- 
jacent collections  of  books  and  paintings,  and  even  with  basi- 
licas  for  the  officiai  business  of  the  emperor.   With  the  inc- 
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increasiDg  pretensions  to  holding  a  court  must  tfae  enclosicg 
of  the  plan  eve)P  yield  to  a  more  open  structure  on  the  site  a 
and  a  thorough  regard  to  surrounding  nature.   The  porticos  and 
Windows  opened  sometiiaes  into  the  open  air  or  on  well  kept  gar- 
dens.  The  natural  élévations  of  the  ground  were  utilized  as 
effectively  graded  terraces.   Baths  were  found  in  nearly  ail 
villas,  but  in  the  largest  were  also  théâtres  and  stadiums.  — 
Of  the  numerous  structures  of  the  kind  but  few  ruins  now  rema- 
in, the  best  preserved  being  at  Albano  and  Tivoli,  the  latter 
being  especially  interesting,  since  there  the  art-loving  and 
widely  traveled  emperor  Hadrian  had  the  most  famous  architect- 
ural buildings  of  the  ancient  world  reproduced  at  a  smaller 
scale  for  his  summer  résidence, 

Affiong  the  impérial  palaces,  that  comiaenced  by  Augustus  in 
the  ffiidst  of  the  Palatine  at  Rome  and  extended  in  plan  by  the 
Flavians,  formed  a   palace  or  proper  résidence  of  the  emperor. 
The  ground  plan  (fig.  152)  permits  the  récognition  of  the  sé- 
quence usual  in  the  Pompeian  house  of  enclosed  rooms  and  open 
courts  in  a  symmetrical  arrangement,  indeed  at  a  disproportion- 
ately  great  scale.   The  narrow  main  façade  at  the  north  is  pre- 
ceded  by  an  open  portico  with  piers,  from  which  three  doorways 
open  into  the, palace,  the  rigbt  one  into  a  basilica,  the  left 
into  the  lararium  (palace  chapel),  and  the  middle  one  into  a 
réception  hall  very  effectively  treated  architecturally  by  ni- 
ches and  colonnades,  98.4  x  128.0  ft.  Behind  tfais  lies  a  col- 
ossal coluBinar  court  190.3  x  173.9  ft.,  adjoining  which  on  the 
right  (northwest),  and  probably  on  the  not  yet  excavated  left 
side,  is  a  séries  of  rectangular  and  octagonal  rooms  with  sem- 
icircular  exedras.   The  termination  at  the  southwest  end  is 
formed  by  a  great  hall,  generally  designated  a  triclinium, 100.1 
X  111.6  ft,  with  a  segmentai  niche  on  the  main  axis.   Through 
the  doorways  and  Windows  in  the  northwest  wall  the  view  opens 
into  a  nympheuffi  constructed  in  an  adjoining  room  at  the  side, 
a  grotte  structure  with  fountains  etc.   In  the  subdivision  of 
the  interior  appears  the  endeavor  to  animate  and  extend  the 
rectangular  plan  by  the  arrangeient  of  niches  and  circular  ro- 
oms. With  the  corresponding  vaulting  then  originated  those 
relations  between  the  ground  form  and  the  shape  of  the  ceiling. 
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on  whicb  is  based  the  unified  and  decided  effect  internally  of 
Roman  architectural  structures. 

The  remaining  impérial  palaces  are  freer  in  plan,  in  part  en- 
tirely  developed  independent  of  the  séquence  of  rooms  in  the 
Roman  dwelling.   The  palace  of  Diocletian  at  Spalato  bas  the 
unusual  form  of  a  fortified  structure  arranged  on  a  cèèossal 
//^area  649.6  x  518.3  ft.,  that  is  defended  by  16  towers,  and  li- 
ke  a  Roman  camp,  is  divided  into  four  quarters  by  two  intersec- 
ting  streets,  and  in  which  the  separate  apartments  are  geouped 
around  a  péristyle. 

The  internai  ornamentation  developed  in  thèse  impérial  pala- 
ces is  an  ostentation  previously  inknown,  that  in  certain  cas- 
es, as  for  example  in  the  golden  house  of  Nero  (domus  aurea) 
was,  carried  to  the  extrême  limit  then  possible. 

As  among  the  dwellings  of  the  living,  so  likewise  in  the  to- 
mbs  was  the  place  of  repose  of  the  emperor  distinguished  above 
the  rest  by  its  magnitude  and  rich  architectural  treatment. 
The  mausoleum  of  Augustus  was  planned  in  the  year  28  B.  G.,  in 
which  the  members  of  bis  faiily  and  an  entire  séries  of  later 
emperors  were  buried,  bad  the  Etruscan  form  of  a  tumulus  tomb, 
consisting  of  a  high  circular  substructure  311.7  ft.  in  diame- 
ter,  on  which, was  raised  the  mighty  earthen  mound  plented  with 
cypresses,  at  the  apex  of  which  stood  the  colossal  statue  of 
the  emperor.  The  external  wall  was  subdivided  by  deep  niches 
with  hâlf  dômes,  a  columnar  portico  being  placed  before  the  e 
entrance.  Even  more  imposing  was  the  mausoleum  of  Hadrian  (bu- 
ilt  136  -  139  A.  D.),  preserved  in  the  castel  of  S.  Angelo.It 
had  a  similar  ground  form.  But  the  drum  enclosing  tbe  sepulch- 
ral  cbamber  rose  above  a  substructure  341.2  ft.  square,  was 
239.5  ft,  in  diamèter,  and  was  ficedcwith  marbèe  and  crowned 
by  a  rich  entablature  with  a  séries  of  statues,  behind  which 
then  rose  the  cône,  whose  apex  was  occupied  by  a  statue  of  the 
emperor.   In  the  other  tombs  are  found  nearly  ail  modes  of  bu- 
rial,  that  the  Romans  bad  learned  from  the  peoples  conquered 
fl^  by  them:-  rock-cut  tombs  after  Etruscan  traditions  (tombs  of 
Scipio  and  of  Naso  near  Rome),  rows  of  tofflt>s  in  walled  burial 
places  with  locations  for  crémation  (ustrina)  tombs,  fountains, 
and  simple  marble  mémorial  columns,  the  stones  similar  to  the 
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. recian  stèles;  columbariums  as  subterranean  vaulted  tombs  wi- 
th  niches  arranged  above  each  other  in  the  walls  for  preservi- 
Qg  the  urns  of  ashes;  later  wben  tbe  crémation  of  corpses  was 
abandoned  (from  the  2  nd  century  A.  D.  onward),  sarcophaguses, 
that  were  partly  placed  in  pits  and  partly  in  the  open  air-  al- 
tars  on  terraced  substructures,  in  which  were  placed  the  sepul- 
chral  chambers  (particularly  common  in  Pompeii);  small  struct- 
ures like  temples  of  varied  forms:  tuœulus  tombs  with  a  high 
cylindrical  substructure  (tomb  of  Oecilia.  Metella  on  Via  Appia), 
en  some  cases  even  pyramids  as  imitations  of  Egyptian  royal  t 
tombs  (pyramid  of  i^estius  in  Rome).   Thèse  tombs  found  places 
outside  the  city  gâtes  and  along  both  sides  of  the  country  ro- 
ads.  In  Rome  the  Via  Appia  and  Via  Latina  are  the  more  promi- 
nent necropolises.  A  well  preserved  and  harmonious  view  of  s 
sucb  is  still  presented  by  the  street  of  tombs  èefore  the  gâte 
of  Hercules  at  Pompeii.  (Pig.  153), 

^ust  as  in  the  already  mentioned  structures  and  monuments, 
the  Romans  also  showed  themselves  in  purely  utilitarian  build- 
ings as  masters  with  the  spirit  for  great  undertakings  and  wi- 
th the  highest  technical  abilities.   They  not  only  executed  t 
them  from  tbe  first  as  solid  as  if  they  were  possibly  intended 
for  eternal  duration,  but  they  generally  gave  to  them  a  monum- 
ental and  frequently  artistic  character.   To  prcvide  a  good  wa- 
ter  supply  for  the  baths  and  innumerable  fountains  were  const- 
ructed  aqueducts  of  extent  previously  unknown.   At  the  beginn- 
ing  of  the  impérial  period  the  city  of  Rome  already  had  nine 
supply  channels  with  the  immense  length  of  270.9  miles,  with 
14.9  miles  of  tunnels  and  39.8  miles  of  aqueducts.  Later  were 
added  five  others.  Most  are  now  merely  ruins,  which  for  miles 
in  length  intersect  the  quiet  campagna  by  unusually  picturesq- 
ue  arcades.  (Pig.  154).  But  four  of  them  still  as  formerly  b 
bring  fresh  spring  water  into  the  eternal  city,  and  they  alone 
make  Rome  the  richest  city  in  water  in  the  world.  At  the  int- 
/3)  ersections  with  tbe  streets  the  aqueducts  were  carried  across 
by  architecturally  treated  gateways  (Porta  ijiaggiore  on  the  Aq- 
ua  Claudia).  The  distribution  occurred  by  means  of  wisely  ar- 
ranged  water  houses.  The  ends  of  the  aqueducts  were  treated 
as  monumental  spring  and  fountain  houses,  and  as  show  fountai- 
ns, the  so-called  nympheums. 
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^iikewise  the  best  care  iiae  taken  for  tbe  drainage  of  the  ci- 
ty  by  numerous  subterranean  sewers,  of  which  the  migbty  and  b 
beautifully  vaulted  Oloaca  waxinia  présents  tbe  inost  famoQS  ex- 
ample. It  was  formerly  ascribed  to  the  Etruscans  but  according 
to  reoent  investigations,  it  dates  from  the  early  impérial  pe- 
riod,  at  least  in  its  présent  condition, 

Of  the  former  city  walls,  there  still  remain  those  of  Aurel- 
ian  (built  270  -  276  h,   D.),  although  their  construction  no  1 
longer  attains  to  the  solidity  of  the  earlier  buildings. 

Likewise  outside  in  the  distant  provinces  of  the  colossal  e 
empire  bave  remained  numerous  Roman  buildings  as  gâtes  (Porta 
Nigra  in  Trêves),  Bridges  (B'ig,  155),  aqueducts  (Pont  du.. Qard 
near  Nimes)  and  paved  roads.  Aïong  the  northeast  frontier  ex- 
tended  the  Wall,  that  Roman  frontier  wall,  composed  of  an  ear- 
then  embankment,  ditch,  and  partly  also  of  palisades,  defended 
by  castles,  which  was  built  under  Domitian  and  the  later  emper- 
ors. 
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V.  Historical  évolution  and  Monuments. 
If  one  surveys  the  course  of  évolution  in  construction  and 
form  of  Roman  architecture,  tben  are  four  periods  clearly  rec- 
ognizable. 

1.  Prom  510  to  146  B.  0.  the  early  republican  period,  the 
epoch  of  ancient  Italian,  Etruscan  and  early  Srecian  art,  chi- 
efly  practiced  by  Etruscan  masters  in  simple  and  plain  forms. 

2.  irom  146  to  31  B.  C.  the  period  of  Roman  conquests  in 
Southern  Italy,  Greece,  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor,  characterized  by 
the  pénétration  and  advance  of  foreign  éléments,  particularly 
of  the  Hellenistic  séries  of  forms  and  the  transition  to  tbe 
Roman  architecture.  In  both  periods  the  matériels  consist.of 
peperino,  travertine  and  airdried  bricks  with  a  covering  of 
stucco  and  terra  cotta. 

3.  6'rom  31  B,  G.  to  138  A.  D.  the  best  period  of  the  Roman 
world  supremacy  of  Augustus  and  bis  successors  until  the  death 
of  Hadrian,  i.e.,  the  period  of  perfected  Greco-Roman  style  w 
with  the  ^se  of  marble  and  stone  of  œany  colors  in  the  most  c 
careful  coBBtçuction  and  with  the  noblest  treatment  of  forms. 

4.  iroK  138  to  337  A.  D.  the  period  of  the  décadent  empire 
and  ofcdecay,  characterized  by  the  use  of  tbe  most  costly  mat- 
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materials,  the  increased  ornamentation,  excessive  use  of  moal- 
dings,  overloading  with  oroamental  work,  neglect  of  care  in  c 
construction  and  the  treatment  of  détails,  and  finally  complè- 
te degeneration  and  decay. 
/J/,  Ijî  the  first  peritoà   is  fioman  architecture  chiefly  dépendent 
jiPQi^  iJ^maeaB  ftaiilriatë  ia  the  tJiird^cen^ury.l  Tke  temples  « 
in  great  part  had  the  "Tuscan  plan",  for  example  that  of  the 
Gapitoline  Jupiter  at  Rome  (see  page  101),  and  even  then  the 
masonry  construction  was  adopted  from  the  Etruscan.  Yet  there 
also  appeared  in  certain  cases  the  influence  of  the  art  of  the 
Southern  Srecian  provinces  in  Italy.  A  temple  recently  disco- 
vered  in  Gonca  near  Rome,  whose  érection  must  fall  in  the  5  th 
century  B.  C.  bas  in  plan  and  in  the  stepped  substructure  ent- 
irely  the  Etruscan  characteristics.  (Elongated  cell,  pronaos, 
opisthodome,  and  portico  on  the  front  and  sides  with  4^9  col- 
umns).  About  the  end  of  the  1  th  century  in  an  independent  w 
way  the  Roman  spirit,  always  directed  toward  the  practical  and 
useful,  expressed  itself  in  numerous  utilitarian  structures, 
bridges,  roads  and  aqueducts.  The  temple  always  reoelveù   a  G 
Grecian  cell,  a  higb  podium,  spacious  front  portico  with  close- 
ly  set  columns  after  the  Grecian  pattern,  side  porticos  and  E 
Etruscan  rear  wall. 

In  the  3  rd  and  2  nd  centuries  became  apparent  a  stronger  i 
influence  of  the  Etruscan-Greek  influence,  especially  from, As- 
ia  Minor.  Rome  engaged  in  animated  commerce  with  the  kingdom 
of  Pergamon.  The  Hellenistic  architecture  represented  there 
by  Hermogenes  (see  page  91)  was  transferred  to  some  lonic  tem- 
ples in  Rome,  to  the  Mater  Matuta,  called  Portuna  Virilis  on 
the  forum  Boarium  in  Pome  (Pig.  139,  140)  of  the  year  212  and 
that  of  Juno  Sospita  of  the  year  197  B.  G,  But  at  the  same  t 
time  the  |f«orinthian  style  found  acceptance  on  the  Temple  of  M 
Magna  Mater  on  the  Palatine  from  the  year  191  B.  C,  and  the 
charming  round  temple  in  Tivoli  from  the  middle  of  the  2  nd 
century  (Fig.  156),  where  the  slight  diminution  in  the  lower 
third  of  the  shafts  of  its  columns  is  striking.  Prom  the  beg- 
inning  of  the  2  nd  century  likewise  date  the  first  market  hal- 
ls, the  basilicas,  as  the  earliest  basilica  Porcia,  erected  in 
the  year  184  by  M.  Porcius  6ato  after  his  return  from  Greece, 
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and  the  basilica  ffulvia  of  the  year  179  B.  8. 

Id  the  second  period  Grecian  influences  obtained  sopremacy. 
fhe   courts  were  enclosed  by  porticos  and  animated  by  statues, 
tbe  temple  itself  belng  adorned  by  mosaic  floors  after  Srecian 
models  and  witb  gilded  ceilings.   for  tbe  building  of  tbe  two 
/à;, temples  of  âupiter  and  of  Juno  on  tfae  Pield  of  Mars,  flermodor- 
os  was  called  from  Oypros  (after  146  B.  C).   He  erected  in  t 
them  tbe  first  éreat  marble  buildings  of  Rome,  whose  prominent 
magnificence  contributed  so  much  to  the  Hellenizing  of  Roman 
architecture.  Âbout  the  end  of  the  century  was  built  the  beao- 
tiful  round  temple,  the  so-called  temple  of  Vesta  near  the  Ti~ 
ber,  a  nobly  treated  peripteral  temple  of  20  marble  columns  w 
with  a  small  round  cell. 

About  in  the  year  80  B.  C,  set  in  a  strong  impulse  in  the  a 
architectural  activity  of  Rome,  and  thenceforth  Roman  architec- 
ture bears  its  individuel  characteristics.  By  the  addition  of 
the  System  of  columns  in  tbe  form  of  half  columns  with  the  cor- 
responding  entablature,  the  walls  received  an  architectural  s 
subdivision  with  a  definite  séquence  of  the  three  columnar  or- 
ders  in  buildings  of  several  stories.  The  arch  entered  into 
close  connection  witb  columrar  architecture.   There  originated 
the  Tabulariuffi  as  the  archives  of  the  state,  a  monumental  str- 
ucture of  high  importance  to  the  bistory  of  art,  (see  Pigs.141, 
148)  at  tbe  base  of  the  Capitol;  further  on  Via  Appia  the  tomb; 
of  Gecilia  "^etella,  well  known  for  its  frie2e  of  ox  skulls  wi- 
th garlands,  the  basilica  Aemilia  on  the  iorum  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  basilica  ffulvia,  and  the  splendéd  basilica  Julia 
with  five-aisled  interior,  erected  about  the  middle  of  the  fi- 
rst century  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  Porum  by  Julius  Caes- 
ar  with  the  vast  dimensions  of  331.3  x  160.8  ft.,  constructed 
of  marble,  and  the  new  forum  of  Caesar  on  the  northeast  side  . 
(See  pages  118,  119).  The  circus  Maximus  was  rebuilt  with  gr- 
/^  f*eater  magnificence.  Outside  Rome  is  notable  the  beautiful  tem- 
ple of  Hercules  at  Cori  witb  an  approximately  square  front  por- 
tico  of  four  Doric  columns  in  front, (sole  example  of  the  Doric 
order  in  Roman  temple  architecture  and  indeed  in  the  latest  H 
Hellenistic  treatment  of  form)  and  with  wall  piers  on  the  ext- 
erior  of  the  cell  wall.  It  dates  from  the  time  of  Sulla,  who 
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also  transformed  (in  tfae  year  80  B.  C.)  Poiapeii  into  a  Roman 
coiçny.  Tfae  temple  of  Apollo  there  (Pig.  157)  is  further  a  H 
Hellenistic  création  as  a  peripteral  Corinthian  temple  with 
podium,  without  termination  by  a  rear  wall,  but  witb  a  front 
portico;  it  lies  in  a  court,  that  was  surrounded  by  a  two  sto- 
ry  portico. 

In  tbe  tbird  period  from  Augustus  until  tfae  last  year  of  tfae 
reign  of  Hadrian  (31  B.  C.  -  138  A.  D.),  Poman  architecture  m 
ffioves  in  an  ascending  line.  Rome  received  a  new  expression; 
"from  tbe  city  of  clay  arose  one  of  marble"  An  inconceivable 
love  of  building  was  tbe  character  of  the  entire  time.  Augus- 
tus must  bave  restored  80  earlier  temples  in  tbe  lirst  years 
of  bis  reign,  bave  completed  20  otber  buildings  and  bave  erec- 
ted  40  new  temples  and  public  buildings.   He  enlarged  the  Rom- 
an forum,  caused  to  be  rebuilt  on  it  the  temple  of  the  Dioscu- 
res  (cestor  and  Pollux){fig.  158)  and  the  temple  of  Concord, 
and  he  erected  the  little  temple  of  Caesar  with  tbe  rostrum 
(rostra  Julia)  placed  before  it.  Purthermore  Augustus  placed 
beside  the  forum  of  Caesar  bis  own,  the  forum  of  Augustus,  wi- 
th the  great  teaple  of  Mars  Qltor  (avenging  god  of  war),  of  w 
whicb  there  yet  stands  18  tall  columns  with  Roman  Qorinthian 
capitals,  a  portion  of  the  ceiling:-and  front  portico  in  the  n 
noblest  construction  of  Garrara  marble.   Augustus  also  comple- 
ted tbe  théâtre  of  Marcellus  already  begun  by  Caesar,  built  on 
the  Palatine  the  temple  of  Apollo  and  the  palace  as  an  impéri- 
al résidence, (see  page  127),  and  finally  on  the  field  of  Mars 
bis  ffligbty  round  tomb,  the  mausoleum  of  Augustus. 

Under  Augustus  and  by  nis  son-in-rlaw  and  colleague  was  erec- 
ted the  (old)  Panthéon  (m  the  year  2t   B.  C),  that  indeed  for- 
/âÀmed  the  main  hall  of  the  batbs  named  after  him,  tbe  first  des- 
ign for  public  batbs  in  Rome  executed  after  the  Grecian  roodel; 
further  the  basilica  of  Neptune,  of  which  11  columns  42.7  ft. 
high  and  of  noble  form  still  stand.   Tfais  classical  early  imp- 
érial period,  that  indicates  the  golden  âge  of  Roman  art  and 
literature,  is  characterized  tu   style  by  tbe  prédominance  of 
tbe  Corintbian  order,  usually  with  a  high  base  for  tbe  column 
and  shafts  frequently  without  flûtes,  matured  Roman  Gorinthian 
capitals,  low  architrave,  relatively  high  frieze  and  rich  cor- 
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cornice  with  modillions.   Tbe  best  known  architect  is  Vitruvi- 
us  Pollio,  fflilitary  architect  cf  Aogustus.  He  issued  in  16  B. 
C.  ten  bocks  on  architecture  representing  chiefly  the  princip- 
les  of  the  Hellenist  Hermogenes,  was  esteemed  as  the  lawgiver 
of  architecture,  and  thus  exercised  such  a  great  influence  on 
its  évolution. 

The  direct  suocessors  of  Augustus  14  -  69  A.  D.  also  in  the 
fostering  of  architecture  entered  into  the  inheritance  of  the- 
ir  great  predecessor.  On  the  Roœan  Forum  was  rebuilt  the  tem- 
ple of  Saturn,  of  which  8  columns  yet  stand,  but  Hhose  'ïtintét-n 
diagonal  capitals  date  from  a  restoration  in  a  later  period. 
To  the  palace  structures  on  the  Palatine  were  also  added  the 
palace  of  'Tiberius  and  that  of  Caligula.  Olaudius  built  the 
aqueduct  Claudia,  and  Nero  his  ^'golden  house" 

The  Plavians  proceeded  with  monumental  buildings  in  the  gra- 
nd style  (69  -  96  A.  D.).   The  astonishing  though  depreciated 
^golden  house*'  of  Nero  was  torn  down  and  in  its  place  were  bu- 
ilt the  great  baths  of  Titus  and  the  Plavian  Amphithéâtre,  cal- 
p.olosseum,  a  masterly  undertaking  in  regard  to  suitability  in 
ground  plan,  construction  and  architectural  treatment.  Vespa- 
sian  and  Titus  laid  out  the  forum  of  Peace  (also  called  forum 
of  Vespasian)  a-nd  built  therein  the  great  temple  of  Peace  (tem- 
plum  pacis).  The  senate  and  people  dedicated  to  Titus  after 
his  deatb  (81  7.D.)  the  beautiful  triuœphal  arch  at  the  base 
of  the  Palatine  (Pig.  146)  in  memory  of  bis  world  historical 
conquest  of  the  Jews  (70  A.  D.)  and  the  destruction  of  Jérusa- 
lem. Bomitian  (81  -  96)  erected  the  temple  of  Vespasian,  of 
which  3  Bolumns  still  stand  upright,  and  whose  frieze  bears  an 
interesting  ornamentation  (Pig.  159).   There  further  dates  fr- 
om him  the  splendid  impérial  palace  on  the  Palatine,  already 
commenced  by  Augustus;  he  also  began  the  érection  of  the  forum 
transitorium  as  a  connection  between  the  forum  of  Peace  and  t 
that  of  Augustus,  and  the  temple  of  Minerva  in  it.   But  the  f 
forum  was  only  completed  by  his  successor  Nerva  (in  the  year 
98),  also  named  from  him  the  forum  of  Nerva.  Of  the  eastern 
side  of  its  enclosing  wall  there  still  stand  two  magnificent 
columns  with  rich  relief  frieze  and  cornice  with  modillions, 
only  the  upper  portion  rising  abowe  the  ground. 
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Jlf    An  extraordinary  architectural  activity  was  developed  by  the 
faigbœinded  Trajan  (98  -  117),  not  only  in  tbe  care  for  his  em- 
pire and  people,  for  œilitary  roads,  harbors,  bridges,  aquedu- 
cts,  baths,  bot  also  for  beautifying  his  palace,  fie  caused  a 
ridge  of  rock  98.4  ft.  high  between  the  Capitol  and  Quirinal 
hills  to  be  removed  and  erected  there  the  forum  of  Trajan  with 
the  five»aisleé  and  bronze  roofed  basilica  Ulpia  and  the  very 
surprising  column  of  Trajan  (see  page  123).   By  this  forum  Tra- 
jan  threw  ail  other  impérial  forums  into  the  shade.  His  arch- 
itect  was  the  beghly  gifted  Ajbollodoros  of  Damascus,  in  whom 
Srecian  art  in  design  was  united  most  fortunately  with  orient- 
al love  of  magnificence. 

Onder  Hadrian  (117  -  138)  the  best  period  of  Roman  architec- 
ture closed  with  an  abundance  of  grand  and  splendid  structures, 
both  in  the  north  and  in  the  south,  in  the  west  as  well  as  the 
east  of  the  vast  empire,  He  was  himself  a  great  art  connoiss- 
eur,  built  in  Rome  from  his  own  designs  the  colossal  double  t 
temple  of  Venus  and  Roma  with  vaulted  cell  in  two  divisions, 
in  which  the  two  apses  abut  against  each  other,  a  pronaos  at 
each  end  and  an  enclosing  péristyle  of  10  x  20  colunms  in  col- 
ossal dimensions.  In  the  rebuilding  of  the  Panthéon  on  the  s 
site  of  lihat  erected  by  Aérippa  and  destroyed  by  fire  in  the 
year  110  A.  D.,  he  brought  the  round  temple  to  unsurpassed  com- 
pletion  (Pigs.  160,  161).   'The  interior  of  this  rotunda  dedic- 
ated  to  the  highest  gods  taccording  to  the  stamp  on  the  bricks 
built  between  110  and  125  A.  D.)  brings  the  wonderful  harmony 
of  the  classical  antiquity  into  évidence  in  an  overpowering  m 
y34  manner.  The  drum  is  subdivided  by  eight  deep,  alternately  rec- 
tangular  and  semicircular  niches,  and  it  has  a  diameter  of  142.7 
ft.  and  a  height  equal  to  half  as  mucb.   The  total  internai  h 
height  from  the  floor  to  the  crown  of  the  dôme  equals  its  dia- 
meter. The  ricbly  coffered  dôme  leaves  open  above  a  circular 
opening  29.5  ft.  diameter  in  clear  width,  the  so-called  eye, 
by  which  an  entirely  idéal  lighting  is  produced.   *No  temple 
interior  on  eartb  equals  if.  The  portico  is  visibly  added  to 
the  domed  structure;  therefore  in  spite  of  the  inscription,  it 
can  no  longer  with  certainty  pass  for  the  work  of  Agrippa. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  capital,  at  the  foot  of  the  Sabine  m 
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ffiouDtains,  Hadrian  caused  to  be  erected  bis  magnificent  villa 

near  Tivoli,  tbe  laost  famous  in  antique  architecture  (see  page 
187),  and  in  Rome  the  Aelian  bridge  (pons  Âelius)  as  a  direct 
access  to  his  grand  mausoleum,  already  mentioned,  the  modem 
Oastle  of  S.  Angelo. 

In  the  fourth  period  were  oompleted  striking  innovations  in 
architecture,  which  therefore  appear;interestitig  to  a3,  since 
they  présent  ail  the  characteristics  of  an  entirely  Earoeco  '"• 
conception  of  art,  as  we  can  follow  them  on  the  buildings  of 
the  transition  from  the  late  Renaissance  to  the  Barocco  style 
(at  the  end  of  the  16  th  century).   They  clearly  resuit  from 
the  endeavor  to  surpass  even  the  previous  great  works  by  an  in- 
crease  of  magnificence  unknown  before,  in  the  use  of  variegat- 
ed  and  costly  kinds  of  stone  and  noble  metals,  and  by  the  prin- 
cipally  ornamental  conception  and  treatment  of  the  architectu- 
ral members.  The  structural  regularity  of  the  columns  lessens 
in  respect  to  their  placing  aad'form  treatment;  they  become  an 
expressly  ornamental  motive,  and  as  such  are  sometimes  doubled 
as  coupled  columns.   The  capitals  were  animated  by  figure  orna- 
ment.   The  friezes  commonly  receive  a  swelled  and  ogee  section, 
or  even  what  is  to  be  particularly  considered,  a  rich  subdivi- 
sion by  vertical  consoles.   On  the  wall  surfaces  the  semicirc- 
ular  niche  finished  with  a  shell  at  top  JDlays  a  great  part. 
The  caps  are  broken,  while  the  arch  has  horizontal  returns  at 
the  ends  (Fig.  168  a);  in  certain  cases  even  the  pediment  is 
divided  (rockrcut  tomb  façade  at  Petra).   fikewise  the  surfac- 
es of  the  façades  and  cornices  occur  in  wavy  forms,  and  even 
the  '''colossal  order"  of  oolumns  extending  tbrough  two  stories, 
so  oharacteristic  of  the  Barocco  style,  is  found  in  some  exam- 
ples (Fig.  168  b).  To  this  is  added  an  extremely  showy  and  ex- 
travagant richness  in  ornamental  décoration,  in  which  ail  the 
détails  exhibit  Barocco  tendenoies.   The  first  suggestions  are 
already  found  in  the  buildings  of  Trajan  and  of  Badrian.   If 
one  wûnders  among  the  extensive  ruins  of  the  villa  of  Hadrian 
in  Tivoli,  then  frequently  occurs  the  sensation,  that  one  might 
be  in  the  ruins  of  a  palace  from  the  Barocco  period  of  the  16 
th  and  17  th  centuries  A.  D.,  in  view  of  the  marble  slabs  with 
curved  borders  of  the  panels,  the  rounded  angles  and  the  wide 
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and  swelled  profiles.  Sven  the  acanthus  leaf  aasumea  hère  and 
on  the  frieze  of  Trajan's  forum  (now  in  the  Muséum  of  the  Baths) 
the  Barooco  altérations  and  the  grooved  surface. 

¥he  roots  of  this  antique  Barooco  style  are  indeed  to  be  so- 
ught  in  the  oriental  love  of  splendor  in  the  East,  frotn  which 
;^k'they  were  transplanted  to  the  West  by  the  impulse  of  the  gift- 
ed  Apollodoros  of  Damascus  and  under  the  direct  influence  of 
Hadrian.  Yet  also  hère  does  it  indicate  an  increase  of  décor- 
ative means,  that  must  resuit  as  ar.neceasary  conclusion  from 
enhanced  show  and  the  greatest  possible  development  of  pomp  as 
the  aiœ  of  an  art  tendenoy.   It  is  to  be  regarded  relatively 
as  the  stage  of  deoay  of  Roman  art,  and  so  much  the  more,  since 
at  the  same  time  oocura  a  very  striking  neglect  of  constructi- 
on. Sut  considered  by  itself,  at  least  in  the  Sast,  this  rep- 
resents  the  climax  of  its  development. 

Ouring  the  fourth  period  relatively  few  artistically  import- 
ant architectural  works  originated  in  Rome.  On  the  northern 
side  of  the  Roman  Porum  Hadrian's  successor,  Antoninus  Plus  ( 
(138  -  161),  in  the  year  141  erected  for  his  wife  Faustina  the 
elder,  also  dedicated  to  himself  after  his  death,  the  beautif- 
ul  temple  of  B'austina  and  Antoninus,  of  which  yet  remain  the 
portico  with  IQ  élégant  3orinthian  oolumns  of  cippoline,  a  mag- 
nificent  frieze  in  relief  (fig.  130)  and  a  simple  though  nobly 
treated  cornice.  Marcus  Aurelius  (161  -  180)  built  in  honor 
of  his  deeds  in  the  war  against  the  Marcomanni  and  the  adjace- 
nt races  a  column  of  honor,  similar  to  Trajai's  column.   In  m 
memory  of  the  victory  of  Septimus  Severus  (192  -  311)  over  the 
Karthians  and  Arabs  was  erected  ^the  triumphal  arch  named  after 
jj'^him  on  the  northern  angle  of  the  main  forum  (Pig,  163),  in  a 
luxuriant  riohness  of  forms,  but  on  which  a  décadence  from  cl- 
assical  art  design  is  apparent.   Qrand  indeed  were  however  his 
palaces  on  the  Balative,  from  which  broad  passages,  galleries 
and  massive  substructures  remain,  and  the  famous  Septizonium 
of  Severus,  a  three  story  façade  nearly  328.1  ft.  long  as  a  m 
monumental  termination  of  the  Via  Appia.  With  the  works  of  t 
the  first  rank  are  reckoned  the  Baths  of  Qaracalla  begun  in  t 
the  year  212,  the  most  important  of  the  public  baths  of  Rome, 
in  plan  and  treatment  a  model  design  of  the  highsst  perfection. 
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\.&*ig.  145.).  The  baths  of  Oiooletian  dedioated  in  the  year  305 
even  surpassed  those  of  ^araoalla  in  Daagnitude,  but  were  iafer- 
ior  to  them  in  the  solution  of  the  plan,  (The  majestic  main  h 
hall,  spanned  by  three  cross  vaults,  was  utilized  by  Michelan- 
gelo  as  the  transept  of  the  ohurch  of  S.  Maria  degli  Angeli). 
Llkewise  from  this  time  dates  the  so»aalled  temple  of  Minerva 
Medica  (see  page  lOôà,  indeed  originally  a  nympheum  connected 
with  baths  or  an  impérial  villa.  The  arch  of  Qonstantine  near 
the  Golosseum  erected  in  the  year  316,  for  which  architectural 
fragments  and  sculptures  were  taken  from  the  arch  of  Trajan, 
removed  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  save  time,  produces  a  s 
splendid  gênerai  effect  in  its  excellent  préservation,  but  is 
no  longer  satisfactory  in  the  portions  dating  from  the  time  of 
its  érection.  Bat  late  antiquity  was  yet  to  produce  a  work  of 
bold  grandeur,  the  basilica  on  the  Roaan  gorum,  commenced  by 
MaxentiuE  and  completed  by  éonstantine  (about  315).  (Pig.  164). 
It  had  as  ground  area  a  rectangle  nearly  extending  from  east 
to  west  and  328.1  x  249.4  ft.,  with  an  open  portico  of  piers 
on  the  eastern  side,  from  which  three  doorways  opened  into  the 
interior.  This  consisted  of  a  principal  interior  in  three  ai- 
sles  and  a  semicircular  apse  lying  opposite  the  main  entranoe 
and  closing  the  middle  aisle.   The  latfcer  had  the  colossal  wi- 
dth  (clear  span)  of  88.0  ft.   (H'or  comparison  it  may  be  stated, 
that  the  middle  aisle  of  the  most  spaoious  8othic  church.  Mil- 
an cathedral,  is  62.3  ft.  wide,  and  that  of  Oologne  is  49.2  ft), 
±t  was  spanned  by  three  cross  vaults  114.8  ft.  high  above  the 
floor.  The  side  aisles  hâve  a  width  of  57.4  ft.  and  were  each 
covered  by  3  tunnel  vaults  80.4  ft.  iièîjSht  of  crown,  whose  ax- 
es were  perpendicular  to  the  main  axis.   In  this  last  great  w 
work  the  antique  architecture  of  Rome  created  the  model  of  a 
three-aisled  basilica  and  thus  aaûther  type  of  building  besid- 
es  the  panthéon,  and  which  became  "Ixfre  wide-reaching  importance 
for  the  Christian  architecture  commencing  with  iSonstantine  the 
Great  (305  to  324  or  337). 

The  love  for  building  of  the  impérial  monarchs  and  the  exam- 
ple afforded  by  them  exerted  an  influence  far  beyond  the  walls 
of  Rome,  even  in  the  extrême  provinces  of  the  vast  empire.   Sv- 
erywhere  that  the  Romans  had  founded  permanent  settlements,  a 
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are  also  found  now  the  ruins  of  important  architectural  works. 
Thus  for  example  from  the  impérial  period  still  pemain  125  tri- 
/^.jumphal   arches,  of  which  30  are  in  Italy  including  Rome,  14  in 
ffrance,  6  in  Spain,  1  in  Qepmany,  54  in  north  Africa  and  20  in 
the  eastern  provinces.  After  Trajan  the  north  African  posses- 
sions, particularly  ancient  Numidia,  had  developed  into  prosp- 
érons civilized  domains. 

In  Italy  are  still  found  well  preserved  temples  at  Âssizi, 
irescia  and  Pola;  amphithéâtres  at  Verona  and  Pola;  triumphal  - 
arches  at  Aosta,  Susa,  Himini,  Bola,  Ancona  and  Benevento. 

Southern  Saul  already  in  the  7  th  century  had  a  irecian  col- 
ony,  founded  by  the  Phoceans  (the  bold  seamen  of  the  Lydian  c 
City  of  Phocea).  Roman  art  found  there  a  well  prepared  soil. 
However  the  Srecian  tendency  continued,  even  after  the  country 
was  conquered  by  Oaesar  and  entirely  changed  into  the  Roman  S 
spirit,  The  remains  of  Roman  buildings  standing  in  Nimes  (Pig- 
166),  Arles,  Orange,  Vienna,  S.  Semy  and  in  other  places  afford 
to  us  now  a  very  interesting  représentation  of  a  noble  fiaulisfef 
Boman  art.* 

#  In  middle  and  northera  daul,     the  Oelta   had   settled   after 
the  middle  of    the   laet    thousand   yeara  B,    0.      Thèse  were  found 
even    in    the  La^  Terre   period,    mhen    they   were  aupplanted    by    the 
advanoing  Romans  under  Oaesar, 

lâKewise  in  Germany  are  still  preserved  numerous  ruins  of  c 
castles,  baths  etc.,  most  complète  in  the  great  but  tasteless 
gâte  at  Trêves,  the  Porta  Nigra. 

The  eastern  Roman  provinces,  chiefly  Asia  Minor  and  Syria, 
/4^/ after  the  reign  of  Augustus  enjoyed  a  long  period  of  peace,  in 
which  occurred  a  wonderful  revival  of  Roman  art.   Trajan  had 
erected  on  the  highest  part  of  the  Aoropolis  of  Pergamon  a  mag- 
nlficent  forinthian  temple  of  white  marble  with  enclosing  por- 
ticos,  the  Trajaneum.  Hadrian  especially  favored  Athens,  com- 
pleted  there  the  great  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus  between  the  Ao- 
ropolis and  the  Ilissos,  and  erected  as  the  entr'anoe  to  his 
new  Athens  (Hadrianopolis)  the  arch  of  Hadrian,  44.3  ft.  wide 
and  59.1  ft.  high.(Fig.  167). 

In  the  3  rd  century  the  centre  of  antique  civilization  was 
transferred  farther  eastward.   The  central  power  had  declined   i 
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and  the  national  oharacter  of  the  eastern  races  beûame  strong- 
er  again.   The  love  of  magnifioence  in  the  Orient  was  purified 
by  the  Hellenistic-Boman  spirit  and  enriched  by  the  very  impor- 
tant technical  acquisitions  of  the  West.   Thus  in  the  numerous 
cities  of  Asia  ®iûor  and  Syria,  in  great  part  founded  by  the 
Bomans  and  soon  flourishing,  works  were  produced,  that  even  s 
surpassed  the  contemporary  buildings  of  the  West.   Golumnar  c 
construction  on  the  porticos  along  both  sides  of  the  main  str- 
eets  and  the  corresponding  gateways  came  to  a  splendèd  develop- 
œent.   The  principal  street  of  Palmyra  in  Syria  was  aocompani- 
ed  on  both  sides  by  a  double  colonnade  to  a  length  of  3723.8 
ft.,  eaoh  row  counting  375  columns.  Similar  streets  with  por- 
ticos were  possessed  by  Ephesus,  Antioch,  Miletus,  Sidon,  Apa- 
mea  and  Gerasa.   In  the  tpeatment  of  the  columns  was  expressed 
a  very  free  conception.   Ât  the  great  temple  of  the  Sun  of  Pal- 
myra, the  columns  of  the  portico  hâve  corbels  projecting  at  o 
one  third  their  height  for  the  réception  of  statues;  on  the 
ruins  of  the  columns  of  Qerasa,  a  séries  of  ascending  acanthus 
leaves  surrounds  the  shaft  above  the  the  base. (Both  motives  a 
are  again  found  later  in  the  architecture  of  the  middle  âges 
and  of  the  Renaissance).   The  grandest  ruins  of  eastern  Roman 
architecture  a^e  those  of  the  sanotuary  of  Heliopolis,  the  mo- 
.^^dern  Baalbeo,  the  once  great  and  rich  city  of  Syria  between  L 
f,ebanon  and  Antilebaoon.   The  great  temple  of  Jupiter  fleliopto- 
ninus  (Çig.  168)  had  the  plan  with  two  courts,  recalling  the 
Semitic  religions  buildings,  a  smaller  hexagonal  forecourt,  b 
before  which  a  columnar  portico  and  a  flight  of  steps  141.1 
ft.  wide  as  the  termination  of  the  great  portico  avenue,  and 
a  spacious  inner  court  measuring  282.2  x  319.9  ft.  with  the 
great  altar  of  burnt  offerings  and  two  basins  for  purificatio- 
ns. This  altar  court  is  enclosed  at  the  entrance  and  both  si- 
des by  alternating  rectangular  and  semicircular  exedras.   At 
the  fourth  side  and  opposite  the  entrance  stands  the  colossal 
temple,  a  peripteral  structure  with  10  x  19  gorinthian  columns. 
with  a  double  colonneda  in  the  front  portico.   Of  the  adjacent 
smaller  peripteral  temple,  which  however  has  the  considérable 
dimensions  of  about  124,0  ft.,  the  extremely  rich  doorway  and 
the  cell  65.6  ft.  wide  remain,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  Ro- 
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Roman  interiors  with  the  Barocoo  motive  of  a  "colossal^order  " 
extending  througn  two  stories,  tfae  stopies  being  indicated  by 
window-like  recesses,  the  lower  ones  apanoed  by  round  arches, 
the  upper  being  crowned  by  angular  caps.(5ig.  162  b).   Botb  t 
temples  were  foanded  at  the  œiddle  of  the  2  nd  century.  iut 
the  larger  one  never  came  to  completion.  A  very  free  Barooco 
tpeatment  is  shown  by  the  small  roand  temple  of  Baalbec.   Its 
cell  wall  bas  aEi>  animated  treatment  externally  by  pound  niches 
between  pilasteps;  the  projecting  columns  rest  on  a  plinth  cur- 
ved  inwapd  between  them,  and  are  cpowned  by  a  similar  copnice. 
v:^(S'ig.  1Ô2  a).  Yet  farthep  in  the  Bapocco  spipit  ppoceed  the 
façades  of  the  pock-cat  tombs  of  the  Sast  f pom  the  3  pd  and  4 
th  centuples.  Those  of  Petpa  (east  of  the  Blead  Sea)  hâve  gré- 
ât width  and  height  (up  to  98.4  ft.),  bpeak  the  entablatupes 
by  fanciful  petupns,  and  even  inteppupt  the  pediments  fop  stp^ 
uctupes  like  tabepnacles. 

As  alpeady  mentioned  (page  24),  Bgypt  maintained  its  nation- 
al chapactep,  even  undep  Roman  puleps.  But  in  the  pemaining 
QOPth  Afpica  the  Bapocco  style  matuped  vepy  luxupiant  ppoducts 
of  magnificent  effect,  inspiped  by  the  freedom  of  opiental  apt 
design.   Alpeady  in  the  tpiumphal  arch  of  Tpajan  in  Timgad  (âl- 
gepia)  the  apQade  with  columns  and  richly  petupned  entablatupe 
becomes  a  pupely  pictupesque  and  finely  membeped  décorative  a 
apchitectupe.   Just  as  beautiful  is  the  apch  of  Tpipolis,  erec- 
ted  in  the  yeap  163  by  Antoninus  Plus  to  Ijlapcus  Aupelius  and 
Eiuoius  Vepus. 

In  the  palace  of  Diocletian  (284  -  305)  at  Spalato  on  the 
eastepn  coast  of  the  Adpiatic  Sea  (see  page  127),  the  entipe 
copnice  pises  in  a  pound  apch  ovep  the  middle  wall  colonnade, 
and  this  outs  into  the  tympanum  abowe  it.  There  are  also  fou- 
nd  apcaded  walls  on  columns,  that  are  connected  by  continued 
pound  arches,  as  well  as  the  pupely  onnamental  subdivision  of 
the  wall  by  dwapf  columns  on  consoles  with  a  séries  of  Pound 
apches  above  them  as  a  dipect  prototype  fop  the  Romanesque  po- 
und-apched  fpieze.(i'ig.  169). 

Towapd  the  end  of  the  3  pd  centupy  the  apchitectupal  activi- 
ty  of  the  eastepn  Roman  empipe  was  chiefly  concentrated  at  By- 
zantium  (Ôonstantinople),  the  city  that  fopras  the  natural  gâte- 
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gateway  from  the  West  to  the  Orient,  gonstantine  desired  to 
elevate  it  to  a  world  city  by  employiyg  unusual  magnificenoe, 
which  in  nothing  was  inferior  to  Rome,  30  rien  in  the  splendid 
architectural  worka  of  the  earlier  âges.  Numberless  temples, 
basilicas,  palaces,  government  buildings,  libraries,  baths,  g 
gymnasiums,  honorary  columns  and  the  like  were  erected  and  eq- 
uipped  in  truly  oriental  splendor  with  variegated  marbles,  br- 
onze, silver,  gold  and  precious  atones.   To  a  higher  developm- 
ent  passed  the  structural  acquisitions  in  Vaulting,  especially 
in  dôme  construction.  But  the  great  mounmental  course  of  Rom- 
an-Srecian  art  was  never  again  reached;  the  members  degenerat- 
ed  and  the  ornaments  withered.   The  architecture  passed  into 
the  Byzantine  style. 

In  equal  measure  Rome  and  the  entire  West  receded  in  import- 
ance.  The  last  great  work  was  previously  mentioned  on  page 
130,  the  city  walls  of  Aurelian,  finished  in  276.  At  about  t 
the  same  time  also  expired  the  formerly  luxuriant  activity  in 
building  in  the  western  Roman  provinces. 

With  the  division  of  the  empire  by  Theodosius  the  Sreat  in 
the  year  395,  Rome  and  the  antique  world  came  to  an  end.   New 
and  youthfully  fresh  races  from  the  North  then  appeared  on  the 
stage  of  Roman  history.  While  they  perfected  their  governmen- 
ts,  there  also  entered  into  art  the  inheritance  of  dying  anti- 
quity.  Thereby  this,  even  if  in  much  changed  form,  was  retain- 
ed  for  the  new  civilization  of  the  Serman  peoples. 
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Iri'^  IX.   Sarly  Qhristian  Arohiteoture  in  the  western  and 

eastern  Roman  impires. 

1.  Qeneral  and  historîcal  basis. 

In  the  same  period  in  which  the  antique  world  under  the  rule 
of  the  Roman  emperors  rose  to  the  climax  of  its  Power  and  its 
external  oaagnitBicence,  there  came  froœ  its  bosom  a  new  spirit, 
entirely  renoanoing  antique  life  and  antique  views  of  the  wor- 
ld, that  01  Ohristianity.  froœ  the  little  nation  of  the  Jews, 
to  whom  it  was  reserved  from  primitive  âges  to  know  the  one  God, 
oame  the  formula  of  the  Christian  relegion.  Dnder  him  was  for- 
med  in  Palestine  and  the  adjacent  provinces  of  Syria  the  first 
communities  of  believers  in  Ohrist,  and  from  thèse  the  teaohi- 
ngs  of  the  Saviour  quite  early  were  transferred  to  the  Roman 
Capitol,  in  which  numerous  5ews  were  settled  in  the  first  cen- 
tury  01  our  era.   With  unusual  rapidity  Ghristianity  won  a  pl- 
ace in  the  world  city  on  the  Tiber;  already  about  64  existed 
there  a  flourishing  Christian  community.  After  this  during 
the  first  three  centuries  had  victoriously  passed  through  a  h 
hard  period  of  suffering  and  unequaled  persécution,  indeed  sup- 
ported  by  the  wonderful  power  of  its  faith,  and  the  teachings 
of  Ohrist  had  received  récognition  by  the  state  (by  Constanti- 
ne  the  Sreat  in  the  year  312),  Ohristianity  comraenced  from  Ro- 
me outward  its  world  historical  and  world  convulsing  course. 
Thereby  also  bagan  a  new  period  for  western  art. 

But  then  quite  imperceptibly  and  slowly  was  completed  the 
transition  from  the  antique  to  the  new  art,  born  from  the  Chr- 
istian spirit.  In  the  same  manner,  that  Ohristianity  found  e 
extension,  it  undermined  in  the  East  as  in  the  West  of  the  em- 
pire the  deeply  rooted  tree  of  antique  life,  which  thereby  gr- 
adually  came  to  die.   In  the  year  394  by  the  emperor  Theodosi- 
us  the  Olympic  games  were  prohibited,  and  in  529  the  last  pag- 
an  school  of  philosophy  at  Athens  was  closed.   But  the  faith 
in  the  ancient  gods  still  remained  active  in  the  people,  even 
after  the  pagan  sacrifices  had  been  striètly  forbidden  by  The- 
odosius  (in  the  year  392).  Thus  antique  and  Qhristian  art  lo- 
ng remained  beside  each  other,  and  since  spécial  types  can  on- 
ly  be  produced  by  slow  growth,  the  latter  must  at  first  employ 
pagan  forms,  transfffmeé  in  the  Christian  sensé  and  filled  with 
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its  purpose;  Christianity  breathed  a  new  soûl  into  the  antique 
forffl. 

But  the  utilizatioD  of  Greco-Roman  architecture  resulted  qu- 
ite  externally  ia  coiDplete  freedom  and  independenoe  of  spirit. 
The  fipst  8hristiaDS  paid  the  lésa  attention  in  this,  when  in 
regard  to  the  inner  leaDing  of  their  faith,  they  opposed  the 
formai  beauty  of  the  antique  with  greater  indifférence.  They 
did  not  fear  to  take  columna  and  entaiïlatures  from  temples  de- 
voted  to  destruction,  and  to  build  therewith  their  Christian 
Houses  of  Qod.(ffig.  170)  In  certain  cases  even  the  entire  tem- 

y^^^ple  was  directly  transformed  into  a  Christian  ohurch  (for  exam- 
ple  the  Bantheon  in  Rome  and  the  church  of  S,  Maria  Sgiziaca 
in  the  so-called  temple  of  Bortuna  Virilis).  Where  the  provi- 
sion of  antique  columns  was  exhausted  or  was  entirely  wanting, 
the  architects,  trained  by  the  view  of  their  native  works,  al- 
so  executed  the  forms  created  by  them  with  greater  ariistôic 
freedom  than  those.  Thereby  appeared  in  Early  Christian  art, 
with  the  simplicity  required  by  the  religious  demanda  and  the 
isolation  in  the  différent  parts  of  the  empire,  also  local  and 
provincial  peculiarities,  until  they  passed  into  new  national 
and  strongly  expressed  art  styles. 

gonsequently  ithe  évolution  of  Early  Christian  art  présents 
no  uniform  and  harmonious  pictare.  Its  home  and  limitations 
are  quite  uncertain,  both  in  time  and  place.   In  the  West  of 
the  empire,  particularly  on  the  classic  soil  of  Roman  art,. in 
Rome  itself  and  the  remainder  of  îtaly,  the  antique  from  treat- 
ment  still  predominated  for  centuries.  This  characterized  hè- 
re the  period  of  ^Roman-Ghristian*  or  *Antique-Chri3tian*art. 
This  bears  the  Roaan  stamp  until  the  time,  in  which  the  over- 
running  of  the  western  Roman  empire  by  the  Germans  could  main- 
tain  itself,  until  the  end  of  the  ô  th  century.   Its  ground 
principles  were  retained  until  the  days  of  the  Carlovingians 
(end  of  the  8  th  century),  in  which  a  new  évolution  was  grad- 
ually  prepared,  the  early  Serman  art.   In  the  East,  especially 
in  the  recently  founded  capital  Byzantium,  Qrecian  traditions 
more  strongly  appeared  in  the  foreground,  even  if  in  combinat- 

//fôion  with  western  and  oriental  éléments.   There  was  developed 
a  peouliar  transition  style,  the  *Byzantine-EaHy-Cnristian" 
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style,  which  after  the   5  th  centupy  was  widely  extended  ia  the 
Italian  provinces  conquered  by  the  barbariaos  and  rose  to  high 
importance  onder  iustisian  (527  «  565).  But  uince  tbe  (areek 
and  oriental  orthodox  churoii  began  to  separate  f  roœ  the  Roman 
Satholio  and  went  on  its  own  way,  its  art  passed  into  the  Byz- 
antine -  Siiediaeval  style.  8or  the  East  the  appearance  and  ad- 
vanoement  of  Islam  charaoterizes  the  close  of  the  Early  Chris- 
tian period  and  the  beginning  of  the  middle  âges. 

The  évolution  of  Early  Christian  art  in  the  western  Roman  e 
empire  extended  especially  from  Rome  and  Ravenna.  The  latter 
harbor  city,  well  fortified  and  naturally  protected  by  the  sur- 
rounding  marsh,  had  been  made  by  the  emperor  Honorius  at  the 
invasion  of  the  Visigoths  (in  the  year  404)  the  "impregnable" 
impérial  capital.  There  resided  also  the  Ostrogothic  king  The- 
odoric  (449  -  526).  Since  after  a  war  of  conquest  by  Justini- 
an,  with  the  fall  of  the  Ostrogothic  monarchy  Italy  became  a 
province  of  the  eastern  empire  (from  555  r  568),  eastern  Roman 
art  penetrated  into  Ravenna.  Thus  intermingled  in  this  city 
Roman-Early-Shristian,  early  Serman  and  Byzantine  influences 
in  a  rich  séries  of  well  preserved  monuments,  which  présent 
great  intesest  for  the  history  of  art. 

In  the  eastern  Roman  empire  Early  Christian  art  was  chiefly 
concentrated  in  Byzantium  (Sonstantinotîle),  the  résidence  city 
of  the  eastern  Roman  emperor.  Yet  there  occurred  also  a  very 
important  and  perhaps  fundamental  portion  of  the  earliest  Shr- 
istian  art  history  in  Asia  Minor  and  particularly  in  Syria. 
There  Ohristianity  developed  during  the  first  centuries  a  flo- 
urishing  life.  $he  lack  of  wood,  especially  in  the  south  and 
in  the  modem  Hauran,  led  to  exclusive  construction  in  stone, 
whereby  pier  and  arched  construction  rose  to  a  high  development 
with  excellent  stonecutting.  There  still  lie  numerous  ruined 
cities  with  entire  streets,  churches,  monasteries,  cemeteries 
and  the  like,  partly  in  the  same  condition,  as  when  abandoned 
by  the  inhabitants  at  the  advance  of  Islam  (in  the  7  th  centu- 
ry).  Among  thèse  are  found  nearly  ail  structural  types  of  the 
Christian  church  already  in  a  very  early  period,  so  that  we  h 
hâve  to  seek  there  for  very  important  early  stages  of  Christi- 
an art.  Onder  Justinian  they  were  transplanted  to  Byzantium. 
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fhen  probably  ad  late  offshoots  of  the  streain  of  civilization 
introduced  ?fith  the  Hellenization  of  tlie  West,  they  penetrated 
by  the  sea  routes  also  into  Ravenna,  Milan  and  Marseilles,  wh- 
ere  they  exerted  a  fructifying  effect  upon  the  Christian  arch- 
itecture of  the  West. 

II.   Evolution  of  Early  Shristian  architecture  and  fflonuments 
The  aiost  important  architectural  problem  was  seen  by  the  tir 
rst  Qhristians,  not  in  the  establishment  of  sanctuaries  for  h 
holding  divine  service,  for  which  suff icient  opportunity  was 
afforded  by  the  living  rooais  of  well  to  do  associâtes  in  the 
faith,  but  in  the  care  for  the  burial  of  the  dead  in  accordance 
with  their  views,  separately  from  the  cemeteries  of  the  pagans. 
Since  burial  within  the  limita  of  the  city  was  prohibited,  the 
roads  outside  the  walls  for  ailes  were  bordered  by  tofflbs,  the 
use  of  fertile  land  was  regarded  as  sioful,  and  indeed  also  be- 
cawse  the  Ohristians  desired  to  bury  in  rock-out  tombs  after 
the  prototype  given  by  the  Divine  Saviour  after  the  Jewish  ri- 
te, were  arranged  common  burial  places  or  cemeteries  in  subter- 
ranean  passages  and  halls,  the  catacombs,  which  likewise  serv- 
ed  for  assemblies  at  the  mémorial  services  and  as  places  of  r 
refuge  in  time  of  need  during  the  persécutions  of  the  Ohristi^ 
ans.  First  with  the  récognition  of  the  Qhristian  religion  (in 
the  year  318)  commenced  the  évolution  of  Christian  architectu- 
re, and  indeed  it  at  once  proceeded  with  animated  activity,  t 
that  experienced  strong  assistance  from  n.onstantine  the  Great. 

The  moat  important  architectural  undertaking  of  the  Early 
Christian  period  is  the  création  of  the  Christian  church  buil- 
ding, ffor  this  ground  forms  were  developed,  one  of  which,  the 
basilica,  is  the  chief  structure  of  the  Christian  House  of  Qod 
in  the  West,  while  the  other  form,  the  central  building,  with 
a  great  dôme  characterized  the  churches  in  the  eastern  Roman 
empire  and  in  the  Orient,  irom  the  additions  to  the  churches 
already  in  the  Sarly  Christian  period  were  derived  monastic  a 
architecture.   In  the  architectural  treatment  and  décoration 
of  Early  Christian  churches  and  of  contemporary  secular  build- 
ings was  completed  the  transition  from  the  Roman  and  Grecian 
antique  to  the  German  and  the  Byzantine  mediaeval  styles. 
The  catacombs  (Pig.  171)  were  arranged  outside  the  city  and 
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chiefly  in  soft  tufa  according  to  defioite  plans  in  uBifopœ  d 
distribution,  like  a  subterranean  network  of  streets  with  many 
branches,  extended  for  miles  by  the  sextons  (fossores).   The 
passages  had  an  average  nidth  of  3.28  ft.  and  a  height  of  9.@ 
to  13.1  ft.,  and  they  were  lighted  and  ventilated  by  small  li- 
/4g  ght  shafts.(fcurainapia).  Several  stories  frequently  lie  above 
each  other,  being  connected  by  stairways.   Along  both  sides  of 
this  passage  are  eut  pectangular  recesses  (loculi)  to  receive 
the  bodies.  After  burial  thèse  were  closed  by  marble  slabs  w 
with  the  insoribed  name  or  mystical  symbols.  ior  prominent 
tobs,  for  example  for  princes  of  the  church  and  martyrs,  the 
passages  were  widened  or  separate  sepulchral  chambers  (cubiou- 
la)  were  arranged,  Senerally  aich  graves  are  formed  as  reoes- 
ses  in  the  walls  and  are  characteriaed  by  a  round  arch  (arcos- 
olium).  In  the  paintings  on  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  cat- 
acombs  wery  remarkable  examples  of  the  oldest  Slhristian  art  h 
hâve  remained  to  us.  But  on  the  whole  men  scarcely  went  beyo- 
nd  the  most  extrême  needs  in  the  arragement  and  treatment  of 
the  interiors.  An  architectural  development  resulted  but  sel^ 
doffl.   The  Ôrppt  of  the  Popes  in  the  catacomb  of  S.  Calixtus  n 
near  Rome  was  treated  like  a  chapel  with  four  columns  attached 
to  the  side  walls  and  an  altar  with  marble  balustrade;  the  sq- 
uare crypt  of  S.  Januarius  was  lined  with  small  marbel  plates. 
Since  the  tombs  were  under  protection  from  the  law,  the  downw- 
ard  stairways  and  entrances  next  the  street  could  be  correspon- 
diûgly  indicated,  lut  later,  when  the  persécution  of  the  Chr- 
istians  also  extended  to  the  burial  places,  they  were  careful- 
ly  concealed.  At  the  end  of  the  4  th  century  burials  in  the 
catacombs  diminished,  and  they  entirely  ceased  at  about  the  m 
œiddle  of  the  5  th  century.  Thenceforth  the  cemeteries  were 
arranged  beneath  the  open  sky.   Among  the  numerous  ceaeteries 
in  the  vioinity  of  Rome  the  most  important  are  those  of  Ss.Oa- 
lixtus,  Sébastian,  Domitilla,  Priscilla,  Agnes,  Januarius  and 
Praetextus.  Similar  plans  are  found  near  Naples,  Ohiusi,  Mil- 
an, in  Sicily,  Alexandria  and  other  places. 

Over  the  catacombs  were  erected  the  first  Christian  houses 
of  prayer,  of  which  some  already  existed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  3  rd  century.  feater  and  about  the  end  of  that  century. 
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they  had  becoHie  numerous.  Oonoluding  from  the   few  i^éiiâiiaft»  ^ 
tliese  cemetery  basilicas  (basilica  ciiaiterialis)  or  triapsal 
cell  (cella  trichora)  rose  from  a  square  ground  plan,  extended 
OD  three  sides  in  semioiroular  apses,  the  fourth  being  open  at 
first,  but  later  receiviog  a  small  addition  (Pig.  178).   Ruèns 
of  such  structures  bave  remained  in  Rome  over  the  catacomb  of 
S.  Oalxitus  (basilica  of  S,  Galixtus,  of  S.  6ecilia  and  Soter- 
is),  and  on  Via  Tiburtina  (basilica  of  S,  Symphorosa).   With 
tbe  very  modest  dimensions  the  oeil  could  only  be  intended  for 
divine  service,  while  tbe  believers  occupied  tbe  open  space  be- 
fore  it.  As  prototypes  of  Ohristian  churoh  buildings,  tbese 
tittle  tomb  chapels  are  only  to  be  considered  under  limitations. 

In  tbe  4  th  century  was  developed  the  ground  type  for  the  p 
principal  structures  of  Christendom,  the  basilica. 

Its  form  of  ground  plan  was  derived  from  both  the  Roman  for- 
ensic  (see  page  117)  as  well  as  from  the  palace  basilica,  and 
also  frequently  from  the  Roman  private  house,  whose  atrium,  a- 
las  and  tablinum  exhibit  a  striking  similarity  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  interior.  Even  coïncidences  with  the  Sgyptian  tem- 
ple are  indicated.   But  we  can  rightfully  regard  the  Ohristian 
basilica  as  a  peculiar  and  independent  création  of  Shristiani- 
ty,  that  directly  originated  from  the  problem  set  before  the 
architects,  of  creating  covered  interiors,  that  might  receive 
the  ooœmunity  gathering  to  the  common  célébration  of  the  love 
feast,  and  whimh  men  might  everywhere  follow  the  divine  servi- 
ce and  understand  the  spoken  words.  l'or  the  crypts  (subterra- 
nean  churches)  arranged  in  the  catacomba,  whose  ground  plans 
were  indeed  exclusively  devoted  to  the  requirements  of  Christ^ 
ian  worship,  bave  entirely  the  same  subdivision  of  the  interi- 
or, as  later  beoame  the  rule  in  the  basilicas;  the  main  room 
for  the  community,  the  presbytery  and  the  apse  for  the  clergy. 
(The  name  of  ^basilica-'  for  the  Shristian  house  of  prayer  fir- 
st oecurs  in  the  time  of  Pope  Julius  I,  at  the  beginning  of  t 
the  4  th  century.  The  Latins  had  the  names  of  "ecclesia,  con- 
venticulum  and  dominicum".  ). 

The  Christian  House  of  Qod  thus  had  from  the  first  a  purpose 
entirely  différent  from  the  religious  buildings  of  antiquity. 
Those  were  exclusively  dwellings  for  the  deities  worshiped  in 
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représentations,  into  whioh  the  priests  alone  were  permitted 
to  enter;  to  tbe  people  they  chiefly  appeared  by  their  extern- 
al  architecture  as  conseorated  éifts  to  the  gods.  ^ut   the  Oh- 
ristian  churcli  forœèd  the  place  of  assembly  for  the  devout  com- 
munity.   The  centre  of  artistic  development  thus  lies  in  the 
internai  architecture. 

In  the  ground  plan  of  the  Early  Christian  basilica  (Pig,  173) 
is  apparent  the  endeavor  by  the  arrangement  of  the  rooms  behind 
each  other  to  afford  opportunity  to  the  bel levers  to  gather  to- 
gether  and  to  propose  accordingly  to  participaie  in  the  sacred 
ri tuai.   In  the  complète  plan,  one  enters  from  the  street  thr- 
ough  a  sœall  portico  into  the  atrium,  a  large  rectangular  court 
surrounded  by  porticos  on  ail  four  sides  and  containing  a  foun- 
tain  (cantharus)  at  the  giddle  for  ablutions.   'The  free  space 
was  laid  out  as  a  garden,  from  whioh  the  court  also  received 
the  name  of  "paradise".  In  the  court  remained  the  pénitents, 
antil  after  sufficient  internai  purification  they  were  permit- 
ted  to  enter  the  House  of  Sod;  hère  was  also  baptism  received, 
From  the  portico  lying  opposite  the  entrance  (outèr  portico) 
three  or  five  doorways,  placed  at  the  centres  of  the  différent 
aisles,  led  into  the  church  proper.(The  name  cornes  from  the  G 
/r;  Greek  kyriakon,  House  of  the  Lord,  stoa  kyriaka,  i.e..  Hall  of 
the  Lord),   One  first  passed  into  the  nave,  a  rectangular  and 
elongated  structure,  subdivided  into  three,  or  in  unusually 
large  basilicas  into  five,  aisles  by  two  or  four  rows  of  col- 
umns,(ffig.  184),  in  which  the  middle  aisle  occupied  the  chief 
space  and  was  much  higher.  Unoonsciously  are  the  eyes  of  those 
entering  directed  by  the  rows  of  colamns  and  the  entrre  treat- 
ment  of  the  interior  to  the  foreground,  in  which  they  look  thr- 
ough  the  triuBiphal  arch,  resting  on  massive  piers  of  columns, 
and  fall  upon  the  most  important  part  of  the  interior,  the  ch- 
oir (sanctuary,  presbytery  or  priests'  house;  see  ffigs.  174  , 
175).  The  choir  waa  originally  formed  as  a  great  semicircular 
niche,  the  apse  (tribuna  concha,  exedra,  berna),  but  soon  by  a 
transverse  aisle  (transept  or  cross  aisle)  inserted  between 
the  apse  and  triumphal  arch,  was  enlarged  to  the  height  and  a 
also  generally  to  the  width  of  the  middle  aisle.   At  the  cent- 
re of  the  apse,  the  perspective  sight  point  of  the  entire  plan. 
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stood  the  altar,  a  stone  table  (mensa)  erected  on  several  ste- 
ps,  with  a  canopy  likewise  of  stone  and  resting  on  4  columns, 
the  tabernacle  or  ciborium.   The  priests  had  their  places  on 
the  chairs  placed  around  against  the  wall  within  the  apse.   On 
the  axis  and  behind  the  altar  stood  the  elevated  seat  of  the 
bisbop,  the  cathedra.   The  choir  was  always  raised  by  several 
steps,  and  also  frequently  the  transepts.   The  need  of  space 
usually  led  to  an  extension  of  the  choir,  so  that  a  portion  of 
the  floor  of  the  nave  lying  before  the  altar  was  included  in 
the  choir,  being  raised  higher  and  enclosed  by  a  balustrade. 
I  f/iWig,   174).  The  lower  clergy  and  the  choir  of  singers  took 
their  positions  therev  Erected  at  the  sides  of  this  front  ch- 
oir were  pnlpits,  the  ambos,  for  the  reading  of  the  epistles 
and  the  gospels.  The  places  on  both  sides  of  the  altar  and 
outside  the  choir  enclosure  were  reserved  for  the  favored  cla- 
sses, on  the  left  being  the  matroneum  for  distinguished  women 
and  nuûs,  on  the  right  the  senatoriuia  for  proaainent  men  and 
monks.  The  side  aisles  lying  next  thèse  remained  open  to  oth- 
er  women  and  men.   Many  basilicas  had  further  in  the  interior 
near  the  entrance  a  narrow  transverse  vestibule,  the  narthex, 
separated  by  a  low  parapet  wall  for  the  catachumens,  the  pupils 
already  advanc.ed  in  the  Christian  faith.   Towers  were  not  yet 
added  in  the  construction  of  the  Ëarly  Christian  basilicas. 
ônly  after  the  ô  tn  century  was  a  bell  tower  (campanile),  in 
Rome  with  square  ground  plan  and  in  Ravenna  mostly  with  a  cir- 
cular  one,  was  erected  beside  the  basilica  but  without  connec- 
tion with  it,  ffor  the  arrangement  of  the  basilica  on  the  site, 
orientation  soon  beoame  the  rule,  i.e.,  the  extending  of  the 
longitudinal  axis  from  west  to  east,  so  that  the  apse  was  tur- 
ned  toward  the  rising  sun.  Whenever  possible,  men  took  care, 
that  the  altar  stood  over  the  tomb  of  a  martyr  (confessio,  la- 
ter  crypt;  see  page  149);  at  least  relies  of  saints  were  plac- 
ed within  the  altar  stone. 

This  normal  ground  plan  of  the  western  basilica  is  not  inva- 
riably  retained.   The  atrium  frequently  was  omitted  and  repla- 
ced  by  a  simple  portico.  The  eastern  basilicas  almost  always 
hâve  a  vestibule  (narthex);  on  the  other  hand  the  transepts 
are  omitted;  above  the  arcades  of  the  middle  aisle  are  gênerai- 
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generally  erected  ;galleries  for  the  woœen.  Likewise  in  some 
earlier  basilicas  of  Rome  (S,  Agnes)  are  found  such  two  story 
side  aisles.  The  north  African  buildings  commonly  hâve  inste- 
ad  of  an  apse  a  rectangular  ending  of  the  choir.   In  Bavenna 
the  transepts  are  lacking;  on  the  other  hand  the  side  aisles 
in  part  end  in  apses.   The  portico  beeomes  a  vaalted  vestibule, 
called  ardica.  Hère  in  plan  and  treatœent  the  Roman  influenc- 
es intermingle  with  the  Byzantine. 

In  the  superstructure  may  be  seen  very  plainly,  that  the  en- 
tire  attention  of  the  architect  was  devoted  to  the  treatment 
of  the  interior.  The  architectural  détails  were  regarded  thr- 
oughout  as  unimportant.  The  walls  were  constructed  of  bricks, 
tufâ  or  ashlars  without  particular  care.  The  columns  were  ta- 
ken  froffl  antique  buildings;  there  were  considered  merely  as  s 
supports  and  were  set  in  rows  without  much  référence  to  their 
forms,  whereby  long  shafts  were  reduced,  short  ones  lengthened, 
and  to  equalize  theia  were  employed  bases  and  capltals  of  diff- 
érent heights.  Over  the  columns  were  placed  antique  entablat- 
ure  blocks  directly  beside  each  other,  .just  as  they  could  be 
obtained  (S.  Lorenzo  near  Rome,  Fig.  170),  or  (regularly  after 
the  5  th  century)  the  round  arches  were  set  directly  on  the  c 
>^coluînns  (^'ig.  <175),  originally  chiefly  without  mouldings.  'The 
high  walls  of  the  middle  aisle  (clearstory)  received  no  archi- 
tectural treatment  of  any  kind,  aside  from  a  flat  band  extend- 
ing  above  the  arohivolts.  In  the  uppermost  part,  the^clearsto- 
ry*',  they  werô  epeneèdby  round  arched  Windows,  that  were  clos- 
ed  by  curtains  and  transennae,  i.e,,  thin  transparent  plates 
of  marble  with  small  circular  or  netted  eut  openings.  By  thè- 
se the  interior  received  the  desired  magécal  lighting. 

The  covering  followed  in  the  apse  by  a  choir  vault  in  the 
form  of  a  spherical  half  doŒe,  in  the  other  interiors  by  hori- 
zontal wooden  ceilings  divided  into  coffers  and  richly  decora- 
ted  by  colors  and  gilding.   But  most  commonly  the  beams  and 
rafters  remained  entirely  free  and  visible,  with  a  correspond- 
ing  treatgent  in  color.(Fig.  175). 

The  extérieur  of  the  basilica  is  characterized  by  the  raised 
middle  aisle  with  gable  roof,  the  low  side  aiàles  and  the  front 
portico  with  shed  roof  sloping  aéainst  the  middle  aisle,  the 
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round  or  polygonal  apse  with  conical  or  pyramidal  roof,  and  t 
the  detached  bell  tower.CPiés.  176,  186).   411  ia  extremely  s 
simple  and  witJaout  ornament,  excepting  the  mosaics  on  tfae  faç- 
ade.  The  entire  value  is  in  the  interior.  In  regard  to  the 
latter,  the  basilica  counts  among  the  most  prominent  internai 
créations,  that  architecture  in  gênerai  has  to  show. 

The  central  building  represents  the  second  chief  form  of  the 
Early  Qhristian  House  of  God.  This  architectural  type  is  alr- 
eady  complète  in  itself,  for  which  the  antique  gave  distingui- 
shed  models  (Panthéon),  présents  a  form  very  suitable  for  faap- 
tisteries  (baptismal  churches)  and  mausoleums  (tomb  churches); 
it  also  usually  casie  into  use  for  thèse  in  the  West.   But  for 
the  community  churches  its  choice  produced  the  great  difficul- 
ty  of  organically  adding  the  choir  with  the  altar  to  the  buil- 
ding,  The  altar  should  naturally  occupy  the  most  prominent 
place  in  the  domed  interior,  thus  be  at  its  centre.  But  men 
could  not  so  décide  and  therefore  extended  the  domed  interior 
by  an  added  choir,  usually  built  in  the  form  of  a  great  niche. 
fi;  Thereby  was  expressed  again  the  desired  longitudinal  direction, 
but  also  the  ground  idea  of  the  central  structure,  the  relati- 
on of  the  whole  to  the  centre  disappeared.  Yet  indeed  the  cen- 
tral building  ,ensured  a  high  monumental  effect  by  the  estheti- 
cally  important  and  just  perfect  solution  of  the  form  of  the 
ceiling. 

The  ground  plan  exhibits  in  tne  usual  form  in  baptisteries 
and  tomb  churches  a  unified  interior  over  a  regular  octagon  or 
a  circular  area  with  four  niches  arranged  at  right  angles,  th- 
at frequently  project  externally  like  aj3ses  (baptistery  of  S. 
Qiovanni  in  S'ente  near  the  cathedral  at  Ravenna).   In  a  more 
developed  plan  the  clearstory  wall  of  the  domed  interior  rests 
on  columns,  that  are  connected  by  round  arches.   The  interior 
is  extended  below  by  a  low  and  likewise  vaulted  aisle,  so  that 
also  hère  is  obtained  a  certain  arrangement  in  three  aisles. 
(Tomb  chur,»ch  of  S.  Costanza  near  Rome).   On  the  community  chur- 
ches constructed  at  a  considerably  greater  scale,  the  symmetry 
so  strongly  accented  by  the  central  plan  indicated  an  entrance 
recess  of  equal  width  opposite  the  choir,  as  well  as  two  side 
niches,  whose  axes  intersect  the  longitudinal  axis  at  the  cen- 
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centre. (S'ig.  177  a).   In  this  manner  was  obtained  a  certain  a 
agreement  with  the  plan  of  the  basilica  with  transejîts.   In 
the  ground  area  of  the  interior  was  then  expressed  the  form  of 
the  Greek  cross,  important  in  Christian  symbolism,  that  final- 
ly  became  the  scheme  for  the  Christian  churohes  of  the  East. 
In  the  iBost  primitive  undivided  plan,  the  two  arms  of  the  cro- 
:^ss  intersected,  so  that  a  square  was  formed  at  their  crossing, 
which  was  spanned  by  a  dôme  (over  the  insoribed  circle),  while 
the  arms  of  the  cross  received  tunnel  vaults  (a  well  preserved 
example  of  this  ground  form  is  afforded  by  the  tomb  church  of 
Qalla  Placidia  in  Ravenna).  With  the  great  capacity  for  vari- 
ation and  addition  in  central  buildings,  the  full  completion 
was  contemporary  with  a  great  number  of  manifold  solutions  for 
the  plan,   Ontil  in  the  first  half  of  the  6  th  century  (i.e. 
until  the  érection  of  the  church  of  3.  Sophia  in  ^onstantinop- 
le),  the  polygonal  form  of  the  middle  space  was  preferred.  Th- 
is was  formed  by  a  System  of  piers  set  at  the  angles  and  conn- 
ected  by  round  arches,  on  which  rested  the  clearstory  and  the 
dôme.   Around  the  main  interior  extended  a  usually  two  story 
aisle  within  a  likewise  polygonal  (concentric)  but  also  later 
square  external  structure  with  niches  in  the  angles. (Pig.  177 
a).   The  niche  motive  found  extensive  employment  everywhere, 
in  a  particularly  effective  way  also  with  the  columns  set  in 
a  semicircle  extending  outward  with  arcades  between  the  inner 
piers.   The  most  mature  solution  of  the  plan  for  F.arly  Christ- 
ian central  architecture  was  attained  in  the  church  of  S.  Sop- 
hia at  Constantino^le,  built  by  Justinian  and  dedicated  in 
537,  in  which  the  domed  structure  enters;into  close  combinat- 
ion  with  the  System  of  the  basilica. (Pig.  177  b).   In  order  to 
obtain  there  a  kind  of  middle  aisle,  the  domed  square  main  in- 
terior was  extended  by  two  great  semicircular  niches  of  equal 
width,  on  whose  longitudinal  axis  adjoins  at  one  side  the  ent- 
rance  exedra  toward  the  west,  and  at  the  other  the  choir  apse 
at  the  east.   Right  and  left  of  the  middle  domed  interior  on 
the  axis  of  th  cross  aisle  lie  side  divisions,  separated  from 
the  main  aisle  by  two  rows  of  columns,  and  extended  in  front 
and  rear,  so  that  they  form  side  aisles  in  a  manner.   Thus  the 
interiors  of  3.  Sophia  make  a  basilican  impression,  even  with 
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tiie  strong  accenting  of  the  central  ground  idea.CAlso  see  ffig. 

132).  :  . 

îhe  ground  plans  of  the  later  Roman  churcnes  of  the  Early  C 
Bnristian  period  retain  the  division  into  three  aisles  with 
the  choir  apse  on  the  main  axis,  and  mostly  with  apsidal  side 
rooms  (pastophoriuiBs) .  But  they  group  the  interiors  in  the  f 
form  of  a  Greek  cross  about  a  central  square,  whose  vaulting 
by  a  dôme  on  pendentives  with  the  basai  circle  inscribed  in  t 
the  square  (ffig.  178)  now  met  with  no  diff iculties.  The  arms 
of  the  cross  were  covered  by  tunnel  vaults.  The  vestibule  was 
Inade  especially  prominent  by  doubling,  or  even  a  three  aisled 
plan  of  the  narthex.CSee  Pig.  192). 

With  the  exécution  of  the  buildings  of  Syria  constructed  of 
eut  stone,  the  érection  followed  with  the  almost  exclusive  use 
of  bricks  for  the  walls  and  brick  ribs  with  concrète  filling 
in  the  mode  already  practised  for  vaulting.  Thereby  were  made 
secure  such  parts  of  the  structure,  that  were  particularly  af- 
fected  by  tension  and  compression  by  corresponding  strengthen- 
ing  and  by  buttresses.  In  certain  cases  (tomb  church  of  Salla 
Placidia,  baptistery  of  S.  Gioiianni  in  Ponte  and  S.  Vitale  in 
Savenna)  the  vaults  were  built  much  lighter  by  clay  vases  iaf- 
erted  in  each.  other  and  grouted.  In  the  construction  of  the 
ceilings  as  vaults,  so  that  they  stood  in  corresponding  alter- 
nations  with  the  interiors  and  the  frequently  massive  piers, 
lay  the  chief  problem  of  the  architects;  this  was  solved  by 
them  in  great  part  in  a  magnificent  manner.  In  forms  of  vaul- 
ts are  found  the  tunnel,  cross,  choir  or  niche  vaults  and  the 
dôme,  the  latter  but  rarely  in  polygonal  form  as  a  cloister 
vault.  Nearly  always  was  the  hemispherical  dôme  chosen,  ind- 
eed  in  the  first  period  as  a  somewhat  depressed  and  elliptical 
section  line,  but  later  in  the  full  rounding  of  the  hémisphère, 
and  indeed  both  over  square  as  well  as  polygonal  areas,  that 
were  changed  into  the  circular  form  by  corbellings  or  spheric- 
al  spandrels. (Pendentives).   (also  see  page  106  and  Pig.  178). 
The  domical  vaults  were  frequently  intersected  by  window  open- 
ings  in  a  séries  extending  around  them. 

On  the  exterior  the  dôme  remained  partly  uncovered,  and  it 
wasjalso  partly  covered  by  tiles  or  a  lead  covering.  By  the 
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massive  dôme  vault,  that  like  a  colossal  helmet  spanned  the 
nucleus  of  the  centrally  arranged  masses  oi  the  walls,  was  sub- 
stantially  determined  the  entire  external  appearance  of  the  c 
central  structures.  Otherwise  (with  the  exception  of  the  chur- 
ches  in  Syria)  the  exteriop  remained  without  any  architectural 
and  artistic  décoration.  The  high  monumenta,  effect  is  inéeed 
based  on  the  organic  subdivision  of  the  structural  masses  and 
on  the  harmony  of  proportions. 

The  architectural  treatment  omits  in  the  Early  Christian  ch- 
urch  buildings  the  refined  feeline  for  perfected  handling  of 
forms.  The  rules  employed  through  so  many  centuries  for  the 
proportions  of  columns  and  entablatures,  intercolumniations 
and  the  like  are -qo  longer  in  force.  The  entire  centre  of  gra- 
vity  of  artistic  magnificence  no  longer  lies  in  the  architect- 
ure, but  in  the  color  effect  of  formative  symbolical  représen- 
tations, well  harmonized  to  the  interior.  In  compacison  with 
this  the  architectural  détails  must  entirely  recède.   Thus  in 
Sarly  Christian  art  the  classicsl  détails  écho  but  slowly.  Th- 
eir  loriiis  were  at  lirst  neglected,  then  weakened  and  replaced 
by  nevi   forms,  in'which  may  finally  be  recognized  an  entirely 
free  treatment. 

The  changes 'in  style  may  best  be  lollowed  in  the  capitals. 
In  the  western  Roman  empire  thèse  oi  Rsvenna  are  especially  i 
important,   i^.rtique  sculptured  pièces  were  hard  to  obt&in  the- 
re;  they  were  in  part  brought  irom  oriental  workshops.  There- 
by  the  Byzantine  influence  made  itself  felt  quite  early.   Amo- 
ng  the  new  capitals  there  are  lound  those,  that  are  derived  f 
froffi  the  bell  shape  of  the  Corinthian  capital,  but  instead  of 
the  Grecian  acanthus  is  a  tasteless,  ornamentelly  rihbed  and 
notched  foliege.  (&"'ig.  179).   Besides  thèse  also  already  occur 
(after  52S)  the  entirely  simple  Byzantine  type  of  capital  with 
impost  block,  in  which  appears  the  form  of  a  cube  diminished 
downward  or  folded  and  rounded,  so  that  the  circuler  section 
of  the  column  directly  passes  into  the  square  upper  srea.  The 
ancâent  organic  relief  treatoient  is  thereby  dropped.   The  bas- 
ai form  is  only  covered  by  shallow  eut  foliage  and  network  or 
basket-work  with  the  insertion  of  Christian  emblems  (Fig.  180). 
This  die  impost  capital  was  âeveloped  on  central  buildings  in 
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ttie   f-ast  and  is  cbiefly  employed  in  them,  but  also  gradually 
appeared  in  basilican  designs. 

ffrom  the  capitals  directly  rise  tbe  arches  in  the  Roman  mon- 
uQients,  ê-t  m  Bavenna  is  inserted  a  trapézoïdal  intermediate 
block,  enlarged  upward,  the  impost  block,  This  was  typified 
in  Byzantine  art,  perhaps  as  a  réminiscence  of  the  broken  ent~ 
ablature  block  of  Roman  architecture  in  projecting  columns,  b 
but  also  perhaps  froin  purely  structural  reasons,  since  the  fo- 
rm  of  the  column  was  criginally  intended  for  the  réception  of 
a  horizontal  enteblature  and  appeared  to  require  such  an  addi- 
tion, when  used  for  another  purpose.  Tbe  round  arches  thereby 
seem  stilted;  they  rest  lightly  and  eiegantly,  (ffirst  proved 
is  this  impost  block  in  the  subterranean  vjater  réservoir  near 
Eschrefije  Sokaghy  in  Ponstantinople,  dating  from  about  421). 
Among  other  architectural  innovations  are  further  tbe  first  n 
noteworthy  beginnings  of  an  external  subdivision  of  the  wall, 
cofliposed  of  narrow  vertical  projections  (lisenes),  that  are 
connectée  by  arches  beneath  the  edge  of  the  roof  (arched  frie- 
ze).   They  are  found  on  the  basilica  of  S.  Apollinare  in  Clas- 
se near  RavennajCFig.  186),  and  repeat  on  the  exterior  the  rh- 
utcmic  movement  of  tbe  columnar  arcades,  tbe  chief  motive  of 
^arly  Christian  architecture. 

The  ornamentation  develops  in  the  interiors  a  religious  mag- 
nificence corresponding  to  its  purpose.  If  the  means  allowed 
it  in  any  way,  the  floors  were  laid  with  variegated  mosaic  pat- 
terns  of  marble  tiles,  and  the  plinths  of  tbe  wall  surfaces  in 
the  apses  and  also  wherever  possible  in  the  transepts  were  fa- 
ced  with  brightly  colored  marble  slabs.  But  the  chief  ornamen- 
tation constantly  lies  in  the  mosaics,  witb  which  were  finish- 
ed  the  cbéir  vaults,  tbe  triumphal  arcb  and  tbe  upper  surfaces 
of  the  apse,  the  transepts  and  even  the  nave.   The  Romans  had 
scarcely  employed  this  art  except  for  floors.   put  the  Early 
Christian  architects  composed  with  the  colored  and  gilded  glass 
enamels,  thet  were  pressed  into  the  lime  coating  of  the  mason- 
ry,  représentations  of  the  Saviour,  the  apostles,  the  saints 
etc,,  and  thus  they  created  an  unusually  permanent  wall  ornam- 
entation, harmonized  excellently  with  the  architecture  and  the 
dignity  of  the  Bouse  of  God,  and  whicb  produced  a  solemily  ear- 
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earnest  and  often  thrilling  efiect  by  the  simplicity  of  tbe 

lorms  and  the  strong  connection  of  tbe  forHiS  rising  from  tbe 

transparent  blue  or  gold  grounds.(Pig.  181).  The  greatest  ri- 

chness  of  tbe  art  of  Early  Cbristian  interiors  is  found  in  tbe 

Byzantine  central  buildings,  and  among  tbose  S.  Sophia  in  Çon- 

stantinople  présents  tbe  inost  splendid  exaniple.  (Pig.  182).  P 

for  tbe  columns  were  employed  tbe  most  sélect  and  finest  blocks 

from  tbe  temples  of  Asia  Minor.  Tbe  piers  and  wall  surfaces 

/^-(^are  fac€d.^.  with  costly  slabs  of  tbe  finest  stone  up  to  tbe  cor- 
nices  below  tbe  vaults.  But  tbe  vaults  themselves  gleam  in  g 
gold  ffiosaics  witb  Biblical  représentations  and  ornauiental  bor- 
ders  in  tbe  cbaracter  of  fabrics  wrougbt  witb  gold  and  of  une- 
qualed  magnificence. 

Tbe  Early  Christian  ornament  (?ig.  183)  vérifies  tbe  influe- 
nces of  tbe  antique,  botb  in  tbe  feeling  expressed  for  barmony 
as  well  as  in  many  détails.  Tbe  ground  form  of  tbe  acantbus 
leaf  and  particularly  its  scroll  work  are  retained;  to  tbese 
are  added  new  motives,  cbiefly  tbe  symbolical  meaning;  tbe  vi- 
ne  and  vine  branches,  tbe  palm  of  victory  and  tbe  victor's  wr- 
eatb,  olive  branches,  tbe  lamb,  stag,  dove,  cock,  peacock,  sh- 
ip,  fisb  add  tbe  like  (recalling  Biblical  occurrences  and  com- 
parisons  or  tbe  name  of  Christ).  Very  common  are  cross  forms 
of  ail  kinds  and  tbe  monogram  of  Christ,  coffiposed  of  I  and  XP, 
tbe  two  initiais  of  tbe  Greek  désignation  of  Christ,  mostly  in 
connection  witb  an  A  (alpha)  and  0  (oméga);  ''in  Christ  is  tbe 
beginning  and  tbe  end";  compare  tbe  monograms  in  Pig.  183.  Du- 
ring  tbe  rule  of  tbe  Lombards  in  upper  Italy  (568  -  774)  tbe 

^  7  Serman  éléments  to  be  mentioned  later  entered  into  Roman-Chris- 
tian ornementation. 

Byzantine-Early-6hristian  art  adbered  closely  to  Grecian  and 
oriental  prototypes.  But  tbe  acanthus  leaf  evermore  became  f 
flatter  and  received  a  sharp  edged  and  spiny  treatment.  The 
chief  motive  was  formed  by  a  Bellenistic  scroll  frieze,  inter- 
woven  in  oriental  linear  forms,  with  ever  more  stiff  and  patt- 
ern-like  treatment,  until  it  finally  entirely  was  intertwined 
in  a  geometricel  network. 

Tbe  most  important  monuments.  —  Of  tbe  basilicas  are  but  f 
few  remains  preserved  in  tbe  western  Boman  empire,  that  allow 
tbe  original  impression  to  be  recognized  with  certainty,  since 
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the  high  walls  of  the  middle  aisle  resting  on  isolated  colonn- 
ades did  net  resist  well  the  severe  earthquakes  and  the  confl- 
agrations, to  wfaich  they  were  much  exposed  by  the  wooden  roofs, 
and  the  entire  design  made  very  easy  the  construction  of  rest- 
orations  and  additions. 

In  Rome  the  inost  important  of  the  five  aisled  designs  are  :  — 
S.  Paolo-f-1-M  (Fig.  184),  the  most  spacious  of  ail  basilicas, 
grand  in  design  and  equipment,  portico,  nave  with  80  granité 
coluinns,  transverse  aisle  and  apse,  begun  in  386,  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1883  as  far  as  the  choir,  then  rebuilt  from  1828  accor- 
ding  to  the  same  plan  and  in  the  same  forais.  The  ancient  bas- 
ièica  of  3.  peter  from  the  4  th  century,  arranged  accord ing  to 
a  siinilar  ground  plan  and  of  approximately  equal  size  as  the 
churcb  of  S.  Paolo,  replaced  during  the  Renaissance  by  the  new 
church  of  S.  Peter. 

To  the  three  aisled  basilicas  belong  (.  Pudenziana,  apparent- 
ly  constructed  about  145  (?)  by  Pope  Plus  I  in  a  hall  of  the 
baths,  but  already  with  archivolts  over  the  coluinns;  S.  Maria 
Maggiore,  a  spacious  three  aisled  structure  with  architrave  c 
connections  above  the  columns  and  froin  the  second  balf  of  the 
4  th  century;  S.  Sabina  on  the  Aventine,  placed  in  the  year  425 
on  the  foundations  of  the  temple  of  Juno,  with  24  antique  col- 
umns, and  aside  from  the  mostly  walled  up  Windows  of  the  midd- 
le aisle  remaining  in  its  original  condition  (Pig.  175);  S.  Lo- 
renzo-f-1-M  (Pigs.  170,  160,  185)  from  the  end  of  the  5  th  cen- 
tury, and  S.  Agnes  befiore  Êorta  Bi&   (7th  century),  both  with 
two  story  side  aisles  (galleries)i  S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  built 
in  the  6  th  century,  transformed  in  the  8  th  century  into  a 
three  aisled  plan  with  a  beautiful  square  campanile  of  8  stor- 
ies  erected  later  (end  of  11  th  century);  hère  occurs  the  first 
exemple  of  the  alternation  of  columns  and  piers  in  the  arcades 
and  the  design  of  a  crypt  (sepulchral  cmhaber)  under  the  choir; 
S.  Maria  Antiqua  on  the  Roman  Forum,  built  in  the  7  th  century 
^;in  the  atrium  of  a  library  formerly  connected  with  the  temple 
of  Augustus,  with  segmentai  apse,  flanked  by  two  chapels;  S. 
Pietro  in  Vincoli,  first  plan  from  the  year  442,  giving  a  rep- 
résentation of  the  complète  three  aisled  basilica  with  trans- 
verse aisle  and  three  apses.  l'roffi  the  later  time  (9  th  centu- 
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century)  also  date  S.  Clémente  (Fie.  174),  built  on  a  three  a 
aisled  earlier  church  with  completely  preserved  choir  design 
(choir,  ambos,  altar  etc.),  and  S.  Prassede  wlth  horizontal  e 
entablature  above  the  columns  and  with  three  massive  brick  ar- 
ches: spesning  the  entire  middle  aisle  for  supporting  the  ceil- 
ing  and  roof  and  resting  on  piers  extending  higher. 

Plans  for  a  single  aisle  without  columns  are  rare  in  Rome. 
To  thèse  belongs  Ss.  ©osma  e  Damiano,  built  326  -  330  with  the 
utilisation  of  the  temple  of  Romulus  on  the  Roman  Forum,  and 
S.  Balbina  near  the  baths  of  Qaracalla  and  from  the  6  th  cent- 
ury, botb  with  a  semecircolar  apse. 

In  Ravenna: —  S.  Apollinare  in  Classe,  the  former  port  of  Ra- 
venna,  built  534  -  541  (Pig.  186),  with  enclosed  vestibule,  t 
three  aisled  nave  with  wide  middle  aisle  and  a  great  apse,  in- 
ternally  semicircular  and  externally  a  half  decagon,  and  a  de- 
tached  tower,  the  classical  example  of  the  Early  Christian  ba- 
silica.  The  columns  were  made  on  the  spot  and  already  lack  t 
the  entasis;  S.  Apollinare  Nuovo,  the  most  important  basilica 
erected  in  the  city  by  Theoderic  the  Great,  dedicated  in  504 
(see  page  169  below  and  Fig.  181),  on  a  similar  plan  with  two 
side  ajiBeSi    now  walled  up;  the  24  coIudjos  caiiie  froDi  gonstenti- 
nople.   S,  Agatha  (417)  with  a  tribune,  inner  portico,  extern- 
al  vestibule  and  round  tower,   S.  Giovanni  Evangelista  (425) 
and  S.  Francesco  (about  450),  both  with  square  towers.   S.  Sp- 
irito  from  the  time  of  Theodoric  the  Great. 

In  the  remainder  of  Italy  are  also  still  found  important  ba- 
silicas  in  Milan  (S.  Ambrogio,  built  in  382),  in  Albano,  Bres- 
cia,  fiesole,  Spoleto,  and  in  Torcello  near  Venice.(See  pages 
195,  196). 

In  the  eastern  Roman  empire  until  the  end  of  the  5  th  centu- 
ry, the  basilica  was  the  principal  type  of  the  Christian  House 
of  God.  Of  the  buildings  in  Constantinople,  the  church  of  S. 
John  was  erected  in  463  and  represents  a  normal  basilica  with 
narthex,  three  aisled  nave,  galleries  eirer'the  sidè  aisles,  a 
and  an  apse  internally  circular  but  externally  polygonal,  with- 
out  a  transverse  aisle.  On  the  lower  columns  rests  a  straight 
and  continuous  entablature,  that  like  the  capitals  adhères  cl- 
osely  in  its  forms  to  the  Roman  Composite  order,  tut  with  Byz- 
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Byzantine  carving  of  the  foliage.   Tbe  galleries  open  toward 
the  Hiiddle  aisle  with  round  arches.   In  'îhessalonica  is  arran- 
gea similarly  the  church  of  S.  Demetrios  from  the  middle  of 
the  5  th  century,  but  with  round  arches  above  tbe  columns,  al- 
ready  with  impost  blocks  over  their  capitale. 

Particularly  noteworthy  are  tbe  buildings  in  inner  Syria. 
In  the  Southern  part  of  this  province  (in  the  Hauran)  the  exc- 
lusive use  of  stone  early  led  to  the  introduction  of  piers  wi- 
th Connecting  round  transverse  arches,  on  which  rest  the  ceil- 
ings  of  great  granité  slabs. (Basilicas  at  Tafka  and  Schakka, 
both  three  aisled,  the  latter  without  apse).  In  northern  Syr- 
ia stone  construction  early  coiEbined  with  tbe  wooden  beam  ceil- 
ing.  By  the  transfer  of  Srecian-RoiEan  forms  to  the  stone,  ha- 
rd  to  eut  (chiefly  granité),  from  their  simplification  and  ch- 
ange gradually  originated  a  peculiar  internai  and  external  ar- 
chitecture, that  exhibits  aiany  similarities  to  the  form  charac- 
ter  of  the  Romanesque  period.  The  churches  are  constantly  th- 
ree aisled.   The  apse  frequently  lies  within  the  rectangular 
enclosing  structure,  so  that  rooffis  like  chapels  occur  at  both 
sides.   This  plan  is  shown  by  tbe  basilica  et  Rouiheha,  in  the 
midst  of  en  enclosed  court,  arranéed  like  the  Srecian  teisple 
precinct,  and  at  Tourmsnin,  whose  richly  treated  façade  with 
a  great  round-arched  portai  and  a  loggia  of  columns  above  it, 
which  is  flanked  by  two  tower-like  structures,  produces  an  ear- 
cest  and  monumental  effect.  At   the  pier  basilica  at  Kalb  Lus- 
eh,  the  treatment  of  the  external  apse  exhibits  an  architectu- 
ral style,  that  may  be  regarded  as  the  direct  prototype  for  t 
the  early  Romanesque  form  treatment  in  the  West.  This  develop- 
ment  is  found  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cboss  with  four  arms,  each 
three  aisled  and  with  three  apses  arranged  on  the  longitudinal 
axis  of  the  great  church  at  Kalat  Sim'an  (Pigs.  187,  186  a, 
188  b,  in  which  the  internai  System  as  characteristic  of  the 
Early  Christian  churches  of  central  Syria  présents  especial  in- 
terest,  as  well  as  prototypes  of  tbe  early  mediaeval  architec- 
ture of  the  West. 

In  Palestine  are  also  found  certain  five  aisled  basilicas, 
whose  founding  is  still  referred  to  the  period  of  Gonstantine 
(4  tb  century),  like  that  of  the  five  aisled  basilicas  at  Rome. 
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To  ttoese  belongs  tbe  still  well  preserved  church  of  tbe  Nativ- 

ity  or  of  S.  Maria  at  Bethleheiri,  arranged  in  cross  form,  tbe 
arffis  beiDg  rounded  by  apsee. 
/c  J  Tbe  numerous  buildings  in  nortbern  Africe  frequently  vary  f 
from  tbe  ground  scbeme.   They  are  of  snoaller  dimensions,  but 
are  frequently  five  aisled  with  rows  of  columns  or  piers.  Tbe 
apse  is  frequently  rectenguler,  included,  and  is  sometimes  re- 
peated  at  tbe  western  façade.  The  free  treatment  leads  to  ma- 
ny  importent  novel  forms.  On  tbe  Goptil  (Early  Christian  in 
Egypt)  churches  occur  instead  of  tbe  round  arcb,  stilted  and 
broken,  even  tbe  pointed  arcb.   In  tbe  basilicas  of  Theveste 
and  of  îipasa  are  arranged  piers  directly  beside  tbe  columns 
supporting  tbe  arcade  walls  of  tbe  irdddle  aisle,  and  in  tbe 
basilica  of  El  Hayz  in  tbe  Libyan  désert,  tbe  columns  appear 
in  intiBfiate  connection  with  tbe  piers,  projecting  from  them 
as  half  coluïïins.  Hère  is  also  found  a  very  early  example  of 
tbe  compound  pier,  later  carried  to  a  bigh  development  in  tbe 
middle  âges, 

Monuments  of  ©entrai  Architecture.  —  In  Rome: —  tbe  previo- 
usly  menticned  tomb  church  of  S.  Costanza  and  tbe  baptistery 
of  tbe  Lateran,  both  from  tbe  4  tb  century;  S.  Stefano  Rotundo 
with  a  peculi&r  ground  plan  (perbaps  derived  froni  an  ancient 
market  hall),  a  circular  central  roon<  being  surrounded  by  22 
-^ lonic  columns,  that  on  a  horizontal  architrave  support  tbe  up- 
per  wall.  Around  it  extend  two  ooncentriè  aisles.  Tbe  axes 
are  empbasized  by  apacious  exedras  between  tbe  outer  row  of 
colunins  and  tbe  enclosing  wâll.(Pig.  189). 

In  Nocera  in  Southern  Italy: —  S.  iparia  waggiore,  built  of 
antique  dressed  blocks,  a  circular  domed  structure  with  doub- 
led  columns  set  radially  with  outer  aisle  and  added  small  tri- 
bune. In  i^erugia: —  S.  Angelo,  similarly  arranged  as  the  chu- 
rch just  menticned,  with  an  accenting  of  the  principal  axes  by 
widening  the  arches  above  them. 

In  Ravenna: —  the  already  mentioned  baptistery  of  tbe  Ortho- 
dox  or  S.  Siovanni  in  Fonte  (5  tb  century),  and  that  of  the  A- 
rians  or  S.  .Maria  in  Cosmedin  (6  tb  century),  both  on  tbe  same 
ground  plan;  further  the  likewise  previously  mentioned  tomb 
church  of  Galla  Placidia  (built  440).  Tbe  cbief  work  is  S.  Vi- 
tale, erected  540  -  5^7,  one  of  the  most  important  conucents 
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octaeon  of  49.2  ft.  clear  width  as  its  êrourid  ares,  at  whose 
angles  rise  massive  and  lofty  piers,  on  whicr.  rests  the  heœis- 
pherical  àorne.  /It  seven  sides  of  the  octagon  intermediate  sp- 
aces  extend  in  semicircular  niches,  each  interrupted  by  two  c 
columns,  connected  by  round  arches  and  indeed  in  two  stories. 
(Figs.  190,  191).  The  niches  terminate  àbove  in  choir  vaults. 
Radially  arourd  the  central  space  is  a  two  story  enclosed  ais- 
le,  externally  octagonal  and  of  about  114.8  ft.  diameter.  Th- 
is  is  interrupted  et  the  eastern  side  of  the  octagon  by  the 
plan  of  the  choir  with  the  semicircular  apse  projecting  beyond 
/^rthe  enclosing  wall.  Opposite  the  choir  lies  the  vestibule  . 
(Now  walled  up  and  set  diagonally ).  The  interior  is  splendid- 
ly  treated.   The  shaîts  of  the  columns  lack  entasis.   The  cap- 
itals  hâve  the  spécifie  Byzantine  form  with  impost  blGck.(Pig. 
191).  The  walls  are  faced  below  with  variegated  marble  and  in 
the  choir  are  adorned  by  very  valuable  oiosaics. 

In  Milan: —  tùe  famous  church  of  S.  Etorenxo,  in  the  basai  p 
plan  dating  from  the  period  of  559  -  563  (in  which  Milan  was 
under  Byzantine  rule),  but  now  existing  only  in  an  incoiriplete 
restoration  from  the  16  th  century.   The  ground  plan  was  ind- 
eed influenced  -by  eastern  Roman  inodels,   It  substantially  con- 
sists  of  a  square  middle  rooffi,  extended  on  ail  four  sides  by 
niches  interrupted  by  rows  of  columns  and  surrounded  by  a  par- 
allel  two  story  corridor.  The  crown  is  formed  by  an  octagonal 
polygonal  doiBe,  that  rests  on  concentric  and  corbelled  arches 
in  the  eut  off  corners  of  the  square.   The  entire  structure  is 
a  grand  création,  that  served  the  masters  of  the  Renaissance 
as  a  model. 

In  the  East  the  previously  described  church  of  S.  Sophia  (ch- 
urch of  the  Divine  Wisdom;  Pigs.  177  b  and  182),  built  (532-537) 
by  Anthemios  of  Tralles  and  Isidoros  of  Miletus,  dénotes  the 
cliDiax  of  Byzantine  architecture.  It  belongs  to  the  greatest 
works  of  genius  in  architecture  of  ail  times.   The  plan  is  in 
tfie  form  of  a  Greek  cross  and  is  already  found  in  the  church 
of  the  Apostles  at  Gonstantinople,  designed  as  the  burial  pla- 
ce of  Constantine  the  Great,  restored  by  Justinian  and  imitat- 
in  the  church  of  S.  John  at  £pbesus.(The  church  of  the  Apostl- 
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Apostles  i?as  a  Qiodel  for  S.  Ambrogio  in  Bilao,  and  this  again 

in  its  turn  indeed  influenced  the  tonib  of  Galla  Placidia  in 
' ^ypBaveuna) ,     In  tbe  church  of  S.  Irène  in  Constantinople,  likew- 
ise  erected  by  âustinian,  tbe  middle  aisle  was  covered  by  two 
dômes  lying  beside  each  other.  At   the  cburch  of  S.  Sophia  in 
ThessaloDica  ie  the  ground  forœ  of  tbe  main  interior,  the  Greek 
cross  is  more  strongly  empbasized,  and  the  narthex  is  also  ex- 
tended  along  tbe  two  sides.  The  Shurcb  of  Ss.  Sergius  and  Ba- 
cchus  in  Constantinople,  èegun  in  528  (?ig.  177  a), bas  a  ground 
plan  similar  to  that  of  S.  Vitale  in  Ravenna,  but  is  enclosed 
by  a  rectangular  external  structure  with  projecting  apse.   In 
tbe  interior  aiehes  are  arranged  on  the  diagonals.   for  the 
plan  of  S.  Sergius  are  found  prototypes  in  the  Early  Christian 
cfaurches  at  Bozra  and  Szra  in  Syria,  tbe  former  completed  in 
512  and  the  latter  in  515.  The  later  types  of  Eastern~Roffian= 
Early-Çhristian  churcbes  (see  page  154)  with  low  dômes  and  the 
arrangement  of  side  dômes  over  tbe  angles  of  the  Greek  cross 
and  sometimes  also  at  both  sides  of  tbe  vestibule  are  represen- 
ted  by  tbe  church  of  S.  Nicolaus  in  Myra  (Pig.  19*.),  the  cburch 
of  S.  Clément  et  Ancyrs,  and  the  church  at  Oassaba  in  Lycia. 
Thèse  already  indicate  the  stage  of  transition  to  Byzantine-Me~ 
diaeval  art. 

Tbe  first  monastic  plans  (monasteria)  *  were  derived  from  t 
tbe  dwellings  of  tbe  clergy,  tbe  necessary  bouses  for  pilgrims, 
sbelters  for  watcbmen  etc.,  built  in  tbe  immédiate  vicinity  or 
added  to  the  churcbes.   The  strict  isolation  of  the  liie  and 
tbe  similarity  of  the  reouirements  gradually  led  to  arcbitect- 
urally  completed  plans.   In  thèse  a  court  cccupied  tbe  centre, 
placed  at  one  longer  side  of  the  churcb  for  reasons  of  suitab- 
ility,  around  it  being  grouped  tbe  cells  as  separate  dwellings, 
as  well  as  tbe  larger  cosimunity  rooms,  the  cbapter  hall  for  a 
assemblies,  tbe  refectory  (dining  hall),  tbe  library  for  tbe 
préservation  of  the  sacred  books  etc.  ¥ov   tbe  enclosure  of  t 
the  cloister  court  by  porticos,  particularly  valuable  beneatb 
tbe  Southern  sky,  excellent  prototypes  were  presented  in  anti- 
que columnar  courts.  P'rom  thèse  originated  tbe  cloisters,  la- 
ter peculiar  to  ail  œonasteries.   Among  tbe  numerous  Early  Chr- 
istian monasteries,  the  most  important  are  tbose  at  Theveste 
(Sgypt)  and  Schakk  in  Syria. 
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*  Oloister  from  latin   claustrum,  *an   encloaed   place'*.      Greek 
monasterten,    originally   "a   aeparate  structure'' ,    later   synonom- 
0U8  with   "cloister" , 

Early  Christien  seculer  architecture  employed  forics  develop- 
ed  in  the  cburcbes;  in  the  ornanientetion  is  even  found  the  mon- 
ograiiî  of  Ohrist.  Yet  besides  the  ruins  of  cities  and  oi  dwell- 
ings  of  Syria,  partly  extending  back  into  the  pagan  period,  a 
and  the  great  subterranean  T?ater  réservoirs  of  Constantinople, 
built  with  hundreds  of  coIuiuds,  only  unimportant  remains  bave 
,  K  come  down  to  our  time.  The  columns  of  the  so-called  basilica 
of  Hercules  and  the  palace  of  Theodoric  in  Ravenna  are  ^reaây 
to  be  counted  with  the  monuments  of  the  early  Serman  period. 
(See  page  170), 

Early  Christian  art  is  the  fruit  of  an  extremely  impulsive 
period  filled  with  mighty  changes  in  ail  domains  of  intellect- 
uel life.  Their  importance  and  magnitude  do  not  appear  in  th- 
eir  form,  but  in  their  meaning.   Architecture  was  no  longer 
the  proper  object  for  the  représentation  of  the  beautiful,  as 
once  in  the  classical  times  of  Grecian  and  Roman  antiquity,  b 
but  only  a  means  for  the  expression  of  the  higher  spiritual 
idea  of  Christianity,   A  vast  material  domain  was  closed  to  a 
art.  But  it  was  not  permitted  to  win  its  own  circle  of  forms. 
What  it  brought  to  light  in  new  ideas  was  only  to  corne  to  full 
maturity  in  later  centuries. 
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/,^'    /,      X.   The  early  historical  and  Early  ehristian  Archit- 
ecture cf  the  Germanie  Peoples. 

About  the  year  100  A.  D.  the  Roman  historian  Tacitus  wrote 
down  in  his  Germania"  ail  his  knowledge  relating  to  the  fierm- 
anic  peoples.   Theee  then  occupied  central  Europe  between  the 
Danube  and  the  ôçean,  between  the  Bhine  and  the  Weichsel,  and 
far  beyond  the  frontier,  that  now  séparâtes  modem  Germany  fr^ 
OUI  the  Russian  empire.   They  were  divided  into  a  great  number 
of  races,  each  of  which  formed  a  separate  state  by  itself.  Th- 
eir  religion  was  polytheistic,  like  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans.  Their  prayers  and  offerings  were  originally  brought  to 
the  gods  in  sacred  precincts,  on  mountains,  at  springs  and  ri- 
vers,  only  later  in  temples  also.   The  chief  éifts  of  mind  and 
soûl,  which  appeared  in  the  religious  représentations,  the  ex- 
pressed  family  tendency  of  the  common  life  toward  démocratie 
and  soèial  life  together,  the  manifestation  of  racial  peculiar- 
ities,  and  in  the  first  political  arrangements,  rendered  this 
people  in  a  high  degree  capable  to  enter  on  the  remains  of  the 
dying  antique,  and  to  become  the  bearers  of  a  new  and  elevated 
civilization. 

ïïhen  shortly  before  the  end  of  the  2  nd  century  E.  C,  the 
Germans  for  the  first  time  came  into  contact  with  the  Romans, 
they  found  themselves  still  in  the  condition  of  the  later  iron 
period.   Tacitus  says  of  their  dwellings,  that  they  were  rect- 
angular  and  rude  wooden  structures  with  steep  roofs  and  a  sin- 
gle room,  constructed  of  unhewn  trunks  connected  together  by 
similar  girts,  and  which  were  sunk  into  the  earth  or  sopported 
by  stones.   At  the  centre  stood  the  hearth.   With  the  différe- 
nt races  of  people  occurred  numerous  diversities.  The  Celts 
(page  168)  dwelt  in  slight  hound  houses,  wheee  framework  cons- 
isted  of  piles  connected  together  by  interwoven  work.   The  We- 
st Goths  (Visigothsi  in  the  lower  Daoubian  provinces  allowed 
(in  the  4  th  century)  the  gable  roof  to  project  beyond  the  ou- 
^^ter  walls  and  to  terminate  in  a  shed  roof  supported  by  columns 
and  forming  a  passage.   In  the  far  North  among  the  Scandinavi- 
ans,  where  the  primitive  German  élément  remained  présent,  to 
the  great  room  with  the  hearth  was  attached  an  anteroom.   The 
building  constructed  entirely  of  wood  as  a  blockhouse  had  no 
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Windows,  witb  a  single  opening  in  the  roof  for  tbe  admission 
of  light  and  escape  of  smoke.   Tbis  arrangement  was  transferr- 
ed  to  tbe  northern  temple,  whose  principal  room  became  tbe  ce- 
11  of  the  gods  witb  the  altar  of  burnt  offering  at  tbe  centre 
and  tbe  images  of  tbe  gods  at  tbe  rear  wall;  tbe  anteroom  was 
enlarged  to  a  nave,  in  wbicb  occurred  the  sacrificial  feast. 

It  appears  certain,  tbat  also  to  thèse  primitive  buildings 
were  ouite  early  transferred  tbe  mode  of  ornamentation  shown 
on  the  utensils  and  ornements  of  tbe  bronze  and  iron  periods. 
But  the  architecture  of  tbe  Sermans  only  passed  to  a  bigher  de- 
velopment  at  tbat  time,  wben  tbey  permanently  came  into  cont- 
act witb  tbe  civilization  of  tbe  antique  peoples,   Tbis  epoch 
began  witb  tbe  migration  of  nations,  a  very  important  occurre- 
nce for  tbe  bistory  of  tbe  world  in  the  West,  tbat  great  move- 
ment  of  the  Sermacbraces  to  tbe  West  and  South,  and  wbicb  was 
the  resuit  of  the  need  of  land  for  the  increasing  agriculture 
in  the  wooded  régions,  and  directly  to  tbe  invasions  of  the 
Huns  from  tbe  East.   In  its  course  (375  -  573)  tbe  différent 
peoples  took  possession  of  tbe  provinces  of  tbe  collapsing  Ro- 
man empire  after  severe  battles  witb  tbe  hereditary  occupants.* 
Tbe  Visigotbs  settled  in  Spain,  tbe  Ostrogoths  and  after  them 
tbe  Lombards  ip  upper  and  middle  Italy,  tbe  Vandals  in  northe- 
rn Africe,  the  Franks,  Burgundians,  Allemans,  Thuringians  etc. 
in  northern  Gaul  and  in  Sermany,  and  tbe  Anglo-Saxons  in  Brit- 
ain. 

*  In   Italy  with   the  Italiens   (Ombrians,    Orcans,    latins),    in 
Spain   and   southern  Qaul   with    the   Iberians,    whose  primitive  hu- 
me was   indeed  Asia  Minor,    in  middle   and   western  Europe  with 
the  Celts,    who   probably   before    tbe  first    thousand   years   came 
from    the  East   and   settled    in    the    région   o/  the   upper  Danube   a 
and   0/  the  Bhine    to    the   Veser,     then  preased  forward    to    the  We- 
st  into  northern  Gaul    to   the  Oaean  and    the  British   islands,    f 
from    thèse   abodes   terrorizing    the  entire  civilized   anoient  wo- 
rld  by    their  plundering  forays. 

Ail  thèse  races  already  before  or  during  tbe  migration  of  n 
ations  were  converted  to  Christianity,  wbicb  then  developed  in 
them  its  strong  moral  power.   But  tbe  realms  founded  by  them 
on  foreigh  soil  were  mostly  of  brief  duration.   Tbe  fartber 
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tbey  were  removed  from  tfaeir  native  régions,  tbe  more  rapidiy 
was  coiDpleted  tbeir  decay  under  the  unfavorable  climate  and  t 
the  entirely  cbanged  conditions  of  civilization.  Only  the  B'r- 
anks,  who  kept  theœselves  isolated  longest,  came  out  of  tbe  m 
migration  of  nations  witbout  being  weakenedî  they  formed  tbe 
only  State  erected  by  the  Germans  on  tbe  mainland,  in  wbich  t 
the  individuality  of  tbeir  nature  was  retained.   To  tbem  like- 
wise  fell  in  conséquence  the  part  of  leaders  among  the  Christ- 
ian peoples  of  tbe  West. 

Tbe  Germans  indeed  became  masters  of  the  former  Roman  posses- 
sions. But  in  a  similar  sensé,  as  tbat  in  tbeir  time  tbe  Sre- 
eks  won  tbe  intellectual  victory  over  the  Romans,  the  high  civ- 
ilization of  tbe  subjugated  likewise  conouered  the  barbarians. 
Most  clearly  expressed  this  appears  in  the  Italian  provinces, 
to  wbich  was  assigned  the  most  varied  fates  from  the  5  th  to 
the  8  th  century  under  tbe  overflow  of  tbe  @erman  armies.   Th- 
ere  tbe  architects  of  the  new  masters  commenced  witb  a  direct 
imitation  of  antique  works.  Also  tbe  Visigoths  in  southern 
Gaul  and  in  Spain,  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  the  Burgundians  in 
the  Rhône  country  depended  on  Roman  architecture.   Yet  men  man- 
ifested  in  even  the  earliest  works,  even  if  still  in  uncertain 
touches  and  at;teffipts,  the  fiBSt  steps  to  a  new  principle  of  t 
treetment  dictated  by  tbe  art  invention  of  the  Germans. 

Thèse  had  brought  from  their  northern  borne  a  certain  mystoc- 
al  tendency,  an  animated  feeling  for  nature,  enjoyment  of  str- 
ong  effects,  préférence  for  construction  in  wood  and  tbe  work- 
ing  of  wood,  and  a  peculiar  ornamentation  developed  on  utensils 
and  ornamental  articles,  particularly  by  the  Gelts,  and  consis- 
ting  of  linear  bands  and  interlacings,  interwoven  scrolls  with 
animal  and  plant  forms,  wbich  they  also  soon  transferred  to  t 
the  stone  construction  taken  from  the  antique.   Thereby  from 
the  first  this  received  under  their  bands  a  German-Çeltic  fla- 
vor. 

Roman  technics  were  comparatively  soon  made  their  own  by  the 
northern  architects.  But  the  architectural  subdivision  they 
approved  witbout  understanding.   Tbeir  later  works  bore  the  s 
same  relation  to  the  white  marble  palaces  of  the  South,  just 
as  the  brigbtly  colored  showy  garments  of  the  Germans,  gleaming 
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with  rubies,  garnets  and  gold,  did  to  the  wbite  and  roajestica- 

lly  floating  toga  of  the  Romans.   In  the  graduai  perineation  of 

the  ancient  civilisation  by  the  new,  tbis  everraore  won  the  su- 

premacy  under  the  leading  art  spirit  of  their  rulers,  until  f 

finally  entirely  individual  art  forms  of  spécifie  northern  st~ 

amp  appeared.  Thus  the  early  Serman  art  became  a  bridge  betw- 

eeen  the  antique  and  the  Œediaeval  world. 

But  the  transition  was  but  very  unequally  completed,  since 
the  appearance  of  the  différent  races  in  the  history  of  art 
and  the  course  of  their  art  practice  did  not  occur  with  equal- 
ity.  Therefore  it  is  not  possible  to  draw  sharp  linsits  in  ti- 
me  and  to  consider  early  Serman  art  in  a  unified  représentati- 
on; we  must  pursue  it  on  the  monuments  of  the  différent  peup- 
les. 

The  fiRst  Works  of  a  monumental  arlhitecture  produced  by  a 
Serman  race,  we  meet  with  in  the  buildings  of  the  Ostrogoths 
in  Italy.  After  the  overthrow  of  Odovaker,  a  iSerman  military 
leader,  who  enthroned  the  last  western  Roman  emperor  Romulus 
in  the  year  476  and  made  himself  master  of  Italy,  they  found- 
ed  in  the  year  493  a  great  kingdom  extending  far  beyond  the 
f rentiers  of  îtaly,  with  Ravenna  as  the  capital.  Their  king 
Theoderic  the  great  conceived  the  idea  of  imparting  to  his  fel- 
low  countrymeri  the  benefits  of  the  ancient  civilization,  and 
of  producing  a  union  of  the  foreign  éléments.   He  devoted  the 
most  lively  intesest  to  architecture.  His  court  church  of  S, 
Apollinare  Nuovo  has  already  been  mentioned  among  the  Early 
Christian  buildingsrof  Ravenna  (Page  160).  It  still  differs 
/^)in  nowise  from  the  Roman  or  Byzantine  works  of  that  time.   But 
a  création  of  a  particular  kind  is  the  tomb  of  Theoderic  near 
Ravenna,  erected  about  585  (Pig,  193),  a  massive  two  story  cen- 
tral structure.  îhe  decagcnal  lower  story  comprises  a  Greek 
cross  plan  covered  by  tunnel  vaults.   The  upper  story  is  decag- 
onal  below  and  circular  above,  and  is  reduced  to  leave  e  pass- 
age 3.94  ft.  wide.  It  contains  a  circular  interior  and  is  co- 
vered by  a  colossal  block  of  Istrian  limestone,  eut  as  a  low 
dôme  with  10  ears,  3ô.O  ft.  in  diameter,  8.2  ft.  high  and  wei- 
ghing  about  400  tons,  whose  élévation  alone  represents  a  splen- 
did  achievement  in  technics.  ^round  the  upper  story  formerly 
extended  a  low  arched  portico  resting  on  consoles  with  dwarf 
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coluŒDs.  (Ttie  projecting  stairs  are  additions  of  a  later  time). 
Tfae  ornament  extending  around  ^n  the  heavy  cornice  (Pig.  194) 
alteady  occurs  in  the  Nortbern-German  style  of  décoration,  wh- 
ile  tbe  lower  round  arched  niches  with  impost  moulding,  the  a 
arcade  gallery  and  the  bold  profiles  exhibit  a  manner  of  treat- 
ffient,  euch  as  reappears  in  the  Romanesque  period.   Thus  tbis 
building,  whose  covering  stone  recalls  the  dolmens  of  the  pre- 
historic  period,  then  appeers  like  a  monufliental  Hun's  tomb  de~ 
rived  from  the  antique  and  nortbern  éléments.   In  the  broad  a 
and  quiet  landscspe  around  Ravenna  it  is  striking  as  a  peculi- 
ar  monument  of  earnest  power  and  height,   From  the  rich  activ- 
ity  of  Theoderic  in  private  architecture  are  still  derived  the 
eight  granixe  columns  of  the  so-called  basilica  of  Hercules  on 
Piazza  Vittorio  Ëmanuele  in  Ravenna  with  very  freely  transfor- 
med  composite  capitals,  two  of  which  bear  the  monogram  of  The- 
^oderic.  On  the  contrary  the  so-called  palace  of  Theoderic  st- 
anding near  the  basilica  of  S.  Apollinare  Nuovo,  a  two  story 
brick  structure  with  round  arched  portai  and  blind  arcades  (fig. 
195),  according  to  more  récent  investigations,  is  no  longer  w 
with  certainty  of  the  time  of  Theoderic,  but  is  probably  to  be 
referred  to  the  beginning  of  the  8  th  century. 

After  the  decay  and  fall  of  the  Ostrcgotbic  kinédom,  the  Lom- 
bards invaded  Italy  and  established  their  rule  there,  which 
they  maintained  for  more  than  200  years  (568  -  774),   But  they 
developed  a  lively  architectural  activity,  particularly  in  the 
later  time.   They  took  into  their  service  the  Italian  eechani- 
cs  and  stonemasons  settled  in  tbe  région  about  Lake  Como,  the 
Somacine  masters,  and  even  gave  an  orderly  régulation  to  tbe 
style  of  architecture  usual  there.   Yet  the  architectural  des- 
igns produced  experienced  no  substantial  enrichment;  the  anti- 
que ashlar  construction  notably  deteriorated  under  them.   They 
showed  themselves  more  fertile  in  architectural  décoration,  w 
when  from  the  combination  of  Early  Christian  symbols  with  Byz- 
antine motives  and  Northern-German  éléments,  they  created  an 
entirely  individual  relief  ornementation,  which  toward  the  end 
of  their  sway  developed  into  an  indejsendent  style,  but  only  at- 
tained  full  maturity  later  at  the  end  of  the  8  th  century.  Th- 
is  is  chiefly  of  three  strands  of  interlaced  bands  of  a  frequ- 
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frequéntly  irregular  interweaving  in  connection  witb  plant  and 
animal  forms,  «opeurarely  with  human  figures,  the  latter  then 
being  in  a  very  primitive  aud^ormless  treatment,  tbe  whole  ex- 
ecuted  in  low  relief,  so  that  the  drawing  remains  and  the  gro- 
GDd  is  merely  incised.   A  characteristic  example  of  this  style 
is  )3resented  by  the  ciborium  of  the  altar  of  S.  ^leucadius  in 
the  left  side  aisle  of  the  basilica  of  S.  Apollinare  in  Classe 
from  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  9  th  century.  (Pig.  196).   This  Lom- 
bard décorative  art  spread  from  Italy  into  southern  6aul  and 
far  into  centeal  Italy,  where  occur  nuoerous  remains  of  cibor- 
iums,  altar  facings,  choir  enclosures  and  the  like.   As  a  chi- 
/^/ef  work  is  to  be  mentioned  tbe  baptismal  fountain  of  the  chur- 
cb  of  3.  John  at  Gividale,  constructed  in  the  year  737. (Pig, 
197). 

In  the  buildings  of  the  Visigoths  in  Spain,  where  the  Iberi- 
an  primitive  inhabitants,  the  Vasconians  (Basques)  had  early 
Œixed  with  the  invading  Phoenicisns,  eartbaginians,  and  later 
witb  the  Romans,  and  where  under  the  rule  of  the  latter,  part- 
icularly  under  Trajan  (who  was  hiœëelf  a  Spaniard),  Badrian  a 
and  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  first  rich  and  splended  architectural 
activity  of  Spain  had  commencad,  very  différent  art  tendencies 
crossed,  so  fa,r  as  may  be  known  from  tbe  few  still  existing  m 
monuments  of  the  postroman  time.   Tbe  small  tbree  aisled  basi- 
lica of  S.  John  Baptist  at  Banos  de  ^errato  near  Valladolid  ( 
(B'ig.  198),  from  the  year  661  according  to  an  inscription,  ex- 
hibits  dryly  imitated  Roman  composite  capital  s,  at  the  altar 
niche  being  a  sligbtly  horseshoe  arch,  with  incised  ornaments 
in  the  frie^e  in  the  style  of  Lombard  art.  After  the  invasion 
of  the  Moors  (in  the  year  711,  see  page  218),  Christian  art 
iaintained  a  footing  only  in  the  extrême  North.   The  Early  Chr- 
istian basilicas  constructed  there  mostly  hâve  arcade  porticos 
along  the  longer  sides  as  a  Spanish  peculiarity,  in  which  écho 
^oorish  motives,  but  in  the  interior  bave  tbe  plain  archaic 
Serman  incised  ornamentation.   As  the  most  important  monuments 
are  to  be  named:-  S.  Salvador  at  Oviedo,  built  in  802  by  the 
Visigothic  master  Tioda,  and  the  somewhat  later  church  of  S. 
Maria  de  Naranco  there;  the  tbree  aisled  Bénédictine  church  of 
S.  Salvador  de  Valdedios  near  Villaviciosa,  dedicated  in  893, 
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without  transverse  aisle,  tbe  choir  separated  from  the  oave  by 
coluiiins  and  arches,  4nd  the  three  aisled  church  of  S.  Miguel 
de  Escalada  near  Léon  witb  transverse  aisle  and  from  the  10  th 
century-CPig.  199). 

At  the  conquest  of  the  British  isles,  the  Anglo-Saxons  enter- 
ed  a  conDtry,in  which  Ohristianity  had  already  struck  firm  ro- 
ot after  the  beginnine  of  the  5  th  century.  But  this  was  dri- 
ven  by  them  from  the  soutb  of  fngland  into  Ireland,  where  it 
found  a  very  fertile  soil,  on  which  a  rich  ecclesiastical  life 
developed,  which  soon  powerfully  reacted,  at  first  against  An- 
glo-Saxon  England  and  Scotland,  but  tfaen  also  against  the  con- 
tinent. (The  Christian  faith  was  brought  by  Irish  monks  of  the 
6  th  and  7  th  centaries,  Ss.  Columbanus  and  Gallus,  the  found- 
er  of  the  moBastery  of  S.  Gall,  to  the  Alemans  by  S.  Kilian  of 
the  Franks  and  S,  Rupert  to  tbe  Bavarians.  Willibrod  and  Bon- 
if  ace  were  Anglo-Saxons). 

i    Stone  construction  was  already  practised  in  the  British  isl- 
es  at  a  very  early  time,  indeed  in  direct  connection  with  the 
megalitbic  monuments» (See  Stonehenge,  page  8),  originally  with 
uncut  stones  and  later  (after  about  the  6  th  century)  with  eut 
stones  and  the  use  of  mortar,   The  oldest  dwellings  of  this  k 
kind  were  round  structures  with  tbe  form  of  beehives  or  reètan- 
gular  plans  in  tbe  shape  of  inverted  boats.   Enclosing  walls 
of  Cyclopean  masonry  and  frequently  of  unusual  beauty  surroun- 
ded  the  inhabited  area. 

The  designs  of  dwellings  were  models  for  the  first  Christian 
religious  buildings,  the  oratories.   Thèse  are  relatively  sœa- 
11  structures,  mostly  consisting  of  but  a  single  cell,  among 
which  that  of  S.  Sallerus  in  the  county  of  Kerry  in  southwest 
ireland  (ffig.  200)  bas  been  remarkably  well  preserved.  On  it 
as  well  as  on  the  primitive  doorway  at  Waghera  (Pig,  801)  app- 
ears  the  same  construction,  that  we  hâve  already  learned  to 
know  in  the  earliest  stone  architecture  of  the  civilized  nati- 
ons of  antiquity.   On  tbe  oldest  Christian  cburches  of  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  œostly  containing  but  a  single  room  (for  example 
S.  Oarinin  in  Ireland),  certain  rude  window  forœs  of  rough  ver- 
tical, or  stone  slabs  set  inclined  toward  eacb  other,  tbere  re- 
call  tbe  stone  masonry  of  tbe  archaic  period.   Beside  and  in 
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the  Irish-Celtic  stone  architecture,  soon  after  tbe  invasion 
of  the  Saxons  from  the  continent,  this  peculiar  mode  of  con- 
struction, characterized  by  the  use  oi  wood,  makes  itself  ap- 
parent; the  log  construction  composed  of  wooden  trunks  and  be- 
aais  laid  on  each  other,  and  of  half  timber  work  with  walls  of 
sills,  posts,  girts,  purlins  and  stone  panels  in  tbe  openings 
thus  formed.  Thereby  early  British  art  secured  a  proper  stru- 
tural  basis.  The  stone  supports  eicployed  to  bear  tbe  covering 
slabs  or  round  arches  over  the  openings  in  walls  permit  the  i 
influence  of  an  older  structural  metbod  to  be  clearly  recogni- 
zed  in  their  early  round  forms  like  balusters, 

furtber  intermingling  impulses  coae  froiE  Roffian-Early-Chris- 
tian  art  by  means  of  the  Christian  faith.   Already  at  a  very 
early  time  tbe  Roman  basilica  found  entrance.   Por  the  church 
of  S.  Martin  at  Ganterbury  and  the  nionastery  church  at  Wearmo- 
.^uth  (froffi  the  year  670)  workmen  were  brought  froïc  Saul  and  It- 
aly,  who  carried  out  the  exécution  in  ashlar  construction,  the 
so-called  *^opus  Bomanum*'.  The  alternation  of  piers  and  columns 
in  the  walls  of  the  middle  aisle,  the  galleries  and  a  tower  o- 
ver  the  crossing  of  the  middle  aisle,  and  the  transverse  aisle 
becomes  the  rule.   Central  buildines  are  only  rarely  found  (for 
example  in  Hexhaffi). 

At  tbe  Irish  and  Scotch  churches,  as  in  Ravenna,  stands  a  r 
round  slender  tower,  diminishing  upward  and  terminating  with 
a  conical  roof,  at  a  distance  from  the  church.*  The  décoration 
betrays  a  mixture  of  the  native  Celtic-Irish  ornamentation  wi- 
th antique  or  Byzantine-Early-Christian  and  Merovingian-Prank- 
ish  éléments. 

*  Suoh  towera  were  careful ly  construoted  with  ashlars  aet  in 
mortar,  and  in  the  early  period  of  Irish  architecture  were  bu- 
ilt  in  considérable  numbers,  evidently  as  places  of  refuge  du- 
ring  the  forays  of  the  northern  pirates  (Vikings) .  At  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  19  th  century,  118  of  thèse  towers  oould  still 
be  proved    by    their   remains. 

The  great  development  of  the  early  German  art,  like  that  of 
political  and  ecclesiastical  history,  was  completed  in  the  ki- 
ngdom  of  the  Pranks.   As  such  is  designated  at  about  the  midd- 
le of  the  3  rd  century  A.  D.  the  entirety  of  the  peoples  on  t 
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iiiiddle  and  lower  Rhine.  They  divided  later  into  several  races, 
of  whicb  the  Salians  dwelling  on  tfae  lower  Rhine, pressed  onward 
toward  the  southwest  in  the  course  of  the  5  th  century,  and  f 
founded  a  powerful  state  under  the  Merovingians  (481  -  751), 
In  the  year  486  this  put  an  end  to  the  last  remnant  of  Roman 
rule  in  6aul,  sujugated  the  Roganized  6elts  settled  there  and 
the  Romans,  and  then  without  regard  to  the  i rentiers  of  the  r 
races,  extended  larther  toward  the  southwest  and  east,  over 
the  Visigotbs  dwelling  on  this  side  of  the  Pyrénées,  over  the 
northern  portion  of  the  domain  of  the  Alemans,  over  the  Thurin- 
gians,  Burgundians  and  Bavarians.   An  unusual  upward  course  w 
was  taken  by  Srance  under  the  Qarlovingians  (751-843),  especi- 
ally  in  the  splendid  time  of  Charlemagne  (768-814).  This  pow- 
erful monarch  saw  his  most  important  problem  on  the  one  hand 
in  the  thorough  internai  organization  of  his  kingdom  and  its 
extension  to  its  naturel  frontiers,  on  the  other  hand  in  the 
fulfilment  accodring  to  his  conception  of  the  duties  falling 
to  him  as  the  protector  of  the  Christian  cnurch  and  in  the  ex- 
tension of  Christianity. 

He  subjugated  (774)  the  feombards  threatening  the  Pope,  then 
he  received  in  tbe  year  800  the  Roman  impérial  dignity,  conver- 
ted  the  opposing  Saxons,  and  reduced  them  under  his  sceptre; 
finally  the  gatbered  the  entire  western  West  into  a  world  emp- 
ire, that  stretched  from  Garigliano  in  soutbern  Italy  and  Ebro 
in  Spain  to  the  North  Sea  and  the  gider,  from  the  Atlantic  tic 
ean  to  the  glbe,  the  Bohemian  forest  and  the  Raab  in  Hungary, 
In  this  condition  the  Frankish  empire  was  likewise  of  brief 
duration.   Its  history  ends  with  the  division  carried  out  in 
the  year  843  under  the  grandson  of  Charlemagne;  then  began  tbe 
history  of  the  eastern  Pranks  (Qermany)  and  of  the  western  Pr- 
anks  (france). 

With  the  Christian  faith  Christian  architecture  also  found 
entrance  and  zealous  care  in  tbe  Prankish  lands.  Already  the 
Merovingians  carried  on  building  actively.  Yet  even  of  this 
/^jc-very  slight  remains  are  now  proved.  The  cathedral  at  Trêves 
(fig.  202),  a  square  with  sides  about  131.2  ft.  long,  divided 
by  4  massive  columns  with  cross  arches  into  a  middle  and  two 
side  aisles,  covered  by  a  horizontal  wooden  ceiling  and  furn- 
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furnisbed  witb  an  apse  added  later,  originated  from  a  pagan  j 
judgment  bail.  At  tbe  ancient  churcb  of  S.  Martin,  completed 
in  470  but  now  destroyed  to  the  foundation  walls,  the  apse  was 
apparently  suprounded  by  an  arched  portico  supported  by  columns, 
and  whicb  was  transformed  in  an  imposing  way  in  tbe  9  tb  cent- 
ury  (page  181).  Tbe  quite  irregularly  sbaped  baptistery  and 
the  ruins  of  S,  Generoux.at  Poitèers  still  permit  tbe  récogni- 
tion of  tbe  picturesque  treatment  of  external  wall  surfaces  by 
forms  in  stones  of  différent  colors.Cgiè.  203).  Por  the  rewa- 
ining  Boasonry  the  use  of  small  rubble  (3*94  -  6.30  ins),  tbe 
*^opus  gallicanum''  was  the  rule. 

Tbe  évolution  of  Merovingian  churcb  buildings  was  indeed  in- 
fluenced  in  a  deterufiinative  way  by  «liian  and  in  a  more  distant 
way  by  the  forms  of  the  Hellenistic-Sbristian  architecture  of 
the  Orient  transmitted  by  the  sea  route  through  Ravenna.CSee 
page  14ô).  The  entire  plan  follows  eiitirely  tlie  ttsilictïi 
scheme.  On  certain  churches  was  already  completed  the  transi- 
tion, very  important  to  the  history  of  architecture,  from  the 
former  T-shape  (crux  commissa)  of  tne  Roman  basilica  fco  that 
of  the  tatin  cross  (crux  immissa  or  capitata)  of  the  mediaeval 
basilica,   This  innovation  was  caused  by  the  insertion  oi  a  s- 
square  bay  between  the  transverse  aisle  and  the  apse. (Compare 
Pigs.  173  and  208).   ffor  tne  first  time  it  appears  on  the  chu- 
rcb of  3.  Germain  des  Près  at  Paris,  dedicated  in  553,  which 
the  ffrankish  king  Ohildejoert  I  had  caused  to  be  planned  in  cr- 
oss form  "in  accordance  witn  the  life-giving  cross".  The  abbey 
churcb  of  S,  Bénis  near  Paris  built  by  Dagobert  in  the  year 
Ô39  still  had  the  T-form.  The  ancient  church  of  S.  Peter  in 
the  citadel  at  Metz,  erected  at  the  beginning  of  the  7  th  cen- 
tury  and  notable  for  the  ornamental  iragrnents  found  there,  con- 
sisted  merely  of  a  three  aisled  nave  with  choir.   On  the  cont- 
rary  as  proved  by  docuinents  for  the  monastery  church  in  Rebais, 
founded  in  834,  the  abbey  church  at  Pontanella,  founded  in  the 
year  843,  and  the  church  of  the  monastery  of  Gemeticum  near  R 
Rouen,  built  in  ô55.   It  appears  as  an  innovation  produced  by 
the  Bénédictine  order,  by  which  the  House  of  God  in  its  ground 
foriD  was  already  impressed  ,ith  the  image  of  Ohrist's  church. 
"Doubtless  purely  practical  reasong  also  determined  this,  the 
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expressed  need  for  an  enlarged  choir  apace  with  regard  for  the 
ever  increasing  clergy  and  the  extending  development  of  ecclea- 
iastical  magnificence, 

The  architectural  lorms  in  gênerai  exhibit  a  dry  imitation 
of  the  antique  coluiiins  and  entablatures  without  substantially 
changed  treatment.   In  the  ornament  is  conibined  Roman-Early- 
Christian  symbolisiL  ..itn  northern  and  lombard  motives  in  the 
well  known  incised  low  reliefs,  which  is  indeed  likewise  char- 
acteristio  for  the  contemporary  art  of  the  Bast. 

An  anitnated  upward  course  was  taken  by  the  Frankish  activity 
in  architecture  under  the  Sarlovingians.  The  powerful  impres- 
sion, that  Qharlefliagne  received  from  the  imposing  architectur- 
al Works  of  Italy,  aroused  in  him  the  désire,  with  his  endeav- 
or  to  restore  a  west  Roinan  empire  in  the  sensé  of  the  antique 
idea  of  the  state,  to  likewise  bring  about  in  arèhiteoture  a 
renewal  of  the  Roman  power.   Re  wished  to  educate  his  iranks 
to  a  higher  èivilized  life,  and  he  surrounded  himself  at  his 
court  with  a  staff  of  learned  men  and  artists,  by  whom  classi- 
cal  culture  was  fostered  and  cherished.   Among  them  the  àrt- 
loving  Einhard  took  tha  most  important  place.   He  zealously 
studied  the  law  books  of  the  Roman  arohitect  Vitruvius  Pollio. 
(See  page  134).  What  éreat  intecest  the  mighty  emperor  devot- 
ed  to  the  question  of  church  architecture  is  shown,  in  that  he 
established  thorough  régulations  for  the  foundiog  and  érection 
of  churches  and  instituted  careful ' collections  for  their  main- 
tenance. Models  and  planswere  prepared  and  the  conduct  of  the 
érection  was  entrusted  to  practically  qualified  officiais.  8r- 
offl  the  capital  at  Aix-la-Ohapelle  must  arise  an  impérial  rési- 
dence City  equalling  Rome;  it  was  adorned  by  very  magnificent 
buildings,  whose  splendor  was  mentioned  with  amazement  by  the 
Italian  poet  Petrarch  during  his  journey  through  Sermany  in 
the  14  th  century. 

8y  favor  of  circumstances  the  principal  work  of  Garlovingian 
architecture  has  been  preserved  to  us,  the  impérial  chapel  of 
9halemagne  in  the  central  building  of  the  cathedral  of  Aix-la- 
Ohapelle.  (ffig.  304).  The  plan  shows  numerous  similarities  to 
3.  Vitale  in  Ravenna  (see  page  164);  the  dimensions  on  the  gr- 
ound  are  also  approximately  the  same.  Yet  one  must  not  consi- 
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^consider  the  impérial  ohapel  as  an  icaitation  of  S.  Vitale,  as 
generall  ooours;  at  least  the  structural  and  architectural  dé- 
tails exhibit  no  accordance  whatever.   The  basai  design  indeed 
came  frona  the  intellect  of  S^i^hard;  as  architett  ia  mentioned 
Otto  of  Metz,  and  the  érection  oocurred  between  796  and  804. 
Around  a  regular  octagonal  central  building  of  about  49.2  ft. 
clear  width  and  32.0  ft.  faigh  (to  the  imposts  of  the  vaults) 
is  placed  an  aisle  carried  in  two  stories  and  enclosed  within 
a  regular  polygon  with  sixteen  sides.   Since  eaoh  side  of  the 
inner  polygon  had  one  of  the  external  polygon  parailel  to  it 
and  of  equal  length,  the  ceiling  was  subdivided  into  8  squares 
and  8  triangles,  which  received  in  the  lower  story  cross  ois      ■ 
triangular  coinpdctrneat  vdults.   The  high  upper  story  above  th- 
is  is  covered  by  steep  tunnel  vaults  rising  toward  the  central 
structure)  thèse  effect  a  transfer  of  the  side  thrust  of  the 
dôme  to  the  outer  walls.  The  dôme  does  not  follow  the  Byzant- 
ine scheme  like  3,  Vitale,  but  the  Roman  polygonal  dôme  (dois- 
ter  vault,  see  page  lOô),  while  the  side  surfaces  are  rounded 
inwardsia  aicircular  arc  and  close  at  the  vertex.  The  small 
and  likewise  two  story  altar  recess  projecting  beyond  the  six- 
teed  sided  polygon  with  the  dimensions  of  its  side  had  to  éive 
place  to  a  spacious  choir  in  the  14  th  century.   The  opposite 
and  somewhat  larger  vestibule  is  flanked  by  two  round  stairway 
towers,  organicâlly  added  to  the  body  of  the  structure,  Sor 
the  internai  construction  the  impérial  oiaster  had  columns  and 
costly  materials  brought  from  Italy,  particularly  from  Ravenna 
over  the  Alps.  The  oolumns  were  set  in  two  tiers  above  each 
other  in  the  high  arcades  of  the  upper  story.  The  cornices  a 
and  mouldings  remain  very  simple  and  poor,  So  much  the  more 
richly  is  the  internai  mural  décoration  treated  with  marble 
facings  and  mosaics.  Of  the  entire  costly  equipment,  only  the 
splendid  bronze  grilles  of  the  gallery  balustrades  hâve  escap- 
ed  destruction.  Like  the  Early  Christian  churcbes,  the  exter- 
ior  received  no  particular  architectural  développent.  The  con- 
struction is  excellent,  the  substructure  and  the  angles  of  the 
polygon  in  ashlars,  the  remaining  masonry  in  quarried  stone. 
It  proves  that  men  had  then  mastered  the  antique  technics  with 
great  centainty. 
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The  impérial  chapel  at  Aix-la-Ghapelle  on  its  part  was  regar- 
ded  as  a  wonderful  building  and  therefora  was  frequently  imit- 
ated.  Of  the  churches  that  arose  under  its  influence  are  to 
be  named  as  important  and  yet  remaining  to  our  times;  the  chu- 
roh  at  Ottmarsheim  in  upper  Alsace,  erected  between  1000  and 
1050,  externally  octagonal,  but  in  the  interior  (aside  froia  t 
the  already  cushion  shaped  capitals)  with  surpsisiag  fidelity 
imitated  from  the  chapel  at  Aix^la-Ohapelle  at  a  smaller  scale; 
the  western  chorr  of  the  minster  at  Sssen  (between  947  and  1000), 
of  which  three  sides  completely  agrée  with  those  of  the  central 
structure  at  Aix~la-Ghapelle  in  the  form  of  the  gallery,  the 
arrangement  of  the  oolunnns  and  forms  of  capitals. 

The  ancient  and  vénérable  church  of  S.  Michael  at  Pulda  (820- 
/7«S22)  is  a  central  building,  that  in  the  ground  plan  of  the  su- 
perstructure and  of  the  crypt  follows  the  prototypes  afforded 
by  the  Roman  tomb  churches  of  S.  costanza  and  S»  Stefano  Rotun- 
do  at  Roaie  (page  lô3;  ?ig.  205).   The  circular  naiddle  area  of 
the  superstructure  is  surrounded  by  8  columns,  that  are  connec- 
ted  by  round  arches  and  support  the  clearsory  wall  and  doiiie. 
Around  it  extends  a  low  aisle  terminating  in  the  circle.   The 
crypt  is  arraoged  in  two  concentric  rings,  the  outer  one  being 
subdivided  transversely  into  rooms,  around  a  stumpy  raiddle  col- 
umn  supporting  the  inner  annular  vault.  §ases  and  capitals, 
the  latter  with  heavy  impost  sla)3s,  exhibit  dry  imitations  of 
antique  forras.  * 

*  Independently   of    thèse  oentral    atfua  turea    haue   baen   deuel- 
oped    in    the  far  Horth  peGuliar    types   of    their   System:     the  rou- 
nd  Ghurohes  still    standing  on  Bornholin  in  aouthern  Sweden  and 
JÛtland  froiTi    the   early  Serman   period.      Thèse   buildings   are    to 
be   regarded   as    indepenient  northarn  créations,  f S ee   Volume   II). 

Beyond  the  time  in  which  thèse  three  monuments  originated, 
the  idea  of  the  central  building  embodied  in  the  impérial  cha- 
pel at  Aix-la-Ghapelle  has  fertilized  but  very  little  the  lat- 
er  Qerman-Mediaeval  architecture.   The  western  men  could  not 
be  satisfied  with  the  central  plan,  where  the  altar,  to  which 
naturally  was  assigned  the  centre  as  the  most  prominent  place, 
iDust  be  ffloved  back  into  an  added  choir  with  regard  to  the  div- 
ine service.  The  basilica  corresponded  to  it  infinitely  betMBv, 
and  therefore  they  constructed  with  it  the  further  évolution 
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of  Ghristian  churoh  architecture.   Tn  this  now  appeared  very 
important  innovations,  that  ohiefly  conoerned  the  forna  of  the 
ground  plan. 

The  plan  already  shown  by  certain  Merovingian  buildings  as 
the  râtin  cross  or  cross  shaped  basilica,  gradually  becarae  the 
rule.  In  order  to  prépare  for  the  body  of  the  saint  a  worthy 
place  suited  for  vénération,  there  was  given  to  his  tomb  an  i 
imposing  form.  In  some  Early  Ghristian  churches  of  Italy  (for 
example  S-  Apollinare  in  Classe  and  the  cathedral  of  Toroello), 
the  toiîb  of  the  saint  of  the  churoh  (see  page  151)  fornis  a  sm- 
all  vaulted  cell  beneath  the  altar  with  a  passage  in  annular 
foriB  extending  along  the  wall  of  the  apse,  which  in  -Merovingi- 
«Biibûildings  hâve  cells  like  catacombs,  connected  fcy  passages. 
^ûln   the  Qarlovingian  period  the  tomb  became  a  s)3acious  hall  div- 
ided  by  deftached  supports,  the  crypt.  It  frequently  had  a  cr- 
oss form  and  a  three  aisled  shape  with  apse,  like  the  upper 
church.  The  choir  loying  over  it  consequently  was  generally 
raised  by  several  steps,  whereby  it  was  made  the  more  effective. 

If  the  church  were  dedicated  to  two  saints,  as  frequently  oc- 
ourred,  then  since  the  eastera  end  could  no  longer  be  extended, 
men  decided  to  enlarge  the  clan  at  the  western  end  by  erecting 
there  a  second  phoir  with  crypt  opposite  the  principal  choir. 
îi.  this  basilica  with  double  choirs,  the  portico  and  western 
façade  of  the  Early  Christian  period  were  omitted.   The  main 
entrance  was  then  transferred  froiD  the  middle  to  the  front  end 
or  even  the  side  of  the  aide  aisles.  «linally  the  western  por- 
tion was  further  enlarged  by  a  second  transverse  aisle  insert- 
ed  between  the  nave  and  the  western  choir, 

The  construction  likewise  passed  into  noteworthy  innovations. 
Instead  of  the  columns  previously  employed,  if  the  structural 
material  did  not  prove  to  be  sufficiently  résistant,  or  the 
teohnical  training  of  the  workmen  did  not  offer  sufficient  se- 
curity,  the  strong  square  piers  appeared  as  supports  of  the 
clearstory  walls,  either  in  continuons  arrangeiisent  or  in  ryth- 
mic  alternation  with  columns. 

Of  particular  importance  was  the  inclusion  of  the  towers  in 
the  structure.  The  Early  Christian  churches  indeed  had  bell 
towers  in  their  immédiate  vicinity.  Hence  the  assumption  app- 
ears  justified,  that  the  Germans  did  not  create  the  tower  mot- 
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motive  for  themselves,  but  trans^erred  it  from  Italy  and  mere- 
ly  employed  it  in  a  différent  way.   Still  in  oorthern  churches 
the  évolution  of  the  western  towers  from  a  defensible  round  t 
tower  plaoed  before  the  nawe  wikh  several  stories  of  rooms  for 
usiné  weapona,  into  a  broad  rectangular  tower  covering  the  en- 
tire  façade,  and  finally  to  double  towers  with  portico  and  gal- 
lery  between  them,  may  be  followed  by  steps  from  the  round  cas- 
tles  and  earliest  ohurcn  buildings  until  in  the  10  th  century. 
Therefore  we  should  regard  the  towers  as  a  primitive  Qerman  mo- 
tive, that  âlso  in  the  middle  âges  attained  its  highest  devel- 
opment  on  German  soil.   In  the  ffrankish  kingdora  the  bell  tower 
was  frequently  placed  above  the  crossing  square  of  the  nave  a 
and  transverse  aisle,  and  it  was  also  soon  flanked  by  two  side 
towers. 

Of  the  numerous  buildings  erected  under  Sharleraagne's  anima- 
ted  care  of  Christian  ohurch  architecture  or  soon  after  tiim, 
but  few  are  intimately  known  to  us,  and  then  are  mostly  so  by 
written  mentions.   Among  the  latter  we  possess  a  document  of 
high  value  in  the  history  of  architecture;  the  plan  of  the  mon- 
astery  of  3.  Gall.   It  originated  in  the  year  820  or  sfaortly 
before,  is  executed  on  parohment  in  red  lines,  explained  by 
written  notes,  and  comprises  the  entirety,  of  which  it  certa- 
inly  represents  an  idéal  soheme  (see  pa^e  133).   The  ground 
plan  of  the  church  (Fig.  208),   a  three  aisled  basiiica  v^ith  a 
transverse  aisle,  choir  square,  eastern  and  western  choir  aps-^ 
V/  es  (this  for  Peter 's  and  that  for  l?aul'$  altar),  takes  thorough 
'  care  of  the  needs  of  the  monastery  by  the  indication  of  numer- 
ous altars.   In  opposition  to  the  loose  proportions  of  the  di- 
mensions of  the  ESarly  Christian  basiiica,  it  already  has  that 
fixed  normal  plan,  which  was  always  retained  later,  by  which 
the  crossing,  i.e.,  the  square  crossing  of  the  middle  and  tran- 
sverse aisles  was  repeated  once  on  each  side  as  a  transept  and 
four  times  in  the  principal  direction  as  a  middle  aisle,  the 
side  aisles  each  having  a  half  square  in  width.   Two  round  tow- 
ers (R)  stand  in  symmetrical  arrangement  at  the  sides  of  the 
main  entrance  on  the  western  façade,  without  being  directly  c 
oonnected  with  the  church.   iehind  them  lies  an  annular  open 
portico  wita  a  garden.   Besides  this  plan  nothing  further  now 
remains  of  the  building. 
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AmoDg  the  western  Erankish  churches,  the  cross  form  witii  do- 
ubled  choir  and  doubled  transverse  aisle  is  established  at  the 
abbey  church  of  the  raonastery  of  Centula  (o.  Siquier),  built 
793-793.  At  the  ancient  and  vénérable  basilica  of  S.  Martin 
at  Tours  (page  17ô),  the  most  famous  church  of  the  ancient  la- 
nd  of  the  ?ranks,  the  arched  portico  around  the  apse  was  trans- 
formed  into  a  choir  aisle  with  radially  arranged  chapela,  in 
order  to  make  possible  a  very  near  view  of  the  vénération  of 
the  corpse  of  the  saint  to  the  masses  of  the  crowds  of  believ- 
ers,  and  that  rested  in  a  sarcophagus  placed  in  the  choir.  G 
^aused  by  purely  reason»  of  appropriateness,  we  thus  meet  hère 
with  the  first  example  of  the  enlargement  of  the  choir  with  a 
séries  of  chapels,  so  important  in  the  middle  âges. 

Of  the  Sarlovingian  basilicas  on  German  soil,  the  monastery 
church  at  Pulda,  dedioated  in  819,  had  a  doubled  choir  and  tr- 
ansverse aisle.  At  the  old  cathedral  of  Cologne  (begun  814) 
and  at  o.  Emmeran  in  Regensburg,  doubled  choirs  are  proved  to 
hâve  existed.  But  on  smaller  parish  churches  was  also  retain- 
ed  the  T-shaped  ground  plan,  thus  on  the  two  basilicas  built 
by  Ëinhard  in  827  and  828  at  Steinbach  and  Michelstadt,  and  e 
at  Seligenstadt  in  the  Odenwald,  (Considérable  remains  of  the 
former  are  yet  preserved  (ffig.  206).   It  was  a  three  aisled 
pier  basilica  after  the  Sarly  Christian  scheme  with  open  port- 
ico, transverse  aisle,  apse  and  a  spacious  crypt,  which  exhib- 
its  the  cbux  capitata,  differing  from  the  T-shape  of  the  apper 
church.  To  the  columnar  basilicas  belongs  still  the  church  of 
'-^3.  «Justinus  at  Hflchst  near  Prankfort-a-M,  completed  in  840,  a 
above  its  Oorinthian  capitals  being  set  a  trepazoidal  Byzanti- 
ne impost  block,  and  further  the  foundation  church  at  Corvey 
on  the  Weser,  erected  in  8^4,  on  which  the  west  façade  is  al- 
ready  developed  with  a  gallery  between  two  façade  towers. 

On  account  of  the  extremely  rare  condition  of  monuments  from 
the  Qarlovingian  period,  a  building  remaining  to  us  in  its  for- 
mer condition  is  particularly  importante  the  gateway  portico 
at  Lorsch  on  the  Bergstrasse  (mountain  road).  (iig.  207).  It 
once  formed  the  passage  to  the  forecourt  of  the  church  comple- 
ted in  the  year  774,  at  the  dedication  «f  which  were  présent 
Qharlemagne  and  his  wife  Hildegarde.   The  direct  imitation  of 
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the  Roman  architectural  System  is  not  to  be  éenied  hère,   Bef- 
ore  the  piers  of  the  ôateways  covered  by  depressed  round  arch- 
es are  set  half  coluinns  with  Composite  capitals  after  Roman  m 
models,  that  bear  a  but  slightly  projecting  belt  course.   The 
low  upper  story  is  subdivided  by  amall  lonic  pilasters  with  an- 
gular  gables  extending  in  a  zigzag  line.   A  simple  modillion 
cornice  crowns  the  whole.   The  tapestry-like  facing  of  the  fa- 
çade with  white  and  red  slabs  is  espeoially  noteworthy;  it  évi- 
dences the  love  of  the  gerraans  for  picturesque  effect,  that  is 
expressed  in  the  same  manner  in  the  Merovingian  buildings. (Fig- 
203). 

Besides  the  church  buildings,  the  monastery  buildings  stand 
in  the  foreground  of  artistic  activity.   With  determining  inf- 
luence upon  the  évolution  of  western  monastic  existence  were 
the  rules  establèshed  by  S.  Benedict,  by  which  was  prescribed 
the  community  life  of  the  monks.   But  the  problems  of  the  mon- 
astery were  not  alone  limited  to  enhance  the  cure  of  the  soûl; 
the  monasteries  should  rather  become  central  seats  of  endeavo- 
rs  to  elevate  èivilization.   On  the  happily  located  Monte  Cas- 
sino  (southern  Italy)  had  Benedict  founded  in  the  year  529  the 
first  western  monastery,  which  became  a  highly  esteemed  place 
of  culture,  from  which  the  richest  artistic  impulses  were  bor- 
ne  beyond  the  Alps.   tikewise  the  Bénédictine  monasteries  erec- 
ted  on  irankish  soil,  among  which  those  at  Qentula  in  Normandy, 
fontanella  near  Rouen,  Tours,  fulda,  S.  Sali  and  on  the  Reich- 
enau  stand  in  the  first  line,  showing  themselves  as  very  impo- 
ortant  atarting  points  for  ail  western  évolution  of  civilizat- 
ion  and  of  art. 

The  already  mentioned  plan  of  the  monastery  of  S.  Gall  prés- 
ents us  wi'th  full  conclusions  (Fig.  208).   The  middle  of  the 
whole  is  occupied  by  the  cloister  court  (h),  surrounded  by  the 
vaulted  open  porticos,  the  cloister  aisles  (c),  that  on  the  n 
north  side  being  closed  by  the  nave  of  the  church  (A,  see  page 
180), and  on  the  other  three  sides  by  the  inner  buildings  of 
the  monastery  (the  inner  clausure).   Among  them  the  eastern 
contains  the  dwelling  of  the  monks  in  the  structure  (B),  lying 
in  the  exterior  of  the  transverse  aisle  of  the  church,  below 
indeed  being  the  chapter  (assembly,  couvent)  hall  with  the  war- 
med  living  room  of  the  community  (calef actorium) ,  over  it  being 
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the  dormitory  (sleeping  hall).   On  the  northern  cloister  aisle 
lies  the  refectory  (dining  hall  D),  beside  it  (in  the  angle  to- 
ward  the  West)  the  kitchen  (P),  and  on  the  western  cloister  w 
wing  the  cellar  (E).  This  arrangement  was  retained  during  the 
entire  middle  âges  as  a  lixed  standard,  whereby  indeed  accord- 
ing  to  the  conditions  of  the  ground,  the  cloister  court  soaie- 
times  came  to  be  on  the  northern  side  of  the  church  (gontanel- 
la).  At  tîie  eastern  choir  were  found  at  one  side  the  sacristy 
with  pararaent  chamber  (K),  on  the  other  side  being  the  library 
and  the  writing  room  (L).  Around  this  nucleus  plan  were  grou- 
ped  in  the  outer  court,  which  was  enclosed  by  a  fortified  con- 
tinuons wall  ("outer  clausure")  often  defended  by  towers,  the 
remaining  structures  for  living,  educational  and  assistance 
purposes,  as  well  as  for  the  houshold  requirements  of  the  mon- 
astery.  2or  as  far  as  possible,  thèse  were  to  be  fulfilled  by 
the  labor  of  the  members  of  the  monastery.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  church  and  beside  the  transverse  aisle  and  the  choir 
lay  the  abbot*.  dwelling  (S),  before  it  being  the  school  house 
(T),  then  the  guest  house  (U)  with  its  dépendance  (V),  opposi- 
on  the  south  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  church  being  the  pil- 
griffis'  house  (l)  with  kitchen  (2).  Eastward  and  opposite  the 
dwelling  of  the  abbot  was  that  of  the  ohysician  (Z),  opposite 
the  choir  being  the  great  hospital  (W),  then  (Y)  the  school  of 
tbe  novices  (for  the  éducation  of  the  pupils  received)  and  be- 
side it  the  cemetery  (lô).  The  entiee  southern  side  of  the  ou- 
ter court  received  the  buildings  for  housekeeping,  the  bakery 
and  brewery  (6)  next  the  monastery  kitchen,  the  mill  (8  and  9), 
the  cooper' :  and  tinner's  shop  (3)  beside  the  cellar,  behind 
the  refectory  being  the  mechanics^  shop  (10).  The  eastern  si- 
de was  utilized  for  the  agricultural  structures,  the  stables 
(4,  5,  18),  barns,  sheds  (17)  and  the  servants'  house  (19). 
în  exact  accordance  with  this  plan  the  monastery  design  could 
Dot  be  erected,  since  the  conditions  of  the  site  were  not  con- 
sidered  in  it.  But  it  afiords  a  very  instructive  example  of 
the  great  architectural  ideas,  that  tne  first  period  of  weste- 
rn ffionastic  architecture  established  in  the  days  of  Charlegagne. 
Nothing  more  remains  of  the  buildings  themselves,  as  well  as  of 
most  other  monasteries  of  this  time. 
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Ic'^   Sfaarlemagne  also  displayed  an  animated  zeal  in  the  érection 
of  palaces,  of  which  the  most  important  were  those  at  Aix-la- 
Ohapelle,  Ingelheim,  Nymwegen,  Prankfort  and  ïïoris.   Likewise 
of  thèse  but  very  few  remains  raay  be  proved,  from  which  it  is 
generally  deduced,  that  the  chapel  and  a  large  hall  structure 
with  a  séries  of  buildings  enclosing  some  iourts  formed  the 
most  important  parts  of  the  impérial  palaces.   Into  the  city 
hall  at  Aix-la-Ohapelle  are  built  certain  parts  of  the  Garlo- 
vingian  hall,  an  elongated  rectangular  room  with  an  apse  at  t 
the  western  end  and  a  horizontal  wooden  ceiling.   With  greater 
certainty  may  be  restored  the  hall  building  at  Ingelheim  (erec- 
ted  between  807  and  817).   The  plan  forms  an  elongated  rectan- 
gle subdivided  by  two  cross  walls  into  a  large  hall  and  two  s- 
smaller  rooms.  The  former  has  the  shape  of  a  Roman  basilica, 
whose  relative  dimensions  are  aocurately  preserved  (95.5  x  47.8 
ft.),  thus  the  internai  length  being  twice  the  width,  as  pres- 
cribed  by  Vitruvius),  with  a  projecting  semioircular  niche  ha- 
ving  the  width  of  the  middle  aisle,  that  oocupies  3/5  the  wid- 
th of  the  hall.  On  two  rows  of  stone  columns  in  each,  connec- 
ted  by  round  arches, rests  the  horizontal  wooden  ceiling.   The 
two  smaller  rooms  before  this  hall,  indeed  intended  as  entran- 
ce  hall  and  vestibule,  were  divided  by  internai  free  supports 
parallel  to  the  side  walls, into  three  aisles  of  egual  width. 
We  hâve  no  further  data  relating  to  the  architecture,  aside  f 
from  the  Qorinthian  capitals  with  impost  blocks,  that  were  in- 
deed introduced  from  Ravenna, —  they  are  the  same  capitals  as 
those  of  the  church  of  S.  Justinus  at  Hôchst-a-M.   The  animat- 
ed stâtements  of  contemporary  writers  concerning  the  magnific- 
ence of  the  impérial  palaces  with  long  rows  of  antique  columns 
and  the  splendor  of  marble  and  of  noble  metals,  in  combination 
with  the  art  forms  of  other  architectural  fragments  and  monum- 
ents of  the  Qarlovingian  period,  awake  in  ws  the  conception, 
that  this  substantially  means  a  reanimation,  a  renaissance  of 
the  antique,  entirely  produced  by  the  Personal  will  of  the  mon- 
arch,  but  which,  even  if  unconsciously,  was  gradually  permeat- 
ed  by  the  national  6erman  individual  life. 

Qharlemagne's  court  art  fostering  stone  e®nstruction,  looking 
backward  and  preserving  antique  traditions,  penetrated  into  t 
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the   people  but  slightly.   They  firmly  adiktered  to  their  native 
wooden  construction,  which  already  in  the  time  of  the  ^erovin- 
gians  had  attained  to  a  certain  technical  maturity.   We  hâve 
indeed,  on  account  of  the  perishable  material,  no  remains  the- 
reof,  but  important  written  évidence.   Venantius  Portunatus  w 
was  bishop  of  Poitiers  about  560,  gave  high  praise  in  his  poe- 
ms  to  the  flourishing  cities  on  the  Rhine,  whose  "masterly  fra- 
med  buildings"  with  the  rooms  paneled  to  protect  from  wind  and 
weather,  and  the  airy  galleries  surrounding  the  building  on  ail 
sides,  *richly  appearing  from  the  master's  hand  and  artistical- 
ly  carved*  *  ,  which  deserves  more  regard,  since  he  was  a  wide- 
ly  traveled  Italian,  well  acquainted  with  the  splendid  struct- 
ures of  his  native  land.   We  must  likewise  assume,  that  in  the 
days  of  ©harlemagne  wooden  architecture  found  itself  on  a  high 
plane;  it  is  also  known,  that  he  himself  sent  skilled  workmen 
in  wood  to  the  South,  while  he  called  (Wôlsche)  masons  and  st- 
onecutters  from  thence  for  his  northern  stone  buildings.   Thus 
the  traditional  Serman  ornamentation,  based  on  contact  with  t 
the  Roman  antique,  received  from  the  Early  Christian  séries  of 
forms  of  Italy,  permeated  by  eastern  and  especially  by  Byzant- 
ine éléments;  (Fig.  309),  obtaining  that  traininé  and  enrichm- 
ent,  by  which  it  became  the  basis  for  the  décorative  art  of  t 
the  early  Romanesque  period. 

♦  ftàmay   with  you,    with    the  walla  of   ashlar   atones,    muoh   high- 
er   appeapa    to  me  a  maaterly  work,    hère    the  wooden  arohitea  tare» 
À  pëneled   room,    proteoting  ua  from  wind  and  weather,    the  carp- 
ent^rà^. permit ting  nowhere  a  gaping  orevioe.      Otherwiae  only 
stone   and   mortar    together  proteot  ua;    hère   the  friendly  foreat 
afforda   it    to   ua,      Àirily   aurround    the  exterior   of    the   buildi- 
ng   the   atatâly   galleriea,    riohly   appearing  from    the  maater's 
hand   and   artiatisal ly  oarved^,      Venantiua  tortunatua. 

In  the  southern  provinces  of  the  Prankish  empire,  in  Italy 
was  expressed  under  the  Qarlovingians  in  ever  increasing  meas- 
ure  the  pénétration  of  the  Qerman  art  spirit.  Indeed  it  show- 
ed  itself  there  less  in  the  plan  of  the  buildings,  than  in  the 
adoption  of  that  style  of  decoaation,  which  was  developed  by 
the  Lombards  in  upper  Italy,  but  lirst  after  their  rule  reach- 
ed  full  maturity,  and  then  also  extended  widely  in  middle  Ita- 
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Italy.   At  least  the  Foman  and  also  in  part  the  Byzantine  élé- 
ments of  Italian  ornamental  art  of  this  time  are  richly  permé- 
ated  by  northern  motives,  just  as  also  the  coMtemporary  sculp- 
ture is  entirely  penetrated  by  the  Sernian  spirit. 

Still  the  basilican  type  on  Italian  aoil  in  the  8  th  and  9 
/(J^^thecenturies  cône  to  no  further  developaent.   iut  one  peculiar- 
ity,  borrowed  from  the  Byzantine  churches,  naakes  itself  appar- 
ent, the  teraination  of  each  of  the  three  aisles  at  the  east 
by  a  separate  apse,  Among  the  monuments  a  rebuilding  of  the 
famous  Milanese  church  of  S.  Ambpogio  stands  in  the  first  place; 
froffl  it  remain  only  the  three  apses  (c^oœpleted  855),  retained 
in  the  later  and  still  existing  structure.  In  the  10  th  cent- 
ury  appeared  almost  a  stop  in  the  previously  strikingly  décad- 
ent art  Works  of  Uiddle  and  upper  Italy,  and  when  thèse  awoke 
to  new  life  about  the  middle  of  the  11  th  century,  they  soon 
assumed  that  mighty  upward  flight,  with  which  enters  the  peri- 
od  of  the  style  of  the  Romanesque  middle  âges. 
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/(f^--^-    XI.  BYZAN^flNg  ARCHITECTURE. 
1.  General  and  hishorical  basis. 
fonger  than  to  ail  other  provinces  of  tfae  former  Roman  world 
empire,  there  remained  to  the  eastern  Roman  kingdoni  its  posses- 
sions in  the  Balkan  peninsula,  prohected  against  invasion  by 
tiie  Qermanic  peoples  and  tbe  shock  of  Islam  pressing  forward 
from  the  Orient. The  anicenh  high  civilization  of  the  Qreeks  a 
and  Romans  maintained  itself  longest  there.  But  its  conclusi- 
on in  the  Byzantine  empire  shows  in  a  striking  degree  the  thor- 
ough  transformations  experienced  by  an  isolated  art  tendency, 
if  it  be  transferred  to  a  différent  site  of  civilization.  The 
new  empire  coaprised  the  frontier  provinces  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
man empire,  which  lay  in  part  in  the  East,  partly  in  the  West. 
On  the  border  line  between  the  East  and  the  West  wae ■  founded 
Byzantium  as  the  capital,  in  which  was  subsequently  perfected 
the  civilized  life  of  the  new  empire.  This  was  from  the  first 
equally  accessible  to  influences  from  the  East  and  the  West. 
But  the  political  centre  of  gravity  of  eastern  Rome  lay  in  the 
Asian  provinces.  Therefore  Asian  influences  showed  themselves 
stronger  than  Suropean.   Hence  it  came,  that  ail  political  bas- 
es, still  the  same  in  both  halves  of  the  empire,  the  same  form 
of  government,  the  same  laws  and  the  same  religion,  were  very 
soon  filled  with  a  différent  spirit  in  the  eastern  Roman  empire, 
from  that  in  the  western.   In  it  the  new  monarchs  eagerly  gras- 
ped  the  classical  civilization  ^as  the  inheritance  of  the  decay- 
ing  empire,  and  sought  to  make  Ghristianity  useful,  giving  to 
it  a  new  and  deieloping  life.  But  in  eastern  Rome  the  gover^a- 
ment  assumed  an  Asian-despotic  character,  that  was  but  slight- 
ly  softened  by  Christian  customs.  Puérile  couttly  and  servile 
cérémonial  dominated  ail  forms  of  life  and  the  entire  nature 
of  the  State,  by  whose  bureaucratie  restraint  the  free  develop- 
ment  of  powers  was  very  much  restrained.  The  contrast  between 
the  East  and  the  West,  already  based  on  the  thoroughly  différ- 
ent conceptions  of  life,  became  even  more  acute  and  gradually 
led  to  a  deep  séparation  of  the  two  developments  of  civilizat- 
ion, that  also  finally  (in^the  year  1054)  was  expressed  in  a 
complète  séparation  of  the  Greek  church  from  the  Roman. 

The  gênerai  picture  presented  by  Byzantine  architecture  th- 
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there^ore  lacks  that  migbty,  flourishing  and  progressive  cour- 
se of  development,  that  one  might  expect  in  an  empire  with  an 
existence  of  a  thousand  years.   The  actual  highest  period  lay 
in  the  days  of  Justinian,  with  w.hose  grand  architectural  créa- 
tions, yet  falling  in  the  Early  Christian  period,  a  very  proœ- 

ising  basis  was  created  for  Byzantine  art.   But  the  later  p 
period  never  advanced  beyond  thia,  even  in  its  best  works.  -T 
The  image  quarrel  (V26-S42I  caused  by  puérile  religions  dispu- 
tes about  the  statement  of  Christian  dogmas  and  by  dynastie  c 
causes  between  the  iconoolasts  (image  breakers)  and  the  ioono- 
dules  (image  worshipers),  wherein  the  latter  remained  victors, 
weakened  the  empire  for  more  than  a  century  and  paralyzed  ail 
advances  in  artistic  activity.  Only  after  its  termination  and 
under  the  Maoedonian  emperors  (867-2056)  did  this  take  a  new 
upward  course,  .when  the  oriental  influences  were  checked  and 
the  classical,  Sreco-Roman  tendencies  came  into  the  foreground. 

'The  splendor  of  the  empire  diminished  in  the  succeeding  four 
centuries.   In  the  year  1204  the  crusaders  conquered  Constanti- 
nople  and  founded  the  "Latin  empire"( 1204-1261).   This  was  in- 
deed  reconquered  by  the  founder  of  the  last  Byzantine  dynasty, 
Palaeologusps  (1261-1453).   But  under  them  the  Byzantine  empi- 
re sank  ever  lojjer,  until  at  last  entirely  paralyzed,  it  fell 
in  the  contest  with  the  Turks  penetrating  beyond  the  Sosphorus. 
—  But  in  contrast  with  the  distracted  condition  of  the  West, 
the  Byzantine  empire,  until  late  in  the  second  thousand  years, 
enjoyed  a  unified  and  complète  civilization,  far  exceeding  the 
acquisitions  of  oontemporary  western  peoples,   Its  capital  dev- 
elojjed  an  artistic  magnificence,  whose  da25zling  splendor  exer- 
cised  an  even  magical  effect  upon  the  cbusaders  from  the  West. 

II.   Evolution  of  the  architecture  and  the  monuments. 
The  centre  of  architecti:^ral  activity  lay  in  church  architec- 
ture, as  during  the  Early  Christian  period.  For  it  was  deter- 
minative  the  central  building,  at  first  indeed  in  the  form  in 
which  it  was  represented  in  S.  Sophia  and  the  works  of  the  7- 
th  century.   In  the  later  period  it  experienced  many  changes, 
which  however  brought  no  substantially  new  tendencies  into  the 
treatment  of  interiors,  but  chiefly  related  to  the  structural 
froblems  of  the  substructure  of  the  dôme.   The  joyful  forœative 
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créative  power  of  the  western  middle  âges  found  no  counterpart 
in  coûtemporary  Byzantine  architecture.   Likewise  where  the  1 
latter  was  transported  by  commercial  relations  farther  to  the 
West  on  another  soil,  as  to  upper  Italy  and  Sicily,  it  passed 
into  no  notable  advanced  development.   Only  the  peoples  of  the 
r^'Sast,  recently  converted  to  the  Greek  churoh  in  Armenia  and 
Russia,  developed  peculiarities,  that  cùieily  related  to  tne 
domain  of  ornamentation. 

The  ground  plan  of  the  Byzantine  church  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  interior  follows  the  design  already  given  in  the  prev- 
iously  mentioned  Early  Christian  churches  at  Thessalonica,  My- 
ra,  Ancyra  and  Gassaba  (see  page  16Ô).   Por  the  main  interior 
the  form  of  the  usually  regular  Greek  cross  with  short  tpaes- 
verse  arms  is  determinative  (Pig.  210).   Before  this  lies  on 
the  West  a  single  or  double  narthex.   'The  eastero  arm  of  the 
cross  is  extended  by  the  presbytery,  which  ends  in  an  intern- 
ally  circular,  but  externally  often  polygonal  and  projecting 
apse.  The  two  side  arms  of  the  cross  are  no  longer  separated 
by  colonnades  from  the  middle  area,  but  remain  open.   They  are 
connected  with  the  corner  rooms  lying  on  the  entrance  and  alt- 
ar  sides,  so  that  thèse  appear  in  a  certain  sensé  as  side  ais- 
les.   The  latter  terminate  at  both  sides  of  the  altar  space  in 
the  pastophon,  which  open  into  the  presbytery  and  pro.ject  into 
this,  on  the  left  i^northern)  side  as  the  prothesis  for  the  ke- 
eping  of  the  sacred  vessels  and  the  présentation  of  the  conse- 
crated  gifts,  opposite  (South)  as  the  diaconicon  as  a  sacristy. 
The  presbytery  thus  widens  into  an  interior  in  three  divisions. 
To  obtain  a  better  séparation  of  the  sanctuary  from  the  middle 
space  intended  for  believers,  the  bhoir  screens  were  extended 
to  colonnades  with  entablatures,  from  which  was  finally  deri-v- 
ed  the  iconostasis,  the  closed  wall  with  reliefs,  which  remov- 
ed  the  sacred  service  from  the  eyes  oi  the  multitude.   Through 
its  middle  doorway  only  the  priests  had  admission.   Since  by 
the  omission  of  the  colonnades  in  the  transverse  areas  small 
space  remained,  gallerèes  became  ever  more  rare,  and  they  were 
finally  limited  to  the  inner  side  of  the  narthex.   By  this  ar- 
rangement the  ground  plan  in  its  external  outlines  received 
the  form  of  a  rectangle  or  approximate  square,  adjoined  at  the 
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entrance  by  the  wide  narthex  and  on  the  other  side  by  ^the  aps- 
es.  Some  cfaurches  also  expressed  on  the  exterior  the  Greek  c 
cross  form  by  the  projection  of  the  transverse  arms  beyond  the 
^external  side  walls  (as  for  example  at  the  monastery  church  at 
Scripu  in  Boetia,  and  in  a  less  reéular  grouping  at  S.  Marco 
in  Venice. ). 

Thèse  typical  forms  of  éround  plan  of  the  Byzantine  church 
were  fully  developed  toward  the  end  of  the  8  th  century.   It 
stands  in  intimate  relations  to  the  arrangement  of  the  dômes, 
not  only  determinative  for  the  internai  impression,  but  also 
for  the  external  effect.   ^mong  thèse  the  great  central  dôme 
over  the  middle  square  occuoies  the  dominating  position,  to  • 
îïhich  the  side  dômes  are  subordinated»   îhese  rest  ohiefly  ov- 
er the  square  rooms  in  the  four  angles  of  the  transverse  ais- 
le  and  the  narthex,  also  frequently  over  the  pastophoreion, 
^^.>less  commonly  above  the  transepts  themselves  (S.  à^arco  in  Ven- 
ice), whereby  the  Greek  cross  is  expressed  in  even  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  dômes. 

ffor  the  structure,  the  most  important  problem  consisted  in 
the  vaulting  of  the  rooms  and  before  ail  in  the  construction 
of  the  main  dôme  and  its  substructure.   Por  this  new  solutions 
were  developed  in  time,  that  again  reacted  on  the  form  of  the 
ground  plan.   'The  heavy  piers  at  the  angles  of  the  square,  re- 
tained  from  the  Early  Christian  period,  were  soon  replaced  by 
four  columns,  which  were  sufficient  for  the  most  modest  dimen- 
sions (see  the  gtound  plan  of  the  smaller  church  in  Pig.  212). 
Arches  of  wide  spans  support  the  superstructure  of  the  dôme  a 
and  connect  thèse  columns,  and  smaller  arches  extend  from  thè- 
se to  the  external  or  transverse  walls.   This  System  with  four 
columns  is  already  found  in  the  church  of  the  Madonna  (S.  The- 
otikos)  built  about  900  at  Oonstantinople.  (Figs.  210,  211). 

for  a  séries  of  monastery  churches  the  larger  domical  const- 
ruction in  the  catholicon  of  the  monastery  of  S.  Lukas  in  Pho- 
cis  became  typical. (Pig.  212).  Hère  the  central  area  in  the 
ground  plan  is  indeed  square,  but  is  transformed  into  an  octa- 
gon  above  by  truiapets,  i.e.,  stepped  corbellings  of  the  angles, 
on  which  rests  the  dôme,  The  load  is  received  by  12  piers,  of 
which  four  stand  at  the  angles  of  the  square  with  two  others 
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at  each  side  beneath  the  angles  of  the  inscribed  octagon.   By 
the  arches  that  extend  between  the  piers  themselves  and  between 
the  piers  and  the  enclosing  walls,  the  thrust  of  the  dôme  was 
transferred  to  the  outer  walls,  so  that  a  technically  excellent 
construction  was  obtained,   It  brou^ht  a  visible  advance,  sin- 
ce  tne  middle  area  was  undivided  by  columns  or  piers, and  its 
entire  width  extended  before  the  triply  divided  ppesbytery. 
(Cjompare  in  Pig.  218  the  ground  plan  of  the  larger  church  with 
that  of  the  smaller).   Çor  more  modest  proportions  the  dôme  i 
itself  might  even  be  placed  on  the  walls  of  the  church.  From 
this  plan  was  derived  the  simpler  System  with  8  supports,  that 
/  (3in  manifold  variations  found  gênerai  employment,  especially  in 
monastery  architecture. 

While  in  the  ground  plan  the  central  idea  recèdes  by  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  rooms  on  a  longitudinal  axis,  this  becomes  t 
the  more  strongly  emphasized  in  the  structure,  since  the  main 
dôme  was  carried  considerably  higher,  when  it  was  set  on  a  cy- 
lindrical  or  polygonal  suostructure,  the  drum.lffrom  the  9  th 
century  onward).   This  drum  forms  the  most  important  innovati- 
on in  Byzantine  architecture.   It  provides  a  very  peculiarly 
adapted  place  for  locating  Windows,  that  led  an  extremely  fav- 
orable light  into  the  principal  internai  room.   The  side  dômes 
likewise  received  such  a  drum  with  a  corresponding  subordinat- 
ion to  the  main  dôme.   The  remaining  covering  of  the  interior 
followed  in  the  manner  already  practised  in  the  Early  Christi- 
an period,  so  far  as  domical  vaults  were  not  also  employed, 
The  cross  arms  adjoining  the  middle  domed  room  were  spanned  -by 
wide  tunnel  vaults,  and  the  transepts  by  tunnel  or  cross  vaults. 

The  technics  of  the  exécution  exhibit  only  unimportant  inno- 
vations in  cofflparison  to  the  Sarly  Christian  mode  of  construc- 
tion.  In  the  external  masonry  appears  a  great  préférence  for 
a  variegated  animation  of  the  surfaces  by  the  alternation  of 
red  bricks  in  courses  with  chiefly  yellow  ashlars  in  continuo- 
us  horizontal  courses  and  regular  bond.   Thereby  is  not  only 
produced  a  very  expressive  and  picturesque  effect,  but  is  also 
created  a  quieting  and  equalizing  contrast  to  the  animated  li- 
nes  of  the  arches  and  doraes.(Fig.  213).   The  vaults  are  mostly 
executed  with  thin  bricks  and  thick  mortar  joints.   The  Syzan- 
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Byzantine  masons  prepared  their  mortar  of  such  excellent  quai- 
ity,  that  in  certain  caonuments  the  dôme  still  holds  together, 
even  with  a  partial  fall  of  tbe  substpucture, 

The  architectural  treatment  is  indeed  based  on  the  antique 
treasury  of  lorm,  but  composes  the  éléments  taken  therefpom  in 
such  a  free  manner,  that  the  classical  prototype  is  scarcely 
recoginiable.   As  external  architectural  members  occur  almost 
/^  wholly  rare,  slightly  projecting  and  blnntly  prof iled  belts  a 
and  siffiilar  main  cornioes,  together  with  blind  arcades  and  ni- 
ches, which  at  the  same  time  hâve  the  problem  to  afford  a  réd- 
uction of  the  masses  of  the  walls,   About  from  the  11  th  cent- 
ury  onward  appeared  the  endeavor  to  gracefully  animate  the  fa- 
çades bjf  zigzag  bands  (especially  on  the  arches  of  Windows  and 
doorways),  frets,  relief  slabs,  brick  friezes  and  band  patterns, 
composed  of  glazed  bricks  of  varions  colors.   The  round  arches 
at  the  doorways  and  Windows  were  preferably  stilted  (furnished 
with  vertical  imposts).  Prequently  occur  horseshoe  as  well  as 
pointed  and  keel  arches  in  their  place.   In  the  later  period 
the  Windows  continually  became  narrower,  first  in  the  drum  and 
then  also  in  the  enclosing  walls,  until  they  finally  appear  on- 
^ly  as  high  and  narrow  slits  in  the  wall,  enclosed  by  mouldings. 
On  the  drum,  they  are  flanked  by  round  colurans,  that  frequent- 
ly  support  the  often  strongly  projecting  arched  caps  over  the 
Windows.  Thèse  are  directly  intersected  by  the  dôme  without 
a  cornice  at  its  base  (Pig.  214).   The  arched  caps  thus  form 
the  uppermost  crown  of  the  drum,  extending  around  the  drum  wi- 
th animated  movement,  The  motive  expressed  by  them  was  also 
finally  transferred  to  the  façade  surfaces,  in  which  occur  ro-^ 
und  and  segmentai  arches  as  a  free  termination  of  the  extern- 
al walls  in  a  new  appearance.   The  spandrels  of  the  dômes  and 
vaults  at  first  remain  plain  as  at  the  church  of  S.  Sophia. 
Later  the  spandrels  are  so  decorated  by  bricks,  that  the  hemi- 
spherical  form  of  the  dôme  still  appears.   In  certain  cases  t 
the  drum  is  crowned  by  a  pyramidal  roof  to  protect  the  dôme, 
Then  the  tunnel  vaults  reoeive  gable  roofs  over  the  cross  arms, 
over  the  side  rooms  being  low  shed  roofs  sloping  from  the  int- 
ernai walls. 

The  décoration  of  the  interior  (Pig.  215)  does  not  proceed 
by  architectural  relief  ornamentation  of  the  walls  and  surfaces 
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of  the  vaults  in  the  antique  sensé,  but  by  a  rich  ornamentati- 
on  with  varicolored  marble  facings,  mosaics  and  paintings.   As 
architectural  members  are  properly  found  merely  columns  with 
weakly  profiled  archivokts  and  similar  impost  mouldings.   The 
capitals  of  the  columns  exhibit  in  the  f irst  period  the  trape- 
zoidal  and  enlarged  upwards  Byzantine-Early-Christian  form  or 
that  of  a  basket-like  block,  reduced  or  rounded  off  below.  h 
i,ater  flower  corollas  with  classical  reminiscances  were  prefer- 
red,  on  which  were  plaoed  sharply  eut  acanthus  leaves  in  patt- 
em-like  forms  and  play  of  lines,  and  in  very  flat  relief,  (Pig. 
216),  The  shafts  of  the  columns  are  diminished  without  entas- 
is,  and  the  bases  vary  but  little  from  the  antique  models.   On 
the  pavements  extend  marble  mosaics  in  geometrical  patterns  in 
lavish  abundance  and  magnificence.  The  lower  portion  of  the 
walls  is  covered  by  marble  slabs,  the  upper  part  and  the  under- 
sides  of  the  vaults  are  most  splendidly  eguipped  with  mosaics 
of  glass  rods,  that  monumental  mode  of  ornamentation,  that  was 
already  practised  by  the  masters  of  the  Early  Christian  period, 
but  which  was  particularly  suited  to  the  Byzantine  by  its  hea- 
vy  magnificence  and  the  rythmic  restraint.   They  brought  this 
branch  of  art  to  high  perfection  and  developed  in  it  a  peculi- 
ar  style  required  by  the  strong  subordination  to  the  rules  of 
the  church,  whose  influence  upon  western  art  is  perceptible  u 
until  our  own  time.   ihere  the  use  of  the  costly  ornamental  a 
and  figure  mosaics  was  inadvisable  for  lack  of  means  or  for  -o- 
ther  reasons,  fresco  paintings  appeared  instead  in  quite  the 
same  mode  of  conception  and  exécution. 

In  the  ornament  is  expressed  still  the  imitation  of  the  tex- 
tile character  of  ancient  oriental  art,  Its  basai  éléments 
are  geometrical  forms  and  conventionalized  scroll-work,  that 
in  the  f irst  period  permit  récognition  of  many  similirities  to 
early  Srecian  ornamentation,  but  assumes  a  severe  and  pattern- 
like  form  in  the  lifeless  and  rigid  treatment  of  acanthus  lea- 
ves.  In  the  scrolls  and  figures  are  interwoven  many  Christian 
symbols,  besides  generally  the  Sreek  cross, 

î  Since  the  exhibition  of  statues  was  forbidden  by  the  church, 
sculpture  found  zealous  culture  only  in  the  domain  of  the^min- 
or  arts,  in  ivory  carving,  attaining  great  famé  therein.   On 
the  few  architectural  monuments,  that  also  exhibit  relief  slabs. 
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tbese  scarcely  appear  except  as  enlaréed  transfers  of  ivory  r 
reliefs  to  stone. 

The  iDost  important  monuments  are:-  in  Gonstantinople;  S.  Th- 
eotokos  (church  of  the  Madonna),  built  about  900  (b^igs.  810, 
211),  a  regulap  plan  with  4  columns  and  a  doubled  narthex  wide- 
ly  projecting,  a  main  and  four  side  dôfflès^lthe  latter  over  the 
narthex),  the  exterior  in  a  very  expressive  treatment:  the  pan- 
tepoptes  church  with  but  one  dôme,  and  the  siàilarly  planned 
Pantocrator,  both  of  the  tl  th  century,  the  latter  as  the  bur- 
ial  place  of  the  Gomnenes  dynasty  (1057-1204),  enlarged  by  se- 
veral  additions;  the  church  of  the  Saviour,  particularly  impor- 
tant, since  its  complète  décoration  in  ornamental  and  figure 
relief,  marble  facings,  mosaics  and  paintings,  has  been  preaer- 
ved  until  our  time,  while  ail  other  churches  hâve  lost  their 
ornamentation  through  the  enmity  of  the  Turks  toward  figures. 

In  Trapezunt:-  the  church  of  S.  Sophia,  ground  plan  with  4 
columns  and  portico,  internai  narthex  and  two  side  wings  as  a 
additions  to  the  arms  of  the  cross. 

In  Thessâlonica:-  (Salonica);  the  church  of  S.  Sardius  with 
entirely  regular  ground  plan  according  to  the  scheme  with  4  c 
columns,  and  the  church  of  the  Apostles,  completed  in  the  11 
th  century,  where  the  inner  narthex  also  extends  along  the  ai- 
des about  the  interior  with  4  columns;  the  drums  are  proporti- 
onately  high  and  are  richly  éofedtvided.   The  church  of  3.  Eli- 
as (S'ig.  217)  was  built  in  the  year  1012  and  so  far  differs 
from  the  rule,  that  its  side  transepts  also  terminate  with  a 
semicircular  apse. 

In  Athens  are  several  churches,  among  them  the  Panagia  Gorg- 
iko  (old  cathedral)  affords  particular  interest  by  the  rich 
relief  eroamant  on  the  façades,  and  the  splendid  S.  Eleutheri- 
os  recalljng  strikingly  even  on  the  exterior  the  internai  sub- 
division and  the  Byzantine  style,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
9  th  century.  (ïig.  218). 

Great  importance  for  the  ecclesiastical  life  of  the  East  was 
secured  by  the  monastery  plans,  and  among  them  especially  the 
monasteries  built  since  the  9  th  century  on  Mt.  Atbos  on  the 
northern  coast  of  the  Aegean  Sea.   In  them  were  éradually  dev- 
eloped  fixed  rules  for  the  plans  of  monôstery  buildirjés,  the 
arts  w,ere  zealously  cultivated,  and  indeed  net  merely  during 
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tfce  actuel  flourishine  of  Byzantine  architecture,  but  likewise 
in  the  period  of  decay  and  even  under  the  Turkish  rule.  Until 
the  présent  day  are  they  preserved  es  a  monastic  republic  with 
20  fortified  walled  monasteries  and  as  a  cbief  location  of  By- 
zantine art  methods.  Cf  the  numerous  monastic  churcbes,  tbet 
at  Scriput  in  Boetia  (built  873-874)  with  low  dôme  and  tunnel 

'^i^  vaults  over  aisles  and  narthex,  es  well  as  the  catholicon  of 
S.  Lukas  in  Phocis  hâve  aireedy  been  mentioned.  Vath  the  lat- 
ter  agrées  in  the  êround  plan  the  monastery  church  of  Daphni 
(il  tb  century)  and  S.  Théodore  in  ^isitra  (129ô;  southern  Gr- 
eece).  The  system  with  8  supports  is  represented  by  the  cath- 
olicon of  the  monastery  of  Nea  Moni  on  Ghios,  and  by  the  chur- 
ch at  Crina  influenced  by  it,  interestiné  for  its  animated  ar- 
ched  and  blind  arcade  architecture  with  brick  ornamentetior. 

Eiikewise  outside  the  Byzantine  empire,  some  purely  Byzantine 
monuments  crieineted  in  the  provinces  of  Italy,  either  dépend- 
ent on  or  influenced  by  animated  commercial  relations,  in  Pal- 
ermo  being  the  little  church  of  S.  ^'eria  dell'  Ammiraglio,  cal- 
led  Martorana  (founded  1147),  in  ^hich  the  round  arches  are  r 
eplaced  by  pointed  ones  (see  Vol.  2),  at  Stilo  in  southern  It- 
aly being  La  Cattolica,  and  in  Venice  the  famous  church  ?.  M.ar- 
co,  the  greatest  création  of  Byzantine  architecture  in  the  mid- 
die  âges.  On  the  site  and  utiliziné  certain  parts  of  an  earl- 
ier  basilica,  burned  in  976,  built  in  the  11  th  century  and  d 
dedicated  in  1094,  it  bears  ail  the  marks  of  a  consistently  ex- 
ecuted  Byzantine  central  structure;  ground  plan  of  the  Greek 
cross  with  side  aisles  eut  off  by  arcades,  dômes  over  the  mid- 
dle  area,  the  arros  of  the  cross  and  the  single  narthex,  that 
is  also  extended  along  the  sides  to  the  transverse  aisle  and, 

'/Tcovered  by  small  dômes. (Pig.  219).  The  internai  décoration  ( 
(F'ig.  215)  refuses  the  effect  of  architectural  members  in  re- 
lief and  places  chief  value  on  the  covering  of  the  lower  parts 
with  precious  and  brièhtly  colored  marble  slabs,  on  the  rich 
contrast  of  variegated  columns  with  êilded  capitels,  and  the 
ornamentation  of  the  upper  portions  with  splendidly  colored 
mosaics  shinine  with  gold  in  an  oriental  and  even  fabulous  ri- 
chness.  The  unity  of  style  is  not  retained,  since  even  in  the 
17  th  century  work  was  carried  on  for  the  external  and  internai 
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construction.  Tbe  érand  portais  treated  in  Lombard-BoiEaDesque 
style  with  cclumns  and  arches  (Piê.  220)  beloné  to  a  rebuildi- 
ing  dedicated  in  1094,  the  free  round  arcbed  teraiinô tiens  over 
the  deep  recessed  niches  of  the  vestibule  were  also  still  dec- 
orated  in  the  14  th  century  by  Gothic  recessed  arches  and  cro- 
ckets. 

P^L   interestin^  architectural  éroup  op  western  Poman-EarlyC 
Christian  and  Byzantine  art  is  composed  of  the  cathedral  and. 
S.  Posca  on  Torcello  near  Venice,(Pié.  221).   The  cathedral 
dates  beck  to  the  year  650  in  its  eround  plan.   But  to  the  an- 
^  cient  structure  belonés  only  the  principal  apse,  in  which  the 
seats  rise  as  in  an  amphithéâtre  (with  référence  to  the  annul- 
ar  passade  beneath  them  to  the  confessio,  see  paée  1/9,  which 
could  not  be  placed  lower).  The  rebuilding  followed  in  864, . 
S.  ^osca  is  a  Byzantine  central  plan  deserviné  considération 
by  its  beautiful  treatment  of  the  Byzantine  central  plan,  of 
which  the  oriéinally  prcjected  dôme  was  never  executed.  The 
octagonal  central  area  is  still  covered  horizontally.  The  ex- 
terior  permits  a  clear  recoénitioc  of  the  Byzantine  architect- 
ural scheme.CPié.  222). 

In  the  Danubien  provinces  the  two  transverse  arms  of  the  cr- 
oss are  chiefly  extended  by  acses.  (Ohurches  et  Semandris,  Pa- 
vonica  and  Krusevsc  in  Servie).   Tbe  cburcb  et  Kurtea  d'Aréyscb 
in  Wallachia  was  alreedy  under  the  predominatiné  influence  of 
Russian  art. 

Nuiïierous  smaller  monuments  are  found  in  the  Asian  provinces 
of  the  eactern  Robsb   empire,  especially  in  Asia  îf'inor,  in  s 
some  parts  of  Syria  end  in  Palestine.  The  Byzantine  architec- 
tural style  bas  remained  until  the  présent  time  determinative 
for  the  reliéious  buildinés  of  ail  nations,  tbat  belon.é  to  the 
Greek  church. 

Of  Byzantine  secular  architecture  only  a  reletively  small  re- 
mainder  of  notewortby  monuments  bave  remained  until  out  time. 
'  Even  in  the  capital,  once  so  rich  in  ma^nificent  secular  struc- 
tures, are  only  a  few  unimportant  remains  to  be  found  now,  em- 
ong  thèse  beinê  the  three  story  hall  buildiné  of  the  Tekfur  Se- 
rai, datine  from  the  first  half  of  the  9  th  century,  a  tdIb, 
whose  enclosing  walls  are  yet  standing  with  the  front  façade, 
undivided  but  animated  by  round  arched  doorways  and  Windows, 
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and  fortber  tbe  so-called  "Ôhambers  of  Anemas",  a  vaulted  str- 
ucture 196.9  ft.  Icné  and  utilized  as  8  prison  for  tbe  érest 
nien  of  the  empire,  also  a  ^reat  nuirber  of  towers  belongine  to 
the  mediaevel  fortifications  of  tbe  city. 

In  tbis  place  we  shall  also  mention  the  problemeticel  masbi- 
ta  (mescbatta,  maschitta)  structure,  even  if  its  place  in  s  d 
definite  period  appears  uncertain  in  tieie  as  well  as  in  style. 
(The  façade  is  nov?  in  great  part  exbibited  in  the  Berlin  ^iuse- 
um).   ît  lies  on  tbe  éreat   caravan  route  from  Dsmascus  to  Mec- 
ca,  about  31,1  miles  east  of  tbe  nortbern  end  of  tbe  Red  Sea; 
it  was  probably  erected  as  a   caravanseraî  (see  paée  20/)  or  as 
a  désert  castle  and  remains  unfinisbed.  A   square  area  508.5  ft. 
on  eacb  side  is  enclosed  by  bieb  walls,  whicb  are  strenétbened 
and  defended  by  23  semicirculer  towers,  only  containiné  an  en- 
trante at  tbe  middle  of  tbe  southern  side,  flanked  by  two  pol- 
ygonal towers.  In  the  interior  a  number  of  rooms  lie  directly 
bebind  tbe  portai  and  opposite  tbe  nortbern  wall  in  symmetric- 
al  grouping  about  tbe  middle  axis,  and  wbose  purr>ose  is  doubt- 
ful.  Hiêb  interest  is  afforded  by  tbe  splendid  ornamentation, 
sculptured  in  very  èow  and  graceful  relief  at  both  sides  of  t 
the  entrance  on  the  towers  and  tbe  surface  of  tbe  walls  for  a 
lengtb  of  150.9  ft.  and  to  a  beiéht  of  18. C  ft.  (I.e.  of  tbe 
entirely  constructed  wall).   It  chiefly  oonsists  of  compact  v 
vine  scrolls,  tbat  chiefly  érow  out  of  vases  and  witb  intery^c- 
ven  animal  fleures  fill  tbe  trianéular  panels,  arranéed  in  a 
continuous  séries. (Pig.  223).  Tbe  drawing  and  exécution  are 
very  peculiar,  but  is  nearest  the  Grecian-Oriental  ornamenta- 
tion, permeated  by  Neopersian  motives,  such  as  were  employed 
as  a  late  offsboot  of  antioue  art  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  par- 
ticularly  from  tbe  4  th  to  tbe  6  tb  century  and  later,  even 
until  in  the  time  of  the  crusades.  It  influenced  stroDély  not 
only  the  Byzantine-Early-Mediaeval  art  of  ornamentation  in  Oon- 
stantinople,  but  also  tbat  of  the  f^ast;  where  its  influence  is 
still  évident  in  a  séries  of  monuments  in  the  12  th  century. 
To  tbe  same  séries  of  forms  amon^  others  belong  tbe  ruins  of 
the  so-called  Kasr  il  Abjad,  or  wbite  castle  in  the  Ruhbe,  st- 
ill lying  about  62.1  miles  north  of  Mschatte. 
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Offshoots  of  Byzantine  art  in  Asie  Minor,  tbe  Cauca- 
sus  and  in  Fussia. 


The  churches  in  the  west  Asian  provinces  on  the  Black  and 
Caspèan  Seas,  in  Armenia  and  Georéia  exhibit  in  plan,  constru- 
ction and  the  treatment  cf  détails  in  aiany  ways  an  indepenaen- 
ce  from  Byzantine  style  of  architecture,  end  partially  even 
react  upon  it,  They  hâve  modest  dimensions,  are  arranëed  in 
cross  form,  which  insy  also  be  recoénized  an  the  exterior,  whi- 
le  the  central  room  ebove  the  arms  of  the  cross  is  carried  hi- 
gher.   But  the  Armenian  cross  differs  both  from  the  Greek  and 
the  Eiatin  corss  in  that,  the  western  and  eastern  arms  are  eq- 
ual  te  each  other,  but  are  lonéer  than  the  transverse  arms  . 
(thus  the  cross  bar  of  the  Latin  cross  is  œoved  to  the  middle 
of  the  longitudinal  bar).   Over  the  central  square  rises  the 
drum  with  the  dôme.   This  is  alweys  covered  by  a  hiéh  cooical 
roof.   The  abses  éeserally  do  not  Project  externally,  but  the 
rear  wall  is  straight  as  in  the  Syrian  churches.   Only  sharp 
trian^ular  recesses  on  the  exterior  indicated  the  places,  at 
which  the  internai  choir  rooms  are  separated.   To  the  Syrian 
examples  also  corresponds  the  predominatiné  coveriné  of  the  . 
interior  by  tunnel  vaults.   Tn  the  internai  eauipment  is  près- 
erved  great  simplicity.   The  narthex  is  omitted  as  a  rule.   T 
The  portais  are  made  small  ana  low.  Prom  the  contact  with  Per- 
sian  and  Arabian  art  is  derived  the  use  of  round,  pointed  and 
horseshoe  arches.   The  external  walls  rise  above  a  plinth  in 
three  steps,  are  subdivided  by  jalind  arcades  on  slender  and 
frequently  coupled  half  columns,  and  are  almost  always  const- 
ructed  of  ashlars.  The  éeneral  appearance  of  many  churches 
often  strikingly  resembles  that  of  the  Romanesque  buildinés 
of  the  West,  both  on  the  exterior  and  in  the  interior. 

Monuments:-  the  ruins  of  the  cathedrals  cf  Ani  and  Coûtais 
with  great  blind  arcades  on  tbe  surfaces  of  the  external  walls. 
The  church  in  Pitzounda,  erranéed  according  to  the  normal  Byz- 
antine éround  plan  and  indeed  with  narthex  and  gallery.   The 
^ ' stately  monastery  church  of  Etchmiasdin,  whose  ail  four  arms 
of  the  cross  are  extended  by  apses  projectiné  externally,  and 
the  church  of  S.  Rhibsime  at  Waôarschabad  with  a  very  ricb  de- 
velopment  of  the  cross-shaped  ground  plan  by  extending  each  a 


arm  of  the  cross  by  e  seicicirculsr  niche  snd  the  Dleciné  of  s 
square  rooms  in  the  angles,  so  thst  externally  is  Droduced  a 
closed  rectangle,  the  internai  apses  only  beiné  indicated  by 
triangular  recesses. 

In  Russia  at  about  the  end  of  the  10  th  century,  the  Greek" 
Catholic  church  found  entrence  froir^  Byzantiuïïi  and  with  it  the 
Byzantine  church  architecture.   Until  then  Bussian  architectu- 
re, always  under  foreién  influences,  had  adopted  in  the  South 
western  /^.sian  and  Hellenistic-Roman  traditions,  but  in  Great 
Russia  the  northern  wooden  construction  through  the  Scandinav- 
ians.  *  Buriné  the  approximately  250  years  of  the  iVonéol  rule 
(1238-1480)  were  determînative  the  art  ideas  of  inner  /»sia  and 
its  world  of  form,  whicb  subseouently  ^eve  to  Russian  architec- 
ture its  peculiar  cbarecter. 

*  The  y^apags,    a   Swedish   race  derived  frcm   the   fformans    ( see 
Yol,    2,    page  1),    in    the  S    th  century    invaded    the   coast   provin- 
ces  of    the  Bal  tic   Sea,    founded    the  Russian   empire   in  8^S,    but 
gradually  fused   with    the   Slavie   people  and    adopted    their    lang- 
uage   and   customs, 

The  Byzantine  scheme  of  plan  was  the  basis  oi  the  churches, 
but  is  freouentiy  so  changea  by  the  séparation  of  subordinste 
rooDTis  and  by  additions,  ttaat  the  unifiée  effect  of  tbe  interi- 
or  is  lost.   îhe  presbytery  is  entirely  separated  by  a  soiid 
iconostasis  fr-çm  the  renriainine  interior  of  the  church;  this 
fflostly  appears  deoressed  and  badly  lighted.   In  the  ornaiTienta- 
tioD  by  mosaics  and  well  paintinés,  anen  f iriily  adbered  to  Byz- 
antine traditions.  Still  in  theni  was  not  seen  the  artistic 
centre  of  the  church  building,  but  in  the  showiest  possible 
external  treatment.  Instead  of  the  earnest  monumental  «ipee&i*- 
ence  of  the  Byzantine  House  of  God  occurs  a  loose  and  luxuria- 
nt architectural  surface,  for  whicb  nien  indeed  adoptée  the  mo- 
tive of  the  dôme  and  utilized  it  in  a  lavish  way. 

Prom  the  low  and  massive  body  of  the  buildiné  rise  a  multi- 
tude 01  partly  stunted  and  pertly  slender  towers,  that  ail  hâ- 
ve dômes  in  the  most  varied  and  wonderful  forms.  The  form  mo- 
st  generally  preferred  is  that  of  a  bulb,  that  is  swelled  out 
in  the  form  of  a  balloon,  so  that  the  drum  beneath  it  only  ap- 
pears as  a  thinner  neckine.  Thèse  bulbous  dômes  even  crown 
the  sDires  shaped  as  steep  pyramids.  (w  ié.  'c2t) ,      F'or  the  other 
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coveriTi^  is  in  use  tbe  nip  roof  derived  frorri  wooden  construct- 
ioFi.   The  transition  from  tbe  sauare  or  Dolyéonal  substructure 
to  the  dôme  extendin^  throu^h  the  roof  is  freouently  made  by 
small  dwarf  gables,  arrangea  in  rows  behind  and  above  each  oth- 
9^^  ;  er.^i^ig.  224).   Tbey  corresoond  in  a  certain  wey  to  the  inter- 
nai construction  under  them,  in  which  a  System  of  stalactite 
arches  jolaced  above  each  other  effects  the  transition  fronri  tbe 
square  to  the  polygonal  or  circuler  foriE  of  the  drum.   The  ex- 
tremely  effective  and  alternatiné  rich  coveriné  of  the  roofs 
and  dômes  with  brightly  colored  faience  and  partly  or  entirely 
gilded  metals  gleams  afar  in  the  most  brilliant  colors. 

For  the  subdivisions  of  the  walls,  the  portais  and  décorati- 
ons the  Arménien  models  continue  in  use  in  the  first  period. 
Ttie  .epchitectural  détails  later  experienced  a  tnorouéh  trans- 
formation.  Swollen  comices,  swàlline  members,  bulgine  capit- 
als,  luxuriantly  fanciful  décoration  with  heapiné  up  members 
and  overloôdiné  the  forms  permit  the  recoénition  of  Chinese, 
Indian,  and  especislly  Persien  influences. (Fié.  225),  Archit- 
ects,  attracted  or  celled  from  the  West  to  Russie,  particuler- 
ly  from  Germany  or  Italy,  also  enriched  the  treasury  of  form 
existing  tbere  by  détails  from  their  native  art.   Stiil  they 
composed  in  accordence  with  the  orders  of  their  employer  enti- 
rely in  the  style  of  the  Russian  créations.   Wiae  and  many-mem- 
bered  cornices,  coffel-like  wall  panels  and  friezes,  the  ogee 
arch  as  the  prevailing  form  of  arch  for  window  and  gable  caps, 
(see  f'ig.  226),  the  bip  roof  and  the  bulbous  dôme  form  its  mo- 
st important  characteristics. 

l^ikewise  secular  architecture  received  by  them  its  spécifie 
stamp.(Pig.  22).  On  the  wooden  peesantè^  houses  in  middle  a 
and  northern  Bussia,  one  meets  with  very  charming  sswed,  perf- 
^^  '  orated  and  carved  enclosures  of  doors  and  Windows,  baree  boards 
and  the  like,  which  in  détails  freouently  écho  the  form  éléme- 
nts of  the  Romanesoue  West. 

The  Russian  ornament  lacks  unity  in  character.   Everywhere 
local  and  contemporary  diversities  may  be  détectée,  which  were 
compelled  by  the  crossing  of  native  ornements  with  forei^n  déc- 
orative tendencies.   The  basis  is  composed  of  geometrical  int- 
erwoven  work  in  connection  with  interlaced  bands  and  animal  o 
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ornamentetion  (see  vaèe   10,  171),  wbich  as  a  comirion  possession 
cf  the  Sermans,  Scythians  and  Slavs  dominated  Drechristian  art 
in  ail  œiddle  Europe  and  the  East  from  tbe  provinces  of  tbe 
GaucaBus  to  Siberia.   To  tbis  are  added  cbiefly  Persian  and 
Sellenistic-Roman  motives,  transo&itted  in  tbe  Byzantine  spirit, 
whose  play  of  lines  may  often  be  very  clearly  recognized  in  t 
tbe  continuous  bands  and  friezes.  certain  Renaissance  and  Ba- 
rocco  motives,  tbat  penetrated  in  the  17  tb  and  18  th  centuri- 
es, furtber  becasie  a  paramount  part  of  tbe  Bussian  ornament  of 
tbe  later  time. 

Monuments:-  until  tbe  beêinning  of  tbe  13  tb  century  tbe  By- 
zantine or  Armenian  influence  is  prédominant,  tbus  on  the  two 
catbedrals  of  S.  Sophia  at  Kief  (103v)  and  Nowéorod  (1052). 
On  tbe  churcb  of  S.  Maria  Helper  of  tbe  monastery  of  Boéolinb- 
oiï  near  Wladimir  built  in  11>^,  an  acceptance  of  tbe  conteirpo- 
rary  architectural  forms  of  tbe  West  makes  itself  perceptible 
in  tbe  détail  forms,  so  tbat  tbe  exterior  seems  entirely  Roma- 
nesque. Ejikeiise  at  the  monastery  churcb  at  Sfusdal,  erected 
in  1176,  as  well  as  the  famous  cathedrel  of  S.  Demetrius  at 
Wladimir  (1195),  this  is  true  of  tbe  détails.  Yet  in  thèse 
two  churcbes  the  nativ»  architectural  style  alresdy  appears  in 
a  more  strikine  way.   'The  transition  to  the  proper  Russien  st- 
yle characterizes  tbe  churcb  oi  S.  George  at  Jur.jew  -  Polski 
(1234),  at  wbich  cbiefly  Persian  models  influenced  the  oéee  a 
arches,  tbe  oulbous  dôme  and  the  relief  work  of  plant  scrolls. 
■c?/(About  the  end  of  tbe  15  tb  century  two  Italien  masters  constr- 
ucted  important  churcbes  ii  Moscow;  Aristotle  Fioravanti  from 
Bologna  the  churcb  of  tbe  Ascension  (coronation)  of  i^aria  in 
tbe  Kremlin  from  1475  to  1479  (Pig.  227),  with  five  dômes,  sl- 
it  Windows,  round  arched  éables,  dwarf  éalleries,  etc.,  and  A 
Alexisio  Novi  (1489-1508)  tbe  church  oi  the  Annunciation  begun 
by  bis  countryoïan  P.  Antonio  Solari  (+1493),  crowned  by  eleven 
dômes  (see  Pig.  227  at  the  rear  on  tbe  left).  fforeign  influen- 
ces are  expressed  in  thèse  works  only  in  tbe  détails  of  the  o 
ornamentation. 

Tbe  16  tb  century  brougbt  the  best  period.   Cities  flourish- 
ed  and  acquired  particularly  by  tbeir  kremlins,  the  unwalled 
sacred  hill,  on  wbich  were  crowded  churcbes  and  palaces,  tbeir 
national  Russian  architectural  appearance.  In  the  year  1554 
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under  Ivan  IV  (the  Terrible)  was  begun  the  most  expressive  wo- 
rk  ofl  Russian  art,  the  cfaurcb  of  S.  Basilius  in  Moscow.  fo 
the  architect,  a  Russian,  fell  the  problem  of  érouping  in  two 
stories  eight  sanctuaries  around  a  central  larger  room.  He 
made  the  separate  chapels  polygonal,  connected  them  by  passag- 
es and  adorned  tbem  richly  by  paintings.  On  the  exterior  (Pig- 
228)  his  artistic  taste,  based  on  Asian-Barocco  showiness,  cr- 
eated  an  architectural  form  of  the  most  luxuriant  caprice.  The 
churcb  of  S.  Basilius  thereby  became  the  représentative  wonder 
lïork  of  the  Russian  art. 

To  the  17  th  century  belong  the  two  churches  of  the  Madonna 
at  Moscow  and  at  Markova  near  Moscow.   They  are  designed  in 
somewhat  more  quiet  and  clear  proportions,  but  lose  in  their 
external  appearance  by  the  too  fréquent  répétition  of  the  dwa- 
rf  gable  forms. 

In  the  17  th  and  18  th  centuries  western  civil ization  and  w 
western  art  were  transplanted  to  Russian  soil  under  the  monar- 
chs  of  the  House  of  Romanoff.   The  religious  and  secular  buil- 
dings of  the  new  capital  of  S.  Peterburé,  founded  by  Peter  the 
^y-,  Great  (1689-1725)  were  erected  by  Prench  and  German  architects 
in  the  contemporary  architectural  forms  of  the  West,  and  other 
cities  followed  this  example,   ffirst  in  the  modem  Deriod  was 
again  expressed  a  return  to  the  national  art  style,  partieular- 
ly  to  the  Picturesque  wooden  construction  of  the  early  Slavic 
middle  aées. 
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X'jlx~  XII.  The  Architecture  of  Islam. 

1.   General  and  historical  Basis, 
intirely  without  icediation  and  prcDaration,  almost  like  a  s 
suddenly  acpearicg  elementary  event  broke  in  the  political  tr- 
ansformations introduced  with  the  announcement  of  the  religion 
of  Mobattimed.  With  fanatical  inspiration  the  orinciples  of  the 
new  faith  were  adopted  by  the  Arabs,  and  their  commands  were 
consequently  strongly  enforced  by  the  sword.   But  35  years  af- 
ter  the  first  appearance  of  the  prophet  (622),  his  followers 
had  entirely  conquered  Arabie,  Syria,  Palestine,  Persia,  §éypt 
and  Gyrenaica,  and  soon  afterwards  the  remaining  part  of  the 
northern  African  countries  fell  into  their  power,  and  finally 
also  Spain  (711)  and  Sicily  (827).  In  the  12  th  century  Islam 
pressed  farther  eastward  and  brouéht  ail  India  under  its  rule. 
At  the  middle  of  the  15  th  centurn,  it  also  extended  into  sou- 
theast  Europe,  conquered  Gonstantinople  (1453)  and  oermanently 
took  possession  of  the  Balkan  péninsule.  It  thereby  included 
a  domain  larger  than  the  former  world  empire  of  the  Roman  Cae- 
sars,  and  ruled  over  masses  of  peoples,  that  were  very  irreéu- 
larly  endowed,  but  were  only  held  together  by  the  common  bond 
of  the  Mohammedan  reliéion. 

-^;  Consequently  the  architecture  of  Islam  présents  under  the 
différent  climètes  also  very  diverse  forms.   When  the  Arabs 
passed  the  frontiers  of  their  native  iand  and  subjugated  in 
rapid  and  victorioas  campaigns  the  oldest  and  richest  civiliz- 
ed  countries  of  the  world,  bhe  splendid  Heopersien  kinédom  of 
the  Sassanides,  Byzantine  Syria  and  the  Roman  provinces  of  nor- 
thern Africa,  tbey  were  themselves  still  chiefly  nomads,  dwel- 
1ers  in  tents,  to  whom  a  native  architecture  was  wantiné.   Th- 
erefore  they  adopted  the  forms  found  in  the  différent  countri- 
es and  gradually  filled  them  with  their  own  life.  Only  after 
two  centuries  was  attained  tbe  originality  characterizing  Isl- 
am. This  however  has  not  received  its  purpose  in  a  sensé  from 
the  religion,  like  the  case  of  the  Shristian  art.  Por  the  Mo- 
hammedans  knew  no  altar  service;  afterwards  as  before  the  Caa- 
ba  in  Mecca  formed  the  true  sanctuary.  Toward  this  were  direc- 
ted  their  faces,  when  they  said  their  prayers,  accordiné  to  t 
the  command  of  the  prophet.  The  House  of  God  should  indeed  a 
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afford  a  place  for  common  prayers,  and  for  thèse  was  required 
only  a  covered  hall,  in  which  was  particularly  indicated  the 
direction  toward  Mecca.  No  bindiné  precepts  existed  for  the 
construction  and  arrangement.  0onsequently  the  faith  led  to 
no  new  créations  in  reéard  to  the  treatment  of  the  interior 
and  of  the  forms.  Likewise  in  its  other  architectural  works 
has  Islam  produced  no  independent  architectural  types.  What 
aopears  new  and  peculiar  in  its  art,  substantially  consiste  in 
the  free  conception  and  transformation  of  the  fornis  occurriné, 
in  the  technical  treatment  of  certain  standard  materials,  and 
esDecially  in  the  wonderful  décorative  System,  that  the  spécif- 
ie purpose  cf  Mohammedsn  architecture  détermines,  lending  to 
it  unexcelled  beauty  in  many  respects. 

II.  Evolution  of  the  architecture  of  Islam  and  the  monu- 
ments. 

Among  the  architectural  works  the   houses  of  prayer,  mosques, 
occupy  the  first  rank.   In  the  first  period  men  were  satisfied 
by  the  direct  change  of  churches  and  synaéoêues  into  halls  of 
prayer.  In  new  buildings  two  chief  forms  were  gradually  devel- 
oped  for  the  ground  plan.  The  first  (Piê.  229)  is  a  rectangu- 
lar  court  (sahn-el-gamia) ,  at  the  centre  of  which  stands  the 
fountain  of  purification  for  the  ritual  ablutions,  surrounded 
by  open  porticos,  one  of  thèse,  eenerally  that  toward  Mecca, 
beiné  arrangea  with  much  greater  depth  as  the  proper  hall  of 
prayer  (liwan).  In  it  the  direction  toward  Mecca  (kibla)  is 
indicated  by  a  niche  (mihrab)  recessed  in  the  ou  ter  wall.This 
^^  )  .j~ prayer  niche  takes  the  place  of  the  sacctuary;  it  is  ornament- 
ally  treated  with  especial  richness.(?*ig.  230).  Beside  it  st- 
ands the  pulpit  (miffibar),  set  according  to  the  depth,  a  latti- 
ced  platform,  from  which  are  read  the  words  of  the  Koran  and 
repeated  to  believers  standing  further  behind.   During  divine 
service  the  koran,  the  sacred  scripture  of  the  Mohammedans,  1 
lies  open  on  a  low  desk  (kursi).  i^or  the  caliph  or  his  représ- 
entative is  also  constructed  a  latticed  box  (maksura).  The  e 
entire  liwan  makes  the  impression  of  a  hall  of  columns,  unifo- 
rmly  subdivided  by  a  êreat  number  of  rows  of  columns  of  egual 
diameter  and  height,  with  Connecting  arches  and  arcade  walls, 
on  which  rests  the  horizontal  ceiling. 
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The  second  principal  form  of  the  mosque  adopts  the  plan  of 
the  Byzantine  central  building,  either  in  the  simple  form  as 
a  polygonal  domed  room  with  outer  aisle  as  at  the  so-called 
Dôme  of  the  Rock  (Sachra  mosque)  at  Jérusalem,  or  in  the  comp- 
ound  System  of  S.  Sophia.  The  latter  is  the  classical  model 
for  most  of  the  Osman  buildinés  at  Constantinople  and  in  the 
remainder  of  Turkey,  either  with  a  direct  transfer  of  its  st- 
ructural System,  or  with  a  change  so  that  four  half  dômes  lean 
against  the  central  main  dôme.  To  tbe  completion  of  the  plan 
01  the  mosque  also  belong  the  minarets,  slender  and  tall  towers, 
from  wbose  balconies  the  muezzin  announces  the  hours  of  prayer. 
r^.^::^(Wig,   231).  They  mostly  stand  beside  tbe  gateways,  but  are  w 
without  organic  connection  with  the  structure. 

The  mosques  with  high  scnools  (medresses),  where  four  large 
vaulted  prayer  rooms  with  open  inner  ends  lie  around  a  court 
m   the  form  of  a  cross,  its  arms  serving  both  as  liwans  as  we- 
11  as  class  rooms  for  the  four  rites  of  the  Mohammedan  faith. 
Around  this  building  as  a  nucleus  are  érouped  numerous  epart- 
ments  as  living  and  administrative  rooms. (Çig.  232). 

At  the  tomb  mosques  the  hall  of  prayer  is  reduced  somewhat 
in  magnitude  with  a  form  of  plan  otherwise  similar.  The  simp- 
le mausoleums  chiefly  contain  only  one  smsll  internai  room  of 
square  area.  They  are  crowned  by  a  massive  dôme. (Fié.  246). 

Of  the  other  structures  connected  with  Mohammedan  civilizat- 
ion,  the  sebil  dénotes  a  fountain  house  above  a  richly  treated 
rectangular  room  with  water  basins  for  supplying  water  to  pas- 
sers;  the  Tekiye  is  a  design  corresponding  to  our  monasteries, 
the  ffioristan  being  a  hospice  and  hospital.  The  last  two  are 
extensive  groups  of  buildings  in  cellular  arrangement  about 
one  or  several  courts  in  connection  with  a  sraall  mosque. 

Dikewise  the  Khans  or  caravansereis  erected  in  éreat  numbers 
^0':  on  the  caravan  routes  as  Dublic  shelters  exhibit  the  uncowered 
court  plan  with  a  generally  regular  (square  or  polygonal)  enc- 
losing  structure,  that  contains  on  the  inner  court  side  the  1 
lodging  and  cooking  rooms  with  the  stables,  but  is  entirely 
closed  on  the  exterior  with  the  exception  of  the  monumentally 
treated  portai. 

At  éreat  expense  were  built  the  palaces  of  Mohammedan  monar- 
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fflonarcns,  botb  as  résidences  and  sests  of  eovernDient,  as  well 

as  external  tokens  oi  Dolitical  Power.  They  lie  within  an  ex- 
treiTiely  well  protected  and  fortress-like  enclosed  area,  in  wb- 
ich  the  structures  for  court  purposes,  the  women,  dwellings  of 
officiais,  for  tbe  anilitary  etc.  are  always  freely  érouped  wi- 
tlî  a  mosque  in  tbe  midst  of  carefilly  tended  éardens,  parks  f 
for  animais,  grottos  and  tce  like.  The  chief  buildings,  the 
alcazar,  éenerally  bas  a  symnietrical  plan  in  the  foroi  of  a  rec- 
tangle^ tbat  contains  at  the  front  a  narrow  vestibule  extendi- 
ing  the  entire  lengtb  of  the  builûine,  behind  this  being  a  gr- 
éât iiiiddle  room  occupying  two  stories  and  enlarêed  on  ail  four 
sides  by  rectangular  niches  (Pig.  233),  supplied  with  clear 
SDring  water  and  ricbly  equipped  with  fountains  and  water  bas- 
ins.  Rigbt  and  left  of  this  grotto  hall  lie  the  subordinate 
rooffis,  but  in  the  third  story  the  principal  apartments  bave  a 
similar  ground  plan.  The  réception  and  audience  halls  were  a 
almost  always  found  outside  the  proc>er  alcazar  and  in  the  mid- 
st  of  the  park.(Fig.  234). 

The  citizens'  dwellings  permit  the  récognition  of  the  basai 
traits  of  the  Ronian  bouse  by  the  arrangeaient  of  the  rooms  ar- 
ound  uncovered  courts,  furnished  with  water  basins  and  spring 
fountains,  in  wbich  a  coniplete  séparation  between  the  nien's 
and  women's  living  rooiris  is  carried  out.   It  is  tbe  case  in  a 
still  greater  degree,  tban  in  tbe  Roœan  bouse,  that  the  Mohaiïi- 
medan  is  enclosed  externally  and  against  seeing  by  angles  in 
the  bouse  corridor,  omission  of  Windows  toward  the  streets,  or 
in  case  thèse  are  indispensaple,  by  most  carefully  protecting 
tbeiîi  by  close  lattices. 

ffor  building  waterials  there  cône  intc  considération  for  the 
érection  of  thèse  architectural  works  in  éreat  part  the  mater- 
rials  alreedy  in  common  use  in  the  différent  countries,  natur- 
al  stones  and  bricks,  especially  granité,  limestone,  sandstone, 
airdried  and  burned  bricks.  Wbere  gooô  building  woods  existed 
in  sufficient  abundance,  as  in  Spain,  Turkey,  in  /^sia  Minor  a 
and  îndia,  thèse  were  added.   GyosuBi  plays  an  important  part 
in  the  architecture  of  lelaiE,  botb  for  ornamental  sculptures 
as  alabaster,  as  well  as  for  castiné  arches  or  for  stucco  and 
plastering,  with  ceramic  products  in  colored  glazed  bricks, 
clay  slabs  and  tiles.  But  the  latter  were  already  known  to  t 
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the   sriCient  Féyptifcns,  Assyritins  and  Persiens,  yet  were  brouélDt 
tp  Islair  to  fiigtier  perfection,  botti  as  relief  slabs,  on  which 
the  ornainents  were  incised  with  a  free  band  or  overlsid  in  th- 
in  strips  and  tben  enameled,  i.e.  covered  with  a  élaze,  as  well 
as  (after  the  aniddle  of  tne  14  th  century)  smooth  Diètes,  pain- 
ted  and  havin^  a  metallic  lustre,  the  so-called  faience.   Its 
use  was  so  éeneral  in  some  countries,  particularly  in  Persia, 
that  not  only  on  the  mosques,  but  elso  on  tbe  better  private 
bouses,  tbe  internai  floors  and  walls  and  even  the  external  s 
surfaces  of  the  façades  and  doues  were  entirely  covered  with 
.:^thein.  iesides  there  are  also  found  (chiefly  in  Indie  and  Eéy- 
pt)  marble  wall  slabs  and  those  of  otber  noble  stones,  as  well 
as  marble  mosaics  on  floors  and  on  tbe  walls,  further  with  wo- 
oden  canelines  with  inlaid  work  in  costly  woods,  ivory  and  me- 
tals  for  internai  walls  and  ceilings. 

Building  procédures  exbibit  in  général  an  adoption  of  the 
methcds  of  treatment  practised  before  tbe  invasion  by  Islair. 
Yet  tbe  solidity  of  Syrian  and  Roman  works  was  not  reached  in 
the  jointiné  of  ashlsrs  and  the  construction  oi  walls  end  vau- 
Its.   The  entirely  untrsined  sons  of  the  désert  bad  no  tiir.e  in 
tbeir  teir^porary  campeigns  of  conouest  to  dévote  themselves  to 
such  problems.   Not  rarely  was  tbe  exécution  as  hasty,  as  ii 
the  buildings  wére  only  intended  for  the  présent.   Eor  iresonry 
was  never  developed  a  speciel  bondiné,  peculiar  to  tbe  Arab 
style  of  architecture,  Generally  stretchers  and  beaders  alter- 
nate  in  the  same  course,  when  the  stones  are  laid  alternately 
parallel  and  perpendicular  to  tbe  face  of  tbe  wall.  Otberwise 
tbe  emplecton  of  the  Romans  (see  cage  105)  is  the  most  common 
construction  of  tbe  wall  .  By  tbe  insertion  and  anchoring  wi- 
th wooden  timbers,  men  sought  to  increase  the  résistance.  In 
Spain  half  timber  construction  with  a  covering  of  stucco  is  t 
the  prevailiné  mode  of  construction.  The  walls  above  arcades 
were  there  cbiefly  constructed  not  cf  iiasonry,  but  framed  with 
timbers  and  laths,  on  which  slabs  of  stucco,  eut  out  in  arched 
foriïi,  were  fastened  as  a  coveriné.  Tbe  ceilings  consist  of 
wbole  or  split  trunks,usually  of  palsj  trees,  if  they  are  hori- 
zontal and  are  built  of  wood,  with  a  partial  or  entire  sheatb- 
ing  of  tbe  undersides  and  panels,  over  tbis  beiné  a  layer  of 
boards  and  tbin  stones  for  the  coverine  of  tbe  upper  floor. 
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In  the  HauraE  is  retained  (see  Daée  161)  tbe  previously  descr- 
ibed  construction  of  horizontal  ceilings  of  stone  slabs.  Amo- 
ng  vaulted  ceilinês  the  domical  forœ  stands  in  the  foreground. 
Yet  there  occor  nearly  ail  foriiis  of  vaults  einployed  by  the  Per- 
Bians,  iyzantines  and  Romans.  Tfaey  are  executed  in  bricks,  c 
eut  stone,  quarried  stone,  cast  in  éyosum  and  even  in  wood  in 
certain  cases, (9ome  of  the  8ock  at  Jérusalem),  the  dômes  freo- 
uently  with  double  vaults,  higher  outside  and  lower  inside,  w 
with  wooden  stiffening  bars  in  the  space  between  theffi.  The 
vaulting  lines  chanée  with  the  country.  Por  buildings  in  âor- 
th  Africa  and  Turkey  the  Byzantine  hemispherical  dôme  is  char- 
acteristic,  in  Egypt  and  Syria  the  stilted  and  pointed  dôme, 
and  in  Persia  and  India  the  bulbous  or  oear  form,  ■  derived  froni 
the  ogee  arch.(Pigs.  2365  246,  252). 

With  the  forms  of  the  vaults  are  reckoned  further  the  mokan- 
nas  or  stalactites  ("drip  stone  forms"),  exclusively  belonging 
to  Mohammedan.  art.  Thèse  are  explained  as  being  originally  e 
peculiar  development  of  corbelling  in  pendentives,  so  that  the 
^différent  stones  were  set  above  each  other  in  form  of  triangu- 
lar  prisms,  and  hcllowed  out  below  or  rounded  off  in  spherical 
pendants. (i^ig.  235).  They  are  not  only  found  in  vaults,  but 
also  as  a  transition  form  under  nearly  ail  projecting  architec- 
tural members,  in  the  small  niches,  under  the  cornices,  on  cap- 
itals  as  a  transition  from  the  round  column  to  the  square  aba- 
eus,  and  finally  in  entire  designs  of  ceilings  as  cellular  va- 
ults, that  recall  stalactite  formations.  On  the  façades  they 
are  usually  in  eut  stone  or  terra  eotta,  but  in  the  interior 
are  constructed  in  gypsuŒ  and  suspended  in  wooden  construction. 
Thèse  stalactites  first  occurred  in  ^.gypt  before  the  first  ha- 
If  of  the  12  th  century,  but  finally  in  a  purely  ornamentel 
form  became  a  chief  portion  of  the  Mohaicmedan  treasure  of  foric. 
(See  Pigs.  230,  231,  233,  230,  250). 

In  a  still  higher  degree  than  in  the  construction,  the  arch- 
itectural forms  omit  the  static  feeling  for  the  structurel  pr- 
oblems  of  the  différent  architectural  members  and  their  relat- 
ion to  each  other.  To  the  unstable  and  unrestricted  imaginat- 
ion, always  directed  to  the  fabulous,  correspond ed  the  gay  and 
pictqueresque  représentation  of  a  strange  treatment,c;far  more 
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tiie  ancient  igyptiferjs.  Assyriens  and  Persiens,  yet  were  brou^lit 
JDp  Islair  to  fiigher  perfection,  both  as  relie!  slabs,  on  which 
the  ornairients  were  incised  with  a  free  band  or  overlaid  in  th- 
in  strips  and  tben  enameled,  i.e.  covered  with  a  élaze,  as  well 
as  (after  the  middle  of  the  14  th  century)  smooth  plates,  pain- 
ted  and  having  a  metallic  lustre,  the  so-called  faience.  Its 
use  was  so  général  in  some  countries,  particularly  in  Persia, 
that  not  only  on  the  mosques,  but  also  on  tbe  better  private 
bouses,  the  internai  floors  and  walls  and  even  the  external  s 
surfaces  of  the  façades  and  dômes  were  entirely  covered  with 
i.^them.  Besides  there  are  also  found  (chiefly  in  Indie  and  Eéy- 
pt)  marble  wall  slabs  and  those  of  otber  noble  stones,  as  well 
as  marble  mosaics  on  floors  and  on  the  walls,  further  with  wo- 
oden  canelings  with  inlaid  work  in  costly  woods,  ivory  and  me- 
tals  for  internai  walls  and  ceilinés. 

Building  procédures  exhibit  in  gênerai  an  adoption  of  the 
methods  of  treatment  practised  before  the  invasion  by  Islairi, 
Yet  the  solidity  of  Syrian  and  Roman  works  was  not  reached  in 
the  jointiné  of  ashlars  and  the  construction  of  walls  and  vau~ 
Its.  'The  entirely  untrained  sons  of  the  désert  had  no  tione  in 
their  temporary  campeigns  of  conouest  to  dévote  themselves  to 
such  probleiES.   Not  rarely  was  the  exécution  as  hasty,  as  if 
the  buildings  welre  only  intended  for  the  présent.   Eor  mesonry 
was  never  developed  a  spécial  bondiné,  peculier  to  the  Arab 
style  of  architecture.  Generally  stretcbers  and  headers  alter- 
nate  in  the  same  course,  when  tbe  stones  are  laid  alternately 
parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  face  of  the  wall.  Otherwise 
tbe  eiEplecton  of  the  Romans  (see  page  105)  is  the  most  common 
construction  of  the  wall  .  By  the  insertion  and  anchoring  wi- 
th wooden  timbers,  men  souéht  to  increase  the  résistance.  In 
Spain  half  timber  construction  with  a  covering  of  stucco  is  t 
the  prevailiné  mode  of  construction.  The  walls  above  arcades 
were  there  chiefly  constructed  not  of  oiesonry,  but  framed  with 
timbers  and  laths,  on  which  slabs  of  stucco,  eut  out  in  arched 
form,  were  fastened  as  a  coveriné.  The  ceilings  consist  of 
wbole  or  split  trunks,usually  of  palm  trees,  if  tbey  are  hori- 
zontal and  are  built  of  wood,  with  a  partial  or  entire  sbeath- 
ing  of  the  undersides  and  panels,  over  this  beiné  a  layer  of 
boards  and  thin  stones  for  the  coveriné  of  the  upper  floor. 
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In  the  Hauran  is  retained  (see  oaée  161)  tfae  previously  descr- 
ibed  construction  of  horizontal  ceilin^s  of  stone  slabs.   Amo- 
ng  vaulted  ceiiines  tbe  domical  form  stands  in  tbe  foreéround. 
Yet  there  occor  nearly  ail  foriDs  of  vaults  employed  by  the  Per- 
Bians,  iyzantines  and  Roffians.  They  are  executed  in  bricks,  c 
eut  stone,  quarried  stone,  cast  in  eyosuin  and  even  in  wood  in 
certain  cases, (9ome  of  the  Rock  at  Jérusalem),  the  dômes  freq- 
uently  with  double  vaults,  higher  outside  and  lower  inside,  w 
witfi  wooden  stiffeniné  bars  in  the  space  between  them.   The 
vaultinfe  lines  chanée  with  the  country.  Por  buildings  in  âbr- 
th  Afriea  and  Turkey  the  Byzantine  hemispherical  dôme  is  char- 
acteristic,  in  Egypt  and  Syria  the  stilted  and  pointed  dciije, 
and  in  Persia  and  India  the  bulbous  or  pear  forE,  derived  from 
the  oéee  arch.CPiés.  2365  246,  252). 

With  the  forms  of  the  vaults  are  reckoned  further  the  mokan- 
nas  or  stalactites  ("drip  stone  forms"),  exclusively  belonging 
to  j/^ohamniedan'  art.  Thèse  are  explained  as  beine  originally  e 
peculiar  développent  of  corbelling  in  pendentives,  so  that  the 
.,y  ;diff  erent  stones  were  set  above  each  other  in  forE  of  trianéu- 
lar  prisDQs,  and  bollowed  out  below  or  rounded  off  in  spherical 
pendants. (P^ie.  235).  They  are  not  only  found  in  vaults,  but 
aise  as  a  transition  form  under  nearly  ail  projecting  architec- 
tural members,  in  the  small  niches,  under  the  cornices,  on  cap- 
itals  as  a  transition  from  the  round  column  to  the  square  aba- 
cus,  and  finally  in  entire  designs  of  ceilings  as  cellular  va- 
ults, that  recall  stalactite  lorffiations.  On  the  façades  they 
are  usually  in  eut  stone  or  terra  cotta,  but  in  the  interior 
are  constructed  in  éypsuni  and  suspended  in  wooden  construction. 
Thèse  stalactites  first  occurred  in  ?;Éypt  before  the  first  ha- 
If  of  the  12  th  century,  but  finally  in  a  purely  ornamentel 
form  becaoïe  a  chief  portion  of  the  Mohaicmedan  treasure  of  foric. 
(See  Pigs.  230,  231,  233,  239,  250). 

In  a  still  hig^er  degree  than  in  the  construction,  the  arch- 
itectural forms  omit  the  static  feeling  for  the  structural  pr- 
obleiDs  of  the  différent  architectural  members  and  their  relat- 
ion to  each  other.  To  the  unstable  and  unrestricted  isiaginat- 
ion,  always  directed  to  the  fabulous,  correspond ed  the  éay  and 
pictqueresque  représentation  of  a  strange  treatment,(.far  more 
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than  the  rytbmical  oroportions  of  the  Grecian-Roman  temples  a 
and  palaces.  Therefore  they  followed  the   modèle  transferred 
therefrom  with  ever  greater  freedom  and  placed  theœ  finally  u 
under  a  peculiar  law  dictated  by  themselves.  The  centre  of  g 
gravity  of  the  artistic  development  is  placed  entirely  in  the 
internai  architecture,  while  the  exterior,  at  least  in  the  pr- 
cvinges  around  the  Dediterranean  Sea,  is  left  strikin^ly  simp- 
le and  without  ornamentation. 

The  façades  (Pig.  MC-D  but  seldom  receive  an  architectural 
subdivision.  The  plinth  elsewhere  usuai  is  wanting,  likewise 
a  subdivision  of  the  façade  in  stories  by  horizontal  belts  etc. 
0nly  smooth  and  band-like  projections  are  arrangea  and  break 
the  faces  of., the  walls.  But  the  wall  surfaces  themselves  are 
adorned  by  artistic  ashlar  courses,  network  bands  of  brickwork, 
flat  ornamented  bands  and  also  (in  Sicily)  partly  decorated  by 
blind  arcades,  and  animated  by  doorways,  Windows,  niches  and 
bay  Windows  in  rich  alternation.  The  portais  were  always  lar- 
ge and  monumental  with  the  characteristic  arcbed  top,  and  rich- 
ly  treated  with  niches  and  stalactites.  The  ornament  rises  h 
hère  to  choice  magnificence  (see  Fiés.  236,  237,  250).   The  n 
niches  show  a  similar  treatment  at  a  correspondingly  reduced 
scale.  At  the  Windows  the  arches  received  an  extremely  varied 
play  01  lines.  Already  on  the  early  buildings  one  meets  with 
combinations  into  double  Windows,  frequently  with  round  open- 
ings  in  the  tympanum,  and  likewise  the  so  picturesque  and  eff- 
ective rows  of  Windows  with  dwarf  coluffins.  The  upper  termin- 
ation  of  the  surfaces  of  the  façades  is  formed  of  a  but  slight- 
ly  projecting  main  cornice,  often  with  a  row  of  battlements  ex- 
tendiné  above  it,  but  whose  forms  recall  less  the  steps  of  ga- 
bles than  upriéht  standiné  leaves  or  sawed  eut  and  carved  wood- 
work.  The  roofs  in  Syria  and  fféypt  are  mostly  flat,  consisti- 
ng  of  stone  beams  or  palm  trunks  with  a  layer  of  mortar,  but 
-in  Spain  and  also  in  part  in  Sicily  according  to  antique  meth- 
ods,  formed  of  rafter  construction  with  flat  and  hollow  tile 
covering.  Elsewhere  prevailed  the  domed  roof,  especially  in 
Bersia  and  India.  The  external  surfaces  of  the  dômes  remained 
either  plain  and  without  color,  or  they  were  richly  decorated 
by  incised  or  carved  clay  tiles  and  by  enameled  mouldinés  and 
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network.  OoDper  terminais  with  sphères,  rings  and  half  nioons 
placed  above  each  otber  form  the  crowning  ornament, 

The  internait  architecture  is  characterized  as  a  purely  orna- 
nental  architecture  of  columna  and  arches  in  combination  with 
stalactites,  and  an  extremely  rieh  and  splendid  ornamentation 
of  the  walls.  The  columns  were  at  first  taken  from  antique  or 
Byzantine  structures,  and  thèse  were  also  superf icially  imita- 
ted  and  set  confusedly  in  a  varied  way.  Only  after  considéra- 
ble tinae  appeared  peculier  forms  of  columns,  which  seem  to  be 
influenced  by  the  national  recollections  of  the  nomadic  tent. 
The  base  is  usually  wantinêj  but  if  it  is  developed,  then  it 
appears  rather  as  a  bell-shaped  swelliné  or  cavetto-like  enlar- 
gement  of  the  shaft.(Pig.  238).   This  is  always  thin  and  sien- 
der,  without  diminution  or  entasis,  with  some  rings  around  the 
base  and  several  enciccling  neck  bands,  The  caDital  either 
consists  of  an  astragal,  long  necking  with  leaves,  a  richly 
ornamented  block,  rounded  off  below,  and  an  abacus,  or  it  shows 
the  expressed  fohammedan  angle  transitions  by  means  of  stalac- 
tites. (Pige.  238,  839).  The  abacus  pro.jects  strongly,  or  th- 
ere  lies  on  it  (as  in  certain  monuments  of  Byzantine  art),  a 
trapezoidal  impost  block,  enlsrRed  uowards  to  receive  the  fre- 
Quently  incurved  srch.  (Fig.  841). 

In  the  arch  forms  is  expressed  the  joy  in  animated  and  rich 
play  of  lines,  in  strange  and  fanciful  treatment.  The  simple 
semicircular  arches,  which  olay  so  great  a  part  in  Roman  art, 
are  almost  entirely  omitted;  at  least  tber- BPpear::stilted,  i.e. 
raised  on  vertical  imposts.  Most  commonly  appear  the  pointed 
arches,  the  horseshoe  and  ogee  arches,  and  indeed  —  corresp- 
onding  to  the  similar  vaultiné  lines  of  the  dômes  —  the  ooin- 
ted  arch  chiefly  in  iéypt,  the  horseshoe  arch  in  north  Africa 
and  Spain,  the  ogee  arch  in  Persia  and  India.  To  thèse  are  a 
added  the  forms  composed  of  circuler  arcs,  the  trefoil  and  fo- 
iled  arches. (Pié.  240).  The  archivolts  are  especially  emphas- 
ized,  less  by  moulded  enclosing  members,  than  by  treatment  in 
différent  col ors  and  décoration  of  the  voussoirs,  or  by  a  con- 
tinuous  broad  band  of  ornament  (inscription).  Yet  thèse  arch- 
es do  not  usually  appear  as  if  supporting  structural  members, 
but  they  are  turned  between  wertical  wall  bands,  that  rise  fr- 
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;  froDi  the  abacus  of  the  capitale  and  are  continued  above  as  iior— 
izontal  bands  beneath  tJie  terminaticn  of  the  wall.  (See  F'ié. 
249).   The  arches  were  frequently  set  in  two  séries  cver  each 
other,  the  lower  one  tben  open  and  without  a  wall  built  over 
it.  (t*'ig.  241).  The  arches  frequently  intersect  and  interlace, 
whereby  a  wonderfully  luxuriant  arcade  construction  is  Droduc- 
ed.  Thus  the  severe  architectural  motive  of  arched  construct- 
ion is  directly  converted  into  an  orna»entally  conceived  élém- 
ent 01  décoration. 

On  the  arcade  walls  rest  the  ceilings,  treated  either  with 
visible  beams  and  wood  carvine,  frequently  coffered  or  entire- 
ly  flat  with  netted  ornamentation,  or  especially  for  the  smal- 
1er  and  particulerly  lavishly  equipped  rooEs  with  bhe  stalact- 
ite vaults.  The  floors  were  animated  by  mosaics  of  marble  or 
clay  tiles. 

The  principal  emphasis  of  the  internai  décoration  always  con- 
sists  in  the  ornementation  of  the  wall  surfaces.   By  the  befo- 
re  mentioned  vertical  bands,  the  wide  head  band,  the  arches, 
the  inmpost  frieze,  by  dividiné  and  enclosine  ornamental  bord- 
ers  and  bands  of  inscriptions,  thèse  surfaces  receive  a  kind 
of  subdivision  by  enclosing  and  frieze  bands.  On  ail  flat  sur- 
faces is  then  developed  a  peculiar  and  wonderful  ornamentation, 
such  as  can  only  be  attained  by  technics  carried  to  the  highe- 
st  point,  particulerly  in  ceramics  and  the  trowellinê  of  stuc- 
00.  Since  the  patterns  were  chiefly  incised  in  clay  and  stuc- 
00  -  not  ffioulded  -  ,  tbey  won  the  direct  effect  of  artistic 
hand  work. 

The  ornements  (S'ié.  242)  are  partly  executed  as  distinct  pan- 
els, partly  as  continuous  band  patterns,  or  are  entirely  unlim- 
ited  (in  unending  ratio:  see  page  115).  Their  main  forms  con- 
sist  of  ôeometrical  fiéures  of  straight  and  curved  lines  in  t 
the  ffiost  complicated  combinations,  from  the  lines  of  the  Cufic 
(ancient  Arab)  writing  and  the  so-called  arabesques,*  i.e.  th- 
at  purely  linear  foliage  and  scroll  interlecinés,  that  no  lon- 
ger recall  nature  prototypes. (Pig.  243).  The  acanthus  leaf  w 
was  transformed  into  an  unnatural  double  and  triple  leaf,  arr- 
anéed  in  continuous  wavy  scrolls  or  extended  in  uniform  geome- 
trical  arrangement  over  entire  surfaces.  The  lines  interpene- 
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interpenetrate  and  interlace,  and  in  the  canels  formed  by  them 
is  again  added  smaller  and  more  éraceful  ornement,  this  like- 
-isise  in  patterns.  Ail  fornis  are  stronely  conventionalized,  a 
and  round  forms  are  represented  as  entirely  ilat.   An  animeted 
coloring,  in  wbicii  the  drawing  and  the  êround  are  treated  with 
equal  values,  gives  to  thèse  ornaments  their  cleer  and  harmon- 
ious  tone  and  the  peculisr  oriental  character.  (fig.  244).  In 
certein  provinces,  chiefly  in  Persia,  the  motives  are  freer  a 
and  are  more  naturally  treated.  Hère  also  naturel  plants  and 
figures  are  interwoven  between  éolden  arabesques  and  inscript- 
ions. In  their  use  the  ornaments  are  greduated  in  relation  to 
drawing  and  color  with  the  most  refined  feeling,  in  order  to 
produce  the  utmost  effect  possible,  far.aed  near.  Derived  fr- 
offi  the  recollections  of  the  tents  of  nomads,  thèse  wall  décor- 
ations produce  the  effect  of  stretched  magnif icently  colored 
tapistries,  with  the  treetment  in  flat  relief  like  the  perfor- 
ated  work  or  ertistic  lace  hangings.  In  extravagant  abundance 
are  they  extended  over  the  entire  internai  architecturel  conc- 
eal  the  indeterminate  architectural  subdivision,  and  colthe  it 
in  a  wonderful  Play  of  form  and  color,  that  captivâtes  the  sen- 
sés, and  permits  the  structural  ideas  on  the  basai  relation  of 
support  and  burden  to  be  entirely  foréotten. 

*  The   ornament    thus  designated   was   emplcyed   with   especial   fa- 
vor   by    the  Moors,    and   so   waa  named  Moorish  from    them.      The   It- 
alian  I^enaiasance    tooff   it   up   again  and   emplcyed    it  chiefly  for 
intarsias .    (See  Volume  2), 

In  the  ornamentation  Mohammedan  art  attained  its  hiehest  per- 
fection; it  désignâtes  likewise  the  ténor  of  ail  Mohammedan  p 
painting.  By  the  aversion  of  the  Arabs  to  represent  living  be- 
ings,  painting  could  attain  to  no  furtber  development.   for  t 
the  same  reason  figure  relief  is  almost  entirely  wantiré.   If 
exceptions  ocour,  as  for  example  in  certain  ornaments  of  the 
civic  art  of  ffgypt,  or  in  the  hall  of  justice  and  court  of  li- 
ons of  the  Alhambra,  thèse  are  always  to  be  referred  to  occas- 
ional  foreign  influences. 

The  most  important  monuments.  —  In  Arabie,  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine, the  countries  first  conquered  by  Islam,  the  earliest  re- 
ligious  buildinés  exhibit  partly  very  simple  piôDeras  prototy- 
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prototypes  of  tbe  leter  arctàtecture  of  the  aiosoues,  partly  a 
coiTiplete  dependence  on  tbe  existin^  models.  The  mosaue  at  Mec- 
ca  consists  properly  only  of  the  sacred  precinct  surrounded  by 
porticos  with  the  Oaaba  in  the  middle,  a  small  structure  cover- 
ed  witb  black  clotb,  in  tëe  east  side  of  which  is  built  the  b 
black  stone  venerated  by  the  Arabs;  beside  it  is  found  a  cano- 
pied  pulpit,  and  in  the  vicinity  is  the  sacred  well.   The  Sach- 
ra  Biosque,  begun  in  691  A.  Da,  called  Dôme  of  the  Rock  at  Jeru- 
salem,  is  a  Byzantine  central  building  with  a  high  domed  octog- 
onal doiced  interior  98.4  ft.  diameter  and  two  lower  outer  ais- 
les,  erected  on  the  site  of  Soloicon's  temple.  (Pig.  245).  The 
famous  mosQoe  at  Dajnascus  (begun  by  caliph  Walid  in  705)  rose 
on  the  site  and  utilized  considérable  portions  of  a  Christian 
church,   The  model  ground  plan  of  a  court  surrounded  by  popti- 
cos  and  with  liwan  was  at  last  attained  by  the  êreat  mosque  at 
Médina,  likewise  built  by  caliph  Walid  in  the  beéinniné  of  the 
5  th  century. 

Id  Egypt  the  architectueal  works  bear  an  expressed  monuDJent- 
al  tendeDGyv  that  lends  to  them  a  surorising  grandeur  through 
the  coDibination  witb  the  oriental  love  of  ffiaenif icence.  The 
mosques  of  Cairo  belong  to  the  icost  beautiful  buildings  of  tbe 
world  by  their  clear  arrangement  and  subdivision  of  the  massis 
and  the  splendid  equipment.   The  ffiosque  of  Amrou  was  built  in 
the  year  643  by  the  use  of  antique  structural  materials  as  a 
court  surrounded  by  porticos,  but  without  dôme  and  minaret. 
The  same  arrangement  of  éround  plan,  but  with  a  minaret,  is 
shown  by  the  mosque  of  Ibn-Touloun  (of  the  year  885),  especia- 
lly  remarkable  for  the  massive  piers  with  columns  in  their  an- 
gles for  supporting  the  arches  (Pig.  240  I)  and  the  developed 
Arab  architecture  with  the  pointed  arch.  The  minaret  bas  an 
external  stairway  windinë  around  it.   But  the  most  important 
and  grandest  plan  is  thet  of  the  mosque  of  Hassan,  built  in 
135^-1359,  at  the  same  time  a  medresse  (Fié,   252),  with  four 
liwans  of  great  dimensions,  in  cross  form  about  the  uncovered 
court,  measuring  105.0  >^   117.1  ft.,  with  a  ëreat  domed  tomb 
built  at  the  eastern  side  and  numerous  rooms  for  the  nigh  sch- 
ool.   Likewise  the  medresse  of  the  Mameluke  sultan  Barkook,  e 
erected  in  the  year  1386,  is  at  the  same  tinie  a  mosoue  anf  tomb 
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with  a  similerly  errenéed  plan»  Of  the  later  rnosoues,  tbst  oï 
Sheik  el  Mouaiyati  from  the  year  1416  again  has  tbe  court  plan 
with  porticos,  tiiese  baving  horseshoe  arches  wibh  rich  and  sp- 
lendid  treatment.  (Pig.  230).   Amené  the  tomb  mosques  the  most 
important  one  is  the  mausoleum  of  Sultan  Barkook  (1382-1399), 
a  regular  and  spacious  court  plan  with  surrounding  monastery, 
living  and  housekeeping  rooms,  purther  the  beautiful  tomb  mos- 
oue  cf  Kaitbey  (14^6)  with  cross-shaped  ground  plan,  at  whose 
northeest  angle  and  projecting  tnto  the  street,  (Fig.  236), 
lies  the  sepulchcal  chamber,  covered  by  a  stately  dôme.  Por 
the  simpler  mausoleuics  the  numerous  toaibs  of  the  caliphs  at 
the  east  of  Cairo  présent  a  necropolis  of  unique  architecturei 
Èagnificence.  (fxg,   246). 

In  Sicily  none  of  the  larger  monDinenta  hâve  remained  to  us 
froin  the  flourishing  period  of  Saracenic  rule  of  more  than  200 
years  (82.-1060),  besides  the  little  palace  of  Menani  near  Pa- 
lermo,  probably  falling  in  this  period,  and  whose  central  room 
is  represented  in  Pig.  233.  But  their  art  was  taken  into  ser- 
vice by  the  Normass  succeeding  them,  whose  stanch  buildings  en- 
dured  tbe  stornis  of  the  tiaie,  and  présent  us  in  their  remains 
with  extremely  veluable  documents  for  Mohammeden-Sicilian  art, 
Darticularlv  for  tbe  plans  of  the  palaces.  In  the  Ziza,  built 
about  1166,  one  of  the  Norman  pleasure  palaces  near  Palermo, 
we  hâve  the  previously  described  (page  207)  typical  éround  pl- 
an cf  the  palace,  as  it  was  described  by  contemporary  and  lat- 
er Writers.  The  entire  equipcrjent,  particularly  the  use  of  the 
pointed  arch  throughout,  indicates  a  dependence  upon  Egybtian= 
Arab  art. 

In  north  Africa  on  the  soil  of  ancient  Mauretania,  Islam  fo- 
und  a  particularly  favorable  réception  by  the  Moors  settled  t 
there.  Tunis  and  Algiers  becanie  paramount  homes  of  ychammadan 
civil izatit)D  and  art.  The  buildings  (Pigs.  247,  248)  hère  be- 
ar  in  their  gênerai  appearance  the  great  tone  of  Egyptian  art, 
but  in  détail  that  luxuriant  wealth  of  graceful  ornamental  wo- 
rk,  that  amazes  us  on  their  architectural  nionuments  erected  in 
Spain  on  this  side  of  the  Méditerranéen  Sea. 

In  Spain  was  founded  by  the  Moors  in  the  year  711  a  mighty 
kingdoffi,  whicb  remained  in  their  possession  for  approximately 
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eight  centuries  (until  1492),  and  which  by  commercial  relations 

witin  the  Christian  West  attained  to  an  elevated  and  flouriebing 

civilisation,  évidence  of  which  is  given  by  the  still  maénifi- 

cent  and  well  preserved  architectural  monuments,   The  earliest 

,  work  is  the  mosque  of  Gordova  (Cordoba),  founded  in  the  year 
786  as  a  rectengular  Éourt  plan  with  the  liwan  at  the  southern 
side  (toward  Mecca).  This  was  originally  erected  as  a  portico 
with  élever  aisles,  but  was  extended  in  deptb  in  the  9  th  cen- 
tury,  and  in  width  in  the  10  th.  The  insufficient  height  of 
the  ioman  and  Byzantine  columns  employed  led  to  the  doubling 
of  columns  and  arches.  The  vast  forest  of  columns  shrouded  in 
mystical  semi-daBkness,  with  the  luxuriant  arcade  construction 
with  horseshoe  and  foiled  arches,  which  are  partly  interwoven 
(Eig.  241).  produces  an  extremely  solemn  and  fanciful  impress- 
ion. 

Of  the  Alcazar  at  Seville,  aside  from  the  portions  of  the  b 
building  erected  by  Woorish  architects  in  the  Christian  period, 
(in  the  14  th  century),  but  few  Moorish  remains  exist,  and  of 
the  great  mosque,  there  scarcely  remains  more  than  the  minaret, 
the  bell  tower  known  to  the  world  under  the  name  of  ''Giralda". 
The  most  mature  and  magnificent  monument  of  the  Mocrish  style 
and  in  many  respects  also  the  cfaief  work  of  the  purely  Mohamme- 
dan  art  is  the  Alhambra  on  the  hills  of  Granada.   Tt  was  orig- 
inally  (in  the  9  th  century)  planned  as  a  fortress,  rebuilt  in 
the  14  th  century  as  a  royal  peèace,  but  in  the  interior  was 
only  completed  in  the  15  th  century,  sbortly  before  the  colla- 
pse  of  the  Moorish  monarchy.  The  very  irregularly  arrangée 
plan  of  the  building  is  externally  enclosed  and  without  ornam- 
ent  like  a  fortress,  and  its  porticos,  halls  and  apartments  a 
are  grouped  around  two  rectangular  and  extremely  harmonious  a 
arcaded  courts,  the  court  of  myrtles,  so  named  from  the  myrt- 

.;}les  surrounding  its  water  basins,  and  the  court  of  lions,  at 
whose  flowing  fountains  12  extremely  conventionalized  lions  in 
black  marble  support  the  alabaster  basin.  (Pig.  249).   At  the 
north  side  of  the  mytstle  court  stends  the  massive  Comares  tow- 
er, which  contains  in  its  ground  story  one  of  the  great  magnif- 
icent rooms,  the  hall  of  the  ambassadors.  from  the  court  of 
the  lions  the  other  four  main  halls  are  accessible,  the  vesti- 
bule-like  hall  of  the  mocarabes,  the  ''hall  of  the  sisters",  the 
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gallery-like  hall  of  justice,  and  the  hall  ot*  the  Abencerraées. 
Slecder  ffionolithsic  marble  coluinns  coupled  in  rich  variety,  h 
horseshoe  arches  with  very  sliéht  incurvature  et  bootoni,  stal- 
actite RBd.lpaicted  ornaments  ir  inexhaustible  ricbness  and  gl- 
eaming  splendor  of  color  cbaracterize  the  internai  treatment. 
As  a  unique  artistic  wcrk  of  incomparable  and  ïïiagical  beauty 
appear  to  us  still  tbose  arcaded  courts  end  interiors  of  the 
''red  palace"  of  tbe  last  Moorish  kings,  dreaniy  and  febulous 
like  their  poetry  and  history. 

In  Persia  but  very  few  of  the  remeining  monuir.ents  of  Mohaniir)- 
edan  architecture  date  from  tbe  earliest  flourishing  period 
under  the  rule  of  the  Abbassides  (750-1256).   Their  greater 
Dumber  belongs  to  the  time  from  tbe  14  tb  to  tbe  17  tb  century. 
Tbe  Persian  buildings  in  gênerai  bave  a  grand,  earnest  end  mon- 
umental character,  and  botb  for  mosques,  es  well  as  for  medres- 
ses  end  mausoleums  nearly  tbe  same  ground  plan.  Tbis  represe- 
Dts  e  great  court  in  form  of  a  rectangle  sur round ed  by  arcades, 
extended  by  rectangular  exedras  st  tbe  middle  of  each  side. 
Of  tbe  tvjo  exedras  lying  on  the  main  akis,  one  leads  to  the  p 
principal  portai,  the  other  to  the  hall  of  prayer,   B^xternally 
the  plan  is  indicated  by  massive  and  strongly  pro.jecting  midd- 
le buildir^gs  v^itb  great  and  deep  portai  niches  covered  by  oéee 
arches,  and  smootii  circuler  and  very  slender  minsrets  et  the 
main  portai  (Pie.  250),  and  et  the  entrance  to  the  liwan,  fur- 
ther  by  the  network  ornamentaticn  in  brickwork,  the  gênerai  u 
use  of  the  ogee  arch,  and  the  bulbous  dômes  over  tbe  main  int- 
erior,  covered  witb  blue  enameled  tlles. 

'     A  very  réguler  plan  of  tbis  kind  is  shown  by  the  chiei  moso- 
ue  of  Veramin,  erected  1322  (east  of  Téhéran),  likewise  tbe 
great  medresse  of  Bibi-Chenym  et  Samarcand  (of  the  year  1399). 
The  finest  example  thereof  is  afforded  by  the  royal  mosque  of 
Shah  Abbas  the  Great  (1587-1629),  erected  witb  other  splendid 
buildings  on  tbe  Meidan  (royal  place)  of  Ispahan,  the  master- 
work  of  the  late  Persian  art.   Tne  two  most  imcortant  monumen- 
ts in  the  provinces  farther  west,  the  mausoleum  of  Chodabende 
Qhan  in  Sultanieh  (1304-1316),  and  tbe  magnificent  Blue  Mosque 
et  Tabriz  (erected  1478),  unfortunately  lying  in  ruins,  again 
adhère  to  the  Byzantine  prototyces. 
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Mohammeden  art  extended  to  Tndia  in  the  12  tb  century,  and 
indeed  frosi  Persia.   It  was  therefor-e  unavoidable,  tbat  tbe 
Persian  plan  and  treatment  of  tbe  inter-ior  sbould  be  directly 
adopted,  and  in  tbe  first  time  be  clotbed  in  tbe  forins  of  tbe 
ancient  Hindu  architecture,  in  which  at  first  only  tbe  oéee 
arch  and  tbe  bulbous  doiEe  appear  as  novelties.   Tbis  Pathan  a 
art,  so-called  from  tbe  Pathan  dynasty  (1206-1526),  from  the 
first  bas  a  tendency  toward  grandeur»   Its  most  important  works 
are:-  tbe  Kutub  Minar  at  Delhi,  i.e,  tbe  tall  minaret  of  a  roos- 
que  built  about  1200  and  now  destroyed,  furtber  the  Rani-Sipri 
mosque  at  Ahmedabad  datiné  from  the  15  th  century  with  gracef- 
ul  and  purely  Indien  détails,  as  well  as  the  chief  mosque  at 
Mandu  (15  th  century),  kept  in  simpler  and  severer  forins.  P^ 
new  and  splendid  period  of  Mobammedan-Indian  art  occurred  und- 
er  the  great  Moguls  (1526-1707),  tbat  developed  an  almost  boun- 
dless  architectural  activity.  *  LJnder  tbem  was  fiFst  perfect- 
ed  an  actual  fusion  of  Persian-Mohaaiiiedan  architectural  forms 
with  those  of  Indian  architectural  reliefs,  so  that  an  entire- 
ly  new  style  erose,  to  which  works  of  unheard  magnificence  and 
magnitude  in  wonderful  perfection  owe  their  origin.  To  wbat  a 
rich  development  $he  architecture  passed  is  évident  from  Pig. 
251.  (Treatment  of  window  at  Ajmir).   Ag.ra, .  tbec. capitsl  of  the 
Sreat  Moguls,  and  new  Belhi  were  adorned  by  the  most  noble  st- 
ructures.  The  most  prominent  among  thèse  are;  the  Jumma  mosq- 
ue of  new  Delhi  (built  1631-1637),  an  entirely  regular  plan, 
executed  in  white  merble  with  inlays  oi  red  sandstone,  and  the 
grand  chief  mosque  in  ^'uttehpore  Sikri,  erected  on  a  high  ter- 
race,  from  the  second  half  of  the  16  th  century  with  a  similar- 
ly  treated  ground  plan.  By  far  tbe  most  splendid  architectur- 
al work  is  the  Ta.]  Mahal  (i.e.  the  world  wonder)  at  Agra,  the 
tomb  erected  by  Shah  Jehan  (1628-1658),  a  combination  of  tbe 
Persian-Indian  plan  with  the  Byzantine  dôme  construction,  exe- 
cuted in  marble  of  différent  colors  with  inlays  of  precious 
stones  et  immeasurable  expense  and  unexeelled  magnificence. 

*  Earlier  writefs   speak   of    them    in   a  characteristic   way.-^th- 
ey  composed    like    the  devil    and   detailed    like  jeweAers" , 

Thèse  late  îndian  architectural  monuments  appear  to  us,  not 
only  as  the  idéal  of  the  highest  oriental  art  imagination  bec- 
orne  reality,  but  likewise  as  the  most  splendid  représentations 
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in  tbe  histor-y  of  Bobaffimeden  architecture.  In  the  leter  buil- 
dings is  alreedy  expressed  decay  and  an  invasion  of  Ëuropean 
art. 

The   centre  et'  eravity  of  Mohammed  en  civilisation  and  power- 
again  lay  in  the  West  froni  the  middle  of  the  15  th  century. 
•  -/  In  Asia  Miner  the  Seldjuks  had  already  developed  a  great  ar- 
chitectural activity  in  the  13  th  century,  in  which  Persian  a 
and  Byzantine  influences  cross  and  appear  in  combination  with 
Hellenistic-Roican  forins.  Çor  the  mosques  the  courts  are  want- 
ing,  among  them  being  the  chief  mosque  fl220)  and  the  mosque 
of  Sahib  Ata  in  Konia,  the  capital  of  the  Seldjuks  (the  ancie- 
nt  Iconiuin).  On  the  contrary  thèse  slways  exist  at  the  medr- 
esses,  so  for  the  redresse  of  Ibrahiffi  Bey  in  AkserJa  near  Kon- 
ia, further  at  the  Sirtscheli  medresse  (school  of  jurists),  c 
coffipleted  in  1243,  and  the  splendid  Karatei  medresse  at  Konia, 
built  in  1251.   In  regard  to  magnitude  and  equipinent,  the  most 
proniinent  monument  of  Seldjuk  art  is  the  caravanserai  of  Sult- 
an-Han  between  Konia  and  Angora,  erected  in  1229  and  measuring 
389.0  X   198.8  ft. 

Under  the  Osman  Turks  succeeding  the  Seldjuks  already  stroné- 
ly  appeared  Byzantine  influences  on  the  soil  of  Asie  Miner  in 
the  mosques  of  the  chief  cities  of  Broussa  and  Nicea,  and  aft- 
er  the  conquest  of  the  Byzantine  kin^dom,  in  the  Balkan  penin- 
sula  thèse  became  entirely  dominant. 

In  Turkey  the  art  of  Islam  chiefly  appears  as  a  revival  and 
further  development  of  the  architectural  ideas  embodied  in  S. 
Sophia  at  Oonstantinoj^le.  T'his  magnificent  monument  of  Early- 
Christian-Byzantine  church  architecture  was  transformed  into 
a  ffiosque  and  then  formed  the  idéal  model  for  the  numerous  mos- 
ques of  the  capital  (about  300  in  Constantinople  alone)  and  t 
the  entire  Turkish  empire,  ffxcept  that  an  improvement  freque- 
ntly  occurs,  when  the  central  impression  is  enhanced  by  attach- 
ing  four  half  dômes  to  the  main  dôme.   In  the  Européen  orovin- 
ces  of  Turkey,  particularly  in  Syria  and  the  neighboring  prov- 
inces, becomes  perceptible  in  the  16  th  century  the  influence 
of  mediaeval  tradition  and  the  art  of  vaultiné  of  the  persians 
in  the  sensé  of  a  powerful  treatment  of  the  architectural  dét- 
ails. {Wi%.   253). 
:Lk-   As  the  most  prominent  works  of  Turkish  architecture  must  be 
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taken:-  the  œosque  of  Mahmoud  II  (1468-1469)  erected  by  the  By- 
zantine architect  Cbristodulos,  the  mosaue  of  Bajazet  II  (1603- 
1617)  at  Oonstantinople,  and  the  two  chief  créations  of  Simon, 
the  iriost  faœous  Osman  architect:-  the  noble  mosque  of  Soliman 
II  in  goDstantinople  (completed  1555)  and  Ufiat  of  Selim  II  at 
Adrianople  (1566-1574). 

fhe  extension  of  Mohammedan  architecture  remained  liaiited  to 
the  coontries,  into  which  the  Mohaminaden  religion  found  entra- 
nce.   It  frequently  influenced  western  art,  particularly  the 
ornamentation,  and  not  only  influenced  the  Normans  in  Sicily, 
bot  also  in  Spain,  Christian  art  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Moors  (in  the  year  1492),  where  it  produced  that  interesting 
Mudejar  style  (Mudejars  or  Moriscos  were  termed  the  descendan- 
ts of  the  Moors),  in  which  Moorish  tecàniosJ and  Moorish  ornam- 
entation combined  with  lothic  and  later  with  Renaissance  moti- 
ves into  a  new  and  charming  architectural  style.   But  otherwi- 
se  the  Mohamffledan  world  of  form  always  remained  foreign  in  the 
West,  as  were  the  Sicilian  Saracens  and  the  Moors,  and  as  the 
Turks  still  are  today.   It  affords  to  us  an  extremely  instruc- 
tive example,  how  each  isolôted  form  of  art  shows  a  true  refl- 
ectioD  of  the  contemplation  of  the  world  forming  its  basis,  a 
and  of  the  individuality  of  the  history  of  its  civilization 
and  spirit. 
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PBËF'ACg. 
Tbe  scène  of  the  art  évolution  considered  in  this  volume  is 
tne  West.   In  comparison  to  the  first  volume,  whicb  represents 
the  progress  of  architecture  emong  the  peoples  of  antiquity  a 
and  of  Islam  in  its  wide  extent  from  the  Atlantic  6cean  to  the 
extrême  Asian  East,  tbe  présent  one  affords  a  far  more  unified 
picture.  The  cièee.racial  connection  of  the  western  peoples, 
the  fréquent  concord  in  tbeir  intellectuel  life  end  in  the  im- 
pelling  forces  for  art  créations  compelled  a  siirilarity  in  the 
bases,  that  œade  possible  a  more  thorough  treatment  of  the  pr- 
oblefli  of  the  handling  of  interiors  and  the  resulting  construc- 
tion and  form  treatment  in  the  période  of  the  Hiiddle  âges  and 
of  the  Renaissance,  so  full  of  importance  for  the  history  of 
the  civil ization  of  mankind.   The  lively  approval  enjoyed  by 
the  principles  laid  down  in  the  préface  to  the  first  volume 
and  the  manner  of  its  exécution,  allows  tbe  hope  to  seeic  just- 
ifiable, that  also  the  second  volume,  to  wbose  printing  the 
publisher  bas  again  devoted  especial  care,  that  it  may  find 
favorable  acceptance  in  the  circles  for  wbibh  the  work  is  des- 
iéned. 

Stuttgart.  Pebruary  1911.        Karl  0.  Hartmann. 
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-;,        I.   ROMANESQUE  ARCHTTECTDPF. 
î.   OeDeral  and  nistorical  basis. 

OharlesSagne  leit  the  Prankish  emoire  founded  by  hioi  at  bis 
deatb  a  well  joined  and  immovable  structure.   But  bis  success- 
ors  were  not  strong  enouéb  to  maintain  it  at  its  beiebt.  Tbe 
unfortuDate  division  of  tbe  empire,  in  which  the  empire  was 
treated  as  tbe  private  property  of  the  royal  family,  led  to  t 
the  éreatest  internai  ruptures.   To  the  third  agreement  of  di- 
vision at  Verdun  (843),  which  caused  the  séparation,  important 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  of  the  German  speakiné  peoples 
froffi  the  Romans,  there  succeeded  a  period  of  misérable  décad- 
ence, in  which  the  Prankish  lands  were  almost  without  protect- 
ion and  a  prey  to  foreign  enemies.   In  it  commenced  as  a  late 
offshoot  01  the  migrations  of  the  nations  the  powerful  moweme- 
nts  of  the  Normans  (Vikinés),  the  bold  seamen  of  the  hieh  Kor- 
th,  wbo  froffi  ScandiBa¥ia,  their  primitive  Germaiic  home,  visi- 
ted  the  coast  lands  of  Europe  with  ravage  and  robbery,  then 
set  foot  firmly  in  France  (Normandy)  (912),  conauered  England 
later  (1066),  and  finally  even  in  the  distant  South  founded  a 
certaicly  short-lived  but  stlendid  kingdom  in  lower  Italy  and 
Sicily  (1130).  Thence  scattered  over  the  entire  West,  by  int- 
ernai dissensions  and  contests  with  externsl  enemies,  in  the 
East  with  the  ft^agyars  araong  others,  in  the  South  with  the  Sar- 
acÉns,  the  ^erman  race  now  proceeded  with  undiminished  streng- 
th.  îheir  mightiest  races,  the  S^ranks,  Saxons  and  Swabians, 
adhered  firmly  together,  and  after  the  failure  of  the  Garlovin- 
gian  heirs  gave  to  the  eastern  Prankish  kingdom  a  séries  of  m 
monarchs,  under  whom^  ail  6erman  races  were  united  and  awoke 
to  a  national  consciousness,  sucb  as  was  not  the  case  under 
Gharlemagne.   With  the  founding  of  the  ^'Holy  Roman  Empire''  of 
the  barman  Nation"  by  Otto  I  (in  the  yeer  962),  a  new  period 
began  for  the  West,  that  of  the  German  middle  aèes. 

Qntil  then  the  western  provinces  of  the  Erankish  empire  had 
stood  in  the  foreeround  of  political  and  ertistic  activity. 
But  now  tjfais  rôle  passed  to  the  eastern  Eranks,  to  Sermany,  as 
the  new  embire  was  thenceforth  named.   The  new  state  obtained 
its  true  basis  by  feudalism,  that  rested  on  the  idea  already 
developed  in  the  Erankish  empire,  of  a  natual':  and  sacrif  icing 
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truth  retained  until  deatb.   An  idéalisai  produced  tbis  state 
systenû,  and  whicn  never  before  oor  afterwards  bad  its  like,  ^ 
and  tb.at  in  combination  witb  the  deep  religious  inspiration 
^   gave  to  tbe  middle  âges  their  peculiar  stanap.  Its  most  visible 
expression  was  found  in  knigbtbood  and  the  ecclesiastical  hier- 
arcfay.  Then  commenced  a  period  of  bii^h  importance  to  tbe  bis- 
tory  of  the  world  and  of  civilisation,  wbich  brougbt  to  the  i& 
Serman  empire  its  period  of  splendor  under  tbe  Saxon,  Prankisb 
and  Hobenstaufen  emperors,  to  the  German  nations  4àejCliffiax  of 
their  power  and  their  heroism. 

Tbis  period  also  tben  found  an  expression  in  tbe  architectu- 
re, wbich  is  to  be  counted  with  tbe  higbest  works  of  the  human 
intellect.  There  arose  tbat  national  style  of  architecture  of 
tbe  Nortb,  later  designated  by  the  naœe  of  ''RomanesQue  style", 
indeed  because  it  came  from  the  time  in  wbich  the  German  intel- 
lectuel life  received  its  basai  impulses  from  Roman  ciwilizat- 
ion,  8nd  since  it  was  directly  connected  to  the  hoisan  antique, 
fostered  and  revived  by  obarlemagne.   But  tbis  appellation  is 
so  far  insuff icient,  since  even  if  many  of  its  forms  are  pre- 
figured  in  Roman  art  and  tbat  of  the  farthest  Christian  East, 
tbe  Romanesque  style  did  not  bave  its  native  place  in  Roman  c 
countries,  but  where  the  German  nation  Dossessed  superiority, 
in  Normandy,  Burgundy  and  Lombardy,  and  in  its  richest  bloom 
in  the  entirely  Germanie  Germany.  It  would  therefore  be  jDett- 
er  termed  the  "Germanie  style".  Por  it  is  the  Germen  individ- 
uality,  tbat  appears  in  ail  its  forms.  The  inclination  pecu- 
liar to  tbe  i^erman  nations  for  tbe  expression  of  racial  pecu- 
liarities,  for  subdivision  into  régions  and  fsmilies,  which  in 
gênerai  were  closed  to  the  external  world  and  permitted  a  com- 
fortable  separate  life,  the  unusual  dissensions  manifested  in 
even  tbe  smallest  matters,  tbat  were  only  restrained  by  tbe  a 
ail  powerful  idea  of  Christianity  and  tbe  strong  bierercbical 
conception  of  life  in  the  period,  —  thèse  basai  tendencies  of 
tbe  Germanie  and  cniefly  of  tbe  German  national  character  find 
a  speaking  reflection  in  the  Romanesque  style,  and  indeed  in 
its  separate  solution  not  only  by  races  but  also  by  countries, 
in  tbe  expressed  avoidance  of  ail  similar  treatment  of  détails, 
in  the  infinité  variety  of  arcbitecturalrand  ornemental  forms. 
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and  finelly  in  the  cooibination  oi  the  masses  by  the  ecclesias- 
tical  idea  placed  above  ail.  Just  therein,  bow  the  différent 
meffibers,  often  so  diverse,  exubérant  in  Dower  and  onrestrain- 
ed,  unité  in  a  complète  and  harmonious  whole,  lies  in  great  p 
part  tbst  barmony  peculiar  to  RomanesQue  architectural  works, 
by  wfaich  tbe  êerman  national  lire  receives  such  a  characteris- 
ic  expression. 

Witb  tbe  entrance  of  tbe  DQiddle  aées  tbe  entire  art  life  ht 
the  West  assueied  an  unexpected  upward  course.   To  architecture 
fell  tbe  part  of  leader,   It  iras  developed  on  tbe  structures 
for  religious  worship.   îùe  oisbops'  seats  and  tbe  monasteries 
became  not  only  the  «est  important  locations  of  Christian  civ- 
ilization,  but  also  flourisbiné  homes  of  the  arts,  whose  fost- 
ering  lay  first  in  tbe  hands  of  the  ciergy  and  chieily  in  tho- 
se  01  tbe  monks,  who  alresdy  on  account  of  the  différent  needs 
of  tbe  separate  orders  had  an  interest  therein,  for  workinê  as 
executing  artists  witb  the  help  of  lay  brotbers.   In  the  leas- 
ure  in  whicb  the  arts  were  also  Dlaced  in  the  service  of  ice 
nobilityv  and  of  the  stronély  flourishine  cities  for  satisiy- 
ing  secular  requirements,  the  lay  élément  elsc  took  an  increes- 
ing  part  in  the  mastery  oi  the  numeroos  arcritecLural  unoerta- 
kines.   iïinally  it  was  the  impérial  court,  which  croDcsed  to 
architecture  the  srandest  problems  and  brougnt  them  to  comple- 
tion  at  its  command  and  witb  its  means.   Thus  even  tbe  archi- 
tecture of  the  BoDianesoue  middle  aées  was  connectée  witb  the 
splendor  of  the  emoire,  with  whose  fafce  its  flourshing  and  or- 
osperity  were  most  closely  connected. 

II.   Evolution  of  nonjanesoue  architecture. 
The  Komanesoue  style  was  not  oriéinated  by  a  deiinite  race 
of  the  «Serman  Deople  or  in  a  definite  country;  Il  was  ratcer 
developed  in  various  and  far  separated  «orirs  scprciiff-ately  con- 
temporary  and  in  an  entirely  indeoenaent  manner.   The  réaction 
of  the  Roman  antioue  cannot  be  mistaken.   It  excresses  itseli 
first  in  the  elevated  conception  oi  art  tauért  by  ths  rcsecs, 
in  the  iriehty  imculse,  which  that  éave  in  reeerd  to  tne  eiol- 
oyment  of  columnar  architecture,  in  the  technics  ci  vaultice 
and  in  the  entore  treatment  oi  the  intericr.   îc  a  ?oiar  cv 


Roman-Early-Qbristian  basai  form  also  returned  tbe  principal 
building  of  Romanesque  ehurch  architecture,  the  basilica.   In 
its  further  development  may  be  followed  the  entire  course  of 
BoDianesque  art. 

Tbe  basis  of  tbe  basilica  was  already  prefigured  in  its  most 
important  parts  in  the  Carlovineian  period  (see  Volume  1,  page 
179);  the  arrangement  of  the  nave,  transverse  aisle  and  choir 
in  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  sometimes  with  tbe  addition  of  a  wes- 
tern choir,  élévation  of  the  choirs  for  tbe  crypts,  division 
of  the  nave  into  middle  and  side  aisles,  the  installation  of 
columns  and  piers  to  support  the  longitudinal  walls  and  ceili- 
ngs,  inclusion  of  the  towers  in  the  buildiné.  (Pig.  1).   The 
internai  covering  of  the  interior,  excepting  the  apse,  cover- 
ed  by  a  balf  dôme,  was  always  accomplished  by  the  open  frame- 
work  of  the  roof,  or  by  a  horizontal  wooden  ceiling  divided 
into  panels  or  coifers.   Likewise  in  the  Romanesque  period 
men  adhered  to  this  mode  of  covering,  even  if  also  in  an  ever 
more  limited  degree,  (Pig.  2).  (i'ig.  3).   But  its  small  durab- 
ility  and  easy  destruction  b;^'  fire  led  quite  early  to  the  end- 
eavor  to  utilize  for  tûe  basilicas  the  great  advantages  of  va- 
ulting  methods,  for  which  the  Romans  had  left  excellent  models 
in  their  architectural  works,  which  in  many  places  still  rema- 
ined  visible.   Therefore  men  beéan  in  the  course  of  the  11  th 
century  (aside  from  isolated  attempts  at  vaulting  in  southern 
B'rance,  already  falling  in  the  10  th  century,  but  remaining 
without  further  development)  with  the  vaultiné  of  smaller  cha- 
pels  and  tomb  churches,  soon  passing  to  the  vaultine  of  the 
larée  churches,  first  in  the  side  aisles  and  galleries,  final- 
ly  with  advancing  structural  security,  also  in  the  middle  ais- 
les.  Thereby  was  introduced  an  impulse  into  mediaeval  archit- 
ecture of  high  importance  in  the  history  of  architecture.   The 
construction  of  vaults  Dowerfully  affected  the  development  of 
the  plan,  the  treatment  of  oiers  and  coluiïîns,  the  subdivision 
of  the  walls,  and  tbe  handling  of  façades.   The  entire  body  of 
the  structure  was  developed  into  an  organism  consistent  in  ail 
its  members  and  complète  in  itself. 

Since  the  entire  création  of  the  interior  in  ground  plan  and 
form  was  dépendent  on  the  mode  of  vaultiné,  to  this  was  then 
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devoted  the  full  attention  oi  the  architect.  The   simplest  so- 
lution resulted  from  spanniné  tbe  aisles  by  tunnel  vaults  witfa 
transverse  arches  as  connectiné  the  piers.   It  was  chiefly  cora- 
nion  in  southern  France,  where  numeroos  Roman  architectural  mon- 
uments still  exhibit  this  mode  of  construction.   There  are  al- 
so  foaEdiieolated  domed  churches  and  central  buildings. 

But  of  infinitely  higher  importance  for  western  church  arch- 
itecture was  the  introduction  of  cross  vaults.   The  Romans  had 
already  recognized  their  advantages  for  covering  elongated  ro- 
oms  (see  volume  1,  page  105),  and  extensively  employed  them  in 
their  great  designs  for  the  baths.   But  the  architecte  of  the 
middle  âges  brought  them  to  their  highest  perfection.   In  the 
first  period  men  ventured  only  to  construct  round  arched  cross 
vaults,  resnlting  from  the  intersection  of  two  tunnel  vaults 
of  equal  widtb  and  height,(See  volume  1,  Pig.  123).   Thereby 
men  were  restricted  to  square  bays  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
ground  plan,  into  which  must  be  subdivided  both  the  middle  and 
transverse  aisles,  as  well  as  the  side  aisles.   To  the  l&tter 
was  assigned  half  the  widtb  of  the  middle  aisle,  so  that  eacb 
two  bays  of  tbe  side  aisles  equaled  one  Day  of  the  middle  ais- 
le. Thus  originated  the  restricted  Romanesque  architectural 
System,  (Pig.  4).  Only  after  the  architects  had  progressed  so 
far  in  security  of  construction,  that  they  could  also  proceed 
to  cover  rectangular  rooms  with  tunnel  vaults  (Fié.  o)  did  the 
side  aisles  receive  the  same  number  of  vaulting  bays  as  the  m 
middle  aisle,  and  the  ground  plan  acquired  a  perfect  harmony. 
(fig.  6).   But  this  advance  also  already  indicates  the  climax 
of  the  development  of  Romanesque  art,  at  least  so  far  as  its 
style  purity  is  in  question,  çior  the  technical  acquisitions 
pressed  toward  freedom  from  the  restricted  System,  toward  the 
abandonment  of  the  round  arcn  and  its  restraining  conséquences. 
In  the  searcfa  for  a  form  of  arch,  in  which  the  rise  is  indepen- 
7  dent  of  the  span,  so  that  one  could  exécute  vaults  over  spans 
of  différent  widths  with  equal  heiéhts,  men  in  Picardy  (nortb 
France)  already  in  tbe  first  hali  of  the  12  th  century  bit  on 
the  fruitful  idea  of  composin^  the  vauitiné  line  of  two  circu- 
lar  arcs.   Thereby  was  the  pointed  arch  (Pig.  5)  introduced  i 
into  mediaeval  architecture.   Prom  its  employment  and  tbe  str- 
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structurel  and  formai  results  originated  a  new  structural  Sys- 
tem:- tbe  Romanesque  style  passed  into  tbe  6othic. 

The  entire  art  activity  of  the  Romanesque  middle  aées  ended 
in  a  restless  proéressive  évolution.  Its  beéinnings  éo  back 
to  the  middle  of  the  10  th  century,  indeed  in  a  limited  sensé 
even  to  the  days  of  the  Sarlovinéians.  But  in  gênerai  for  the 
Romanesque  style  in  its  formai  develooment  the  year  1000  is  to 
be  regarded  as  the  lower  limit.   A  century  later  it  aleo  alre- 
ady  attained  its  climax  and  aiter  scarcely  another  century  it 
also  reached  the  last  Dhase,  that  of  the  transition  style,  W 
With  regard  to  the  course  of  évolution,  three  periods  are  the- 
refore  to  be  distinéuished. 

I.  The  early  period  from  1000  to  1100  (horizontally  covered 
basilicas,  beginning  of  vaulted  construction,  heavy  and  undev- 
eloped  fooms). 

II.  The  best  period  from  1100  to  1180  (horizontal  ceilings 
replaced  by  vaulting,  technically  secure  treatment  of  tbe  |at- 
ter,  mature  and  élégant  members  and  forms). 

III.  The  late  period  (transition  style)  from  1180  to  1250. 
(Strong  rise  and  free  treatment  of  vaults,  éraceiul  and  richest 
development  of  forms.   Appearance  of  neîj  éléments,  particular- 
ly  of  the  pointed  arch  and  of  the  buttress  System). 

ô'or  the  limitation  in  dates  of  thèse  periods  tbe  development 
of  Romanesque  art  in  the  heart  of  ^ermany  is  chiefly  consider- 
ed.  Other  countries  did  not  kee^  pace  equally.   In  certain  p 
provinces  of  France  the  Romanesque  period  ended  already  with 
the  endcof  the  first  quarter  of  the  13  th  century.   Also  even 
in  Germany  at  tbe  same  time  the  éléments  of  construction  and 
form  of  the  Gotbic  style  there  developed  éradually  founô  entr- 
ance,  hère  till  the  middle  of  the  13  th  century  the  basai  char- 
acter  of  tbe  architecture  remained  still  Romanesque  in  its  en- 
tire  course.   The  transition  style  dénotes  for  Germany  tbe  la- 
st climax  of  its  national  character  in  tbe  splendid  time  of  t 
the  Hobenstaufen  emperors,  freed  from  severe  restraint. 

A.  Romanesque  Church  Architecture. 
I.  The  ground  plan. 

The  plan  and  treatment  of  tbe  Romanesque  cburches  is  so  var- 
ied,  that  scarcely  a  sinéle  one  bears,  ail  the  characteristic 
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marks.   And  still  most  buildings  by  tbe  uniformity  of  their  p 
purpose  hâve  harmonious  traits,  from  which  indeed  may  be  est- 
ablished  a  normal  scheme.  This  is  perticularly  true  for  Germ- 
any,  where  tbe  "restricted  System"  was  œost  clearly  and  cons- 
istently  developed.  The  êround  form  of  the  churcb  building 
is  forœed  by  tbe  three  aisled  basilics.  (Ëxcept  in  southern 
Pbance,  single  aisled  basilicas  are  only  found  in  smaller  city 
and  oountry  churches;  five  aisled  8re  rare).  In  the  ground  pl- 
an ail  dimensions  are  arranged  witb  a  definite  ratio  to  each 
other  (Pig.  4).  A  mass  giving  unit  is  the  square  arisiné  from 
the  intersection  of  the  middle  and  transverse  aisles,  the  cros- 
sing.  Adjoining  it  on  the  east  is  tbe  choir  square  witb  tbe 
semicircular  apse,  on  the  south  and  north  sides  being  a  square 
as  the  transverse  aisle,  and  toward  the  west  several  squares 
are  prefixed  (êenerally  three  to  six  in  Germany),  which  form 
the  middle  aisle.  The  side  aisles  receive  half  tbe  width  of 
the  middle  aisle;  they  open  at  the  east  into  the  transepts, 
which  as  a  rule  are  enlarged  by  two  smaller  side  apses  in  the 
opposite  wall  es  terminations  of  the  side  aisles.  In  richer 
plans,  elready  in  part  in  the  best  Romanesque  period,  but  es- 
pecislly  common  in  the  late  Romanesque  period,  the  side  eisles 
are  also  continued  beyond  the  transepts  as  choir  aisles.  (Pie. 
7).  On  ffrencb  cathedrals  a  number  of  radielly  arranged  chape- 
Is  are  often  attached  outside  the  choir  aisle,  which  permit  t 
the  érection  of  numerous  altars  and  remarkably  animate  the  ea- 
stern  portion.  (See  volume  1,  page  181).  Double  choirs  and 
double  transverse  aisles  still  frequently  occur  in  Germany  in 
the  early  time  of  tbe  -RetteloBale^  period,  (fig.  8),  but  bave 
an  innate  justification  only  for  monastery  churches,  and  they 
again  gradually  disappear  in  the  late  period.  Tbe  inclusion 
of  towers  in  the  mass  of  the  building  is  treated  with  increas- 
ing  attention.  Smaller  churches  receive  one  or  two  towers  at 
tbe  western  end;  for  larger  churcbes  the  number  is  increased 
to  five  or  more,  and  in  certain  cases  even  to  nine.   Their  ér- 
oupiné  follows  no  definite  rule.  Most  commonly  four  towers 
occur  at  the  angles  of  the  nave,  two  on  the  western  façade  and 
two  in  the  angles  between  choir  and  transverse  aisle;  then  th- 
ey solve  an  important  statical  problem,  since  they  cbiefly  op- 
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oppose  the  thrust  of  tbe  vaults  acting  in  tbe  lonéitudinal  di- 
rection. Yet  tney  also  i'requently  flank  tbe  apse  or  stand  at 
tbe  sides  of  tbe  gable,  sometimes  also  at  tbe  anéles  of  the 
transepts.  (See  ffiës.  17,  S6,   45  and  9).  Evidently  determina- 
tive  in  the  arrangement  and  treatment  of  the  towers  was  the  s 
striving  for  picturesque  effect  and  for  a  living  expression  of 
the  heaven  aspirine  idea  of  Christianity.  Over  the  intersect- 
ion of  transverse  and  middle  aisles  usually  rises  a  polygonal 
Crossing  tower,  (See  Pigs.  9,  36,   44).  Tbe  cpossing  ciers  sup- 
porting  it  are  consequently  particolarly  strong.   Not  rarely 
also  the  crossing  or  the  entire  transverse  aisle  is  taken  into 
the  raised  choir  (presbytery),  and  tbis  is  enclosed  by  low  ba- 
lustrades (concelli).  In  their  pèaces  occur  in  tbe  later  time 
(analagous  to  the  byzantine  iconostasis;  see  volume  1,  page 
188)  high  enclosures,  tbat  open  by  doors  toward  the  middle  ai- 
sle and  are  frequently  treated  as  galleries.  On  thèse  galler- 
ies,  reached  by  windiné  stairs  from  the  choir,  was  read  the 
gospels,  frooi  whicii  they  received  the  name  of  ^'lectorium",  the 
name  of  "lettner"  (rood  gallery)  being  derived  from  tbat.  (See 
Fig.  1Ô2). 

The  importance  of  the  crypt  as  a  buriel  cburch  beneath  the 
raised  choir  goes  back  into  the  12  th  century.   By  the  influen- 
tial  and  widely  extended  buildiné  schools  lounded  by  the  Béné- 
dictine Order  at  Cluny  in  Burgundy  and  by  the  Hirsau  congréga- 
tion in  SwaPia,  this  was  entirely  opposed  (on  tbe  other  hand 
with  it  tbe  continuation  of  the  side  aisles  as  choir  aisles 
forms  the  rule).   To  the  Windows  were  éiven  at  first  very  sma- 
11  dimensions,  in  order  to  weaken  the  walls  the  leest  possible 
against  the  stroné  thrust  of  the  vaults.   They  lie  in  the  side 
walls  of  tbe  nave,  in  the  acse,  and  in  tbe  clearstory  walls  of 
the  middle  aisle.  (See  volume  1,  paée  loi),  tf^or  the  saroe  rea- 
son  are  the  portais  strikinély  small.   They  were  arranged,  as 
on  tbe  Early  Christian  and  Oarlovingican  basiiiees,  in  the  we- 
stern façade  as  separate  entrances  to  tbe  différent  aisles  or 
between  tbe  two  façade  towers,  or  also  and  especially  in  chur- 
ches  with  double  choirs  in  tbe  sides  of  tbe  side  aisles,  tbe 
transepts,  or  in  the  southern  or  northern  walls  of  the  nave. 

The  large  atrium  of  the  Early  Christian  churches  is  omitted 
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almost  without  exception.   The  former  portico  (see  volume  1, 
oage  176)  remains  as  a  small  open  room  inserted  between  tbe 
western  towers  or  prefixed  to  the  entire  widtb  of  the  façade, 
'-'  to  whieh  the  name  of  ^^paradise"  was  ^iven.  The  holy  water  ba- 
sin  placed  lïithin  it  at  the  enteance  recalls  a  recollection  of 
the  former  cantbarus.  (See  volume  1,  page  149).  ".   ,rù  i 

?he  location  of  the  high  altar,  to  which  are  added  side  alt- 
ars  in  the  smaller  side  apses,  the  cathedra  and  the  seats  for 
the  priests,  the  division  of  the  interior  for  the  clergy  and 
the  people,  follow  the  model  given  in  the  Early  Christian  bas- 
ilica.  (See  volume  1,   page  149).  Since  sufficient  space  was 
at  the  oomaenà  of  the  clergy  in  the  presbytery  enlarged  by  the 
choir  square  and  the  crossing,  and  also  sometimes  by  the  enti- 
re transverse  aisle,  there  could  be  an  aisle  taken  from  the  f 
former  enclosure  by  balustrades  in  the  nave. 

Besides  the  longitudinal  church  System  described  hère  ,  the- 
re yet  occur  central  plans  among  Romanesque  church  buildings. 
Thèse  are  more  common  in  southern  countries  (Italy  and  south 
france)  than  in  the  north,  erected  chieily  as  baptismal  chape- 
Is  (baptisteries)  beside  the  main  churches,  as  churches  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  or  as  chapels  for  the  dead  (so-called  bone  hou- 
ses)  in  cemeteries.  Parish  churches  based  on  the  central  sch- 
eme  are  more  rarely  found  and  then  are  explained  by  the  parti- 
cular  conditions  and  relations  of  the  countries  and  masters  c 
concerned. 

2.  The  structure, 

The  development  of  the  churches  in  height  was  carried  on  in 
the  early  time  of  the  Romanesque  period  still  entirely  witbin 
the  lifflits  of  the  always  low  antioue-Christian  basilicas.   Yet 
in  its  furtber  progress  the  dimensions  beéin  to  increase,  and 
in  the  best  period  of  the  restricted  System  (about  in  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  12  th  century),  the  height  of  the  middle  aisle 
to  the  springing  of  the  vaults  generally  attained  twice  the  b 
breadth,  thus  being  twice  the  side  of  the  crossing  square.   B 
But  advances  fer  beyond  this  measure  were  made  finally.   The 
structure  itself  is  essentially  determined  by  the  mode  of  fra- 
ming  of  the  ceiling.   So  long  as  only  visible  framework  of  the 
roof  or  horij^ontcij  v.oooer  cen^inps  came  into  considération,  t 
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Lhere  are  also  i'ound  more  Dur-ely  columnar  basilicas,  in  which 

'ythe  walls  of  the  middle  aisle  rest  entirely  on  columns.   But 
already  in  the   Oarlovingian  oharches  (Sinhart's  basilica  at 
Steinbach;  volume  1,  page  131),  tiie  coluinns  were  replaced  by 
tne  strong  oiers;  thèse  predominated  during  the  entire  Roman- 
esque period.   Yet  also  continued  the  alternation  of  piers  (at 
the  angles  of  the  squares  of  the  middle  aisle)  and  columns  set 
between  them,  which  is  first  oroved  amons  the  Serman  churches 
indeed  on  the  long  since  destroyed  abbey  church  at  Lorsch,  de- 
dioated  in  the  year  774  (see  volume  1,  page  13S),  being  espec- 
ially  fréquent  in  the  Saxon  provinces.  (See  Fia.  3). 

With  the  vaulting  of  the  aisles  another»  problem  fell  to  the 
pier.   It  not  only  received  the  tolerably  uniformly  distribut- 
ed  weight  of  the  wall,  but  became  a  supporter  of  the  vault,  a 
and  as  such  was  dépendent  on  it.  The  pier  must  then  firêt  cor- 
respond in  strength  to  the  load  assiêned  to  it,  while  if  the 
great  vaults  of  the  middle  aisle  rested  on  it,  it  was  to  be 
made  more  massive,  than  if  it  only  had  to  support  the  smaller 
vaults  of  the  side  aisle.   Sut  it  must  also  be  arraneed  in  fo- 
rm  according  to  its  structural  oroblem,  when  the  members  of  t 
tne  vault  reauired  corresponding  support  by  reccanéular  proje- 
ctions on  the  pier  or  pilasters,  extendiag  from  the  impost  to 
the  base  of  the  pier.   Thus  originated  the  main  and  intermedi- 
ate  piers,  as  well  as  the  compound  oiers.  (?iés. 10, .11) .  On 
them  the  statical  function  also  came  to  be  expressed  decorati- 
vely.  With  advancing  skill  in  vaulting  they  experienced  an 
even  richer  treatment.   The  entire  structure  thus  received  by 
the  internai  alternating  effect  of  supports  and  the  forms  of 
the  ceiling  an  animated  and  rythmic  treatment.  (Since  the  chu- 
rch architecture  of  the  12  th  century  freguently  undertook  the 
vaulting  of  such  basilicas,  that  orisinally  had  horizontal  wo- 
oden  ceilings  or  were  intended  therefor,  the  form  treatment  (Mf 
the  supports  frequently  omits  a  regard  to  the  ceilings. 

The  earliest  vaulting  of  Romanesque  churches  in  the  great 
stylé  was  carried  on  as  entirely  independent  undertakings  at 
the  same  time  in  three  widely  separated  régions;  for  example 
in  Burgundy  at  the  abbey  church  of  Cluny  (1089-1095),  in  the 

/'  Rhine  provinces  at  the  cathedrals  of  Spires  (jbetween  1030  and 
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1100  and  Mentz  Ct>egun  1081)  and  in  Lombardy  at  3.  Ambrogio  in 

Milan  and  3.  Michèle  of  Pavia  irom  the  second  half  of  the  11 
th  century.   Ail  of  thern  are  based  on  a  unified  System,  in  so 
far  as  the  elongated  interior  of  the  aisles  is  first  soanned 
by  several  transverse  arches,  soinetimes  rising  from  the  pro- 
jections of  the  piers.  Thèse  prodaced  a  subdivision  of  the 
ceiling  into  separate  bays  or  areas,  which  were  then  vaulted. 
Por  the  building  first  named,  as  for  numerous  ?rench  churches 
that  assume  a  separate  position  in  this  respect,  as  we  shall 
see  later,  the  tunnel  vault  was  chosen  for  the  àiddle  aisle. 
The  others  hâve  the  cross  vault,  infinitely  more  important  for 
the  évolution  of  mediaeval  art.  (See  volume  1,  page  105).  This 
shows  itseif  as  particuiariy  suited  for  church  architecture, 
since  the  entire  ceiling  load  is  transferred  to  the  lower  ends 
of  the  groin  lines,  the  transverse  arihes  and  their  répétition 
on  the  walls,  the  side  arches,  and  consequently  entirely  rest 
on  the  piers.   At  first  the  vaults  were  still  unusually  heavy 
and  deep  (in  certain  places  up  to  Ô.56  ft.),  whereby  is  also 
explained  the  extraordinary  thiokness  of  the  piers  and  abutm- 
ent  walls.  The  endeavors  of  the  architect  soon  proceeded  to 
reduce  the  weiâht  of  tne  vaults  and  partioularly  the  strong 
side  thrust  resulting  therefrom.   On  tne  original  cross  vault 
produced  by  the  intersection  of  two  tunnel  vaults,  the  groin 
lines  form  a  flat  ellipse,  since  their  intersection  is  at  just 
the  same  height  as  the  crown  of  the  round  arch.  (See  volume  1, 
page  123).  This  produces  a  much  greater  side  thrust  than  a  s 
semioircular  or  stilted  arch.  To  obtain  a  réduction  of  the 
thrust,  men  began  gradually  to  raise  the  diagonal  arches.  Ab- 
out  the  middle  of  the  12  th  century,  thèse  reach  the  semicirc- 
/pL  le.  On  the  seoarate  tunnel  coinpartments  the  line  of  the  crown 
was  no  lonôer  horizontal,  Dut  it  rose  toward  the  common  vertex 
in  the  form  of  a  flat  arch.  The  vault  compartments  (thèse  are 
the  spherical  triangles  between  groin  lines  and  transverse  or 
side  arches)  were  swelled  upwards,  so  that  tfae'swalled  (bosom ) 
vault  was  produced.  (Pig.  12).   In  récognition  of  the  high  im- 
portance of  the  groin  arches  for  a  orooer  réduction  of  the  va- 
ult, men  finally  decided  (in  Sermany  at  about  the  end  of  the 
12  th  century,  in  Norman  Prance  already  in  its  second  quarter). 
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to  construct  them  like  the  transverse  arches  as  orojecting  di- 
agonal arches,  combining  them  at  the  intersection  in  a  boss. 
Thereby  the  bay  was  divided  into  a  network  oi  ribs,  between 
which  the  compartments  could  be  turned  with  unequal  and  less 
thickness.   Thèse  ribbed  cross  vaults  (fig.  13)  indicates  an 
extremely  important  advance  in  the  entire  structural  System. 
S'rom  its  consistent  use  resulted  most  structural  innovations 
of  the  transitional  period  and  of  ail  later  tnediaeval  archit- 
ecture. Witn  the  introduction  of  cross  vaults  first  in  the 
side  aisles,  then  in  the  middle  and  transverse  aisles,  and  wi- 
th  the  exécution  of  choir  and  cloister  vaults  (see  volume  1, 
page  lOô)  over  the  aoses,  and  with  the  crossing  was  subsequen- 
tly  completed  the  création  of  the  interior  of  the  cross  vault- 
ed  basilica. 

During  the  entire  Romanesque  ceriod,  the  form  of  the  pure  b 
basilica  predominated  with  lowsr  side  aisles,  raised  middle  a 
aisle  and  widdows  in  its  clearstory  walls.  (»^i2.  14).  Yet  ot- 
her  tyoes  of  plan  were  develooed  with  référence  to  the  treat- 
ment  of  the  interior  or  for  structural  reasons.   The  crypts 
were  quite  early  covered  by  cross  vaults  and  always  had  aisles 
of  equal  heiéht.  (See  riè.  32).   In  the  little  chaoel  of  S.  B 
BartholomaQs  at  Pederborn  (Westphalia)  of  the  year  1017,  the 
first  examole  of  the  entire  coveriné  of  an  uDper  church  by  cr- 
oss vaults  in  Sermany,  thèse  in  the  same  manner  and  manifestly 
under  the  influence  of  this  crypt  vaulting,  are  carried  to  eq- 
ual heights  over  the  middle  and  side  aisles.   Thereby  was  obt- 
ained  indeeo  an -interior  supported  by  piers  but  of  equal  heig- 
hts and  consequently  unified,   îhus  arose  the  System  of  hall 
churches.  (See  Fis.  15).   A  structurally  favorable  change  was 
produced  by  the  insertion  of  a  vaulted  intermediate  floor  in 
the  high  side  aisles  with  the  develooment  of  tbe  upoer  stories 
thus  formed  into  âalleries.   Tn  thèse  hall  churches  with  gall- 
eries  tne  intermediate  floors  oroduce  a  stiffening  of  the  pie- 
rs, and  the  transverse  arches  turned  between  the  différent  di- 
visions of  the  gallery  with  the  leveling  masonry  above  causes 
a  side  résistance  to  the  middle  main  vaults.   The  impression 
l   of  the  interior  approximates  that  of  the  basilica,  but  is  inf- 
erior  to  that,  since  the  upper  walls  of  the  middle  aisle  hâve 
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no  direct  light.   To  obtain  a  clearstory,  men  raised  the  walls 

of  the  middle  aisle  above  the  roofs  of  the  éalleries,  and  thus 

created  a  new  type,  that  of  the  vaulted  basilica  with  galleri- 

es.  (Oathedral  at  fjimburg-a-Lahn;  see  fié.  16). 

Differing  from  this  gênerai  course  of  développent  of  vaulted 
construction  of  the  Somanesque  period,  that  of  the  church  buil- 
dings in  France  struck  out  a  new  path,  especially  in  its  south- 
ern  provinces.   Tt  evidently  commences  with  a  direct  imitation 
of  Roman  architectural  methods  with  the  spanning  of  a  nave  wi- 
th single  aisle,  a  so-called  hall  church,  by  a  tunnel  vault, 
that  is  subdivided  into  bays  by  transverse  arches,  which  rise 
from  wall  piers  like  the  antique  or  half  columns.  The  nave 
ends  at  the  altar  and  without  the  insertion  of  a  transverse 
aisle,  but  with  a  square  raised  choir  room,  frequently  covered 
by  a  dôme,  and  an  adjoining  polygonal  apse.  But  very  early 
and  after  the  end  of  the  10  th  century  was  also  developed  the 
System  of  the  hall  church,  that  soon  became  at  home  in  the  Rh- 
ône valley  as  well  as  in  the  extrême  south  and  west  of  France, 
and  from  thence  penetrated  into  the  north  as  well  as  beyopd  t 
the  Pyrénées  into  Spain.  îhe  insertion  of  galleries  again  ga- 
ve a  certain  asreement  of  the  interior  created  with  the  basil- 
ican  type,  which  predominated  in  middle  and  northern  ?rance, 
both  with  and  without  galleries.   fiere  the  vaulting  movement 
on  the  whole  followed  the  normal  course  already  described,  wh- 
ile  in  a  rather  limited  domain  of  the  southwest,  in  Aquitaine 
and  under  Byzantine  influences,  the  vault  bays  divided  by  tra- 
nsverse arches  are  covered  by  pendéntive  dômes  (see  F'ig.  58). 
The  tunnel  vaults  maintained  themselves  elsewhere.  On  three 
aisled  churches  the  tunnel  vaults  either  lie  ^arallel  to  the 
longitudinal  direction  or  the  side  aisles  hâve  half  tunnel  va- 
ults, whose  crown  line  abuts  against  the  walls  of  the  middle 
aisle,  thereby  affording  great  advantages  in  construction,  wh- 
en  they  transfer  the  side  tnrust  of  the  main  vault  to  the  ext- 
ernal  walls  like  flyinô  buttresses.  (Pigs.  69,  ôl).  This  eff- 
ect  was  obtained  by  placing  the  tunnel  vaults  transversely  in 
the  side  aisles.  Thèse  were  soon  succeeded  by  their  intersec- 
tion, and  thereupon  the  adoption  of  cross  vaults,  first  in  the 
side  aisle  and  finally  also  in  the  âiddle  aisle. 

With  the  increasing  certainty  of  the  mediaeval  architect  in 
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vaulted  construction  appeared  a  réduction  of  tne  wall  masses 
corresponding  to  the  lessened  weight  and  side  thrust  of  their 
vaults.  Their  intersections  at  doorways  and  Windows  became 
éradually  longer.   The  latter  generally  oontinued  narrow  and 
small  in  the  outer  walls  oi  the  side  aisles,  but  were  enlarged 
in  the  clearstory  walls  of  the  middle  aisle.   The  interior  of 
the  church  was  consequently  filled  with  a  mystical  dira  light, 
somewhat  lighter  upwards.  The  most  favorable  light  was  furn- 
ished  by  the  Windows  in  the  polygonal  drum  of  the  crowning  to- 
wer.  Likewise  the  western  and  side  towers  received  in  the  low- 
er  stories  only  small  and  slot-like  openings,  but  still  above 
the  roof  were  naade  more  light  and  graceful  by  the  larger  sing- 
le and  couoled  Windows.   Particularly  ooen  wae  arrangédnhe  u 
upoermost  story,  intended  as  a  bell  tower,  in  order  to  allow 
free  passage  to  the  sound  of  the  bell.  Qonical  or  pyramidal 
spires,  frequently  massively  constructed  of  eut  stone,  on  which 
for  square  or  polygonal  plans,  small  gables  usually  rise  above 
the  différent  sides,  forminâ  the  teroiination.  (fig.  17).  S'or 
the  external  covering  of  the  remainder  of  the  building  remain- 
ed  in  use  the  gable,  shed,  hip  and  conical  roofs,  already  com- 
iiîon  in  the  antique  Early  Christian  oeriod,  with  a  coveriné  of 
tiles,  slates  or  métal  (lead). 

The  technical  methods  exhibit  in  the  beginning  the  still  fum- 
bling  uncertainty  of  the  builders  in  construction  and  forra. 
Thèse  were  even  then  chiefly  of  the  clergy,  who  had  no  traini- 
ng  in  building.  Only  after  taking  into  service  suitable  lay 
brothers  for  the  érection  of  the  buildings  was  developed  a  per- 
manent race  of  mechanics,  who  indeed  according  to  need  travel- 
ed  froîn  one  building  site  to  another,  was  gradually  crystalli- 
zed  technical  knowledge.   An  arrangement  of  plan  and  prelimin- 
ary  calculations  of  the  oroject  for  a  church  in  the  modem  se- 
nsé indeed  never  occurred.   S'requently  without  regard  to  whet- 
her  the  means  were  adéquate,  the  buildings  were  commenced,  in- 
deed as  a  rule  with  the  most  important  oart,  the  altar  house. 
Sut  not  rarely  raust  work  be  stoDoed  and  the  buildings  utilized; 
the  enlargement  and  comoletion  of  the  structure  was  a  work  of 
a  much  later  time.   Prom  maccuracies  in  the  dimensions  of  the 
ground  pian,  for  which  the  square  still  afforded  a  convenient 
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uniL  of  measure,  the  variation  from  the  riéht  angle  in  the  pl- 
an and  the  like  permits  the  conclusion,  that  men  also  depended 
on  very  primitive  tools  and  expédients.   In  the  construction 
01  the  buildiné  the  statical  feelin^,  gradually  attaininô  high 
development  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  piers  and  vaults,  w 
was  often  entirely  wanting  in  a  very  important  part,  the  subs- 
tructure, îhe  walls,  so  heavy  in  themselves  and  loaded  by  the 
masses  of  the  vaults,  usually  had  such  insufiicient  foundatio- 
ns,  and  indeed  eet  so  flatly  on  the  groand,  that  notable  sett- 
lements  already  occurred  durinâ  the  construction,  of  which  the 
'"■leaning  towerë"  afford  évidence  today. 

The  material  itself  was  mostly  good.  Men  particularly  under- 
stood  bow  to  prépare  an  adhesive  and  durable  mortar.   The  mar- 
ble  in  Italy  produced  a  splendid  effect  and  permitted  the  rich- 
est  moulding  and  treatment  in  relief.  ïn  5'rance  indeed  men  h 
had  a  less  noble  material  at  command,  yet  a  fine-grained  and 
easily  wrought  limestone;  but  in  Sermany  on  the  contrary  were 
chiefly  colored  sandstone  and  tufa,  that  in  certain  régions 
and  especially  on  the  Rhine  permitted  a  finer  chiseled  work, 
but  in  other  provinces  the  coarse-grained  or  porous  structure 
precluded  this.   As  the  most  excellent  masonry  was  ranked  ash- 
lar  construction,  for  the  animation  of  wnich  by  bands  and  sur- 
face patterns  ©f  ^  uolyohromatic  stones  apoeared  a  spécial  ore- 
ference  in  îtaly,  as  well  as  partially  in  the  north.   In  using 
quarried  stone,  men  chose  a  better  material  as  a  rule  for  the 
angles,  mouldings,  columns,  piers  and  moulded  members.   In  the 
bonding  oocur  occasionally  the  opus  reticulatuœ  and  opus  soic- 
atum,  known  from  Roman  remains  of  buildings.  (Voluge  1,  Pigw 
105).  Very  dangerous  proved  to  be  the  widely  extended  use  in 
the  Romanesque  period,of  wooden  timbers  inserted  in  the  exter- 
nal  walls  in  order  to  distribute  the  oressuee  and  for  anchors, 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  west  building  of  the  church  at  Wimpfen- 
im-Tal,  in  the  west  choir  of  the  cathedral  at  Worms,  and  on  m 
many  other  monuments.  With  other  things  it  led  to  the  collapse 
of  the  northern  west  tower  of  the  foundation  church  at  ?ritzl- 
ar  in  the  year  1363,  and  it  was  also  manifestly  one  of  the  ch- 
ief  reasons  for  the  fall  of  the  tower  of  S.  Marco  in  Venice.* 
Likewise  the  brick  construction,  already  native  in  Lombardy 
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since  tëe  Roman  period,  in  the  12  th  century  found  entrance  a 
' o  and  zealous  use  in  the  north  Serman  lowlands,  where  natural  s 
stone  was  only  procured  with  difficulty.   It  there  bears  in  t 
the  détails  numerous  traits  harmonizing  with  those  of  the  bri- 
ck&architecture  of  upper  ïtaly.  (The  mediaeval  wall  bricks  ch- 
iefly  differ  from  the  antique-Roman,  in  that  the  latter  shows 
a  deep  red  with  a  heiéht  of  only  1.18  to  1.97  ins.  and  a  leng- 
th  of  7.87  to  11.81  ins.,  while  the  mediaeval  bricks  hâve  a  1 
lighter,  yellowish-red  color  and  are  considerably  hiêher,  3.54 
to  4.78  ins.  thick  and  about  9,84:  ins.  long).  With  the  exten- 
sion of  stone  and  brick  construction  receded  the  ioiportance  of 
wood  as  a  building  material.  Only  in  the  bigh  North,  in  Scan- 
dinavia  and  the  adjacent  couatries,  in  which  the  churches  were 
externally  constructed  of  wood,  it  likewise  continued  in  the 
middle  âges. 

*  Vi  tfuvius    had    already   feoommended  for  masonry    Ineerted   an- 
ahors   of   ^okafred^   olive  wooi,    i,e.    eharred    over    a  olear  fire, 
and   whioh    ia    infini tely  more  durable    than  oak   or  fir  wooi, 
3.   Architectural  treatmant  and  décoration. 

Like  the  entire  structural  System,  se  was  also  rooted  tbe  f 
form  exDression  of  Roinanesque  art  in  the  ground  of  the  3erman= 
Roman  antique,  oermeated  by  Byzantine  and  Syrian-Early-Ohrèst- 
ian  tendencies.  But  during  its  growth  it  adopted  in  ever  ric- 
her  measure  naaterials  furnished  by  the  oorthern  German  civili- 
zâtion,  under  whose  ènfluenoe  arose  changed  and  novel  foroQs, 
which  permit  the  priïBitive  forais  to  be  recognized  in  but  gêne- 
rai ways. 

The  internai  architecture  was  substantially  determined  by  t 
the  aiethod  of  treatiaâ  supports  and  ceilings,  by  the  subdivis- 
ion of  the  walls,  and  by  the  ooenings  in  doorways  and  Windows. 
On  coluiîins  and  oiers  continued  the  classical  divisions  into 
base,  shaft  and  capital.   But  otherwise  they  followed  no  bind- 
ing  law.   Aecording  to  the  structural  requirements,  the  colum- 
ns  are  sometimes  unusually  thick  and  stumpy,  sometimes  thin 
and  slender,  especially  the  latter  when  they  Project  from  the 
piers  as  half  columns.   The  base  of  the  column  retains  the  pro- 
file of  the  Attic  base  (iï'iô.  19),  is  at  first  unusually  hiéh, 
aDproxi.iiating  classical  oroportions  in  the  best  oeriod,  but  1 
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later  becomes  ever  lower,  appearing  finally  as  a  plate  edged 
by  a  deep  scotia,  froai  which  the  torus  lying  on  the  plinth  oro- 
jects  in  a  wide  and  flat  for/n,   A  transformation  of  the  base 
exclusively  belonéing  to  the  Romanesque  style  was  effected  by 
tbe  corner  leaf,  an  addition  at  first  like  a  block  or  knob, 
then  ornamented  in  animal  and  plant  forms  of  infinité  variety, 

;  Dlaced  on  the  anéles  of  the  plinth  (S'ié.  20).  —  It  licst  apo- 
pears  in  Lombardy,  but  already  50  years  later  is  at  home  in  G 
Qermany  and  there  forms  a  characteristic  of  the  art  of  the  12 
tû  century.  Witn  the  beéinning  of  the  13  th  century  the  angle 
ornament  was  supplanted  by  the  annular  mouldinô,  projectiné  e- 
ven  to  %ï\e   angles  of  the  plinth. 

The  column'sfaaft  is  mostly  monolithic  (made  of  one  stone)  in 
Germany,  in  this  case  being  soraewhat  diminished,  but  without 
entasis.   It  there  remains  in  gênerai  more  slender  than  in  En- 
gland  and  France,  where  as  also  in  part  in  Italy,  is  preferred 
the  construction  in  courses.  The  external  surface  is  mostly 
smooth  and  seldom  fluted,  but  usually  in  the  later  period  is 
covered  by  zigzaé  patterns,  strap,  rope,  scale  and  interlaced 
ornament.   occasionally  occur  knotted  connections  at  the  midd- 
le  of  the  shafts  of  tbin  coupled  columns.   In  Italy  the  colum- 
Ds  are  usually  twisted  in  the  most  varied  alternatjon  and  inl- 
aid  witn  costly  mosaics.  (fiés. '21,  69).  The  late -period  enr- 
iched  the  shafts  further  with  the  column  band,  an  intermediate 
shaped  moulded  member  inserted  at  its  middle,  lisst  oecurring 
on  the  small  columns  and  giving  them  a  good  connection  with 
the  wall,  also  later  passing  to  the  free  supoorts  also  as  a 
characteristic  mark  of  tne  transition  style,  (Pié.  40). 

y     An  infinité  variety  of  novel  forms  was  matured  on  Romanesq- 
ue capitals.   Originally  imitated  from  antique  forms  in  the  C 
Garlovingian  oeriod  (S'ig.  22),  they  ever  become  more  oermeated 
and  transformed  by  northern  ornamentation,  until  the  Roman  fo 
form  of  the  unknowable  was  acoroximated  and  was  Derceived  to 
be  neither  clear  nor  beautiful.   îherefore  men  passed  to  the 
sélection  of  the  simple  square  boss  form  for  the  head  of  the 
column,  rounding  this  off  on  each  side  in  a  semicirclè   open- 
ing  upwards,  whereby  a  strongly  supporting  curved  line  extend- 
ed  between  tëe  abacus  and  astragal.   Thus  was  obtained  the  eu 
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custiion  capital,  charaoterizing  the  best  time  of  the  Romanesq- 
ue period,  (B'ig,  83  A).   Tûis  permitted  in  a  simple  and  esthet- 
ically  tasteful  manner  the  transition  fpom  the  circular  form 
of  the  shaft  to  the  square  of  the  impost  of  the  arch,  and  it 
affords  in  the  semiciroles  and  the  underside  surfaces  suitable 
for  relief  ornament,  that  develooed  an  almost  fabulous  wealth 
of  highly  ifflaôiaative  band  and  plant  ornament,  richly  oermeat- 
ed  by  the  mystical  symbolisai  of  grotesque  èuman  and  animal  fi- 
gures. Even  if  still  rare,  the  cushion  capital  was  already 
found  before  1050  on  this  side  and  beyond  the  Alps,  earliest 
in  Sermany  on  the  western  choir  oi  tne  Minster  at  Essen  (vol- 
ume 1,  page  178)  and  in  the  church  of  S»  Wichael  at  Hildesheim 
(1001-1033;  Pig.  41),  but  became  naturalized  in  Sermany  from 
the  middle  of  the  11  th  century  *,  there  dominating  ail  archi- 
tecture during  the  entire  time  of  the  best  Romanesque  period. 
As  transformations  of  the  basai  form  are  to  be  regarded  the 
four-parted  cushion  capital  of  the  art  of  Alsace  and  of  the 
lower  Rhine,  the  octopartite  in  the  région  around  Lake  Const- 
ance, and  the  scalloped  or  folded  capital  characteristic  of 
English  architecture.  (B'ig.  79),   In  north  Serman  brick  arch- 
itecture is  already  found  the  trapézoïdal  caoital  already  ore- 
figured  in  Lombardy.  (S'ig.  23  B).   în  France  the  cushion  capi- 
tal never  was  actually  naturalized;  there  the  inserted  frustum 
or  a  pyramed  or  cône  predominated  as  the  nucleus  form  of  the 
capital.   In  Italy  and  in  some  régions  of  Germany  the  figure 
capitals  enjoyed  greater  favor.  (Pig.  24  A).   The  so-called 

historical  capitals"  oiten  présent  in  thsir  relief  ornamenta- 
tion  an  entire  stcry  in  connected  représentation  and  distribu- 
ted  over  an  entire  séries  of  columns,   With  the  beginning  of 
the  last  quarter  of  the  12  th  century,  the  use  of  the  cushion 
capital  diminishes;  in  the  place  of  the  heavy  square  block  as 
a  basai  form  occurs  the  slender  bell.   The  caoital  with  buds 
(gig.  24  B)  found  entrance  and  soon  became  a  characteristic 
mark  of  late  Romanesque  art.   It  was  succeeded  from  about  1225 
onward  by  the  bell  with  leaves  capital  (?ig.  25)  as  the  last 
stage  of  the  forms  of  Romanesque  capitals.  —  The  abacus  added 
to  the  capital  is  mostly  strikingly  hiéh,  treated  witn  stroné- 
ly  supporting  mouldings,  and  it  is  decorated  oy  relief  orname- 
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ornatnent  in  the  richer  développent. 

#  Abouî    the   aame    time    ( 1050) 'diaappear    in  Germany    the   remin- 
isoenaea    lihe    the   antique." (dehio) ,    further   aee  page  24. 

The  piers  chiefly  follow  the  coiumns  in  the  forais  of  their 
bases,  are  made  in  courses,  are  àircular  in  Rorman  ëngland  and 
also  partly^in  France  and  Italy,  but  in  germany  are  of  square 
section,  originally  simple  and  olain,  later  with  chamfered  or 
coved  angles  and  also  frequently  with  the  addition  of  graceful 
and  slender  little  columns  in  the  corners.  As  upper  terminat- 
ion  they  receive  a  square  abacus,  chamfered  below  or  moulded 
with  torus,  ogee  or  cove,  more  rarely  ornamented  or  having  its 
own  sculptured  capital  similar  to  that  of  the  column.  With  t 
the  development  of  vaulted  construction  the  pier  also  received 
an  increasingly  richer  treatment,  while  frorn  it  projected  or 
were  inserted  in  the  angles,  rectangular  oilasters,  hali  or 
three-Quarter  columns,  corresponding  to  the  transverse  arches 
and  ribs  of  the  vault.  (^ig.  11). 

Besides  columns  and  piers.  Romanesque  art  also  employed  cor- 
bels  as  supports,  i.e.,  consoles,  that  oroject  from  the  walls 
and  receive  the  imposts  of  the  vault  ribs,  if  the  wall  or  mem- 
bercof  the  pier  were  not  orepared  for  them.  ?ié.  26).   At  fir- 
st  raade  simple,  only  reduced  below  or  returned  in  torus,  cove 
or  ogee  members;  they  later  also  diminish  in  widtn  downvîard, 
and  finally  hâve  the  form  of  pyramids,  deeply  moulded  or  cover- 
ed  by  ornamental  work. 

To  the  arches  rising  from  the  columns  and  piers  is  éenerally 
lacking  the  moulded  archivolt  common  in  the  antique.   Likewise 
the  internai  walls  hâve  no  further  subdivision;  this  was  not 
necessary,  since  the  walls  were  generally  covered  by  a  séries 
of  pictures.   Narrow  and  slightly  projecting  belts,  at  first 
merely  a  slab  witn  beveled  lower  corner,  later  formed  with  a 
flat  cove  and  mouldinés,  extend  above  the  arcade  arches,  below 
the  rows  of  galleries  and  Windows,  sometimes  also  at  the  heig- 
ht  of  the  uppermost  caDitai,  but  frequently  are  entirely  omit- 
ted.   Where  recollections  of  the  antique  hâve  a  stronôer  influ- 
ence, or  where  a  more  animated  effeot  in  relief  was  intended, 
the  bands  were  more  stron^ly  accented  and  more  richly  develop- 
ed.   In  tnis  Romanesaue  the  frieze  decoratèons  oresent  musual 
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variety.   Wost  coraaionly  are  found  the  round  arched  friezes  (see 
volume  1,  pages  143,  157),  botb  in  their  simolest  forna,  only 
composed  of  voussoirs,  as  well  as  also  with  consoles,  enclosi- 
ng  mouldings  and  ornamental  work,   The  arohes  are  sometimes  in- 
terlaced.  The  round  arched  frieze  is  indeed  but  seldom  employ- 
ed  in  the  interior  (B'ig.  63),  but  so  much  the  more  frequently 
on  façades. 

Other  and  frequently  recurring  forms  of  friezes  are: —  the 
Romanesque  dentils  (with  dentils  set  diagonally),  the  billet 
moulding,  the  zigzag,  roll,  scale,  chessboard,  lozenge,  rope 
and  sphère  friezes.  (fig.  27).  To  thèse  are  also  added  the 
ornamental  frieze  developed  from  plant  and  animal  motives  (Pig. 
34),  which  are  either  entirely  freed  from  a  geometrical  basis 
or  only  subordinated  thereto  in  their  main  lines. 

A  very  expressive  treatment  of  the  walls  is  efiected  by  the 
narrow  columnar  galleries  or  passages  inserted  in  the  thickne- 
ss  of  the  wall,  and  gradually  ooourring  instead  of  galleries, 
the  so-called  triforiums  (see  5'ig.  109).  If  horizontal  wooden 
ceilings  still  occur,  they  are  no  longer  divided  in  oanels  or 
coffered,  as  in  the  Early  Christian  basilica,  but  are  sheathed 
smooth  and  painted, 

The  vaults  first  receive  an  architectural  treatment  with  the 
addition  of  the  vault  ribs.  The  graduai  transition  of  the  ri- 
bs  from  the  rectangular  cross  section  to  the  comoound  profile, 
in  which  the  round  always  dominâtes  and  to  the  pointed  round 
of  the  transition  style  is  apparent  from  Pig.  23.  An  example 
of  the  keystones  with  very  varied  forms  and  ornamentation  is 
given  by  Pig.  29. 

In  Germany  the  Windows  lie  in  the  middle  of  the  wall,  but  in 
Italy,  Spain,  England  and  a  great  oart  of  France  are  at  its  o 
outer  surface.  In  order  to  ensure  the  most  favorable  admissi- 
on of  light  through  a  relatively  small  ooening,  the  jambs  (the 
wall  surfaces  enclosing  the  door  or  window  ooening)  are  stroné- 
ly  splayed,  in  Germany  both  externally  and  internally,  elsewh- 
ere  only  ènternally.   Por  the  closure  was  glass  now  generally 
employed  instead  of  tne  earlier  curtain  or  wooden  shutter,  and 
this  quite  early  reached  an  artistic  use  by  its  cornoosition  in 
différent  colors  and  oatterns  with  the  leadin^  and  the  true  8 
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èlass  painting.  (8ee  page  98).   In  the  early  and  best  periods 
the  window  openings  are  almost  always  covered  by  a  round  arch. 
They  are  freqaently  coupled,  esoecially  on  the  towers,  i.e.  di- 
vided  into  two,  three  or  more  openings  by  the  insertion  of  dw- 
arf  columns.  Above  the  little  columns  then  lies  an  impost  ex- 
tending  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  wall.   With  a  more 
élégant  construction  (fig.  30),  the  window  jambs  are  subdivid- 
ed,  either  recessed  externally  in  steps  with  the  addition  of 
small  columns  in  the  angles  thus  formed,  or  even  furnished  wi- 
th an  enclosing  member,  in  which  the  rounds  predominate.  The 
The  late  period  introduced  new  forms  of  arches,  among  the  imp- 
ulses coming  from  the  East  by  means  of  the  crusades,  among  wh- 
ich occasionally  occur  even  the  horseshoe  and  foiled  arches. 
A  permanent  élément  of  mediaeval  art  became  the  trefoil  arch, 
and  especially  the  pointed  arch,  the  latter  gradually  almost 
entirely  supplanting  the  round  arch.   A  new  idea  was  also  for- 
med  by  the  rose  or  wheel  window  as  a  great  circular  opening  in 
the  wall,  subdivided  by  inserted  columns  like  spokes  or  by  ba- 
rs, and  which  was  oreferably  arrangea  in  the  gables  or  over  t 
the  entrances,  (Pié.  31). 

8reat  attention  was  devoted  to  the  construction  of  entrance 
doorways,  especially  those  of  the  main  portais.   In  the  early 
and  best  periods  they  are  likewise  spanned  by  round  arches,  la- 
ter  in  part  by  pointed  and  trefoil  arches,  but  they  éenerally 
hâve  a  straight  lintel  over  the  aotual  doorway,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain  a  semicircular  tymoanum  for  the  addition  of  relief  ornam- 
ent.  (fig.  48).  The  unusual  thickness  of  the  walls  already  re- 
quired,  so  that  the  House  of  God  might  be  quickly  emotied,  a 
f unnel-shaped  splaying  of  the  jambs.   With  the  most  common  mode 
of  treatment,  thèse  are  subdivided  in  several  rectangular  steos; 
in  the  resulting  angles  were  then  set  columns  or  rounds  with 
simple  or  richer  and  varied  treatment.  (giê.  38).  Tfius  somet- 
imes  square-edged  oiers  alternate  with  round  columns  on  the  j 
jambs  of  the  Dortals,  and  that  are  also  continued  in  the  arch- 
es, enclosing  the  tympanum  like  a  frame.   The  late  'period  yet 
enhanced  the  magnificence  of  the  portai  by  the  addition  of  st- 
atues, whicn  were  then  oreferably  olaced  in  the  angles  of  the 
square  piers,  hollowed  out  lior  them  add  on  small  pedestal  col- 
umns. (Piôs.  48,  75). 
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Tne  external  architecture  in  its  gênerai  aopearance  permits 
the  éround  plan  oi  tne  church  structure  to  be  clearly  recoéni- 
zed;  we  see  the  nave  witb  tne  middle  aisle  above  the  side  ais- 
les,  the  Crossing  of  nave  and  transepts,  the  chèir  or  choirs 
^î.  with  the  apses  and  the  massive  towers,  that  animate  the  entire 
organism  and  strengthen  it  in  a  sensé.   The  external  structure 
commences  with  a  plinth,  whose  upper  member  is  profiled  like 
the  Attic  base,  as  a  rule.   Tt  extends  around  the  entire  buil- 
ding.  Above  it  rise  projecting  narrow  wall  strips,  by  which 
the  external  wall  surfaces  are  divided  into  bays,  in  the  midd- 
le  01  whicb  lie  the  Windows.  (B'iés.  9,  3ô,  44,  45).  Instead 
of  the  wall  strips  are  also  frequently  employed  slender  half 
columns  (Fié.  18)  or  pilasters  with  bases  and  capitals.   In 
the  later  period  the  wall  strips  pro.ject  further  from  the  face 
and  thus  increase  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  then  correspond- 
ing  to  the  internai  supports,  ffinally  they  pass  into  the  but- 
tress  reduced  upward  by  several  offsets.  Below  the  roof  com- 
ice, the  belts  and  inclined  éables,  the  wall  strips  are  connec- 
ter with  the  round  arched  frieze,  so  partioularly  characteris- 
tic  of  Romanesque  architecture,  (ffié.  33).   Tne  apses  frequent- 
ly hâve  a  preierred  treat.nent  by  blind  arcades.   Horizontal  s 
subdivisions  of  the  external  walls  by  belt  courses  are  usual 
in  Italy,  France  and  Sngland,  but  in  C9eriiiany  are  scarcely  fou- 
nd  except  on  towers,  where  they  serve  for  the  division  into  s 
stories,  and  as  a  rule  are  furnished  with  the  Bomanesque  den- 
til  band  and  other  décorative  forms.   The  exterior  of  a  great 
cathedral  receives  the  most  splendid  architectural  décoration 
by  the  triforium  extending  below  the  base  of  the  roof. as  a  dw- 
arf  gallery;  tnese  are  partioularly  favored  along  the  Rhine, 
and  are  wonderfuliy  beautiful  on  the  cathedrals  of  Spires,  Wo- 
rms,  and  on  the  churches  of  Cologne.  (See  fiés.  17,  36).   A 
noain  cornice,  of  form  similar  to  the  belt  cornice  but  more  st- 
rongly  accented  ,  and  having  round  arches  and  other  frieze  déc- 
orations above  each  other  and  often  éreatly  varied,  forms  the 
upper  termination  of  the  external  wall  surfaces.   Besides  the 
ornamental  forms  mentioned  on  oaée  20,  Romanesque  ornament  (P 
(ffié.  34)  yet  takes  an  important  part  in  the  décorative  treat- 
.'ir.   ment  of  the  architecture.   Derived  from  antique  tradition,  th- 
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that  was  not  transmitted  in  its  original  Durity,  influenced  by 

Byzantine  and  Syrian-Early-Ghristian  conceptions,  and  dominat- 
ed  by  the  expressed  désire  to  please  in  the  most  varied  chang- 
es, it  soon  Dassed  into  a  peculiar  development.   As  basai  élé- 
ments are  to  be  desiénated  geometrical  patterns  and  interwoven 
bands  in  often  irregular  combination,  olant  motives,  animal  a 
and  numan  figures.  Since  skill  in  stonecutting  was  frequently 
lacking  to  the  stonemasons,  the  acanthus  forms  oass  into  dry 
and  ragàed  shapes  and  alaost  entirely  disapoear  at  about  the 
middle  of  the  11  th  century.  (Indeed  thèse  still  appear  in  the 
12  th  century  on  a  séries  of  monuments,  for  example  also  on  t 
the  portais  of  the  cathedral  at  Spires  originating  about  1180, 
cnarming  acanthus  leaves  in  Sreoian  treatment,  which  indeed 
indicate  a  direct  connection  oi  tneir  designer  witn  the  Èast 
by  the  relations  resulting  from  the  crusades.  (See  voluiôe  1, 
page  198).  Plant  motives  employed  in  Romanesque  ornament  are 
not  conceived  naturally,  so  that  one  might  recognize  a  partie- 
ular  kind  of  plant,  but  they  are  treated  purely  conventionally 
and  are  strongly  conventionalized.   They  are  inostly  leaves  wi- 
th  three,  four  or  five  divisions  with  strongly  expressed  ribs 
and  lancet  or  rounded  lobes  and  maréins,  added  to  the  bands  a 
and  scrolls  and  subordinate  to  tnese.   Generally  certain  bands, 
leaf  ribs  and  edges  are  beset  by  rows  of  beads  or  lozenges,  t 
tnat  recall  the  nail  heads  of  arinor.   Animal  and  human  figures, 
fabulous  beings  and  symbolical  forgs  of  ail  kind s  bass  over  d 
directly  into  the  foliage,  scrolls  and  bands,  representing  Bi- 
blical  or  historical  materials,  but  are  frequently  only  an  ex- 
pression 01  an  animated,  very  grotesque  imasination,  saturated 
with  the  gloomy  and  demonic  représentations  of  the  northern  s 
séries  of  sagas.  (See  volume  1.  Animal  ornamentation) .   The 
rtechnical  exécution  of  the  ornaments  adhères  in  the  earlier  t 
time  to  the  flat  incised  handlinS  of  Lombard  ornamentation  (s 
(see  volume  1),  Put  later  passes  into  recresentation  in  relief, 
with  skilful  figures  in  sharp  cuttiné,  wrought  almost  free,  a 
and  an  intense  alternation  of  light  and  shade,   The  powerful 
treatment,  the  precious  freshness  and  naturalness,  and  the  in- 
exhaustible  variety  of  forms,  in  which  the  formative  power  of 
the  imagination  cannot  do  enough,  lend  a  very  particular  worth 
to  Romanesque  décorative  art,  even  in  comoarison  with  the  clear 
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and  finely  executed  ornamental  work  of  the  antique. 

Monumental  sculpture  begins  in  the  first  half  of  tbe  Romane- 
sque period  with  tasteless  attempts  (bronze  doors  on  the  cath- 
edral  at  Hildesbeim,  completed  in  1055),  but  it  passed  throuéh 
a  mighty  upward  course  in  tne  splendid  time  of  the  Hohenstauf- 
ens,  which  may  be  recoénized  in  the  ricft  ornamentation  of  alt- 
ars,  rood  screens,  ouloits  and  portais  with  statues  and  sculp- 
tures in  relief,  (See  ffiss.  48,  75).   Witn  ail  their  awkward- 
ness,  the  figures  exhibit  the  method  oi  a  fresh  and  natural  s 
sensé,  combined  with  a  feeling  for  style  trained  by  the  archi- 
tecture.  In  the  physical  proportions  are  they  still  quite  de- 
lective,  in  post  or  movement  being  still  stiff;  but  they  hâve 
in  their  faces  a  strong  and  soleiBnly  earnest  expression,  whiei) 
évidences  a  noble  and  deeply  religious  conceotion. 
--  A  great  problem  falls  to  painting  in  the  Romanesque  period.* 
Over  the  entire  interior  of  the  Romanesque  church  extended  an 
aniraated  polychrome  treatœent,  by  which  the  architectural  mem- 
bers  were  emphasized^and  the  wali  surfaces  and  ceilinss  recei- 
ved  a  tapestry-like  and  brightly  colored  covering.  (pig,  35). 
In  bold  and  usually  black  outliaes  are  drawn  the  ornaments  for- 
ming  the  frieze  and  panels,  and  the  separate  surfaces  thus  en- 
closed  are  filled  witn  simole  colors  without  any  indications 
of  shades.  iikewise  in  the  pictured  représentations  of  scènes 
from  the  Bible  or  the  life  of  the  catron  saint,  "the  figures  h 
hâve  no  modelinè  in  relief.  They  are  executed  in  the  same  man- 
ner  as  the  ornaments,  conventionalized  witn  refined  rythmic  f 
feeling,  and  tney  are  arranged  modestly  in  the  enclosures  aff- 
orded  by  the  architecture.  The  deeo  repose,  that  rests  upon 
thèse  représentations,  the  warm  tones  of  color  poured  out  over 
the  interiors  enhances  and  oerfects  the  earnest  and  révèrent 
harmony  and  surrounds  the  Ohristians  entérina  for  a  contempla- 
tive assembly  and  quiet  dévotion.   Likewise  the  exterior  of  t 
the  Romanesque  church  combines  in  a  harmoniously  united  and  r 
rounded  entirety.  Tne  Rhythmically  arranged  and  éraduated  mas- 
ses of  the  building,  whimh  permit  a  clear  récognition  of  the 
purpose  01  tns  enclosed  rooms,  présents  by  its  oicturesoue  gr- 
ouDing  and  highly  monumental  treatment  extremely  imoressive 
effects  of  solemn  diénity  and  auéustness.  (Fiés.  9,  17,  3ô,  45). 
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*  On    the   évolution  of  glaas   oainting,    aee  Ohaoter   2   of    îhia 
volume,    page  98, 

In  tbe   gênerai  view  of  the  Romanesque  architecture  of  Serma- 
ny  the  late  tiine,  the  oeriod  of  the  transition  style,  occuoies 
a  distinct  place.  During  its  entire  course  is  exjsressed  a  li- 
vely  change  in  the  construction  and  m  the  architectural  fornis, 
a  ,ioy  in  handliné  and  an  imigination,  such  as  seldom  manifest- 
ed  in  the  history  of  architecture.  Such  tiaies  always  aopear 
especially  accessible  to  innovations  and  to  foreign  influences. 
Iherefore  the  architectural  style  developed  meanwhile  in  Fran- 
ce, by  which  the  âothic  style  was  founded,  soon  found  entrance 
into  Gerraan  lands.  Gonsidered  in  connection,  the  transition 
style  is  characterized  by  the  following  chief  phases. 

Men  took  over  the  pointed  arch  as  a  vaulting  line  as  well  as 
a  ne?j  élément  of  décoration,  the  vault  ribs,  the  polygonal  ch- 
oir ending,  that  was  more  suitable  for  the  treatment  of  the 
vaults  over  the  choir,  than  the  round  apse.  Likewise  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  ground  plan  did  men  gradually  become  freed 
from  the  System  restricted  to  squares,  made  the  middle  aisle 
widen  and  let  the  bays  continue,  so  bhat  the  middle  and  side 
aisles  received  the  same  number  of  vaulting  bays.   Witn  rega- 
rd to  the  ribs  were  arranged  more  richly  subdivided  piers,  the 
doorways  and  Windows  wers  enlarged,  and  the  walls  were  reliev- 
ed  by  increasing  the  wall  strips  to  stepped  buttresses.  (Pig. 
23).  But  the  round  arch  still  continued  in  use,  though  it  was 
supplanted  by  tne  pointed  arch,  especially  in  the  arcades  of 
the  middle  aisle,  and  also  partly  by  the  trefoil  arch.  (See 
the  door  closure  composed  of  two  quadrants  and  a  semicircle  in 
the  round  arched  tympanum  of  S'ig.  38).   The  latter  found  a  fa- 
vorite place  over  doors  and  Windows,  and  is  especially  common 
in  blind  arcades  and  triforiums,  which  enjoy  éreat  favor  as  an 
effective  means  for  animating  the  external  and  internai  surfsw 
ces  of  the  walls.  Also  other  forms  oarticioate  in  the  gênerai 
movement.   The  columns  become  more  slender  and  are  usually  cou- 
pied,  i.e.  hâve  a  common  abacus.  On  the  low  and  deeoly  coved 
base  the  corner  leaf  disaopears,  since  the  lower  wide  torus 
Drojects  beyond  the  anéles  of  the  plinth.   The  shafts  receive 
at  the  middle  the  column  rinô.   The  heavv  cushion  caoital  is 
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gradually  replaced  by  ihe  liêhter  and  more  eleéant  bell  and  b 
bud  capitals,   Tùe  herétofore  simple  and  smooth  archivolts  of 
tûe  arcades  and  Windows  are  enolosed  by  round  and  cove.   The 
cornioes  become  weaker,  more  lightly  profiled  and  formed  with 
deeper  coves.  feinally  the  profile  of  tbe  round  in  the  diaêon- 
al  ribs  of  the  cross  vault  begins  to  approach  the  pointed  rou- 
nd, (5'ig.  28).  With  the  strong  raising  of  the  vaults,  the  op- 
enings  in  the  walls  become  larger  and  the  buttresses  thicker, 
The  roofs  ever  become  more  steep;  the  tower  spires  higher  and 
more  slender.   And  thus  is  completed  quite  gradually  and  almost 
unnoticed  the  perfected  transition  to  the  Gothic, 

4.  Peculiarities  of  Monastery  Çfcurches. 
Dikewise  to  western  monastio  architecture  did  the  era  oi  Ro- 
manesque architecture  bring  the  classical  âge  and  a  term  of  e 
extraordinary  fruitfulgess.  îhere  were  chiefly  three  ecclesi- 
astical  sooieties,  that  powerfuXly  influenced  the  évolution  of 
mediaeval  monastic  life  and  architecture:  the  monastery  at  01- 
uny  in  Burgundy  produced  by  the  Bénédictine  Order  (Volume  1, 
page  182)  in  the  10  th  century,  and  its  daughter  establishment, 
the  monastery  at  Hirsau  in  Swabia,  and  the  influential  monastic 
Order  of  Oistercians,  likewise  a  branch  of  the  Cluniacs  at  ab- 
out  the  end  of  the  11  th  century,  whose  original  monastery  li- 
es at  Oiteaux.  (Western  France).   While  the  Oluniacs  and  with 
tfte  9irsau  monks  set  as  an  aim  an  imorovement  in  ecclesiastic- 
al  conditions  by  a  reform  in  monastic  life,  by  an  élévation  in 
the  customs  of  the  clergy,  and  the  utmost  séparation  of  the  c 
clergymen  from  secular  interests,  the  Oistercians  saw  in  the 
return  to  Ébe^rsevece^Bules  of  the  Order  of  S.  Benedict  their 
life  problem,  and  indeed  they  took  up  tbBSô-in  thetr  most  ori- 
ginal form,  devoted  to  agricultural  activity.   Unoccupied  anf 
marshy,  even  unhealthy  lands  covered  by  standiné  water  (  Oist- 
-eaux,  oisterns)  should  be  transformed  into  fertile  soil,  but 
the  copying  of  Dooks,  paintiné  of  miniatures  etc.,  should  be 
dropped.   It  was  infallible,  that  the  principles  of  the  différ- 
ent Orders  should  be  transferred  to  tne  architectural  style 
and  lead  to  a  definite  régulation,  which  should  then  by  their 
great  extension,  the  Cluniacs  chiefly  in  Prance,  the  Hirsau 
monks  in  Germany,  and  the  Oistercians  in  almost  ail  civilized 
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lands  01  the  time,  won  a  ffliahty  influence  over  tiie  entire  évo- 
lution and  spreaa  of  mediaeval  art, 

The  building  proeramme  already  âescrioea  lor  monastic  desie- 
ns  in  voluce  1,  page  183,  the   nave  churcii  ^and  tiie  arrangement 
of  the  separate  structures  was  also  substantially  retained  in 
tne  resuit.   An  exception  from  tnis  was  made  by  the  îemplars, 
for  whom -.the  Don^e  of  tne.^ock  erected  at  Jérusalem  on  the  site 
of  âolomon's  temple  (volume  1,    paée  216)  served  as  a  prototype, 
and  who  therefore  arranged  tneir  churches  as  central  buildinés 
with  a  columnar  aisle,  and  the  Carthusians,  who  orescribed  to 
the  monks  the  hermit's  life  and  tous  favored  the  System  of  cells. 

The  architecture  of  the  monastic  cnurcties  exhibits  spécial 
peculiarities  for  the  différent  conéreâations. 

The  Cluniacs  had  for  their  earlier  and  more  severe  architec- 
tural fcypevthe  model  in  the  abbey  church  of  Cluny,  dedicated 
in  981,  a  horizontally  covered,  three  aisled  columnar  basilica 
with  eastern  transverse  aisle,  rectanéular  choir  endiné,  two 
rectangular  chaoels  as  side  choirs,  and  two  massive  western 
towers  above  a  vestioule.   This  sciseme  of  plan  was  adopced  by 
tne  Geruan  dauéhter  irionastery  at  Birsau  as  a  model  for  the  ch- 
urches erected  by  it  and  its  congrégations,   îhe  later  Burgun- 
dian  scnool  in  the  climax  of  tne  Gluniac  Order  abandonea  tneir 
former  principles  of  siiTiolicity  in  design  and  eauipment  inste- 
ad  01  the  previously  erected  churches  of  the  Order.   Tne  buil- 
ding constructed  in  1039-^095  and  1131  (Fié.  38)  contained  fi- 
ve  aisles,  two  transverse  aisles  and  five  radially  arranéed  c 
chapels,   ^urther  the  transeots  were  each  enlargeô  by  two  aps- 
ses  on  the  eestern  sioe.   About  1820  the  buildiné  wes  y et  ext- 
ended  cy  &  therr  aisled  pro-churcii  beloréine  to  the  traDsition 
style.   Tnereby  was  attsined  the  lenpth  cf  the  old  church  of 
S.  Peter  in  Bcir.e.   i^cr  the  internai  eouioffient  were  eir.oloyed 
costly  rrateriôls,  in  oart  even  Penteliccr  r/isrble.  The  exterior 
recvsived  o  érand  treatrriert  Py  the  8niinat.ed  subdivision  of  the 
arcbitectur&l  ù^cibscs  and  Lhe  seven  towars  (over  the  crossin^, 
the  intersectioD  of  the  inner  sioe  aisle  witr;  the  larter  irans- 
verse  aisle,  ai.  tbe  western  an&les  of  tne  transverse  aisle,  a 
and  on  tne  western  façade.   The  Cluniacs  in  their  later  build- 
ings followed  the  model  sffordeô  Py  the  Drincîual  church  of  t 
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the   Order,  even  witb  a  correspondin^  simplif icstioD  in  plan  a 

end  exécution,   Tueir  icodel  cburches  are  alweys  tbree  aisled 
witi)  single  aisled  cboir,  eastern  transverse  aisle  and  a  vest- 
ibule. They  carefully  avoid  tfee  cryct.  Hâve  a  second  choir 
with  aisle  and  radially  arranged  chepels  (as  at  S.  Martin's 
churcb  in  Tours;  volume  1,  page  181),  tunnel  vaults  witb  cross 
arcbes  in  tbe  middle  aisle  and  cross  vaults  in  tbe  side  aisles. 
Instead  of  galleries,  triforiums  extend  below  tbe  windous  of 
tbe  clearstory»  In  tbe  construction  and  tbe  arcades  of  tbe  n 
nave  prevail  tbe  pointed  arcb  (it  is  already  found  in  tbe  arc- 
ades of  tbe  principal  cburcb  at  Cluny  just  œentioned),  but  tbe 
round  arcb  regains  in  tbe  Windows  and  décorations.   A  peculiar- 
ity  in  form  is  shown  by  tbe  Cluniac  cburcbes  in  architecture 
by  tbe  classistic  treatment  of  tbe  fluted  Corinthian  pilasters 
as  projections  from  tbe  piers,  from  wbich  comes  tbe  compound 
pier  in  steps. 

The  chief  activity  of  tbe  Hirsau  monks  falls  in  tbe  time  be- 
tween  1080  and  1150.   Tbeir  cburcbes  are  tbree  aisled  coluirner 
basilicas  with  vestibule,  over  which  a  eallerv  opens  to  tbe  in- 
terior,  easterp  transveree  aisle  and  rectanéuler  enclosed  cbo- 
ir with  two  rectanéular  side  cbapels  as  side  cboirs.   Two  mas- 
sive western  cboirs  flank  tbe  vestibule.   Occasionally  instead 
of  tbeai  is  erected  a  crowning  tower,  to  wbich  are  added  two  e 
eastern  towers.   The  middle  aisle  is  covered  hcrizontallyi  tbe 
side  aisles  bave  simple  cross  vaults.  an   earnest  and  dignifi- 
ed  eouipment  is  peculiar  to  tbe  monastery  cburcbes  of  tbe  Hir- 
sau monks.   Tbey  restrict  themselves  fexclusively  to  tbe  round 
arch,  employ  only  cushion  capitsls,  even  at  lirst  form  tbe  ba- 
ses of  tbe  columns  without  corner  leaves,  and  also  generally 
omit  tbe  wall  strips  and  arcbed  frieze.   To  tbe  Hirsau  monks 
is  it  due,  that  tbe  basilican  scbeme  was  again  restored  to  its 
primitive  form,  after  its  gênerai  effect  had  been  much  influen- 
ced  by  additions  and  extensions  of  many  kinds.   The  mother  cb- 
urcbes of  tbe  Cluniacs  and  Hirsauers  hâve  disappeared  with  few 
remains.   In  tbe  abbey  churcb  at  Vezelay  in  Burgundy  is  still 
présentée  a  complète  représentation  of  its  severe  style. 

Yet  greater  tban  of  thèse  two  Orders  W8S  tbe  part  of  tbe  Cis- 
terciens, wbose  congrégation  was  founded  in  the  year  1085  at 
Citeaux  (oistercium)  in  nortbern  lurgundy,  in  the  history  of 
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mediaevel  architecture.   Their  zealous,  eelf-denying  and  usef- 
«1  activity  in  the  domain  of  agricultural  colonizaticn  soon  a 
assured  to  tnem  great  populartty  and  extension,  bo  tbat  they 
finally  attained  to  a  spiritual  power,  to  which  the  importance 
of  ail  others  gave  way.  tixewsse  for  their  cburch  architectu- 
re, they  established  a  limitation  to  the  necessary  and  the  use- 
ful  as  the  suprême  rule.   The  towers  could  be  dispensed  with; 
only  a  wooden  roof  tnrcet  over  the  crossing  to  receive  the  sm- 
all  bell  was  decàared  justifiable,   The  crypt  was  everywhere 
omitted.   As  a  normal  ground  plan  remained  the  cross-shaped 
basilica  with  relatively  narrow  and  elongated  nave,  a  single 
transverse  aisle»  wbose  transepts  were  extended  by  small  chap- 

;  els  at  the  eastern  side(see  ground  plan  b  c  d  in  Pig.lSô)  and 
a  rectangular  enclosed  choir,   The  number  of  chapels  was  incr- 
eased  toward  the  end  of  the  12  th  century,  They  are  arrangea 
as  small  rectangular  cells  around  the  entire  choir  and  the  ea- 
stern side  of  the  transverse  aisle,  sometimes  as  a  double  ais- 
le  (ffig.  39),  each  of  tbem  covered  by  a  common  sbed  roof  ext- 
ending  around,   The  Serman  Cistercian  monasteries  at  first  st- 
ill  preferred  tbe  horizontal  ceeiing,  but  soon  passed  to  vaul- 
ting,  whose  improvement  by  the  introduction  of  the  pointed  ar- 
ch,  they  utilized  earliest  in  Sermany.  (The  |6fistercian  at  Bro- 
nnbech  near  Wertheim.a-M,  founded  in  1151,  is  the  first  Serman 
building  with  pointed  vaults  and  an  entire  retaining  of  Boman- 
esque  forms).   The  interior  remained  almost  without  décoration, 
without  galleries  and  triforium,  without  oaintings  on  the  wal- 
Is  and  without  color  in  the  Windows.   Por  the  capitals  was  pr- 
eferred the  bell  form,  either  plain  or  sparingly  decorated  by 

/  foliage.   The  corbel-like  supports  of  the  larée  rounds  (Pig. 
40),  (indeed  for  reasons  of  economy),  is  an  architectural  pec- 
uliarity  of  the  Gistercian  churches.   The  clear,  assured  and 
direct  technics  held  equal  pace  with  structural  acquisitions 
developed  in  France,  in  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  bays  of 
equal  length,  the  construction  of  supporting  arches  etc.   Thus 
the  Gistercian  art  in  the  wide  régions  of  its  extension  prepa- 
red  the  ground  for  the  Gothic,  in  whose  stream  .tfieiindividoàl 
character  of  its  style  vanished  after  the  middle  of  the  13  th 
century.   Of  the  numerous  well  preserved  Cistercien  abheys. 
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the  DQonastery  at  Maulbronn  in  Wurtemberé  furnishes  tbe  most  fa- 
mous  example,  in  reéard  to  tbe  équipaient,  indeed  frequently  e 
exceeding  the  original  severity  and  modesty  of  the  rules  of  t 
tbe  Order. 

5.   extension  in  the  différent  countries  and  the  monuments, 
I.   Germany,  Austria  and  Switzerland. 

German  architecture  produced  in  the  Romanesque  period,  the 
best  and  most  splendid  ^éexof  the  Serman  nation,  such  an  aston- 
ishing  abundance  of  monuments,  tbat  we  must  restrict  ourselves 
to  mention  only  tbe  most  important.   Likewise  we  bave  before 
us  but  few  of  thèse  in  their  original  condition.  Most  are  so 
changed  by  rebuilding,  that  only  certain  architectural  parts 
date  back  to  the  time  of  their  origin.   In  the  gênerai  view  of 
the  Romanesque  art  of  Germany  belong  the  most  prominent  créat- 
ions of  three  great  architectural  domains: —  the  Rhine  provin- 
ces, the  Saxon  lands  and  Westphalia.   Sverywhere  are  reflected 
the  racial  peculiarities  of  the  occupants  in  the  conception  a 
and  exécution  of  the  buildings. 

The  Saxon  provinces  at  first  took  the  lead,  just  as  in  poli- 
tical  affairs,  so  likewise  in  art.   In  their  works  is  express- 
ed  a  désire  to  adhère  firmly  to  Carlovingian  traditions  and  f 
for  strict  order  in  ground  plan  and  structure.   Most  common  is 
the  normal  type  of  the  cross-shaped  basilics  with  round  choir, 
side  apses  in  the  cross  aisle,  alternation  of  supports  in  the 
nave  and  two  massive  western  towers.   To  the  basilicas  with 
horizontal  ceiling,  double  choirs,  double  trensverse  aisles  a 
and  an  alternation  of  two  columns  with  one  pier  belong  the  gr- 
and and  epoch-maching  church  of  S.  Michael  at  Hildesheim  (Pigs. 
8,  41),  built  in  1001-1033,  later  rebuilt  after  the  old  plan 
and  dediceted  in  1186,  the  cathedra!  (1122-1190),  and  the  well 
preserved  and  richly  decorated  church  of  S.  Qodehard  in  Hildes- 
heim (1132-1172).  (?ig.  42).   In  simple  cross  form  is  arranged 
the  castle  or  foundation  church  in  Quedlinburg  (1070-1129).  Of 
the  smaller  monumennts  with  simple  alternation  of  pier  and  col- 
umn  are  to  be  mentioned  tbe  church  at  Gernrode,  founded  in  the 
year  960,  and  the  monastery  church  at  Hecklingen  (1117-1170), 
tbe  latter  as  the  pattern  plan  of  the  normal  Sakon  basilics. 
(Pies.  1,  2).  Pure  columnar  basilicas  are  employed  only  by  t 
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the  monastery  çhurch  at  Paulinzelle,(founded  1105),  yct  reœain- 
ing  in  oictoresque  ruins,  and  the  canons*  foundation  at  Haere- 
leben  (founded  1112).   Pure  pier  basilicas  are  the  cathedral 
at  Bremen  (about  1050),  the  Liebfrauen  crurch  at  Halberstadt 
'(begun  1135),  and  the  beautiful  foondation  church  at  KCnigelu- 
tter  (begUD  1135),  of  whicb  the  choir  and  transverse  aisle  are 
already  covered  by  cross  vaolts  (without  ribs).   ^side  from 
the  cathedral  at  Brunswick  (1173-1194),  a  vaulted  pier  basili- 
cs with  restricted  ground  plan  and  still  purely  Romanesque  fo- 
rffis,  a  complète  vaulting  was  first  received  by  the  buildings 
of  the  transition  style,  wbich  indeed  retained  the  restricted 
systeffi  of  ground  plan,  and  likewise  the  round  arcn  in  the  por- 
tais and  Windows,  but  otberwise  introduced  the  pointed  arch 
and  the  décorative  innovations: —  the  cathedral  at  Naumburg 
with  double  choir  (middle  building  dedicated  1S42),  the  cath- 
edra! at  Halberstadt  (1181-12SC),  the  ^iebfrauen  church  at  Arn- 
stadt,  the  cathedral  at  Magdeburg  (begun  1209),  whose  structu- 
re already  appears  entirely  Gothic,  and  the  cathadral  at  Prei- 
berg-i-S,  but  of  which  only  the  famous  "golden  portai"  with  t 
the  masterly  and  formerly  gilded  statues  was  saved  in  the  Goth- 
ic rebuilding.   Among  the  Cistercian  churches  erected  in  the 
ancient  Saxon  soil  is  most  interesting  that  of  Piddagshausen 
near  Brunswick,  dedicated  in  1276;  (P^iè.  39).   The  outer  aisle 
of  the  choir  is  covered  by  a  low,  and  the  second  by  a  high  sh- 
ed  roof,  so  that  the  choir  end  shows  three  roofs  like  terraces 
rising  above  each  other. 

în  Westphalia  the  buildings  take  a  course  directed  toward  t 
the  simple  and  practical,  that  first  of  ail  regards  the  fulf li- 
ment of  the  nearest  needs,  with  solid  construction  and  without 
plecing  great  value  on  ornamental  accessories.   The  churches 
are  mostly  pier  structures  in  hall  form  (with  aisles  of  equal 
height,  paiie  12),  with  cross  vaults,  that  occur  very  early  in 
the  already  mentioned  chapel  of  S.  Bartholomaus  et  Paderborn. 
(Eage  GM).  The  cathedrals  at  Paderborn  and  Minden  are  cross- 
shaped  hall  churches,  the  former  with  rectangular  enclosed  ch- 
oir, the  latter  with  a  Gothic  choir.   Tne  imposing  cathedral 
at  Soest  was  originally  a  pier  basilica  with  a  horizontal  ceil- 
ing,  but  still  received  its  vaults  in  the  Somanesoue  ceriod. 
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Amoné,  the  ffestohelien  buildings  of  the  transition  style  stand 
in  the  first  place  the  cathedral  at  Osnabpfick  (1256-1291),  a 
vaulted  pier  besilica  with  octagonal  crossing  structure,  the 
cathedral  at  Mfinster  (1225-1861),  likewise  a  pier  basilica  in 
the  restricted  System  with  double  choir,  the  magnificent  chur- 
ch  ©f  S.  Peinold  in  i|ortB«nd  (oross-shaped  basilica),  aiad  am- 
ong  the  Cistercian  designs  the  severe  monastery  church  at  Mar- 
ienfeld  (1222). 

îbe  Rhine  provinces,  in  which  blessed  région  the  PoinaDS  once 
developed  their  art  and  civilization,  on  whose  soil  only  orig- 
inated  flourishing  and  populous  cities,  likewise  brought  Roman- 
esque architecture  to  its  most  splendid  development.  Hère  in 
a  people  particularly  favored  by  nature  were  combined  an  elev- 
ated  spirit  of  a  religions  tendency  with  a  civic  sensé  of  enj- 
oying  life,  that  pressed  towards  artistic  activity  and  embodi- 
ed  its  grand  architectural  ideas  in  works  of  highly  Bionumental 
form  and  the  richest  equipinent.   Prom  the  early  period  date  t 
the  abbey  church  at  Limburg-a-fi  (about  1034)  and  the  foundati- 
on  church  at  Hersfeld  in  Hesse  (about  1040),  botfe  tiorizbntelly 
cevered  and  spacious  columnar  basilicas,  today  remaining  only 
in  ruins.   'The  best  period  was  introduced  by  the  chief  works 
of  Romanesque  art,  the  éreat  cathedrals  of  Soires,  Mentz  and 
Worms.   They  are  entirely  vaulted  in  accordance  with  the  res- 
tricted System  of  the  Romanesque,  but  were  erected  as  horizon- 
tally  covered  basilicas  in  their  first  design.   The  cathedral 
"of  Spires  précèdes  in  time,  at  least  in  its  existing  form.It 
was  erected  by  the  emperor  Heinrich  IV  in  place  of  an  earlier 
structure  (built  between  t030  and  1060)  between  1060  and  1100 
as  a  cross-shaped  basilica  with  western  vestibule,  an  unusual- 
ly  large  nave  with  seven  bays  in  the  middle  aisle  (Pies.  4, 
43),  a  roomy  crypt  as  a  burial  place  for  the  Salie  laDeriei 
house,  two  doniical  towers  (over  the  crossing  and  the  vestibule), 
and  four  slender  square  towers  in  the  eastern  angles  of  the  t 
transverse  aisle  (F'ig.  17)  with  tbe  vestibule  and  nave.   The 
clarity  and  beauty  of  the  proportions  of  its  masses  and  the 
grand  and  spacious  effect  of  tne  interior  is  attained  by  neith- 
er  one  of  the  other  two  cathedrals.   The  cross  vaults  were  st- 
ill  executed  without  ribs  on  the  cathedral  of  Spires.   The  rib- 
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ribbed  vaults  in  the  cathedral  of  Mentz  were  first  added  at  a 
later  tine,  wbicJi  may  be  determined  from  the  form  of  tbe  piers 
lîot  intended  therefor.   It  is  highly  probable  that  this  was  al- 
so  tbe  case  on  tbe  catbedral  at  Worms.   The  cathedral  at  Mentz 
was  erected  from  1081-1137  in  place  of  an  earlier  structure, 
already  existing  from  778  to  1050,  as  a  cross-shaped  basilics 
witb  a  sborter  nave  (five  bays),  western  choir  and  small  crypt, 
two  massive  domical  towers  and  four  smalier  polygonal  flanking 
towers.Ciig.  44).  liikewise  the  catbedral  of  WorÉs  bad  a  precur- 
sor  in  a  building  erected  from  1000-1025,  but  was  constructed 
in  its  présent  form  from  1171-1234.   It  is  also  arranged  as  a 
cross-sbaped  basilica  witb  doublée  choir,  the  nave  witb  five 
bays,  without  a  crypt,  but  haviné  two  polygonal  and  four  round 
flanking  towers.   Its  external  appearance  bas  an  extremely  gr- 
and and  picturesque  effect. 

Witb  the  fflost  prominent  Romanesque  buildings  of  tbe  Ebine  p 
provinces  is  also  reckoned  tbe  Bénédictine  abbey  churcb  at  La- 
acb  near  Andernacb,  a  cross-shaped  pier  basilica  with  western 
choir  (1093-1156),  before  which  is  placed  a'^paradise^'as  an  en- 
closed  uncovered  portico,  and  with  six  towers,  in  plan  and  st- 
ructure a  bold  and  noble  work  (Pigs.  6,  45).   îhe  picturesque 
minster  at  Bonn  also  has  a  doubled  choir.   The  beautiful  pari- 
sh  cburches  at  Ândernach  and  Sinzié  exhibit  éalleries  over  tbe 
side  aisles,  bave  round  arcade  arches  between  pointea  cross  a 
arches. 

'îhe  oburch  of  S.  Castor  in  Goblenz  (1157-1201),  a  oier  basi- 
lica witb  four  towers,  is  vaulted  in  the  restricted  System.  T 
>^Tbe  parisb  churon  at  Bopoard  (about  1200)  has  in  its  middle  a 
aièle  a  pointed  tunnel  vault  subdivided  by  cross  arches.  Opp- 
osite Bonn  and  on  the  other  bank  of  tbe  Bhine  stands  tbe  beau- 
tiful churcb  of  Scbwarzrheindorf  (1149-1151),  that  affords  an 
example  of  the  generally  common  tybe  of  tbe  castle  and  fortre- 
ss  chapel,  wbile  it  exbibits  two  stories  èo  the  saœe  éround  a- 
rea,  that  «^connected  by  an  oDeniné  in  tbe  ceiling.  The  upper 
story  was  intended  for  the  nobles,  tbe  lower  beiné  for  tbe  ser- 
vants or  even  a  tomb  chapel.   In  Coloéne,  the  ancient  Roman  c 
City,  several  important  cburches  oricinated  witb  oeculiar  and 
tbe  ricbest  treatment  of  the  choir  and  transepts.   At  S.  Maria 
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im-Capitol  (dedicated  1049),  tfae  church  of  the  Acostles  (eeco- 
fiâ  fealf  of  the  12  tb  century)  and  Great  S.  Martin  (dedicated 
1172),  tbe  cho^plan  approxiœates  tû  tbe  central  System,  wbi- 
le  tbe  .^rasridf;  tbe  orosBcalBO  terôÉiiete  in  apses  (as  at  tbe 
churoh  of  the  Nativity  in  Betblehem;  see  volume  1,  page  162) 
and  tbe  side  aisle  extends  apound  as  tbe  choir  aisle  (Pig.  46). 
S.  Sereon  appears  entirely  as  a  deeagonal  central  building,  t 
that  was  extended  in  1069  by  an  elongated  choir  ending  in  sem- 
icircular  form.  Tbe  choroh  bas  a  splendid  and  spacioos  crypt. 
ijikewise  at  the  churoh  of  S,  Ouirin  at  Neuss,  built  after  1207, 
is  repeated  in  the  eastern  portion  tbe  triapsal  ground  plan  of 
the  first  mentioned  churcfaes  at  Cologne.  Its  Windows  exbibit 
peculiar  forms,  tbe  fan,  trefoil,  and  the  like  (Eig.  47).  It 
is  tbe  prâneipal  work  of  tbe  transition  style  of  tbe  lower  Rh- 
ine,  whicb  was  particularly  accessible  to  such  innovations. 
As  tbe  chief  buildings  of  the  transition  style  of  the  middle 
Rbine  and  of  Hesse  are  to  be  mentioned  the  great  catbedral  at 
Limburg-a-L.  (1213-1342;  Pigs.  9,  16,  37),  a  cross-shaped  bas- 
ilica  with  round  choir  endiné  and  inner  choir  aisle,  in  which 
tbe  galleries  and  triforiums  bave  pointed  arches  and  are  cent- 
inued  above  the  side  aisles,  together  with  the  magnificent  pa- 
rish  church  at  Gelnhausen,  equipped  with  the  riehest  ornement- 
al work. 

In  tbe  région  of  the  upper  Rbine,  tbe  minster  at  Basle,  erec- 
ted  in  1185,  a  vaulted  basilica  arrangea  in  Éross  form  on  the 
restricted  System  with  five  aisles,  a  choir  aisle  and  two  wes- 
tern towers,  is  recknoned  with  tbe  best  créations  of  the  tran- 
sition style.  Likewise  the  two  principal  works  of  the  Gotbic 
period,  the  minsters  at  Preiberg-i-B.  and  at  Strasburgri-E. , 
the  beginnings  of  the  structures  still  belong  to  the  Romanesq- 
ue period,  tbe  transverse  aisle  and  the  eastern  towers  of  S^rei- 
berg  minster,  from  the  first  half  of  the  13  tb  century,  and  of 
Strasburg  minster,  the  entire  eastern  structure,  begun  in  1179 
and  finished  about  the  middle  of  the  13  th  century,  with  the 
double  portai  represented  in  Pig.  48. 

In  Alsace  tbe  Romanesque  buildings  exhioit  the  German  traits, 
much  permeated  by  Prench  and  Italian  influences,  with  an  earn- 
est  and  beevy  cheracter.  The  church  of  Ss.  Peter  and  Paul  at 
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Rosheim,  dedicated  in  1049  but  restored  in  the  12  th  century, 
strongly  recalls  Tuscan  works  by  its  western  façade  without 
towers  but  subdivided  in  round  arched  galleries.   Otherwise 
the  Alsatian  churches  are  mostly  cross-shaoed  pier  basilicas 
with  a  Crossing  tower,  two  square  western  towers,  between  wbi- 
ch  lies  a  gabled  portico,  Creouently  with  rectanguler  choir 
and  lu2(uriaDt  crnaHientation  interwoveD  with  fanciful  animal  a 
and  human  forms.  The  abbey  church  S.  Murbach  (1216)  exception- 
ally  places  two  towers  over  the  two  arms  of  the  transverse  ai- 
sle.   The  normal  /ilsatian  type  is  presented  by  the  earnest  ab- 
bey church  of  Maursmfinster,  the  well  preserved  church  of  S.  F 
i^iles  at  Schlettstadt,  and  the  richly  treated  church  at  Gebwe- 
iler,  in  which  the  transition  style  appeared  quite  early  (it 
was  begun  in  1082). 

In  Swabia  and  Bavaria,  Romanesque  buildings  permit  the  recQBp- 
nition  of  an  indeoendent  style-forming  power,  l.ess  in  the  cré- 
ation of  the  interior  than  in  the  décoration.   In  the  churches 
outside  the  influence  of  the  Hirsau  and  Sistercian  schools  of 
architecture  the  tpansverse  aisle  was  frequently  omitted.   On 
the  contrary  osen  liked  to  place  two  side  choirs  beside  the  ma- 
in choir  and  empbasized  the  eastern  side  by  the  towers  erected 
there.   In  the  ornamentation  occurs  a  luxuriant  though  noble 
expression  of  forms  in  a  richness  rivaling  the  Barocco  concep- 
tion with  wonderful  animal  and  human  figures,  which  are  perhe- 
ps  to  be  regarded  as  profound  symbols.   The  ceilings  remain 
mostly  horizontal;  only  at  a  later  tiœe  was  vaulting  decided 
upon.   The  catbedral  at  Augsburg,  a  pier  basilica  with  double 
choir,  a  western  transverse  aisle  and  two  eastern  towers,  dat- 
es from  the  first  half  of  the  11  th  century,  but  was  later  mu- 
ch  rebuilt.   The  cathedral  at  ?reising  (1160-1205)  is  famous 
for  its  its  crypt  adorned  by  fanciful  sculptures.   Pegensburg 
is  the  richest  city  of  south  Germany  in  Romanesque  churches. 
Its  most  important  monuments  are: —  S.  Emmeran  (1020-1052),  a 
plan  with  double  choir,  double  crypt,  and  a  msgnificent  clois- 
ter  lying  beside  the  church,  the  upper  minster,  end  the  Scbot- 
ten  church  (S.  Jacob),  derived  from  the  Birsau  school  and  well 
known  for  its  rich  portai.  (Pig.  49).   The  Swabian  monuments 
are  distinguished  by  great  richness  of  ornament.   In  Hirsau  w 
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lias  erected  in  1059-1071  the  church  of  S.  Aurelios,  and  beside 
it  in  1082-1091  the  churcb  of  S.  Peter  as  the  roother  church  of 
tbe  Hirsau  congrégation.   Thèse  were  followed  by  the  abbey  ch- 
urch at  Alpirsbach  (founded  1095)  and  tbe  foundation  church  at 
Kllwangen,  begun  1146  and  completed  1233,  influenced  by  the  c 
cathedral  at  Worms,  the  first  basilica  of  Swabia,  that  was  corn» 
pleteiy  vaulted.   To  the  transition  style  belongs  the  pretty 
chapel  of  Walderich  at  Murrhardt  (Pig.  50).   The  minster  of 
Schaffhausen  likewise  exhibits  the  Hirsau  scheme,  and  also  the 
minster  at  6onstance  (1054-1089),  later  transformed  éntirely 
into  Sotbic.   The  Ôistercians  had  in  Maulbronn  in  Swabia,  in 
Bronnbach  near  Wertheim  and  Ebrach  in  ffranconia  their  most  im- 
portant settlements  in  south  Sermany.   The  olan  of  the  monast- 
ery  of  Maulbronn  is  more  fully  described  io  tbe  second  Chapter 
(|pig.  186).  Oï   the  many  churches  on  the  island  of  Reichenau 
belonginé  to  the  early  oeriod,  the  minster  at  Mittelzell  is  a 
stately  pier  basilica,  the  smaller  church  of  Oberzell  (Pig.3) 
being  a  columnar  basilica.  In  the  parish  church  at  Feichenha- 
11  and  the  church  on  tbe  ^etersburg  near  Dacheu  occur  the  alt- 
ernation  of  supports.   In  southern  Bavaria  are  also  to  be  men- 
tJioned  some  hall  structures,  among  them  beiné  the  Bénédictine 
church  at  Prfil  near  Regensburg,  dedicated  1110,  one  of  the  ol- 
dest  completely  vaulted  churches  of  Bavaria.   To  tbe  transiti- 
on period  is  referred  the  older  portion  of  S.  Sebald  in  Nurem- 
berg, dating  from  tbe  first  half  of  fehe  13  th  century.   The 
most  splendid  création  of  Romanesque  art  in  Bavaria  and  in  Mid- 
dle  germany  is  the  cathedral  at  Samberg,  whose  first  building 
was  dedicated  in  1012.   In  its  place  and  after  a  fire  in  the 
year  1081  was  erected  a  second  building,  dedicated  in  1111. 
«phe  existing  third  structure  (Pig.  51)  originated  between  1192 
and  1237  as  a  cross-shaped  vaulted  basilica  with  double  choir, 
on  which  may  be  recognized  manifold  influences  of  Rhenisb  buil- 
dings.  In  Switzerland,  next  to  the  minster  at  Basle,  the  most 
important  churches  are  the  great  minster  and  the  Frauen  minst- 
er at  Zurich,  simple  and  severe  buildings  with  rectangular  ch- 
oirs. 

The  Austrian  provinces  adhère  in  church  architecture  to  the 
soutb  Gerœan  type  of  clan  witbout  transverse  aisle,  witn  tnree 
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eastern  apses  and  two  façade  towers.   In  the  ricbly  treated  c 
columnar  portais  and  the  architectural  and  ornamectal  treatm- 
ent  is  freqoently  expressed  the  influence  of  the  works  of  opp- 
er  îtaly.   In  the  church  of  S.  peter  at  Salzburg  (1131)  was  in- 
troduced  by  Saxon  Augustinian  canons  the  alternation  of  suppo- 
rts (of  tiio  coluinns  between  two  piers),  that  also  found  imita- 
tion in  other  structures.  The  beautifol  monastery  church  at 
Seckau  (Steiermark),  built  1142-1195,  aopears  to  be  influenced 
by  the  Hirsau  school  (see  S^ig.  52);  the  rich  ribbed  vaults  were 
built  later).  As  a  chief  work  of  Austrian-Romanesque  art  is 
to  be  designated  the  noble  cathedral  at  Gurk,  a  stately  three 
aisled  pier  basilica  with  transverse  aisle: ,  that  does  not  Pr- 
oject beyond  the  side  aisles,  and  a  splendid  crypt,  whose  cro- 
ss vaults  rest  on  a  hundred  marble  coluniDs.   To  the  transition 
style  belong  the  abbey  churches  at  Trebitsch  and  Tischnowitz, 
exhibiting  a  rich  décorative  magnificence,  and  the  Cistercian 
ffionasteries  of  Heiligenkreutz,  Lilienfeld  and  gwetl. 

In  the  north  êerman  lowlands,  in  the  lack  of  a  more  suitable 
Œaterial,  the  earliest  Romanesque  churches  were  built  of  frag- 
sîents  of  the  erratic  boulders  found  scattered  there  (foundling 
stones),  partly  also  in  imported  tufa  (like  the  centrai  struc- 
ture of  the  church  of  S,  Michaelis  at  Schleswig  (about  1100) 
or  in  sandstone  (as  the  cathedral  at  Haveljerg;  946-1170).  Ab- 
out the  iBiddle  of  the  12  th  century  and  under  influences  from 
Holland  and  upper  Italy,  men  advanced  to  the  brick  constructi- 
on already  described  on  page  16,  for  which  by  a  proper  treat- 
ment  of  the  material  were  found  the  most  suitable  art  forms, 
so  far  as  they  were  not  already  known  from  foreign  models.Prom 
upper  Italy  was  brought  the  trapézoïdal  capital  (F'ig.  23  B) 
among  other  elementary  forms,  which  however  retained  an  abacus 
of  sandstone.  (Its  peculiar  form  must  otberwise  hâve  resulted 
of  itself  from  the  direct  transition  of  the  circular  shape  to 
the  square  slab).  The  need  of  other  ornamentation  was  satisf- 
ied  by  friezes  with  consoles,  interlaced  round  arches,  bricks 
set  diagonally  (Romanesque  dentils)  and  slightly  projecting  m 
ffloulded  bricks,  with  the  décorative  treatment  of  the  façades 
by  strongly  acoented  alternation  of  joints.   Among  the  monume- 
nts stands  in  the  fiirst  rank  the  monastery  church  at  Jerichow, 
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built  1147-1162  (near  Tanjîermunde),  a  tbree  aisled,  cposs-sha- 
ped  coluBDar  basilica  witb  horizontal  ceiling  (B^ig.  53);  furth- 
er  tue  great  catbedral  at  Ratzeborg,  begun  in  1178  as  a  regul- 
ar  cross-shaped  pier  basilica  with  rectangular  side  cboirs,  v 
vaulted  on  tbe  restricted  System  witbout  diagonal  ribs,  and  t 
tbe  catbedral  at  ùtibeck,  founded  in  1173  as  a  Romanesque  cboss 
basilica,  later  transformed  into  a  Êotbic  hall  churcb.   Tbe  m 
monastery  cburcbes  at  Diesdorf  (1161-1188)  and  at  Arendsee  are 
cross-sbaped  vaulted  basilicas  in  tbe  commencing  transition  s 
style,  whose  latest  climax  is  represented  by  tbe  beautiful  Br- 
andenbarg  Cietercian  cborohes  at  Chorin  and  at  Lebmin  in  1182- 
1262.  (Eig,  15). 

II.   Scandinavia. 
ïn  Scandinavian  lands  Ghristianity  acquired  full  control  fi- 
rst  in  tbe  second  balf  of  tbe  12  th  century.   Tbe  cburcbes  of 
tbe  soutbern  architectural  domain,  in  DeniBark,  on  Zealand,  tbe 
island  of  Gotbland  in  soutbern  Sweden  and  Norway,  were  chiefly 
dépendent  on  German  stone  construction;  tbus  tbe  catbedral  at 
Ribe  (jutland),  beéun  in  1176  and  treated  in  tbe  Rbenisb  style, 
as  well  as  tbe  catbedral  at  Roskilde  (Zealand),  built  after 
1191  and  following  Prencb  and  German  influences,  and  tbe  ttate- 
ly  catbedral  at  Lund  (soutbern  Sweden),  dediceted  1145  but  on- 
ly  completed  about  1200,  a  vaulted  norical  basilica  of  tbe  Ger- 
Hian  kind  witb  transverse  aisle,  two  façade  towers  and  peculiar 
nortbern  ornamentetion,  that  perbaps  is  permeated  by  Byzantine= 
Grecian  forms.  (B'ig.  54).  On  tbe  island  of  Gotbland  tbe  hall 
type  is  at  borne.   It  is  represented  by  tbe  cburcbes  at  Dalbaai, 
dedicated  1209,  and  at  Wisby,  by  S.  Clemens,  S,  Brotton  and  t 
tbe  catbedral.  (oedicated  1225).   On  Bornholiïi,  in  soutbern  Swe- 
den and  Jutlend  remain  still  a  considérable  number  of  round  s 
stone  cburcbes,  consisting  of  a  circular  central  building  in 
several  stories  witb  middle  pier,  annuler  vaults  and  an  added 
cboir.   Tbey  refer  back  to  tbe  prebistoric  jSerman  round  castl- 
es  and  were  fortified  for  protection  froiB  tbe  piratical  incur- 
sions of  tbe  Vikings.  *  In  îiorway's  stone  architecture  tbe  ffn- 
glish-NormaB  influence  prédominâtes,  to  whicb  refer  tbe  beavy 
round  piers,  tbe  foléed  capitals,  and  tbe  zigzag  ornaments  of 
tbe  archivolte.  (Pig.  76).   The  catbedral  at  Stavanger  (1126- 
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1150)  is  a  basilica  with  horizontal  ceiling.   Of  the  cathedral 
at  Dpontfaeiffi,  the  Norweéian  national  sanctoary,  only  the  trans- 
verse aisle  and  the  sacristy  still  beloné  to  the  Romanesque  p 
period. 

*  The  fortress-like  enelosure  of  moat  monasteries   bas  alrea- 
dy   been   referred    to   in  volume  1,    page  183,      hikewiee  simple  u 
villeee  churchee   in    the    timee  freguently   agatated   by  wars  were 
often  equipped  for  défense  by  a  construction  of   the    tower  dom- 
inating    the  entrance,    making   it   capable  of  défense.      Sven   the 
cemetery   surrounding    the  church   is  freguently    included   witbin 
this   kind  of  fortifieatien, 

A  separate  place  is  taken  in  Scandinavian  art  by  the  wooden 
churches,  about  80  of  which  are  still  preserved  in  Norway  and 
Sweden,  the  most  important  being  at  Urnaes  (about  1090),  at 
Borgund  (first  half  of  the  12  th  century),  Hitterdal  (end  of 
12  th  century),  at  Gol  (now  transferred  to  Oskarshall  near  Ch- 
ristiana)  and  at  Wang  (Vang),  this  transported  in  1844  to  Br- 
flckenberg  in  the  Silesian  Erz  mountains.   In  thein  is  preserved 
the  primitive  Senman  and  Slavic  mode  of  constroctionl  develop- 
ed  into  a  style  corresponding  to  the  matériel  and  the  ciimatic 
conditions.   Its  basai  form  appears  to  hâve  been  derived  froir. 
the  northern  nouse  and  temple  (voluine  1,  page  168),  but  it  ve- 
ry  early  received  influences  from  the  basiiican  scheme  and  st- 
one  arcbitecturel  which  already  appear  in  the  forms  of  caoitals 
in  the  oldest  church  at  Ornaes.(Pig.  55).   The  ground  plan  (?ig. 
5ô)  consists  of  a  nearly  square  principal  room  carried  up  high 
and  enclosed  by  wooden  trunks  like  masts,  around  which  a  port- 
ico  extends  on  ail  four  sides,  that  represents  the  plan  of  the 
j,  side  aisles.  Opposite  the  main  entrance  lies  the  small  square 
choir  chapel,  generally  ending  in  an  aose.   Around  this  inner 
rooffi  runs  a  low  gallery,  the  *svaleéang''.  This  is  treated  as 
a  dwarf  gallery  teith  balustrade  and  is  marked  by  portai  struc- 
tures at  the  three  entrances.   ïhe  walls  are  constructed  of  h 
horizontal  timbers  or  of  vertical  posts  set  side  by  side,  on 
in  half  timber  work  combining  both  Systems.   In  Èîorway  and  the 
western  provinces  the  vertical  method  prédominâtes,  but  in  Sw- 
eden and  eastern  Europe  the  horizontal  System.   în  the  interi- 
or  the  rafters  remain  visible  or  a  horizontal  ceiling  is  arr- 
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arrangea,  or  evec  a  vauit-like  sheatbiné  of  boards  is  construc- 
ted,  that  recalls  tfae  egea  section  of  %he   ship.  Tbe  entire  w 
woodwork  frequently  remincis  one  of  tbe  wooden  construction  coœ- 
ffion  in  ship-building.  The  exterior  is  of  very  picturesque  fo- 
rm.  Aéainst  tbe  middle  nucleus  structure,  very  biéb  and  cover- 
ed  by  a  gable  roof  witb  roof  turret,  first  leaves  tbe  shed  ro- 
of over  tbe  inner  gallery  (tbe  side  aisles)  and  tbe  choir,  fur- 
ther  below  being  tbe  continuous  roof  of  tbe  svalegang,  tbe  sb- 
ed  roofs  over  tbe  entrances  being  interrupted  by  small  gables, 
tbe  wbole  uncommonly  adapted  to  tbrow  off  and  separate  tbe  ma- 
sses ©f  snow.  (Pig.  55),  Sreat  interest  is  afforded  by  ornam- 
ents  incised  in  spécial  parts  of  tbe  structure,  especially  in 
tbe  portai  jambs  and  lintels,  in  wbicb  tbe  ancient  German  ani- 
mal and  band  interlacings  perform  real  orgies  in  an  inexbaust- 
ible  wealtb  of  invention.  (Pig.  57). 
III.  France. 

Still  more  snarply  tban  in  Germany,  in  tbe  différent  provin- 
ces of  France  are  expressed  tbe  national  diversities  of  tbe  p 
oeople  in  Romanesque  arcbitecture.  Tbe  soutbern  balf  was  once 
a  Roman  province.  îbere  was  developed  indeed  a  ricb,  varied 
and  expressive  art.   But  it  was  directly  basea  on  tbe  antique, 
wbose  effects  were  freauently  strengtbened  by  direct  currents 
froffi  tbe  Ëast,  and  so  made  but  little  éf  its  own,  tbat  we  bave 
so  far  designated  as  Bomanesque  in  tbe  narrower  sensé.  The  b 
heriditary  population  even  there  was  affected  by  Geririan  blood 
only  in  slight  measure.  The  primary  conditions  of  tbe  devel- 
opment  of  art  in  nortbern  France  were  différent.  There  the 
rselts  and  Normans  formed  the  prédominant  portion  of  tbe  popul- 
ation, and  thus  also  there  tbe  Romanesque  art,  oermeated  by 
tbe  Serman  spirit,  found  a  fertile  soil.  Tbe  entire  course  of 
Romanesque  art  in  ffrance,  as  in  germany,  is  cbaracterized  by 
tbe  metbod  of  construction  of  the  ceiling,  and  particularly  by 
tbe  vaulted  construction,  tbat  we  hâve  already  described  in  c 
connection  witb  tbe  gênerai  treatment  of  tbe  ground  plan  and 
tbe  interior.  (Page  13). 

In  soutbern  Prance  are  to  be  mentioned  only  a  few  basilicas 
witb  horizontal  ceilinés: —  tbe  ancient  and  vénérable  cburcb 
of  S.  Martin  en  Tours  (see  volume  1,  oaées  176,  181),  a  cross 
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basilica  with  five  aisles,  restored  in  997,  the  abbey  church 
of  Cluny,  dedicated  981  (paée  28),  two  epooh-iBaking  créations, 
but  whicb  bave  almost  entirely  disappeared,  and  S.  Apbrodise 
at  Beziers,  tbis  influenoed  by  the  façade  of  the  cathedral  at 
Risa.   Tbe  impulse  toward  vaulting  set  in  with  the  tunnel  vaul- 
ted  hall  church  of  a  single  aiele  (see  oage  13),  among  which 
the  catbedral  of  Notre  Dame  at  Avignon  (about  the  end  of  the 
11  th  century)  and  the  grand  and  spaoious  cethedral  of  Toulou- 
se, commenced  at  the  begicning  of  tht^  13  th  century,  but  not 
completed  in  the  pure  style,  represent  the  most  important  Wor- 
ks. 0f  the  domed  churches  of  Aquitania  (see  page  13),  the  cr- 
oss-shaped  abbey  church  of  Pontevrault,  single  aisled  and  to 
be  refÉrred  to  the  second  half  of  the  12  th  century,  and  the 
catbedral  of  Angouleme  are  to  be  emphasized.  (Pig.  58).   îhe 
influence  of  Byzantine  works  is  there  unmistakeable.   The  mi- 
ghty  church  of  S.  Front  at  êerigueux  (after  1122)  entirely  ca- 
sses over  to  the  Byzantine  normal  scbeme  with  five  dômes  alre- 
ady  adopted  by  S.  Marco  in  Venice. 

More  commonly  than  single  aisled  churches  are  found  in  south- 
ern  Errance  the  tunnel  vaulted  hall  churches.   3.  Honorât  at  L 
Lerins  (Sig.  59)  is  covered  by  three  paralèel  semicircular  tun- 
nel vaults  in  the  side  aisles,  but  in  the  middle  aisle  are  po- 
inted  arches  and  tunnel  vaults.   The  churches  at  Grandson  in 
Switzerland  and  at  Pontfroide  exhibit  half  tunnel  vaults  in  t 
the  side  aisles;  in  the  middle  aisle  the  former  still  bas  a 
round  arch,  but  the  latter  already  a  pointed  arch  as  the  vaul- 
ting line.   In  the  church  of  S,  Savin  the  side  aisles  already 
hâve  cross  vaults  and  likewise  in  Notre  Dame  la  Grande  at  Poi- 
tiers (Pig.  60),  famous  for  its  ceculiar  façade.   The  tsnnel 
vaulted  hall  churches  with  galleries  reach  a  splendid  develop- 
ment  in  Auveréne  in  Notre  Dame  du  Port  at  Clement-Perrand,  a 
cross-shaped  and  three  aisled  plan  with  columnar  aisle  and  cir- 
cle  of  chapels,  cross  vaults  in  the  lower  and  half  tunnel  vau- 
lts in  the  upper  side  aisles,  and  a  massively  treated  do*e  ov- 
er the  Crossing,  also  further  in  S.  Raul  at  Issoire  (b'ig.  61), 
as  well  as  in  higher  degree  after  the  same  arrangeeent,  in  the 
colossal  church  of  S.  Sernin  (Saturninus)  at  Toulouse  (from  t 
the  12  th  century),  yet  built  with  five  aisled  nave  and  three 
aisled  transepts. 
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Tbe  tunnel  vaulted  basilicas  of  Provence  are  beat  représenta 
ed  by  S.  Paul  in  Trois-Cbateaux  and  S.  Trophime  in  Arles,  both 
dating  froœ  tbe  12  tb  century,  the  former  witb  round  arched, 
and  tbe  latter  witb  pointed  arcbed  tunnel  vaults.   S.  Tropbiflie 
in  Arles  is  well  known  by  tbe  beautiful  portai,  richly  adorned 
by  sculptures,  that  we  judge  to  be  tbe  work  of  an  early  Renais- 
sance.  The  church  of  S.  Gilles  (begun  1116)  is  worthy  of  con- 
sidération for  tbe  early  occurrence  of  ribbed  vaults  above  tbe 
crypt,  as  well  as  by  its  beautiful  portai,  tbat  like  tbat  of  S. 
Trophime  is  treated  witb  Sorintbian  columns  entirely  in  the  c 
clâssical  sensé.   în  Burgundy,  the  later  abbey  church  of  Gluny, 
«^built  1089-1095,  was  destroyed  by  the  Prench  révolution  (page 
28),  but  was  of  standard  importance.   ît  was  followed  by  the 
cathedrals  of  Autun,  Vienne  and  Lyons.   In  the  cathedral  of 
Congres  and  the  abbey  church  of  Vezelay  in  nortbern  Surgundy 
(page  29),  the  tunnel  vaults  were  also  supplanted  by  cross  va- 
ults. Likewise  the  mother  church  of  the  Gistercians  at  Oitea- 
ux  no  longer  exists.   A  correct  représentation  of  its  constru- 
ction (page  29)  is  éiven  to  us  by  the  abbey  church  et  Pontiény, 
erected  about  1150,  but  whose  rectangulsrly  enclosed  choir  was 
replaced  about  1180  by  a  polyéonal  one,  witb  aisle  and  circle 
of  chapels.   ?^ith  this  choir  plan,  the  ribbed  cross  vaults  de- 
veloped  to  full  œaturity,  and  the  carefully  graduated  treatooe- 
nt  of  the  piers  in  accordance  with  the  System  of  ribs,  this  c 
church  bears  ail  the  marks  of  tbe  latest  transition  style. 

Sverywhere  in  nortbern  prance  prevails  the  basilican  typé» 
Hall  churches  and  sinéle  aisled  churches  only  occasionally  oc- 
cur,  at  least  in  the  larger  designs.   The  horizontal  ceiling 
was  retained  until  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  12  th  century. 
fphe   great  church  of  S.  Remy  at  RheiBis(  1005-1049)  with  five  ai- 
sled nave,  three  aisled  transepts,  choir  aisle  and  circle  of 
chapels,  still  leaves  the  :£i»&Bevork  of  the  roof  open  to  view. 
Horizontal  ceilings  also  had  the  abbey  church  of  ^umieges,  now 
remaining  only  as  an  expressive  ruin,  with  piers  and  columns 
alternating  efter  the  Saxon  manner,  and  also  the  great  abbey 
churches  of  S.  Trinité  and  S.  Etienne  at  Caen,  whicb  however 
received  cross  vaults  later,  about  1200. 

About  1050  the  great  architectural  activity  of  the  Normans 
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commenced.   Their  normal  churches  were  cross-shaped  cier  basil- 

icas  OD  the  restricted  System,  the  side  aisles  continued  beside 
the  choir  square  to  the  beginniné  of  the  semicircular  apse  of 
the  choir  and  then  closed  square.  The  side  aiiles  hâve  galle- 
ries,  and  above  thèse  extended  other  galleries,  in  which  are 
the  Windows.   Prom  the  piers  project  half  columns  with  caoita- 
Is  like  corinthian  in  earnest  and  plain  forms.   In  the  comic- 
es are  especielly  fawored  small  consoles  with  heads  of  animais 
etc.   Three  towers,  one  over  the  crossiné  with  a  hiah  pyramid- 
al roof  and  two  on  the  façade,  animate  the  exterior  of  the  ar- 
chitectural group.   generelly  on  the  soil  of  northern  France, 
liiombarà  are  crossed  with  German  influences.   A  rapid  advance 
is  made  by  vaulted  construction.   Already  the  church  ofl  S.  Ge- 
orge at  Boscherville,  erected  between  1154  and  1157,  has  in  t 
the  middle  aisle  a  completely  developed  System  of  ribbed  cross 
vaults.  In  S.  Etienne  at  Beauvais  (about  1125)  the  middle  ai- 
sle is  covered  by  round  arched  ribbed  crosfe  vaults.   The  chur- 
ch at  Airaines  (about  1130)  already  introduces  the  pointed  fo- 
rm  for  the  transverse  arches.   The  abbey  church  of  S.  Germer 
near  Beauvais  (about  1145)  exclusively  emoloys  the  pointed  ar- 
ch  in  the  vaults  and  the  ooeninés  in  the  walls.   They  miéht 
already  be  assiéned  to  the  succeeding  art  period;  exceot  that 
the  buttress  System  (see  paée  79)  is  still  undeveloped,  since 
it  is  concealed  beneatb  the  roof,   put  in  the  later  monuments 
originating  after  1150  was  perfected  that  extraordinary  trans- 
formation in  construction  and  forms,  with  which  the  new  System 
of  the  Gothic  commences. 
IV.   îtaly. 
The  great  movement  in  architectural  history  of  the  Romanesq- 
ue period  in  the  German  lands  of  middle  and  northern  Europe  w 
was  not  transplanted  in  its  entire  strength  beyond  the  Alps. 
Italy  was  already  so  richly  supplied  with  church  buildings,  t 
that  no  such  large  field  remained  for  the  aètivity  of  mediaev- 
al  art.  tikewise  the  northern  races  affected  Italian  art  in 
very  unequal  measure  acOOffilHd  to  the  mixture  of  races,  most 
successfully  on  the  soil  of  upper  Italy,  already  precared  by 
the  Lombards,  and  in  the  former  Norman  kinédom  of  the  Italian 
South.   Everywhere  the  German  natural  spirit,  accustomed  to 
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the  simple  and  natural  and  inclined  toward  sDiritual  depth,  b 
broui^bt  new  life  into  the  petrified,  formai  antique  with  a  By- 
zantine flavor  and  combined  with  Sarly  Christian  art.   Its  joy 
in  treatment  and  abondance  of  forma  combined  with  the  classic- 
al  tendency  peculiar  to  the  Italian  conception  of  art  into  an 
extremely  fortunate  harmony,  jost  as  on  the  other  hand  the  fr- 
;  'eedom  and  light  spaciousness  of  Italian  buildings  reacted  on 
the  connected  strength  of  the  massive  and  dark  structures  of 
the  northland  in  the  most  favorable  manner. 

In  ffiost  cases  the  churches  followed  the  basilican  scheme  wi- 
th or  without  galleries,  yet  always  witb  a  free  treatment  of 
tne  restricted  system.   The  ancient  T-form  of  groond  plan  (see 
volu||e  t,   page  176)  was  not  always  extended  to  the  cross-form. 
fhe  transverse  aisle  frequently  remained  unmarked;  over  the 
Crossing  rose  a  polygonal  dôme.   The  bell  tower  stood  as  ear- 
lier  beside  the  building  witbout  organic  connection  therewith. 
(Pig.  62).   The  Tuscan  churches  lacked  the  crypt.   In  Lombardy 
and  lower  Italy  it  was  developed  in  the  richest  manner.  As 
supports  columns  and  piers  continued  in  use,  sometimes  also  in 
alternation.   Sor  vaultiné,  the  cross  vault  was  almost  exclus- 
ively  employed,  with  the  exception  of  some  churches  of  upper 
Italy  influencée  by  France.   Yet  horizontal  ceilinés  and  the 
visible  framework  of  the  roof  also  remain  in  favor  as  previous- 
ly.   On  the  facedes  the  horizontal  subdivision  expressed  in  a 
antique  buildinés  reacts  in  the  stronely  emphasized  main  com- 
ices.  The  préférence  for  columnar  construction  led  to  an  abun- 
dant  use  of  triforiums.   The  surfaces  of  façades  appearing  in 
great  widtb  by  the  lack  of  towers  was  frequently  animated  pic- 
turesquely  by  facings  of  light  and  dark  colored  band  courses 
and  friezes.  (Pig.  18). 

Besides  the  basilican,  the  hall  tyoe  occurred  occasionally. 
The  central  plans  are  found  in  community  churches  chiefly  in 
the  Byzantine  provinces  of  the  South  and  in  Venice  (see  volume 
1,  page  194);  but  simple  oâroaier  or  polygonal  buildinés  are 
quite  generally  scattered  over  ail  Italy,  occurriné  as  baptis- 
teries  erected  near  the  principal  churches. 

Lombardy  preceded  the  North  in  time  in  the  rise  of  certain 
forms  of  treatment  characteristic  of  Romanesque  art.   Wall  st- 
rips  and  arched  friezes  were  already  represented  in  the  art  of 
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Ravenna  (volume  1,  oage  157),  and  blind  aroades  on  sœall  colu- 
HiDS  witb  consoles  among  the  Lombards  (volome  1,  oage  171).  But 
in  référence  to  tce  coveriné  of  the  Œiddle  aisle  witb  cross  v 
vaults,  so  important  to  tfae  develooment  of  the  Bomanesque  sty- 
le, tbe  precedence  is  not  important.   It  was  first  adopted  for 
the  churcn  of  S.  Ambrotfio  ic  Milan, (Pig.  63),  newly  built  in 
1046-1071  over  a  tbree  aisled  épound  plan  without  transverse 
aisle  and  witb  galleries  over  the  side  aisles,  tbe  middle  ais- 
le stroDgly  elevated  but  without  Windows  in  the  clearstory,  t 
the  groin  lines  of  the  main  vaults  enlaréed  by  diagonal  ribs 
in  brickwork,  which  rise  from  round  projections  of  tbe  piers 
shaped  like  anigle  columns.   Before  the  western  façade  openiDg 
in  logéias  lies  a  forecourt  enclosed  by  arched  porticos  on  pi- 
ers, whose  existiné  structure  dates  from  the  beéinniné  of  the 
12  th  century.  (After  1117).   The  fanciful  and  almost  fearful 
animal  figures  in  the  ornamentation  indicate  a  peculiarity  of 
Lombard  seulpture.  (Volume  1 , f àHi* e 209 ) .   The  System  of  S.  Amb- 
rogio  was  carried  to  a  htappier  solution  in  S.  Michèle  in  Pavia 
toward  the  end  ci  the  11  th  ceptury,  wher  the  nidcJe  oisJe  Yra^ 
extended  èo  high  above  the  side  aisles,  that  Windows  could  be 
inserted  in  the  clearstory  walls.   The  inost  oerfeoc  création 
01  [jomDard-Romanesaue  art  is  the  cathedral  at  Parma  (dedicated 
1106),  ?fhere  the  transverse  aisle  and  choir  are  arranéed  accor- 
ding  to  the  crossing  square,  as  in  Qermany.   Likewise  the  cath- 
edral of  Trient  (after  1212)  follows  this  design,  yet  with  re- 
jection  of  the  restricted .System,  and  the  arrangement  of  rect- 
angular  bays  in  the  middle  aisle,  that  also  reaopears  in  the 
church  of  3s.  Peter  and  Paul  at  Bolo^na,  a  structure  with  alt- 
ernation  of  the  supports.  The  cathedral  of  Piacenza  substant- 
ially  adhères  to  the  school  of  Risa  (see  page  51),   To  the  bas- 
ilicas  with  horizontal  ceilings  also  originally  belonged  the 
cathedral  of  iModena  (begun  1099;  ffig.  62),  a  structure  with  al- 
ternating  supports,  in  which  ooen  round  arches  are  turned  bet- 
ween  the  piers,  walled  above  to  receive  the  ceiling;  in  the  1 
12  th  century  the  bays  thus  formed  were  afterwards  covered  by 
cross  vaults.   Artistically  more  irnoortant  is  the  noble  church 
of  3,  ëeno  in  Verona,  a  basilica  with  cryot  and  alternation  of 
tne  supports,  in  which  ihe  syste:n  of  open  arches  with  horizon- 
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horizontal  ceiling  yetrremains  in  its  original  condition.   The 

^''portai  datin^  from  1139  (ffiè,  ôo)  nas  rich  soulptured  décorat- 
ions and  a  door  entirely  covered  by  Romanesque  reliefs  in  bro- 
nze. On  S.  2eno,  as  well  as  on  the  cathedral  of  Modena,  the 
vertical  subdivision  expressed  by  wall  strips  and  half  columns 
is  strikinR,  as  well  as  the  splendid  wheel  window  in  the  gable 
of  the  middle  aisle  and  over  the  main  portai. 

In  the  western  provinces  of  upoer  Italy,  at  first  belonging 
to  France,  are  also  commonly  found  (also  occasionally  in  the 
remainder  of  upoer  îtaly  and  especially  in  Milan)  tunnel  vaul- 
ted  hall  ohurches,  sirnilar  to  those  of  Provence.   But  in  the 
east,  in  Venice,  ail  RomanesQue  architecture  stands  under  the 
overpowering  influence  of  that  raagnificent  triumph  of  Byzanti- 
ne-mediaeval  art  celebrated  in  S.  Marco.  (See  voluge  l,oage  194), 

In  Tuscany  ail  Romanesque  architecture  developed  under  the 
strongest  influence  of  the  antique.   The  classical  conceptions 
and  treatment  of  the  architectural  masses  hère  appear  on  the 
soil,  once  occupied  by  the  ancient  Etrusoans,  with  a  certainty 
and  clarity,  that  must  be  striking  in  this  oortion  of  the  coun- 
try,  in  which  so  few  remains  exist  frorn  antiquity,  and  tnat  c 
can  only  be  explained  by  the  particular  inclination  of  the  pe- 
ople  and  tiisir  animated  relations  with  Rome,  where  the  antique= 
Sarlv  Christian  spirit  maintained  itseli  alive  until  in  the  be- 
êinning  of  the  second  thousand  years.   The  old  basilican  style 
with  horizontal  ceiling  or  visible  framework  of  the  roof  pass- 
ed  into  Romanesque  art.   But  the  exterior  received  a  rich  and 
splendid  architectural  treatment,  in  which  the  classical  colum- 
nar  and  arcade  construction  came  into  its  full  rights,  axd  the 
fiolored  animation  of  the  surfaces  had  wide  scope.   Nearest  the 
antique  stood  the  magnificent  buildings  of  Plorencer-  3.  iini- 
ato  (11  th  century),  the  nobly  located  hill  church  at  the  sou- 
tfteast  above  the  city,  a  three  aisled  nave  (without  transverse 
aisle)  with  alternating  suoports,  open  arches,  visible  frame- 
work of  the  roof  and  a  façade,  that  is  interesting  as  classic- 

i*^  al;  the  baptistery  (12  th  century)  on  the  cathedral  Place,  an 
octagonal  structure,  containing  an  undivided  interior  vaulted 
by  a  dôme  and  a  façade  with  entirely  antique  treatment.   The 
chief  créations  of  Tuscan  architecture  stand  in  Pisa.  They  t 
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there  combine  in  a  grand  architectural  production,  which  prod- 
uces in  every  one  an  unforgettable  and  evin  overpowering  impr- 
ession, who  visits  the  quiet  and  broad  Blaoe  at  the  northwest 
end  of  the  oity.  On  the  middle  stands  the  mighty  cathedral, 
begun  in  1063  by  the  architects  Susketus  and  Rainaldus  and  com- 
pleted  in  1118.   There  clearly  appears  already  in  its  external 
apoearance  the  Datin  cross,  foffued  by  the  intersection  of  a  i 
five  aisled  nave  with  the  three  aisled  strongly  projecting  tr- 
ansepts. The  nave  terminâtes  at  the  east  in  a  semicircular 
choir  apse;  the  cross  arms  end  in  smaller  apses.   The  middle 
aisle  extends  above  the  shed  roofs  at  the  sides;  the  crossing 
is  crowned  by  an  oval  dôme.   Blind  arcades  and  oilasters  subd- 
ivide  the  external  surfaces.  But  the  western  façade  is  entire- 
ly  suôdivided  into  arched  galleries  in  several  stories,  in  the 
manner  ûàaracteristic  of  the  Tuscan  school,  and  even  extendin^ 
beneath  the  inclined  edges  of  the  roofs,   (i'ig.  ôô).  9n  the 
interior  88  granité  columns,  partly  with  antique  capitals,  br- 
ought  froiii  afar,  support  the  walls,  on  which  resta  the  wooden 
oeiling  of  the  raiddle  aisle,  while  the  side  aisles  are  provid- 
ed  with  Romanesque  cross  vaults.  The  internai  walls  are  cover- 
ed  by  white  and  dark  green  marbles.   The  àntire  interior  makes 
a  unified  and  solemn  impression,  airy  and  élevant,  light  in  c 
comparison  to  northern  Puildinés.   Near  the  main  apse  rises  t 
the  campanile  (Pig.  67),  tûe  famous  leaniné  tower  ,  erected  a 
about  1174  by  Wilhelm  oi  Innsbruck  and  the  Pisan  Bonannus,  * 
that  harmonizes  finely  with  the  cathedral  structure  by  its  col- 
umnar  arcades  surrounding  it  in  six  stories.   Opposite  the  wes- 
tern façade  of  the  cathedral  stands  the  baptistery,  executed 
in  the  same  style  (the  superposed  Sothic  décorative  gables  are 
later  additions),  built  1153  by  Diotosalvi  as  a  great  circular 
central  building  (100.1  ft.  diameter),  the  interior  with  outer 
aisle  in  two  stories,  covered  by  a  steep  and  almost  conical  d 
dôme.  Yet  other  churches  in  Risa  exhibit  the  same  treatraent 
of  the  façade  as  the  cathedral,  also  3.  Michèle  in  Lucca  (1160- 
1239)  and  3.  9iovanni-f-c  in  Pistoja.   S.  Andréa  there  (?ig. 
18),  a  basilica  from  the  12  th  century  with  a  narrow  middle  a- 
aisle  adopted  Florentine  influences  in  addition  to  Pisan.   Ev- 
en as  far  as  Balmatia  (cathedral  in  Zara,  begun  1247),  the  Pis- 
an  school  exeréed  its  influence.   A  separate  place  is  taken  by 
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tbe  cathedral  at  Anoona  (ffiô.  70),  built  1128-1189.   Qaused  by 
the  location  of  the  city  on  the  Adriatic  Sea,  Byzantine  influ- 
ences affected  it.   The  ground  plan  forms  a  Sreek  cross,  cons- 
istin^  of  a  three  aisled  nave,  three  aisled  transepts  of  the 
same  length  and  with  apses  at  their  ends.   The  crossing  is  cr- 
owoed  by  a  dôme  with  12  sides.   The  Ravenna-Byzantine  columns 
indeed  date  frorn  an  earlier  building. 

*  The   oblique   position  loaa   produoed    by   settl  ements   (  reaul  ting 
frorn.   the   yielding  of    the  ground    at   one  side) ,    mhloh  ooGurred 
during    the  oonstr notion  and  aould  no    iQnger  be  remedied. 

In  Rome  and  the  siarrounding  Umbrian  province  the  Romanesque 
style  could  obtain  no  firm  Éoothold.   Architecture  adhered  to 
the  àntique-Sarly-Shristian  basilioan  scheme  with  visible  roof 
franework  or  horizontal  ceèling  and  firmly  to  Roman  architect- 
ure, busying  itself  less  in  the  establishment  of  new  churches, 
than  in  the  rebuilding  and  maintenance  of  earlier  works,  and 
their  rich  architectural  décoration.   Besides  3.  Maria  in  Tras- 
tavere  in  Rome  (about  1139),  no  remarkable  rebuilding  occurred. 
S.  Dorenzo-f-1-M  (volume  1,  page  159)  received  the  front  chur- 
ch  at  the  beginning  of  the  13  th  century:  the  structure  of  the 
5  th  century  re.Tiained  as  choir.   Among  the  churches  outside  R 
Rome  are  to  be  mentioned  two  beautiful  works  in  Toscanella  (ne- 
ar  Viterbo),  S.  Pietro  (B^iê.  ô3),  built  1039-1090,  and  S.  Mar- 
ia (1050-1206),  both  three  aisled  with  noble  treatment  and  wi- 
th a  rich  façade. 

But  in  one  resoect  the  middle  âges  fertilized  the  antique  to 
new  life  in  the  ornamental  works  in  stone  on  altars,  pulpits, 
choir  enclosures,  and  partioularly  in  cloister  courts.   By  the 
artist  family  of  the  Bosmati,  whose  activity  falls  in  the  per- 
iod  from  1090  to  1332,  was  develooed  an  individual,  finely  con- 
ceived  and  very  charming  mode  of  ornamentation,  that  chiefly 
consisted  in  the  décoration  of  architectural  members  taken  fr- 
om the  antique  with  mosaics  of  bits  of  brightly  colored  marbl- 
es.  What  thèse  head  masters  of  mosaic  décorative  art  hâve  ma- 
gically  produced  in  noble  form  and  splendid  color  in  the  Roman 
cloisters  of  the  monastery  near  S.  Paolo-f-1-^!  (1220-1241),  e 
erected  by  Petrus  of  Gapua  and  Master  Petrus,  and  S.  Giovanni 
in  Laterano,  built  in  1222-1230  by  the  two  ¥assaletus,  father 
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aad  son  (ffigs.  21,  59),  belongs  to  the  most  beautiful  and  most 

hariDonious  of  ail,  that  mediaeval  art  bas  brought  forth  anywb- 
ere. 

Dntil  the  middle  of  the  11  th  century,  îtaly  was  under  Byzan- 
tine rule,  and  later  till  the  middle  of  the  6C  th  century,  un- 
der that  of  the  Normans  and  flohenstauiens.   German  traits  are 
there  combined  with  Byzantine  ,  and  also  in  oart  with  Saraoen- 
-  ic  traditions.   The  churohes  are  throughout  basilicas  with  tr- 
ansverse aisle,  that  the  apses  adjoin  direotly,  middle  aisle 
with  horizontal  oeiling  and  oross  vaults  in  the  side  aisles  a 
fhe  cathedral  of  Salerno  (begun  1077)  was  later  transformed  i 
into  a  pier  design  with  tunnel  vaults.   Sompletely  modernized 
are  the  neighboring  cathedrals  of  Amslii  and  Ravello.   On  them 
the  stilted  roud  arobes  and  the  interseoting  blind  aroades  in- 
dicate  the  influence  of  Sicilian  architecture.   Stronger  apoe- 
ars  the  Serman  basai  élément  in  the  east  of  the  Norman  kingdom 
of  lower  Italy,  in  the  country  of  Apulia.   The  cathedrals  of 
Bari  (begun  1234)  and  of  Troja  (1093-1119)  are  colunsnar  basil- 
icas.  At  the  cathedral  of  Trani  each  two  coluinns  are  ooupled, 
A  peculiarity  of  the  churohes  sonsisted  in  the  laréely  olanned 
and  richly  equipDed  crypt.   In  the  cathedral  of  Trani  the  cry- 
pt  extends  beneath  the  entire  uDoer  church;  in  S.  Maria  at  Poé- 
gia  it  is  completely  develooed  as  a  lower  church.   Witn  few  ex- 
ceptions (for  exaiDple  the  cathedral  of  Tro.ja  treatmed  in  an  an- 
tique sensé),  the  façades  hère  by  the  subdivision  with  wall  s 
strips,  arched  friezes,  triioriums  and  the  like,  frequently  r 
recall  the  buildings  of  upper  Italy  and  the  north'  in  several 
cases  towers  are  even  included  in  the  structures  in  permanent 
connection  with  the  façade.   In  the  interior  fully  apoears  the 
love  of  splendor  native  to  the  South.   Bere  chiefly  the  marble 
workers  (marmoraii)  called  by  Besiderius  of  Mt.  Qassino,  again 
revived  the  antique  opus  sectile  (volume  1,  page  148)  and  bro- 
ught  it  to  higû  perfection.   Their  style  of  décoration  en.joyed 
such  approbation,  tnat  it  found  the  most  extensive  employment 
in  lower  Italy,  in  Sicily,  and  in  Rome  as  far  as  Tuscany.  * 

*  The    teohniaal    methoia  of    the  marble  workera  iiffered   from 
those  of    the  Qoamati,    in    that    they  out    the  différent   figures 
of    the  ornamenta   (banda,    feliage,    oalm   leauea   eto,}    out   of    th- 
in  marble  alaba   and   oemented    them.   in    the   oorreapending   reoeaaea 
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0/  tha    arohL  teotural    memàefs    to   ba  decoratad,    mhile    ày    the   Ooa- 
mati    the  figufea   were  oompoaed   of  oery   email    bits   of  marble   a 
arrangea,    aooording    to    the  gênerai    aurfaoe   pattema, 
;"^  In  Sicily,  that  peouliar  island  so  very  riohly  equipoed  by 
nature,  which  was  successively  ruled  by  Greeka,  Romans,  3oths, 
Byzantines  and  Saraoena,  western  art  in  the  12  th  century  and 
under  the  blessed  rule  of  the  Norman  prinoes  passed  thpouéh  a 
wonderful  climax.   In  an  extremely  fortunate  way  were  ooraiined 
theae  traditions  od  the  earlier  fornas  of  oivilization  in  order 
to  give  to  arohiteotupe  their  best,  froin  the  Greeks  the  spirit 
thinking  for  beauty,  that  would  create  the  art  work  for  itself, 
froffl  the  Romans  the  praotioal  iround  plan  accordin.^  to  the  mo- 
del  of  the  basilica  with  horizontal  ceiling,  from  the  Byzanti- 
nes the  advantaâes  of  the  central  plan,  doiae  construction,  and 
tne  costly  faoing  with  brightly  colored  marble  slabs  and  splen- 
did  mosaios,  from  the  Saraoens  the  luxuriant  and  purely  décor- 
ative use  of  arcade  construction,  the  stalactite  pendentive  ( 
(see  volume  1,  page  209),  and  the  solendor  of  color  poured  out 
over  the  entire  interior.   The  Normans  then  completed  tne  arch- 
itectural créations  so  oroduced  in  their  sensé  jsy  the  addition 
of  towers  in  their  façades  and  their  monumental  architectural 
treatment.   The  magnificent  Martorana  at  Palermo  (fig.  71)  has 
already  been  mentioned  (see  volume  1,  page  194)  as  a  purely  By- 
zantine church;  nearly  allied  to  it  is  3.  Siovanni  d'ffremeti 
(founded  1132)  as  a  church  with  five  dômes,  yet  with  a  substan- 
tial  approximation  to  the  western  basilica,  by  the  arrangement 
of  the  building  as  a  nave  with  transverse  aisle  and  three  aps- 
es.  fhe   palative  chaoel  constructed  in  the  royal  palace  at 
Palermo,  faraous  for  its  strong  interior  (1129-1140),  is  a  thr- 
ee aisled  columnar  basilica  with  a  high  dôme  over  the  crossing. 
The  pure  basilican  type  with  horizontal  oeiling  is  represented 
by  the  cathedral  at  Gefalu,  datiné  from  the  first  half  of  the 
12  th  century,  whose  western  façade  with  vestibule  is  flanked 
by  two  massive  and  entirely  Romanesque  towers,  by  the  cathedr- 
al of  Palermo  (1169-1185),  but  of -whicri  only  the  crypt,  the 
internai  columns,  the  choir  apse  and  the  detached  double  tower, 
now  belong  to  the  Romanesque  structure,  and  by  the  cathedral 
of  Monreale  (8274-1139),  a  three  aisled  cross  basilica  with 
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^-^  western  vestibule  between  two  towers  and  a  richly  decorated 

portai,  tne  best  oreserved  and  moat  important  monument  or  the 
Sièilian  style,  The  choir  apse,  as  on  the  cathedral  of  Paler- 
mo,  ûere  exhibits  the  oharacteristic  blind  arcades  with  the  ar- 
ches intersecting  eaon  other.Cffig.  72).   By  the  extremely  ricb 
mosaics  of  the  interior  is  a  grand  show  pièce  of  genuine  south- 
ern  cheerfulness  and  fabulous  splendor  produoed.  Near  the  ca- 
thedral also  lies  that  picturesque  cloister  court  known  to  the 
world  (1200-1221)  with  coupled  columns  and  pointed  arcades,  n 
not  only  the  largest»  but  also  by  far  the  most  important  of  a 
ail  oloisters  in  Italy  by  the  magnificence  of  the  shafts  of  t 
the  oolumns  inlaid  with  mosaics  and  the  beauty  of  the  sculptu- 
red  décoration  of  their  capitals. 
V.  Spain  and  Portugal. 

After  the  founding  of  the  Spanish  Mark  (province)  by  Sharle- 
magne,  Christian  Visigothic  princes  penetrated  beyond  the  Pyr- 
énées, and  after  hard  contests  with  the  Moors  (see  volume  1, 
pages  203,  208)  founded  the  Christian  kingdoms  of  Léon,  Casti- 
le,  Navarre  and  Arragon,  which  comorised  nearly  ail  the  north- 
ern  half  of  the  peninsula  ,  and  in  part  combined  together.   W 
With  the  rise  of  thèse  kinédoms,  the  blooming  of  chivalry,  the 
complète  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  the  north  and  their  reti- 
rement  toward  Granada  (about  1250),  Spain  entered  upon  a  nati- 
onal advance,  which  was  likewise  exoressed  in  the  art.   Indeed 
this  was  not  brought  to  a  free  and  permanent  development.   As 
in  the  time  before  the  middle  âges,  also  in  the  Romanesque  pe- 
riod  was  it  dépendent  on  foreign  influences,  particularly  in 
great  measure  from  the  adjacent  southern  i'rance,  also  partly 
on  Lombard,  German  and  Moorish  art  forms,  whose  effects  were 
sometimes  recognized  in  the  gênerai  design  and  construction, 
sometimes  in  the  architectural  treatment  and  ornamentation,  a 
according  to  the  relations  of  the  master,  of  the  architect,  a 
and  of  the  executing  artists. 

Still  entirely  dépendent  on  Moorish  «*t  stands  the  church  of 
3.  Maria  la  81anca  in  Toledo.(?ig.  73).  The  interesting  buil- 
-  ding  is  arranged  in  five  aisles.  The  four  acoades  dividing  t 
tne  interior  lengthwise  rest  on  octagonal  plastered  brick  pie- 
rs  with  remarkable  caPitals  ornamented  by  beaded  bands,  from 
which  rise  horseshoe  arches. 
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Tiîe  Romanesque  churohes  as  a  rule  are  based  on  the  form  of 
tbe  Latin  cross  as  a  three  aisled  and  not  very  long  nave  with 
transverse  aisle  and  ohoir.   îhis  oonsists  eitner  oi  three  ( 
(geldora  five)  axes  lying  on  the  axes  of  the  aisles  or  of  one 
apse  with  a  choir  aisle,  formed  by  continuing  the  side  aisle 
around  the  middle  choir  and  its  extension  by  a  radiating  ciro- 
le  of  chapels.  Peculiarities  differiné  from  this  gênerai  sch- 
eme  are  only  shown  by  the  Suanish  churohes  by  retaininâ  the  e 
external  arched  portico  along  the  sides  (volume  1,  page  172), 
by  the  insertion  of  a  high  choir  for  priests  in  the  middle  ai- 
sle, and  a  partioularly  rich  treatment  of  the  orossing  tower. 
(Oimborio  or  crocero).   In  regard  to  the  structure,  three  typ- 
es are  represented: —  the  simple  hall  churohes,  the  hall  chur- 
ohes with  gallèries,  and  the  vaulted  basilicas.   The  horizont- 
al wooden  ceilin.g  is  found  ia  but  a  few  churohes.  (S.  Millan 
and  3.  Lorenzo  in  Segovia).   Already  the  oldest  Romanesque  bu- 
ildings were  oovered  by  tunnel  vaults  in  the  middle  and  side 
aisles,  where  also  half  tunnel  vaults  found  emDloyraent  in  the 
side  aisles  as  in  southern  s^ranoe.   Later  came  the  subdivisi- 
on by  transverse  arches,  then  the  ooverinë  of  the  bays  by  cro- 
ss vaults,  first  in  the  side  aisles  and  then  in  the  middle  ai- 
sles, the  ribbed  construction  finally  finding  admission  in  bo- 
Id  development  witn  particular  prominence  of  the  ribs  by  means 
of  attached  stars,  lozenge  ornaments,  rosettes  and  the  like. 
To  the  tunnel  vaulted  hall  churohes  witn  choir  square  and  one 
aose  belongs  S.  ^aria  at  Oorunna,  to  those  with  gallèries  the 
great  pilgrimage  church  of  S.  Jago  (Santiago)  de  Oomoostella, 
comoleted  1188,  with  three  aisled  nave  and  transepts,  the  lat- 
ter  projecting  far  beyond  the  side  aisles,  choir  aisle  with  c 
circle  of  chapels,  and  vestibule  with  a  great  porch  most  rich- 
ly  adorned  by  statues  and  sculotured  ornamental  work.   The  sim- 
ilarly  arranged  church  of  3.  Isidoro  at  Léon  (dedicated  1149) 
already  eîuployed  cross  vaults  for  the  side  aisles.   In  the  18 
th  and  13  th  centuries  originated  some  cross  vaalted  basilicas 
as  important  monuments  with  energetically  subdivided  piers  and 
developed  vaulted  construction,  among  which  as  a  chief  work  is 
the  (old)  cathedral  of  Salamanca  (after  1120)  with  transverse 
aisle  (f?ig.  74),  triapsal  choir  and  very  rich  crossiné  tower. 
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that  rises  with  sixteen  sides  in  two  stories,  flanked  by  four 
round  turrets.   In  a  similar  way  the  foundation  chupch  of  Toro 
is  crowned,  in  wbose  massive  domed  tower  numerous  Moorish  for- 
ms  found  acceptanoe.   The  beautifully  located  cross-shaped  ch- 
uroh  of  3.  Vicente  at  Avila  with  three  apses  bas  a  broadly  de- 
velooed  western  faoade.with  two  low  towers  and  an  arcade  port- 
ico  between  them,  and  a  very  richly  soulotured  double  portai. 
(Pig.  75).   gxpressed  northern  influences  are  shown  by  the  pi- 
er  and  vault  construction  of  the  vast  cathedral  of  Tarragona, 
a  cross-shaped  basilica  with  five  aoses;  it  first  originated 
in  the  13  th  century  and  already  charaoterized  in  the  cross 
ribs  and  pointed  arches  the  last  stage  of  the  development  of 
the  Spanish  Romanesque  style. 

Separate  places  are  also  ocoupied  on  the  Byreneean  peninsula 
by  the  Oistercian  churches  on  account  of  tneir  rectangular  ch- 
oir and  rectangular  side  chapels,  as  for  example  Las  Hueigas 
near  Burgos  (1180-1132), and  by  the  central  designs  of  the  Chr- 
istian knights  ("remolars),  among  which  is  to  be  named  in  the 
first  rank  La  Vera  Cruz  near  Segovia  (iloO),  a  polygonal  stru- 
cture of  twelve  sides  with  three  apses  and  square  bail  tower. 
(S'ig.  7ô),   To  the  fiaest  show  pièces  of  late  2o"nane3aua  -irt 
beloag  also  some  cloisters,  as  for  examole  that  of  S.  Pablo  at 
Barcelona,  on  which  Moorish  foiled  arches  and  ornamental  moti- 
ves are  fused  with  Romanesque  décorative  forras  into  a  very  ch- 
arming  style  of  ornamentation.  * 

*  Àlao   aee  Fig,    88, 

Portugal  first  obtained  its  political  indeoendence  in  the  y 
year  1139,  but  in  its  art  continued  in  entire  dependence  on  S 
Spain  and  western  France.   As  its  most  important  monuments  st- 
ill  dating  fror/i  the  Romanesque  period  are: —  the  ancient  cath- 
edral of  Coifflbra,  dating  from  the  middle  of  the  12  th  century, 
a  three  aisleâ  and  tunnel  vaulted  oier  basilica  ending  in  thr- 
ee apses  and  with  battlemented  ekternal  walls  extending  higb 
above  the  roof,  so  that  it  makes  the  impression  of  a  fortress. 
The  'Templars'  church  at  Thomar,  built  in  1162,  in  which  around 
an  octagonal  two  story  nuoleus  structure  extends  an  aisle  of 
equal  height  witn  a  tunnel  vault  and  enolosed  in  a  polyâon  of 
sixteen  sides,  and  the  three  aisled  hall  church  of  the  Gister- 
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Cistercians  at  Alcobaca  (114S-Î222),  that  indeed  shows  the  us- 
.-  ■  ual  rectangular  chapels  on  the  east  side  of  the  transverse  ai- 
sle,  but  terminâtes  with  a  polygonal  ohoir  aisle  lying  behind 
thèse,  tfiat  already  exhibits  the  basai  traits  of  Sothic  in  its 
pointed  arohes  and  vaulted  construction. 
VI.   gûgland. 

In  the  year  1066  the  Norman  duke  William  the  Gonqueror  with 
60,000  soldiers  from  northern  France  undertook  his  great  camp- 
aign  into  Sngland,  conquered  the  Anglo-Saxon  king  Harold  near 
Hastings,  took  possession  of  his  kingdom  and  dîvided  the  land 
among  the  Norman  nobility,  while  the  native  population  sank 
into  the  position  of  subjugated  citizens   and  o^yisints.   There- 
by  the  architecture  of  the  Norinans  found  admission  into  Engla- 
nd,  but  there  experienoed  changes  of  aiany  kinds  under  the  reac- 
tion of  the  native  style  of  architecture  and  with  regard  to  o 
conditions  otherwise  changed. 

îhe  previously  common  basilican  scheme  with  alternating  sup- 
ports, galleries  and  strongly  developed  crossing  tower  (see 
volume  1,  oage  175)  was  also  retained  for  the  future.  In  ord- 
er  to  provide  space  for  the  clergy,  greatly  increased  by  the 
flocking  of  monks  frora  the  continent,  men  gave  the  choir  an  u 
unusual  length  (so  that  it  appears  like  a  continuation  of  the 
nave  beyond  the  traesverse  aisle)  with  a  rectanéular  ending  as 
a  rule,  and  without  a  group  of  chapels.  (fflé.  77).   The  trans- 
verse aisle  was  therefore  transferred  to  nearly  the  middle  of 
the  likewise  very  tnuch  elongated  nave.  It  was  arranged  with 
strongly  projecting  transepts,  generally  enlarged  toward  the 
,,;  choir  by  a  side  aisle,  in  order  to  there  receive  chaoels  for 
establishing  side  altars  as  in  the  Oistercian  chapels.  Prequ- 
ently  thèse  aisles  are  arranged  in  the  transepts.   Aside  from 
the  otherwise  determinine  influence  of  the  Gluniacs,  the  cryp- 
ts  were  not  omitted. 

The  structure  (Pigs.-?^,  Bl)  begins  with  unusually  thick  wa- 
11s  and  heavy  piers,  subdivided  aîter  the  Norman  custom,  or  p 
particularly  for  small  churches,  with  strikingly  stumoy  round 
piers  laid  up  in  courses  of  small  stones,  whose  fom  recalls 
old  Saxon  prototyoes.  The  openings  to  the  galleries  aporoxima- 
ted  the  oharacter  of  triforiums  by  the  insertion  of  a  middle 
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column  with  arches,  aocl  which  extend  above  them  in  the  great 

cathedrals.   In  the  capitals  aimost  sxclusively  prevails  the 
cuahion  type  in  the  change  to  the  scolloped  or  folded  capital 
(5îig.  79),  so  characteristic  of  ffinglish  art.   Heavy  rounds  wi- 
th frets  and  zigzag  bands,  that  are  repeated  to  superfluity, 
enclose  the  arches,  (fig.  84).  Slender  half  columns  rise  from 
the  piers  but  remain  without  structural  importance,  sinoe  they 
support  no  stone  vaults.   Only  the  side  aisles  are  covered  by 
cross  or  sometimes  by  half  tunnel  vaults,  the  galleries  also 
with  wooden  construction.   But  althougb  their  pier  forms  indi- 
cate  vaulted  construction,  the  Snglish  churches  ail  hâve  hori- 
zontal wooden  ceilings  (with  the  exception  of  the  cathedral  of 
..  Durham),  which  are  often  splendidly  painted  and  gilded.   The 
portais  mostly  open  in  a  full  semicircle,  more  rarely  with  a 
qulte  depressed  pointed  arch;  the  tympanum  then  disappears, 
îhe -fixtenaal  impression  is  dominated  by  the  massive  crossing 
tower,  that  terminâtes  without  spire  and  in  a  horizontal  séri- 
es of  battlements.   If  western  towers  were  exceotionally  erec- 
ted,  which  then  hâve  the  same  fortress-like  appearance,  they 
Project  somewhat  beyond  the  façade  and  enclose  a  small  porch 
between  them,  or  they  are  placed  beside  tbe  side  aisles,  where- 
by  eitner  tbe  ooroh  entirely  disaopears  or  is  transformed  into 
an  entrance  portico  occueying  the  entire  width.   The  broad,  r 
round  enclosures  of  the  doorways  and  Windows,  often  treated  w 
with  frequently  coutBled  slender  half  columns  (fig.  83),  in  com- 
bination  with  projectiné  wall  strios  and  arohed  éalleries,  sl- 
ightly  projecting  and  often  with  repeated  horizontal  bands  and 
the  crowning  battelemnts,  form  the  most  important  members  of 
the  external  architecture.   In  the  gênerai  apoearance  (ffig.  80) 
the  Snglish-Romanesque  architectural  works  make  a  bold  and  gr- 
and, though  also  a  severe  and  dry  impression.   The  masses  of 
the  building  seem  less  enclosed  by  the  strongly  projecting  tr- 
ansepts, than  the  cathedrals  on  the  continent,  whereby  is  some- 
what obviated  the  heavy  effect  of  the  masses  produced  by  the 
Uoîiars  without  spires.   L'ikewise  the  interior  calls  forth  the 
same  expression  by  the  extraordinarily  stuœoy  oiers;  by  the  a- 
bundant  use  of  ornaments-^  aimost  exclusively  zigzaé  and  fret 
bands,  diamond  and  interwoven  scrolls,  stars,  waves  and  the 
like  (Pigs.  78,  84) —  this  is  softened  but  little. 
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The  oldevSt  stra3t.ar33,  as  for  example  the  ohapel  oi  3.  John 
in  tas  Tower  at  tondon  (fié.  81),  erected  by  the  military  aroh- 
itect  of  William  the  gonqueror,  are  very  simply  treated  with 
stumpy  round  piers,  plain  walls  and  tunnel  vaults.   To  the  pr- 
incipal ohupohes  of  the  develooed  Ënglish-Norman  style  belong:- 
the  cathedral  of  Winchester  (1079-1093)  with  an  extended  crypt, 
later  frequently  restored  and  transformed;  the  cathedral  at  G 
Canterbury,  datiné  from  the  same  period,  of  which  indeed  only 
the  grand  crypt  (Sig.  88),  certain  parts  of  the  choir  and  the 
towers  of  the  Norman  structure  remain;  the  cathedral  of  Sly 
(1082-1174),  îihich  still  a^fords  a  beautiful  example  of  the 
rich  Norman  style  of  the  11  th  century  in  its  three  aisled  tr- 
ansepts with  galleries,  triioriums  and  bliod  arcades,  but  oth- 
erwise  and  on  the  façades  is  evidently  rebuilt;  the  cathedral 
of  Qloucester,  founded  1089,  whose  round  piers  in  the  middle 
aisle  and  especially  in  the  crypt  indeed  assume  colossal  diam- 
eters;  the  cathedral  at  Norwich  (after  1096),  grandly  olanned 
with  great  dimensions  and  well  preserved  with  the  exception  of 
the  later  middle  aisle  and  of  the  tall  Gothic  window  of  the  f 
façade,  (?ig.  83);  the  cathedral  of  peterborougn  («'ià.  77) 
(1140-1193),  an  infioosing  work,  tiiat  inust  ourely  exhibits  the 
Norman  style  by  its  ancient  wooden  ceiling  in  tfae  middle  aisle 
and  the  heavy  ribbed  cross  vaults  in  the  side  aisles,  but  on 
the  façade  by  the  great  openings  of  the  entrance  porch,and  the 
pointed  arches  already  show  the  invasion  of  new  conceptions. 
.,  C/ikewise  in  the  abbey  church  at  Waltham,  a  structure  with  alt- 
ernating  supports,  round  oiers  and  richly  treated  détails,  is 
Norman  art  represented  in  its  purity,   The^e  churches  with  ro- 
und Diers  (at  Waltham,  Gloucester  etc.)  make  a  more  satisfact- 
ory  impression  internally  with  their  horizontal  ceilings,  than 
the  chathedrals  with  the  much  subdivided  piers  (at  Winchester, 
Sly,  Norwich  and  Peterborough) ,  since  thèse  (at  least  origina- 
lly)  lack  the  vaults  prepared  for  by  the  olans  of  the  Diers. 
only  the  imposing  cathedral  of  Durham  (1093-1123)  proceeded  to 
the  completion  of  its  system,  when  it  also  covered  the  middle 
aisle  by  ribbed  cross  vaults.  (?ig.  78).   The  exterior  (Pig. 
80)  allows  the  subdivisioa  of  its  structural  masses  ci  the  ?ng- 
lisii  G.^thedr.ils  v,c  ul  .'"Lnly  ippfî^rj  the  éalilee  chaoel  (?ié.  84), 
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13  a  show  pièce  of  Snôlish-Romaneaque  arohitectare  strikinfiily 
characterizing:  the  style. 

As  exceptions  to  the  gênerai  scheme  of  the  Norman  chupches 
are  to  be  ajentioned  some  central  plans  ascribed  to  the  fempla- 
rs,  the  tomb  churches  at  Cambridge  and  Northanmton,  eaoh  witfa 
eijjÉht  internai  supports  and  an  outer  aisle,  as  well  as  the  Tem- 
ple church  in  London  (S.  Mary 's  church),  erected  1185,  a  corc- 
ular  structure  with  slender  compound  piers  of  four  coluflans  to 
support  the  ribs  and  pointed  arches.   Di^ewise  into  the  inglish 
nave  churohes  the  pointed  arch  early  penetrated,  evidently  by 
the  médiation  of  the  OisterolaBS,  indeed  at  first  only  in  the 
arcades,  while  men  charaotepiaéioally  still  firmly  adhered  to 
the  wooden  ceilings.   But  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  18  th  cen- 
tury  the  innovations  came  in  so,  that  already  at  this  time  men 
entered  into  the  Sothic  period  in  England,  thus  considerably 
earlier  than  in  (^ermany. 

B.   Romanesque  Secular  Architecture. 
Besides  the  grand  créations  of  interiors  in  ecclesiastical 
art,  the  secular  architecture  of Lthe  Romanesque  period  occupi- 
es  only  a  very  modest  portion,  at  least  in  the  earlier  period, 
but  froffl  the  middle  of  the  12  th  century  onward,  it  acquired 
constantly  increasing  importance  by  the  advance  of  city  and  c 
castle  architecture.   îhe  Bomans  already  had  founded  numerous 
settlements  on  the  soil  of  ancient  Sermany,  particularly  in 
the  Rhine  and  Danube  provinces,  first  as  castra  (regularly  ar- 
rangea and  well  fortified  military  camps;  see  volume  3,  paée 
128),  and  then  from  thèse  settlements  were  derived  populous 
cities  (Strasburô,  Mentz,  Phankfort,  Trêves,  Qologne,  Xantes, 
Bassau,  Segepsburg  etc.).   In  them  may  yet  sometimes  be  recog- 
nized  certaîB  straight  streets  intersecting  eachv other  at  rig- 
ht  angles  in  the  midst  of  the  otherwise  so  irregular  network 
of  the  alleys  of  the  oldest  quarters,  the  former  streets  of 
the  Roman  camp.   But  most  early  mediaeval  cities  originated 
(aside  from  the  direct  foundatioas  by  the  princes,  as  for  ex- 
ample Qoslar  by  Benry  I,  Bamberg  by  Henry  II)  from  small  set- 
tlements of  an  agricultural  or  industrial  sort  on  sites  favor- 
able for  them,  especially  on  navigable  rivers,  at  the  intersec- 
tions of  important  traffic  routes  etc.  «  By  the  resultiné  gr- 
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érouping  of  buildings  witbout  any  definite  System,  there  orig- 
inated  an  almost  planless  labyrinth  of  alleys,  large  and  small, 
at  about  the  middle  of  which  were  erected  the  bishoo's  cathed- 
ral  afld  palace,  frequently  in  connection  with  a  œonastery  des- 
ign. Besides  thèse  more  important  structures  scarcely  any  but 
the  résidence  of  a  ruler  acquired  a  oromiaent  position. 

*  Regular  plana  of  mediaeval  oltiea  laith  a  rsotangular  netw- 
ork of  etreeta,  auoh  aa  eoouf  tn  aouthepn  Franoe  and  in  the  n 
northeaat  proulnoea  of  Sermany,  are  alwaya  ta  be  referred  to 
ayatematio  foundationa,  in  Germany  okiefly  to  the  Teutonio  Qr- 
der  9f  knigkta,  whoae  grand  maater  had  hia  ohief  aeat  in  Mari~ 
enberg  after  the  year  1S09,  from  whenoe  waa  deueloped  a  atrong 
aotluity   in  cokonization. 

The  cities  than  received  fortifications  at  a  verj  early  time, 
mostly  by  a  hi^h  wall  fuBnished  with  slots  for  shooting,  batt- 
lenaents  and  with  inner  défensive  passages,  and  which  was  occa- 
sionally  strengthened  by  saall  rectangular  towers.  (?^ig.  35). 
Only  the  gâte  towers  over  the  vaulted  entrances  throush  the  c 
City  walls  were  constructed  with  particular  strengtn  and  desi- 
gned  witQ  arobitectural  décorations  in  the  forms  characterist- 
ic  of  tne  country.  {f\è,    36).   The  exterior  was  oreferably  con- 
structed  with  bossy  ashlars,  which  gave  an  unusually  solid  and 
safe  appearance,  while  the  internai  side,  where  protection  did 
not  seeiB  neoessary,  was  formed  by  weaker  walls,  half  tiœber  or 
wooden  construction,  sometimes  being  left  entirely  open.   In 
the  13  th  century  the  gâtes  over  the  main  entrances  were  deve- 
loped  into  défensive  buildings  of  two  or  three  stories  with  a 
high  tower  rising  above  the  roof  or  even  with  two  flanking  to- 
wers (one  of  the  most  beautiful  exanolss  of  tnis  is  oresented 
by  the  Romanesque  gâte  at  Comburê  near  Schwâbisch-Ball) ,  îâen 
soon  decided  for  furter  securing  the  entrances  to  olace  oddos- 
ite  them  a  seoarate  advanceô  structure  defended  by  towers.   A 
About  the  end  of  the  13  th  century,  they  coismenced  to  excavate 
a  ditch  before  the  walls  and  to  fill  this  with  water,  if  cess- 
ible. 

Within  thèse  walls  and  with  the  raoid  growth  of  the  city,  o 
only  a  very  snaall  area  could  soon  be  assigned  to  the  seoarate 
dwellings  of  the  oitizens.   They  aaust  be  develooed  m  heiéht 
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rather  than  in  width  and  to  be  quite  sufficient  for  light  and 
air.   ^  generally  followed  scheme  could  not  be  established  for 
tfte  ground  plan.   $iie  gpound  stopy  was  intended  for  the  pract- 
ice  of  the  oalling  as  merchant  op  naechanio;  the  upoer  stories 
served  for  résidence.   Almost  always  with  référence  thereto, 
the  steep  roof  could  not  be  allowed  to  slooe  toward  the  narrov/ 
Street,  but  th.-:  Jiou.ss  façade  had  the  gable  turned  toward  the 
Street.  The  bouses  of  the  simple  citizens  mostly  consisted  of 
a  low  stone  substructure  only  extending  but  little  above  the 
ground  level,  but  otherwise  of  half  timber  work,  oosts  and  gi- 
rts,  whose  panels  were  filled  with  bricks,  or  with  interwoven 
wooden  strips  with  a  mixture  of  straw  and  clay  and  then  plast- 
ered.   About  the  middle  of  the  12  th  century  the  half  timber 
work  in  certain  cases  was  chanâed  into  stone  construction,  in- 
deed  at  first  only  in  the  ground  storw,  which  was  sometimes 
covered  by  cross  vaults  on  heavy  stone  piers,  while  the  half 
timber  work  was  still  long  retained  for  the  upper  stories.  La- 
ter,  in  the  13  tn  century,  also  oriéinated  citizen^s  houses  of 
stone  in  several  stories,  on  which  the  endeavor  for  a  monumen- 
tal architectural  appearance  and  the  joy  in  ornamentation  app- 
eared.   -Their  gables  are  always  stepoed.   Such  s>-on^-   iioi<;-i-t-  or 
the" il"  r 3 nains  are  round  at  Goloéne  (bouse  on  wool  market  and 
the  Overstolz.  house  at  riologne;  F'ié.  97),  at  Bopoard,  Aix-la- 
Ghapelle,  Trêves,  Uelz,    Gelnhausen,  Saalfsla  in  Saxony  (the 
beautiful  purely  Bomanesque  city  pharmaoy)  and  particularly  in 
Regensburg,  that  city  rich  in  Romanesque  monuments.   Also  in 
France,  in  the  south  as  well  as  in  the  north,  certain  citizen's 
houses  in  the  Romanesque  style  still  reœain  (for  example  in  C 
Oluny  and  Caussade),  Dikewise  in  Snéland  (at  Lincoln)  and  in 
Belgium  (Ghent). 

feittle  attention  is  paid  to  caoability  oi  aeiense  on  thèse 
citizens'  houses.   The  patricians  and  nobles  takiné  part  in  t 
the  government  of  the  city,  who  had  their  résidences  in  the  c 
city,  already  took  greater  care  for  their  oersonal  safety  in 
the  usual  internai  contests  and  street  fights.   They  arrangea 
the  first  story,  and  oiten  the  second,  for  défense,  even  build- 
ing dwellinôs  in  the  form  of  strong  towers  with  very  thick  wa- 
11s  and  elevated  entrances.   Thus  orièinated  the  mediaeval  li- 
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living  towers,  that  mostly  contained  the  council  ohamber  in  t 

the  lower  story,  in  the  second  being  the  soace  for  the  kitchen 
and  servants,  in  the  third  for  the  family,  over  which  was  the 
men's  (knights,  state)  hall,  and  finally  the  cbamber  for  the 
tower  watcbmen  and  the  place  of  défense  (platforr»)  with  a  sé- 
ries of  bâttlements.   This  design  of  tower  (Pig.  88)  is  a  com- 
monly  ocourring  form  of  the  dwelling  (termed  donjon  in  France, 
keep  in  ^ngland),  but  it  in  Serinany  but  seldom.   Qreat  résiden- 
ces of  rulers  within  the  cities  were  yet  chiefly  strongly  for- 
tified  by  moats,  enclosing  walls  and  towers,  and  they  then  for- 
med  the  nucleus  of  the  city  fortifications. 

Romanesque  stone  construction  attained  to  increased  importa- 
nce by  the  érection  of  necessary  fortress-like  dwellings  for 
the  ruling  nobles  in  the  country,  castle  architecture,  whose 
origin  in  its  présent  sensé  falls  in  the  change  from  the  10  th 
to  the  11  th  century.   Both  by  choice  of  site  as  well  as  by  t 
the  entire  plan  and  construction  were  utilized  the  advantages 
afforded  by  the  location,  steep  slooes  of  hills  and  watercour- 
ses,  for  effective  défense  as  nuch  as  possible,  (ffig.  89).  Al- 
ready  therefore  men  nearly  always  departed  from  a  certain  éeo- 
metrical  regularity  of  olan.   The  latter  was  limited  in  the  o 
oldest  and  simplest  form  to  the  keep,  the  castle  court  and  the 
enclosing  walls,   The  keep,  an  octaéonal  or  circular,  rarely 
polygonal,  unusually  strong  and  bien  tower,  wiaose  entrance  lay 
on  the  most  protected  side  (sometimes  49.2  ft.  abo«e  the  grou- 
nd)  and  could  only  be  reached  by  ladders  or  easily  removable 
wooden  stairs;  it  served  as  watbh  tower  and  défensive  building, 
and  in  the  first  period  (in  France  and  Sngland  even  still  lat- 
er,  but  in  Sermany  always  more  rarely)  for  a  dwelling,  then 
having  the  already  described  division  into  stories  with  a  cor- 
responding  internai  width  (for  examole,  at  castle  Augenstein 
near  Basle,  32.8  x  39.4  ft.).   About  the  end  of  the  11  th  cen- 
tury the  dwelling  was  almost  always  arrangea  in  a  separate  bu- 
ilding.  The  keep  then  came  into  considération  only  as  a  place 
for  retreat,  or  the  last  place  of  recourse,  and  therefore  its 
width  could  De  considerably  redaoed. 

The  dwelliné  of  the  nobles,  the  oalace,  then  became  the  oro- 
per  monumental  structure  of  the  castle.  It  substantially  con- 
sisted  of  a  hall  building,  rectangular  if  Dossible,  with  open 
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flight  01  steps  and  coupled  round  arched  Windows,  which  somet- 

imes  extended  along  tne  entire  inner  side  as  an  arcade,  conta- 
ininé  in  the  ground  story  the  kitchen  and  offices,  in  the  sec- 
ond generally  tne  great  bail  divided  in  two  aisles  by  a  row  of 
supports  (Pigs.  91,  93),  besid  it  being  the  chapel  (in  great 
castles).  If  a  third  story  existed,  then  in  it  were  the  small- 
er  warmed  living  rooms  (kemenate),  in  case  they  were  not  plac- 
ed  in  tne  second  story  or  in  an  adjoining  building. 

Subordinate  structures  for  the  servants,  the  garrison  and  t 
the  stables  were  established  separately  in  the  castle  court  or 
at  suitable  places  within  the  enclosing  wall.   To  the  préserv- 
ation and  increase  of  the  oapacity  of  résistance  to  attacks  a 
also  was  devoted  a  watchful  eye.  Like  the  city  walls,  so  the 
enclosing  walls  at  the  entrance  to  the  castle  and  other  danger- 
ous  places  were  defended  by  strong  towers.  (fig,  90).   Very  coai- 
fflonly  the  entire  castle  was  enclosed  by  a  second  or  third  ext- 
ernal  enclosing  wall  and  one  or  more  outlying  forts,  so  that 
the  main  castle  was  surrounded  by  lattle  castles,  that  must  be 
first  taken  Dy  the  besiegers  before  it  could  be  reached. 

AiDong  the  numerous  castles  —  there  stand  about  10,000  in 
aerman  speakiné  countries,  more  thickly  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Rhine,  ?^oselle,  Nahe  and  Neckar —  the  most  iaioortant  places  b 
being  taken  by  tne  seats  of  the  reigniné  princes  and  the  impé- 
rial palaces.  We  hère  only  name  t>f  .^the  former  the  Wart  burô 
near  Sisenach,  founded  in  the  year  1067  Dy  the  Thurinéian  land- 
grave tedwiglthe  Springer,  and  the  castle  Dankwarderode  at  Br- 
unswick, built  by  the  Guelph  duke  Henry  the  Lion  in  1166-1172, 
and  among  the  impérial  palaces  the  ancient  and  vénérable  impér- 
ial Dalace  at  Goslar,  already  founded  (1002-1024)  by  Henry  II, 
enlarged  in  1065  oy  Henry  III  (ffig.  91),  as  well  as  the  impér- 
ial castles  at  Hagenau,  erected  and  restored  by  Barbarossa 
(1152-1190)  and  his  successors,  Kaiserslautern,  Wimpfen,  NureiD- 
berg,  Ëger  and  Gelnhausen.  îhe  impérial  palace  at  Gelnhausen 
(about  1180-1200)  is  especially  important  to  us,  since  the  or- 
iginal impression  of  its  mighty  ruins  has  not  been  obsenred  by 
uncertain  restorations,  and  the  former  arrangement,  which  is 
also  repeated  in  other  castles  of  that  time  (especially  at  *v •: 
Mflnzenberg  in  Hesse} ,  is  still  olainly  visible.   It  lies  on  an 
island  formed  by  the  Kinzig,  a  right  branch  of  the  Main,  and 
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is  accessible  by  a  bridge,  that  leads  through  the  tunnel-like 
and  vaulted  two-aisled  enurance  Hall,  which  opens  inward,  and 
iroffl  this  into  the  castle  court,  having  about  the  form  of  an 
irreéular  hexagon.   In  tfais  stands  on  the  right  the  massive  k 
keep;  opposite  the  entranoe  are  housekeeping  buildinés  against 
the  enolosing  wall,  on  the  left  lying  the  paèaoe. (Sig,  92).  It 
was  formerly  three  story  and  had  in  the  ground  story  the  kitch- 
en,  council  chamber,  and  living  rooms  for  maie  servants.   In 
the  middle  story,  which  was  entered  by  a  fiight  of  steps  and 
through  a  portai  covered  by  a  trefoil  arch,  lay  the  great  two 
story  hall,  measuring  39.4  x  42.7  ft. ,  opening  into  the  castle 
court  by  ooupled  arched  Windows  and  containing  the  great  fire- 
place  and  two  other  apartments.   In  the  upper  story  were  found 
the  living  rooms  for  the  family  and  the  female  servants.   Over 
the  gateway  hall  lay  the  castle  chapel,  treated  in  the  noble 
form  of  the  style  of  the  transition  oeriod.   Of  the  splendid 
^internai  equipment  of  the  palace  of  the  great  dynastie  castle, 
the  indeed  restored  but  still  in  truth  the  ancient  singers' 
hall  of  the  best  preserved  Romanesque  palace  on  eerman  soil, 
a  représentation  is  given.  (?ié.  93). 

If  we  glanoe  over  the  vast  wealth  in  monuments,  that  Roman- 
esque secular  architecture  has  left  on  German  soil  in  the  sta- 
tely  ruins  of  the  castles  of  the  former  princes  and  great  men, 
then  is  also  hère  manifested  the  unequaled  créative  power  of 
Sermany,  that  just  in  the  German  provinces,  weere  it  remained 
purest,  its  course  of  artistic  develooment  formed  a  constantly 
ascending  line,  and  after  a  few  centuries  reached  an  élévation, 
at  which  it  created  the  noblest  art  works,  derived  from  its  m 
most  original  nature.   Thèse  great  artistic  deeds  fall  in  the 
splendid  political  period  of  the  Serman  empire,  in  the  days  of 
the  Hohenstaufens,  in  which  the  pierman  oeople  rose  to  an  unex- 
pected  climax,  which  it  never  again  attained.   With  the  décad- 
ence of  this  noble  rulinâ  race  it  descended  from  its  beiéht. 
That  time,  when  the  curly  head  of  the  last  Hohenstaafen  fell 
under  the  axe  of  the  Prench  executioner,  indicates  the  end  of 
the  Qerman  style  and  the  invasion  of  the  new  art  style  of  the 
later  middle  âges,  born  in  France. 
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I.  General  and  Historical  Basis. 

Dnti]  about  the  middle  of  the  13  th  century  Germany  exercis- 
ed  a  supremacy  over  the  Christian  peoples  of  the  West.  But 
thenoeforth  the  importance  of  the  German  impérial  power,  «hich 
had  been  perceptibly  lessenéd  by  the  àard  and  useless  cootests 
witii  the  Papacy,  constantly  diminished.   Aiter  the  caoQpaién, 
undertaken  by  the  last  représentative  of  this  splendid  race  in 
order  to  enter  into  the  inheritance  of  his  father  beyond  the 
Alps,  had  ended  with  such  a  lamentable  termination,  there  bro- 
ke  over  the  Serman  lands  that  "emperorless"  and  in  truth  "ter- 
rible tiffie"*,  which  most  deeply  shattered  the  oolitical  and  ec- 
onomical  life  of  sermany.  When  orderly  conditions  later  apoe- 
ared  with  the  restoration  of  the  kinédom,  the  German  empire, 
by  the  division  into  its  numerous  separate  states,  oould  no 
longer  rise  to  its  former  éreatness.  The  political  centre  of 
gravity  of  middle  Europe  was  transferred  to  the  West,  to  Fran- 
ce, wnere  tne  royal  house  of  the  Capets,  originally  sprung  fr- 
offl  ffiodest  conditions,  by  a  wise  state  policy  gradually  rose  to 
a  position  of  supremacy,  that  irequently  erercised  a  deterrain- 
iné  influence  on  the  history  of  the  nations  of  the  West. 

gut  France  not  only  assumed  the  rôle  of  leader  in  political 
respects,  but  also  «ith  référence  to  intellectual  life.   Alre- 
ady  after  tne  beginning  of  the  13  th  century  appeared  an  unus- 
ual  intellectual  fertility,  especially  in  Its  nortnern  provin- 
ces, that  rose  in  the  capital  to  an  élévation  full  of  import- 
ance for  the  entire  West.  Paris  gradualiy  became  the  most  pr- 
ominent metropolis  for  toe  learned  and  the  artists,  and  accor- 
ding  to  the  testimony  of  a  contemporary  writer,  a  "fountain, 
that  watered  the  entire  earth".  There  the  secular  rulers  como- 
peted  with  the  princes  of  the  church  in  the  lostering  of  the 
sciences  and  the  arts,  conscious  of  their  aims.   German  theol- 
ogical  students  attended  the  university  of  Paris  to  complète 
their  studies  there,  and  likewise  for  the  Serman  stonecutters, 
Paris  formed  the  most  attractive  éathering  point,  that  afford- 
ed  them  the  most  favorable  opportunity  for  tûeir  further  trai- 
ning,  The  high  advance  was  however  not  limited  to  the  capital 
and  the  adjacent  Drovinces^  ail  ïrance  entered  on  a  period  of 
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Dloom  about  1200,  and  upon  a  gênerai  architectural  activity, 
that  may  worthily  stand  beside  those  ot*  the  great  perioda  in 
tùe  history  of  art. 

It  was  infallible,  tiiat  just  France,  where  the  Dowerful  move- 
ment  oroduced  in  the  West  by  the  crusades  found  its  insoired 
supporters,  where  the  reform  moveaîent  initiated  by  the  Walden- 
ses  and  Albigenses  took  its  start,  also  was  earliest  affected 
by  the  révolutions,  that  occurred  in  the  18  th  and  13  th  cent- 
uries in  the  reliôàous  domain  and  in  the  entire  mode  of  thoué- 
ht  of  the  western  peooles.   In  unexpected  measure  had  the  cru- 
sades enlarged  the  intellectual  horizon,  a  forgetting  of  the 
national  frontiers,  produced  a  reoiprocal  approximation  and 
thus  aided  a  certain  international  feeliné,  that  could  not  hâ- 
ve occurred  earlier.   This  was  supported  on  the  one  hand  by 
the  international  orders  of  monks,  who  had  meanwhile  attained 
to  high  Power,  and  on  the  other  hand  by  western  knighthood,  b 
bound  together  in  common  views  and  endeavors.   But  ail  were  u 
ail  were  united  by  the  ecclesiastical  bond  gast  by  the  church 
around  ail  Christendoiïi,and  the  supremaoy  of  the  oaoacy,  that 
reached  its  highest  power  about  the  end  of  the  12  th  century 
(under  Innocent  III,  1198-1216),  the  rule  of  the  successors  of 
Peter  over  the  kings  of  this  world. 

Onder  thèse  circumstanoes  there  naturally  fell  to  the  clergy, 
as  représentatives  of  the  hierarchy,  the  most  influential  rôle 
in  the  society  of  the  time.   Beside  it  stood  the  (secular)  kn- 
ighthood entering  on  its  greatest  climax  in  the  13  th  century, 
and  the  ecclesiastical  knightly  orders,  who  joined  together 
acoording  to  monastic  laws  and  rules  of  life  as  faithfai  Cfairi- 
stian  warriors  in  the  combats  woth  the  infidels  and  for  the 
protection  of  the  church.   But  to  thèse  were  added  as  other  i 
important  bearers  of  civilization,  the  united  citizens  of  the 
free  cities,  who  attained  to  êreat  power,  sometimes  entirely 
independent  of  the  authority  of  the  state,  especially  in  Germ- 
any,  the  Netherlands  and  îtaly,  and  in  their  prosperity  bloss- 
omed  a  rich  intelèectual  and  artistic  life.   They  soon  appear- 
ed  as  owners  beside  the  ecclesiastical  and  secular  founders  of 
churches  and  monasteries,  since  they  reouired  more  soacious  c 
churches  by  tne  raoid  increase  of  the  inhabitants.   The  common 
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sensé  of  the  citizens  tended  toward  a  monumental  expression  of 
their  prosperity  by  lofty  Houses  of  God,  visible  from  afar,  t 
that  sbould  fopm  an  indication  of  the  importance,  ^reatness  a 
and  flourishing  condition  of  their  city.   But  thereby  the  exé- 
cution of  buildinés,  that  in  tûe  Romanesque  period  was  chiefly 
an  aifair  of  the  cloister  brothers,  passed  into  the  hands  of 
secular  architeots  and  workmen,  in  France  about  1250,  in  Germ- 
any  at  latest  about  1300.   They  united  in  the  building  Iodées, 
in  which  were  arranged  the  conditions  of  working,  and  the  mys- 
teries  of  high  art  were  taught  and  learned  as  in  a  school.   T 
îhe  building  lodges  chiefly  comprised  the  masons  and  stonecat- 
ters  settled  about  a  âreat  cathedral  building,  but  also  frequ- 
ently  formed  extensive  associations,  within  which  occurred  a 
regular  transfer  frequently  of  workmen  from  far  separated  ré- 
gions. *  Written  contracts  regulated  the  obligations  of  the 
owners  and  architects.   îhe  works  of  the  journeymen  were  acc- 
ounted  for  by  definite  marks,  given  them  by  the  master,  and 
■-Cut  in  the  différent  dressed  blocks,  the  stonecutter's  marks, 
(£ig.  94),  which  were  asol  introduced  by  the  casters  in  their 
arms  and  seals.   In  the  cities  the  masons  and  stonecutters  as 
well  as  the  other  tradesmen  also  éathered  in  éuilds,  to  whose 
thorouéh  traininë,  carried  out  as  in  the  buildiné  lodges,  is 
due  the  oareful  exécution  of  art  forms.   To  the  master 's  pride 
hère  fostered  was  it  to  be  attributsd,  that  the  artists  now  a 
apoeared  in  the  loreground  with  their  Personal icy  >mô    oai^ÎL* 
nan^3B,  ftnd  «Hiuruà  to  theroselvus  a  pernsanant  mémorial  by  soulp- 
tures  of  the  artist  and  architectural  inscriptions  on  their 
works.   By  the  numerous  naires  of  artists  preserved  te  us  from 
the  late  Biddiè  aées  we  recoéni?e  the  lively  interest  of  the 
entire  peoole  in  the  masters  snd  their  créations. 

*  On   April    25,    1459,     there   met    at   Regensàur'g    a   preaî    genefal 
assembly   of    îhe   building    loàqes,    at   which    the   union    cf    ail    st- 
onecutters  of   German   sDeech    in   a   qreat   général    cr-pcni zation   m 
was   decided   upon,    with   subordina  te  divisions    in    the   four   great 
precincts   of    the    building    lodges    at   S  trasburg,    nologne,    Vienna, 
and    Berne,    among   which   S  trasburg   was   decided   on    os    the   capital. 

Likewise  the  second  period  of  mediaeval  art  received  its  cur- 
port  from  relieicn,  even  more  stronely  exoressed  thsn  in  the 
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Romanesque  ceriod;  for  in  an  infinitely  hi^her  degree  tfae  chu- 
rcn,  by  CatholicisiTi,  the  ooind  and  the  entire  intellecusl  life 
predoirinated.   Tne  mysticisic  succeeded  in  tts  ftigt^est  develoD- 
Œent  in  the   Romanesoue  period,  and  which  was  perfected  in  nied- 
itation  on  tfae  internai  conriiTiUnion  with  God,  and  the  éivine  ud 
éf  individuel  coneciousness,  findiné  such  an  impressive  refle- 
ction  in  tne  narmony  oi  the  Romanesque  churches,  was  dissolved 
by  tbe  philosochy  of  the  scholastics,  wbose  endeavors  were  to 
prove  the  teachings  cf  the  church  as  divinely  Dresented,  above 
ail  individual  criticism,  and  to  fix  theiD  in  a  System  of  form- 
ulas. L'ikewise  of  this  the  architectwBe  of  the  later  middle 
âges  gives  a  vivid  reflection.  The  proper  world  of  représent- 
ation departed;  the  entire  strultural  System  was  developed  as 
derived  in  rigid  séquence  irom  the  construction  and  a  formal- 
ism  carried  to  the  hiêhest  clarity,  whioè  banned  «li  âivereît* 
ies  and  excluded  ail  Personal  caprice, 

And  yet  within  this  System  in  arcnitecture  and  still  more  in 
sculpture  and  painting  is  perceptible  a  sligbt  beeinninp  of  t 
that  refresbing  tendency,  that  was  to  coice  to  full  appearance 
with  the  entrance  of  the  following  period,  tbe  lovint  observa- 
tion 01  nature.   Yet  also  already  atout,  tbe  middle  of  the  13 
xb  ccDtury  very  iûiportant  learned  men  had  made  tbe  claim  te 
oppose  te  the  monarcby  of  tne  scholastics  a  science  based  on 
expérience,  and  to  base  this  on  a  thorouéb  observation  oi  nat- 
ure.  But  the  deeply  reliéious  feeline,  that  dOBioated. that 
time,  was  not  influenced  by  them;  men  were  still  more  believ- 
ing  than  before,   That  unfortunate  fervency  of  belief,  which 
made  the  crusades  possible,  produced  in  the  People  the  depth 
of  émotion,  recoénizing  in  entire  nature  the  power  of  the  Cre- 
ator, a  true  Christian  conception  of  life,  es  it  was  oreached 
by  tbe  ne?dy  founded  and  influentiel  Order  of  Franciscans;  it 
-^as  also  manifested  in  church  arcnitecture  in  an  even  unequal- 
led  willingness  to  make  sacrifices,  in  a  boldness,  which  yiel- 
ded  to  no  hindrances;  it  also  found  for  itseli  an  individual 
artistic  expression,  in  which  tbe  idea  of  a  Christianity  stri- 
ving  to  free  itself  from  the  weièht  of  eartb  and  toward  beeven 
indeed  appears  chiseled  in  tbe  stone.   Tbus  arose  a  new,  rure- 
ly  tbeoretically  conceived  style  of  art,  develoied  witr.  tbe  m 
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most  acute  consistency,  that  freed  itself  almost  ccirtletely  d 
from  the  national  chahacter,  and  entirely  proceeded  frorri  the 
Chcistian  religion  as  the  simple  basai  ocinion  of  tce  mediaev- 
al  world.   It  tûerefore  becaine,  not  the  Dossession  of  certain 
professed  persons,  but  tbe  common  property  ci  ail;  tberefore 
its  popularity,  its  deep  pénétration  into  tbe  simplest  roorn  of 
the  outlying  corner. 

This  art  style  was  actually  based  on  tbe  Fciranesque,  wbose 
final  results  in  regard  to  construction  it  adopted  and  extend- 
ed  to  ail  members.  Put  while  in  the  Romanesoue  style  we  per- 
ceive  still  the  échos  of  tbec antique  spirit,  the  architecture 
of  the  later  middle  âges  is  based  on  principles,  that  are  dia- 
metricslly  opposed  to  the  classical  principles  of  art.   Tbe  I- 
Italisn  writer  on  art,  Vasari,  a  contemporary  of  Michelangelo, 
whose  doffiinating  conception  of  art  entirely  after  the  antique 
prevented  ell  understsnding  of  its  fornïs,  gave  it  tbe  name  of 
Gothic  style,  combining  therewith  the  idea  of  recalling  the  b 
barbarous  and  uncivilized  Goths,  an  appellation  retained  until 
the  présent  time,  however  little  justification  occurs  for  it. 

II.  The  évolution  of  Gothic  architecture. 

The  Gothic  style  sprouted  from  the  soil  of  France,  yet  not 
as  essentially  a  product  of  tbe  Prench  nation.   It  appeared 
first  in  northern  France,  just  wbere  Romanesque  tlood  was  Œost 
strcngly  intermingled  with  the  German  of  the  Celts,  franks  end 
Normans,  as  a  création  of  the  German  intellect,  thcugh  not  ex- 
clusively  so;  it  also  found  its  hiéhest  development  in  German 
lands,  wbile  the  purely  Bomanesque  peoples  inclined  toward  the 
antique  in  their  entire  art  conceptions,  and  participated  in 
its  development  in  but  a  small  deéree. 

The  Gothic  style  was  already  partially  prepared  for  in  the 
Romanesque,  the  choir  aisle,  the  richly  subdivided  pier,  the 
System  of  ribs,  the  pointed  arch  in  the  vaults  end  the  buttr- 
ess.  It  matured  into  a  definite  System  about  115C  in  the  mid- 
dle river  valley  and  north  of  the  Seine,  in  tbe  Isle  de  France 
and  in  Picardy.   Hère  were  combined  the  innovations,  which  had 
already  résultée  in  detali  for  a  lon&  time  in  variou?  countri- 
es,  into  a  consistent,  harmonious  and  dfefinite  whole.   Hère 
appeared  eerliest  the  miehty  architectural  sPirit  ci  a  new  pe- 
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Derioô,  thorouéhly  oeriiîe&ted  by  a  lon^iné  for  heaven,  which  w 
willed  tbe  height,  slenderness  and  bri^htness  required  by  the 
House  of  God,  in  which  the  dead  structural  masses  were  inspir- 
^ed,  tbe  soûls  of  the  devcut  should  be  freed  frons  tbe  weight  of 
earth  and  be  elevated  to  ctearer  heiéhts.  A.nd  therefore  this 
also  theoretically  and  structuraliy  established  the  bigbest  r 
requirements.  By  tbe  considération  of  the  metbod  and  manner 
in  which  thèse  were  solved  is  also  disclosed  the  understanding 
of  the  entire  nature  of  Gothic  and  a  complète  view  of  its  cou- 
rse. 

•Phe  chief  attention  of  the  architects  œust  naturally  be  dev- 
oted,  first  to  make  the  vaults  covering  the  interior  as  light 
as  possible,  then  to  reduce  the  supporting  walls  and  architec- 
tural members  in  dimensions  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  so  ar- 
range that  in  their  dimensions  and  forms  they  correspond  exac- 
tly  to  the  fonctions  falling  to  them.   By  the  érection  of  the 
cross  vaults  with  ribs  (page  12)  the  entire  weight  of  the  ceil- 
ing  was  assumed  by  the  ribs.   îhe  compartments  between  them  c 
could  be  treated  as  thin  panels,  and  indeed  be  made  thinner  a 
and  thus  lighter,  the  smaller  the  separate  panels  and  compart- 
ments of  the  vault.   Therefore  men  soon  oroceeded  to  increase 
the  ribs  by  the  arrangement  of  hexapartite  vaulted  constructi- 
ons (Pig.  95),  or  by  placing  the  ribs  in  the  form  of  stars  or 
of  network,  wbereby  originated  the  so-colled  star,  net  end  fan 
vaults.  (i'iés.  106,  189).  The  continued  increasiné  of  the  ri- 
bs again  reacted  on  their  thickness,  when  since  the  load  ever 
became  less,  they  could  ne  made  of  comparatively  lijéhter  sect- 
ions. 

In  full  dependence  upon  the  subdivision  of  the  vaults,  or  of 
the  ribs  combining  at  the  imposts,  are  the  pièrsctreated.  Pr- 
offl  the  round  nucleus  as  a  rule  Project  round  three-quarter  col- 
umns.  (rounds),  that  exactly  correspond  in  location  and  cross 
section  to  the  ribs,  the  larger  ones  to  the  cross  aud  longitu- 
dinal arches,  tbe  smaller  to  the  diagonal  ribs.  (Pig.  96),   In 
Fûglish  buildings  the  supports  of  the  ribs  appear  as  slender 
round  columns,  between  base  and  caoital  free  from  the  nucleus 
of  the  Dier,  thus  becominé  '^disenéaéed ',  but  later  again  unit- 
ed  with  it. 
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ïf  the  ribs  extending  froŒ  the  pier  ère  increased,  Its  subd- 
ivision proceeds  eoually;  tbe  rounds  are  likewise  increased, 
are  separated  by  deep  hollows  or  entirely  conceal  the  nucleus 
and  thus  apcear  as  clustered  Diers,  on  woicb  tbe  vault  ribs  in 
a  manner  are  joined  toéetber  end  rise  from  the  base.  (Pig.  152). 

On  the  piers  sbaped  as  free  supports  rests  only  a  vertical 
pressure,  since  the  side  thrust  of  each  separate  arch  is  eoui- 
librated  by  the  opposite  cne.   îfie  combinations  of  oressures 
act  otherwise  in  tbe  outer  walls  at  the  points  on  which  the 
ribs  meet.   Since  the  counter  stress  is  wantiné  there,  a  stro- 
Dg  side  pressure  acting  ontwards  makes  itself  felt,  and  wcen 
galleries  are  lacking,  this  Eoust  be  met   oy  spécial  constructi- 
on.  On  the  external  walls  of  the  side  aisles  and  of  hall  chur- 
ches,  this  was  obtained  in  the  simclest  manner  by  the  constru- 
ction of  buttresses,  which  received  the  thrust  of  the  vaults. 
(Fig.  100). 

More  difficult  is  the  crobleni  for  the  clearstory  walls  of 
the  middle  eisle  risiné  above  the  side  aisles.   No  buttresses 
can  be  arrangea  for  thèse,  since  te  extend  them  down  through 
the  roof  of  the  side  aisle  te  the  internai  floor,  or  rather 
their  construction  from  thence,  would  hâve  injured  the  entire 
effect  of  the  interior  in  the  worst  sienner.   Therefore  ren  ca- 
me   to  tne  fruitful  idea  of  receiviné  tne  pressure  of  the  vaul- 
ts on  the  èlearstcry  walls  by  a  free  srch  end  cf  transEitting 
it  to  the  extended  buttress  of  the  side  aisle.  (Pig.  97).  With 
the  adoption  of  thèse  flyiné  buttresses  (buttress  arches)  the 
Gothic  style  reached  its  full  iraturity.   Aside  froir  the  abbey 
churches  at  S.  Germer  (caée  47)  and  S.  Denis  (1137-1144),  woe- 
re  the  orieinel  outtressiné  is  no  longer  recoenizable  with  en- 
tire  certeinty  on  account  of  later  chanées,  thèse  are  te  be  f 
found  in  their  original  condition  on  the  cathedral  ci  Koyor 
(completed  1167)  and  of  the  abbey  church  et  DonmartiE  near  Ch- 
alons  (1153-llôâ).   In  this  buttress  construction,  which  was 
originally  only  executed  in  ashlars  without  ornamentation,  the 
construction  appears  in  entire  nadity. .  îhe  external  sppearance 
of  the  cathedrals  was  sacrificed  in  order  to  secure  the  lost 
advantaéeous  treatment  of  tbe  interior. 

The  introduction  of  the  Puttress  svsteir  coinciced  ir  the  or- 
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broaâest  sensé  with  the  Gothic  structural  principle  requiring 
the  réduction  of  tbe  masses.  Since  tbe  entire  load  of  the  va- 
ults  was  received  by  the  buttresses  and  flyiné  buttresses,  the 
walls  lying  between  thèse  aerely  had  to  suDDort  their  own  wei- 
ght.  Tbe  opening  of  the  walls  in  favor  of  the  arrangement  of 
colossal  Windows  was  no  longer  cpposed  by  any  staticel  reason. 
The  cross  sections  of  the  buttresses  may  then  be  reduced  upwa- 
ras  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  pressure  to  be  supported  by 
them  is  lessened.   As  in  them,  there  is  also  made  in  the  other 
structural  parts  from  below  upwards  a  continuée  change  from  h 
heavy  to  light. 

Tbe  entire  architecture  obeyed  the  gênerai  désire  for  height; 
this  is  indicated  by  the  pointed  arch  already  prevailing  for 
ail  vâults  and  openings,  as  well  as  the  strong  emphasizing  of 
vertical  lines  produced  by  the  buttresses  and  the  entire  subo- 
rdination 01  horizontal  lines.  Tbe  structure  therefore  ever 
becanie  more  slender;  ail  proportions  were  elongated,  and  ail 
architectural  members  were  finally  reduced  to  just  the  dimen- 
sions necessary  for  their  purpose,  until  finslly  the  entire 
building  appeared  as  a  skeleton-like  structural  framework,  on 
which  the  masses  diminish  uDwards.  (Pi^s.-9ê;  166).   In  the 
combination  and  the  resulting  alternation  of  the  entire  effect 
of  pointed  arches,  cross  ribs  and  buttress  construction  thus 
lies  the  nature  of  Gothic. 

?  This  matured  state  was  already  attained  et  the  middle  of  the 
12  th  century  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris  and  in  the  Prench  orov- 
inces  lying  further  north.  Çrom  thence  the  new  style  extended 
under  the  active  fostering  of  the  énfluential  Oistercian  Order, 
particularly  inclined  toward  the  strict  Gothic  structural  crin- 
ciples,  over  ail  France,  through  the  Norman-Fnglish  possessio- 
ns to  the  British  kingdom,  over  Germany,  Italy  and  âpain,   Fv- 
en  if  in  various  lands  and  places  the  existing  architectural 
traditions  reacted,  if  the  reouirements  of  the  Orders  were  ef- 
fective in  other  ways,  and  the  school  training  and  traditions 
in  the  différent  building  Iodées  and  even  in  tbe  familles  of 
stonecutters  led  to  various  ceculiarities,  yet  the  Gothic  sty- 
le still  retained  its  international  character. 

In  its  évolution  may  be  distinguished  three  oeriods  in  gêne- 
rai, that  characterize  the  development,  cliaax  and  décadence 
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of  the  style,  tbe  early,  bi^h,  and  late  Sothic.   Yet  a  corres- 
ponding  limitation  in  time  can  only  be  œade  with  reperd  to  the 
différent  countries.   For  at  the  end  of  the  12  th  century,  Fr- 
ance had  already  passed  tbrough  its  early  Gothic,  when  thés  t 
first  set  in  throughcut  the  éreater  extent  of  England;  but  in 
Germany  the  earliest  works  of  the  Gothic  style  originated  in 
the  second  g«arter  of  the  13  th  century,  and  it  first  éeeeral- 
ly  appeared  at  about  1250,  Therefore  we  shall  fully  describe 
tbe  periods  to  be  considered  in  regard  to  the  varions  countri- 
es with  the  monuments  concerned,  and  the  characteristic  st^le 
changes  in  tbe  Ghapters  on  the  architectural  treatment  and  the 
décorative  équipaient,  (pages  62  and  9?). 

A.  Gothic  Church  Architecture. 
The  Ground  Plan. 

îhe  Gothic  transforroed  the  ground  plan  in  a  far  less  degree 
than  the  superstructure.   The  mode  of  worship  remained  the  sa- 
me,  and  the  time  had  set  no  différent  requirements  in  regard 
to  the  rooffis,  nor  their  grouoing.   Only  for  tbe  choir  was  req- 
ui'red,  particularly  in  the  great  catbedrals,  the  principal  ch- 
urches  in  the  résidence  city  of  the  bishop,  in  view  of  the  in- 
crease  in  tbe  clergy  and  their  participation  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical  cérémonies,  a  éreater  extent  and  richer  treatment,  and 
with  référence  to  the  relies  obtained  by  the  crusades  and  the 
increasing  vénération  of  saints,  an  increased  number  of  chape- 
Is  for  tbe  establishment  of  altars  for  saints  and  reliquaries. 
In  order  to  make  the  sacred  bones  generally  accessible  for  vén- 
ération, they  were  now  generally  placed  in  the  altar  table,  en- 
larged  for  this  purpose.   The  crypt  was  therefore  regularly  o- 
mitted. 

But  otherwise  ail  types  of  plan  had  already  been  produced  in 
the  Romanesque  period.   The  further  développent  substantially 
concerned  innovations,  that  resulted  from  the  acquisitions  of 
Gothic  treatment  of  vaults.   Thèse  first  of  ail  consisted  in 
,-9the  complète  freedom  from  tbe  restricted  Romanesque  System  by 
the  introduction  oi  continuous  bays  (of  equal  length),  thus  b 
being  an  equal  number  of  bays  of  vaults  in  the  middle  and  side 
aisles  (by  placiné  the  rectanéular  bays  across  the  middle  and 
lengthwise  the  side  aisles;  see  oaée  4  and  éround  plan  in  ?ig. 
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6),  aad  still  f'urther  in  the  polygonal  choir  endings  produced 
by  the  ribbed  vaults  and  the  construction  of  buttresses.   The 
nave  system,  introduced  with  the  Early  Christian  basilica  into 
Christian  civilization  and  developed  in  the  Romanesque  period, 
always  cbaracterized  the  expressed  ground  form  of  the  Gothic 
church,  in  which  it  was  brouéht  to  the  highest  possible  perfec- 
tion everywhere.   According  to  the  kind  of  choir  or  nave  plan, 
four  main  greups  may  be  made  in  this  system;  the  so-called  60- 
thic  cathedral  ground  plan  with  choir  aisle  and  cercle  of  cba- 
pels,  the  earlier  basilican  scheme  with  simpler  form  of  choir, 
plans  with  two  aisles,  and  those  with  a  single  aisle. 

The  ffiost  developed  form  is  represented  by  the  so-called  Got- 
hic  cathedral  ground  plan  with  choir  aisle  and  circle  of  chap- 
els,  (fig.  99).   It  consists  of  a  three,  five  or  even  seven  a 
aisled  nave,  transepts  one  or  three  aisled  and  pro.jecting  but 
little  beyond  the  line  of  the  nave,  and  a  choir  lying  on  the 
prolongation  of  the  middle  aisle  and  endiné  in  a  regular  poly- 
gon,  around  which  the  inner  or  ail  side  aisles  were  carried  as 
choir  aisles,  and  which  ended  externally  with  a  radially  arran- 
gea circle  of  chapels.  (Pig.  153).   The  transverse  aisle  was 
frequently  omitted.   The  chapels  also  sometimes  extend  along 
the  nave  walls  to  the  western  façade.   On  this  two  massive  tow- 
ers  rise  over  the  entrances  to  the  side  aisles.  (Pi^.  131).  B 
ietween  them  lies  the  grandly  designed  main  portai.   This  gro- 
und plan  is  chiefly  found  in  cathédrale,  but  is  occasionally 
met  with  in  monastery  and  sometimes  even  in  parish  churches. 

The  churches  firmly  adhering  to  the  older  basilican  scheme 
are  somewhat  inferior  to  the  great  cathedrals.   They  differ  in 
ground  plan  from  them  chiefly  Ènly  by  the  choir  plen.   Por  tte 
nave  is  retained  as  in  those.   But  the  eastern  part  ends  with 
a  polygonal  apse  for  each  aisle,  that  no  lonéer  has  the  charac- 
ter  of  a  niche,  but  aDoears  a  continuation  of  the  interior  of 
the  aisle. with  the  same  width  and  height.   This  adhérence  to 
the  simpler  plan  is  connected  on  the  one  hand  with  endeavors 
for  simplification  in  the  high  Sothic,  and  still  more  promine- 
nt in  the  late  Gothic,  that  were  favored  by  the  reform  moveme- 
nts  of  the  Pranciscans  and  the  Dominicans.   Thèse  beheld  pure 
Cfaristianity  in  the  return  to  poverty,  and  in  the  teaching  of- 
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office  typified  by  Christ 's  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  thus  in  pree- 
cbing,  the  chief  part  of  the  divine  servièe.   On  the  other  ha- 
nd  the  citizens,  who  were  in  direct  sympathy  with  this  Order 
enjoying  great  popularity,  demanded  ^reater  attention  to  the 
lay  élément  in  the  plans  of  city  churches.   Thue  the  choir  le- 
st in  importance;  sometiffies  it  was  entirely  omitted.   Since  a 
single  room  proved  bast  adapted  for  preachiné,  men  decided  to 
prefer  the  hall  church  seheine  (Pig.  100),  also  œoved  the  butt- 
reeses  toward  the  interior  and  placed  éalleries  between  them 
in  order  to  obtain  more  space  for  the  auditors.   With  greater 
requirements  for  space,  men  not  seldom  oassed  in  late  Sothic 
to  five  aisled  hall  churches. 

The  endeavor  of  the  oreaching  Orders  mentioned  to  not  exceed 
the  requirements  for  space  also  led  to  the  érection  of  two  ai- 
sled churches.   Thèse  consist  either  of  a  main  and  one  low  si- 
de  aisle  in  the  form  of  a  basilica  developed  on  but  one  side, 
or  then  assume  the  more  common  form  of  a  hall  church  with  a 
middle  row  of  supports  and  a  choir  lying  on  its  axis,  if  not 
as  more  rarely  the  case,  doubled  choirs  are  arranged  beside 
each  other,  in  order  to  not  conceal  the  view  of  the  altar  by 
the  row  of  piers.   In  the  simplest  form  of  this  type,  to  wbich 
beloné  numerous  churches,  especially  those  erected  by  tbe  Fran- 
ciscans  and  Dominiœans  in  permany  and  Austria,  with  but  a  sin- 
gle support  in  the  middle  of  a  square  principal  room.   Also  e 
exceptionally  occurs  an  extension  of  this  System  to  a  four  ai- 
sled hall  church  with  two  symmetrical  choirs.  (Church  at  Schw- 
az  in  the  Tyrol) . 

Plans  with  a  single  aisle  form  the  rule  in  the  smaller  city 
and  country  churches,  but  in  Prance,  where  the  hall  church  en- 
joyed  great  favor  already  in  the  Romanesque  period,  as  well  as 
in  Spain,  Ttaly  and  gngland,  even  came  into  use  for  great  cath- 
edral  buildings.   In  them  tbe  unified  effect  of  the  undivided 
interior  is  grand. 

Although  on  the  greet  cathedrals  with  choir  aisle  and  circle 
of  chapels  the  eastern  part  acpears  to  be  one  half  a  central 
plan,  entirely  central  buildinés  are  a  rarity  in  the  Sothic  pe- 
riod.  Thèse  were  indeed  introduced  very  early  in  the  Gctbic 
(in  the  Liebfrauen  church  at  Trêves,  built  1227-1250),  but  th- 
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tney  could  acquire  no  school-forming  importance,  at  least  in 
church  architecture,  and  they  but  exceptionally  found  acceot- 
ance  in  certain  chapels  in  Germany,  Portugal,  Sngland  and  in 
Ënglisb  chapter  houses.   The  éround  plan  tben  follows  the  Gre- 
ek  cross  with  a  circle  of  chapels  extending  around  it  (iiebfr- 
auen  church  at  Trêves),  or  the  polygonal  structure  with  a  low 
outer  aisle  or  star-shaped  radiating  chapels,  or  also  the  pol- 
ygon  with  central  pier  and  annular  vaultiné.   Thèse  central 
buildings  afforded  excellent  ooportunities  for  the  rich  devel- 
opment  of  the  star,  net  and  fan  vaults.  (See  page  86), 
II,  The  building  and  its  architectural  treatment. 

The  gothic  middle  âges  created  Houses  of  God  of  such  vast  ex- 
tent  and  extrême  height,  that  the  owners  and  oiasters,  who  dev- 
ised  and  commenced  them  with  their  direct  successors  could  ne- 
ver  entertain  the  hope  of  seeing  them  in  their  comoletion,  th- 
at rather  their  exécution  required  the  greetest  endeavors  of 
several  générations,  and  to  many  buildings  fell  the  lot  to  reé 
main  unfinished.  And  this  did  not  refer  te  such  masses  of  bu- 
ildings, as  were  erected  in  the  Eomanesque  period,  but  always 
to  a  well  conceived,  carefully  constructed  organism,  on  which 
each  separate  architectural  member  was  set  in  alternating  rel- 
ation to  ail  the  others,  or  was  deduced  frotr.  them  with  the  mo- 
st  acute  consistency.  Therefore  an  accurate  leying  out  of  the 
plan  was  necessary,  and  this  required  a  knowledge  of  architect- 
ural construction  far  excellini^  an  acquaintance  with  the  prac- 
tical  procédures  in  everyday  use,  and  a  deep  insiéht  into  the 
statical  conditions  of  buildings.  It  is  just  the  high  techni- 
cal  undertakings  of  the  chief  masters  of  Sothic  cathedrals,  t 
that  fill  us  with  surorised  amazeiÉent  today,  in  our  so  advenc- 
ed  âge  in  reéard  to  expédients,  in  view  of  thèse  colossal  str- 
uctures raised  to  such  a  dizzy  height, 

Tbus  the  technicel  procédures  commenced  with  the  desiéning 
of  the  plan.  Various  examples  of  thèse  hâve  been  preserved  . 
(Of  Ccloéne,  Strasburg,  Ulm,  Vienne  etc.),  They  exhibit  by  the 
numerous  sketches  of  élévations  on  the  plane  of  the  ground  pl- 
an such  a  deBse  complexity  of  lines,  that  only  masters  versed 
in  the  mode  of  représentation  could  understand  them.  In  scie- 
ntific  expédients,  quadrature  and  triangulature,  éeometry  and 
aritbmetic,  the  golden  section,  and  definite  numerical  propor. 
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proportions  occupy  an  important  olace.   Particularly  in  the  d 
dimensions  and  construction  of  Gothic  churches  the  eouilataral 
triangle  appears  to  play  the  same  nart  as  the  square  in  the  Ro- 
manesque buildinés.   Statical  calculations  in  the  sensé  usual 
in  modem  technics  were  not  made.  ^fen  depended  uDon  definite 
expérimental  princioles,  that  formed  a  chief  part  of  the  tecn- 
nical  instruction  in  the  bbildiné  Iodées,  and  thèse  were  stri- 
ctly  kept  secret  irom  non-members.  î'hey  were  transferred  by 
oral  traditions  to  the  younger  génération  in  the  building  lod- 
ges  and  the  familles  of  the  stonecutters,  but  later  with  the 
extension  of  printing  were  also  partiy  fixed  in  book  form,  and 
thus  hâve  been  occasionally  préservée  to  our  time.  Prom  thèse 
manuscripts  and  the  artistic  représentations  mediaeval  buildi- 
ng construction  proceeded,  so  that  the  scaffoldiné  of  the  str- 
uctures, the  obtainine  of  the  material,  the  use  of  the  tread 
wheel  for  hoisting  and  setting  stones,  certain  gênerai  and  ev- 
erywhere  remaining  methods  and  customs  were  developed,  that  a 
are  also  in  part  in  use  taday. 

Sinçe  ashler  construction  perinitted  the  hiehest  ertistic  tr- 
eatffient,  men  preferred  as  materials  the  native  eut  stone  in 
the  différent  régions.   The  procuring  of  this  often  csused  ér- 
ea.^   diificulties  and  disproportionately  hiâh  cost,  while  the 
wages  of  labor  were  very  low.  Tnis  explains  the  extrême  util- 
ization  of  the  material  and  the  excense,  that  the  eenerally 
careful  dressing  of  eaoh  separate  stone  required.   Wbere  men 
were  restricted  to  bricks,  as  for  example  in  the  north  German 
lowlands,  they  must  limit  tbemselves  to  éreat  simplicity  of  t 
the  System  and  of  the  détail  forms.  Yet  they  understood  how 
to  produce  splendid  effects  by  the  haDoy  use  of  the  motives  of 
the  blind  arcade,  favorable  to  masonry  construction,  by  the  g 
graceful  mouldinés  of  the  enclosures  of  the  Windows,  by  brick 
friezes,  netted,  latticerlike  and  freouently  recalline  i\'orman= 
Arab  ornamentel  patterns,  and  by  varied  treatment  of  the  gabl- 
es. 

We  hâve  already  described  the  structure  in  its  main  lines. 
While  we  now  take  it  up  more  lully  in  regard  to  its  détails, 
we  shall  consider  the  architectural  treatment  compelled  by  it 
in  a  far  éreater  deéree  than  in  anv  other  form  oi  art.   With 
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the  introduction  of  the  continuous  bay  (page  80)  occnrs  a  uni- 
form  loadin^  of  the  iDternal  piers.   The  prevailiné  alternati- 
on  01  heavier  and  liéhter  ciers  ic  the  restricted  Romanesque 
System,  according  to  whether  they  stood  at  the  angles  of  the 
squares  of  the  middle  aisle  or  between  them,  conseouently  (wi- 
th  few  exceptions)  éave  way  to  an  entirely  uniform  treatment 
of  ail  piers.  Their  subdivision  was  liaiited  in  the  early  oer- 
iod  to  a  circular  nucleus  with  four  or  eigbt  slender  colomns 
(gigs.,  96,  101),  but  tben  with  the  richer  treatment  of  the 
vaults  passes  to  the  clnstered  pier  with  deep  hollows  between 
the  rounds,  but  again  simplified  in  late  gotbic  by  a  round  or 
octagonal  form  of  the  shaft  with  very  slender  proportions,  in 
order  to  obstruct  the  view  of  the  preacher  as  little  as  possi- 
ble. Soiaetiffies  capricious  works  are  attempted,  for  example 
^y  spirally  risi»^  thin  rounds  about  the  circular  nucleus  (Pig. 
1Ô3).  The  pier.stands  on  a  polygonal  or  square  base,  beveled 
at  the  angles,  that  stops  at  top  in  hollows  between  the  suppo- 
rts of  the  rounds.  A  very  low  and  plate-like  base,  still  rec- 
alling  the  séquence  of  members  in  the  Attic  type,  whose  mould- 
ings  also  extend  around  the  nucleus,  lorms  the  transition  to 
the  shaft  of  the  pier.  (?igs.  IDl,  152). 

The  columns  extendiné  on  the  pier  as  rounds  hère  hâve  a  sle- 
nder and  often  very  thin  shaft,  as  a   rule  sniooth  and  not  dimi- 
nished,  as  well  also  as  when  employed  as  free  suoports.  The 
capital  ffiostly  loses  its  original  meaning  as  an  architectural 
member  receiving  the  load  norizontelly  and  transmitting  it  to 
the  shaft;  it  rather  aopears  as  a  strengthening  and  interrupt- 
iné  of  the  shaft  caused  by  décorative  reasons,  and  therefore 
in  the  late  Gothic  with  its  alm  of  simplification,  it  is  not 
rarely  quite  omitted.   Its  basai  form  is  that  of  the  bell,  and 
so  long  as  the  abacus  had  not  assumed  the  polygonal  form,  pro- 
jected  beyond  that.   At  first  the  conventionalized  bud  caoital 
of  the  late  Romanesque  period  remained  in  use.  (Pié.  102). But 
at  the  same  time  was  adopted  the  new  and  spécifie  Gothic  form 
of  capital  and  (in  Sermany  about  from  the  middle  of  the  13  th 
century  onward),  it  predomineted  generally.   The  bell  form  is 
covered  with  quite  naturally  treated  foliage  from  the  native 
flora,  particularly  with  oak,  maple,  holly,  ivy,  vine,  rose. 
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thistle  and  cèover  leaves,  tbat  partly  grow  eut  of  the  astrag- 
al  or  eopear  to  be  loosely  attached.   To  oroduce  a  more  taste- 
ful  efiect  when  viewed  from  below  and  a  better  faarmony  irith 
the  deep  shadows  of  the  architectural  members,  the  foliage  re- 
ceived  pattern-like  forme  and  an  ever  orogressing  conventiéna- 
lization  by  swelling  out  the  leaves  with  strong  accentina  of 
the  leaf  ribs  extending  over  the  swells.   In  the  best  period 
may  always  be  recognized  the  natural  forms.   But  in  the  late 
Gothic  originates  that  knobby,  deeoly  undercut  and  withered 
foliage,  which  ocoasionally  occurs  in  combination  with  entire- 
ly  pâturai  scattered  or  clustered  blossoms  and  fruits,  but  ot- 
herwise  ail  recollection  of  natural  fotms: bas  vanished.  (Pig. 
103),  Ëy  the  arrangement  together  of  the  capitals  belonging  to 
the  separate.  rounds  on  the  clustered  pier  and  the  carrying  of 
the  mouldings  and  ornamental  work  around  the  nucleus,  this  re- 
ceived  a  graceful  capital  course  as  its  upper  termination. 
(i'ig.  101). 

The  ribs  rising  from  the  piers  retain  in  the  early  period 
the  rounds  in  the  hollowed  angles,  but  replace  them  in  high  G 
Qotfaie  by  pointed  rounds  with  pear-shaoed  sections.   The  crof- 
ile  of  the  Dointed  round  at  first  bas  acproximately  the  form 
of  a  circle  with  an  attached  fillet,  but  continually  extends 
in  deptb,  until  at  last  (in  the  second  hali  of  the  15  th  cent- 
ury)  it  contracts  into  a  rectangular  member  with  shallow  holl- 
ows  in  each  side.  (Pig.  104).   In  the  latest  period  to  the  ri- 
bs is  frequently  given  the  aDpearance  of  knotty  branches  or  o 
other  peculiar  forms.  The  junction  of  the  diagonal  ribs  at  t 
the  apex  of  the  vault  is  effected  by  the  boss  (keystone),  ins- 
tead  01  which  an  open  stone  riné  freouently  occursa  The  boss 
is  often  richly  ornamented  by  foliaée,  erms  with  inscriptions 
and  figure  scui)ptures.  (ffig.  105).   The  Enélish  late  Gothic  ex- 
hibits  as  a  peculiarity  loné  keystone  cendants,  held  by  soppo- 
rtine  iron  rods,  which  sometimes  are  nung  to  two  stroné  diago- 
nal arches  spanning  the  vault.  (f'ie.  14C). 

Hith  the  richer  development  of  the  System  of  ribs  tne  const- 
ruction of  the  vaults  also  changes.   In  the  hexapartite  cross 
vaults  already  occurriné  in  certain  h'omanesoue  buildinés  of 
northern  Prance  (Pié.  95),  there  is  aadea  to  the  two  diaéonel 
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arches  a  third  arch  set  crosswise  and  oassing  through  the  acex, 
whicb  was  therefore  particularly  suitable  for  the  Romanesque 
System,  since  the  two  sœaller  side  arches  lying  in  the  arcade 
walls  corresDonded  to  the  squares  of  the  side  aisles.   But  the 

c-^o   Gothic  period  soon  oassed  over  to  star  vaults.  (Plg,  106  a), 
îhis  original  form  of  cross  vault  by  the  fréquent  subdivision 
of  the  compartinents  by  ribs,  which  represent  the  star  form  in 
the  horizontal  projection,  ffrequently  instead  of  the  cross  v 
vault  occurs  a  domical  vault  in  hemispherieal  foroi  and  passing 
through  the  angles  of  the  vault  bay,  upon  whose  surface  may  t 
tben  be  projected  the  ribs  from  the  figure  on  the  ground  plan. 
Then  the  subdivision  of  loné  interiors  into  separate  bays  can 
still  be  retained.  But  the  transverse  arches  are  almost  alwa- 
ys  included  in  the  figure  and  thus  lose  their  original  import- 
ance, receiving  the  same  size  and  mouldings  as  the  other  ribs. 
tater  the  division  of  the  vault  into  bays  was  entirely  omitted; 
the  transverse  arches  disappear  or  seem  unimportant  portions 
01  a  network  of  ribs  uniformly  stretched  over  the  entire  inte- 
rior.  Sor  thèse  netted  vaults  the  surface  of  the  vault  foroîs 
a  tunnel  vault  intersected  by  small  pointed  vaults  at  the  long- 
er sides.   'The  network  of  ribs  is  then  first  drawn  on  the  éro- 
und  plan  in  straight  lines,  afterwards  beiné  projected  on  the 
surfaces  of  the  tunnel  vault.  But  the  late  fflothic  with  the 
high  development  of  technics  and  the  purpose  of  undertakiné  s 
show  pièces  also  at  last  abandoned  the  straiéht  lines  and  rep- 
lâced  theai  by  curves.   In  this  manner  were  obtained  the  ribbed 
vaults  with  doubly  curved  ribs,  soon  such  favori  tes. (ffiés.  107, 
loi),   Very  frequently  in  the  late  period  resulted  the  connect- 
ion of  the  ribs,  so  that  they  crossed  at  the  intersections  and 
were  eut  ofi  on  the  other  side.   If  the  ribs  risiné  from  a  fr- 
ee  support  (pier  or  column)  were  very  much  increased  in  number, 
so  as  to  be  grouoed  in  form  of  an  opened  fan,  then  oriéinated 

^  the  fan  vault.  (&^ié.  189).  îhis  found  a  oreferred  use  in  the 
ffinglish  chanter  houses  and  in  the  buildinés  of  the  Teutonic 
Order  of  knights  (Marienburg).   In  ail  thèse  vaults  the  compa- 
rtments  were  oriéinally  constructed  with  less  and  later  with 
more  swelling  between  the  ribs  (see  pages  12  and  Fie.  12).  The 
netted  vaults  finally  received  an  innovation  in  that  the  divi- 


divisions  oi  the  network  on  the  éround  plan  remained  straight 
lines,  but  the  cofflDartments  were  replaced  by  bigh  cloister  va- 
ults  (volume  1,  page  106)  or  pyramidal  raised  cells,  indeed 
âlmost  witb  the  omission  of  the  ribs.   Thèse  cell  vaults  make 
a  stalactite  impression,  especially  for  network  with  small  me- 
shes.  (Volume  1,  paôe  209).  They  occur  almost  entirely  in  the 
late  Sothic  of  the  Saxon  provinces  (amoné  others  in  the  Albre- 
chtsburg  in  Meissen  and  in  S.  Peter  in  Brandenburg) . 

With  the  entoichment  of  the  forms  of  vaults  chiefly  with  the 
purpose  of  décorative  effect,  the  thought  returns  to  the  cons- 
istent development  of  the  construction.   The  exécution  of  sl- 
ender  wall  columns  is  no  lonéer  an  indispensable  reouirement, 
Tùey  were  shortened,  thus  beeinninë  az   a  small  distance  below 
the  imposts  of  the  vaults  on  corbels,  or  were  entirely  omitted. 
The  ribs  then  rest  on  corbels  at  the  wall  sides  (Pig.  106). 
Hlinally  they  directly  pass  into  the  wall  surfaces  or  the  round 
or  polygonal  piers  witnout  any  transition  aiember.  (Sig.  161), 

Of  the  walls,  in  conséquence  of  the  éreat  wall  openings  in 
hall  churches,  there  only  remained  surface  bands  lying  below 
the  Windows, with  similar  ones  in  the  clearstory  of  the  middle 
aisle  01  a  basiiican  church.   But  also  tnis  part  of  the  wall 
surfaces  was  then  divided  into  the  trifcrium  (see  paée  80  and 
?ig.  109).  The  middle  aisle  therefore  appears  in  four  stories 
in  the  early  period,  so  long  as  éalleries  were  inserted;  but 
later  in  the  best  oeriod  it  became  only  tnree  story  with  the 
omission  of  the  éalleries. 

A  particular  development  into  oerfected  beauty  was  received 
by  the  Windows.   They  cniefly  lie  in  the  middle  of  the  wall 
witb  a  stroné  splay  downward,  inside  and  outside.   The  jambs 
were  subdivided  in  the  richer  treatment  into  alternatine  roun- 
ds or  pointed  rounds  and  hollows;  they  were  elways  covered  by 
a  pointed  arch  in  the  early  and  best  periods.   In  the  clear 
surface  the  last  remnant  of  the  wall  opened  in  the  triforiuir. 
disappeared  in  a  stone  tracery  with  the  hiêhest  charm.   The  1 
iower  portion  of  the  window  formine  a  rectangle  is  subdivided 
by  numerous  mullions  risine  vertically  from  the  sill,  and  in 
tympanum  of  the  pointed  arch  this  passes  into  the  tracery  ( 
(H^ig.  110),  the  perforated  stone  slabs  exclusively  desiened 
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witb  compassés  and  ruler,  whicti  artistically  correct  tbe  mull- 
ions.   The  drawings  are  ctoiefly  comppsed  of  pointed  arches, 
circles  and  trefoils  or  quatrefoilr arches,  in  which  by  taneen- 
tial  cusps  projecting  inward,  are  again  fitted  smalier  and  op- 
treioil  or  quatrefoil  circles.  (Pig.  111).  According  to  the 
number  of  fche  latter  are  thèse  figures  termed  trefoil,  quatre- 
foil or  polyfoil.  In  the  second  half  of  the  14  th  century  the 
tracery  was  enriched  by  a  peculiar  recurved  and  elongeted  two= 
sided  figure  with  two  cusps,  which  recalls  the  fish's  air  blad- 
der  and i ha s  also  received  its  name.  (Pié.  112).  îhe  late  Got- 
^^  hic  makes  the  most  extended  use  of  this  new  motive.  By  inscri- 
bing  the  fish  bladder  within  the  circle  arises  the  three,  four 
and  polypanel.  (Pig.  113).  If  there  are  three  or  more  mullions, 
thèse  often  alternate  in  size  (old  and  youné  mullions),  and  1 
likewise  in  the  tracery  are  found  correspondiné  main  liéures, 
within  which  are  arrangea  the  smaller  ones.  The  mullions  and 
the  corresponding  tracery  ribs  always  hâve  the  same  section, 
a  projecting  round  in  the  early  and  the  first  part  of  the  best 
periods,  which  as  a  slender  column  against  the  mullion  is  fur- 
nished  with  case  and  capital.  (Pig.  111).   Later  tbe  rectanéu- 
lar  bar  with  hollows  on  each  side  beceme  generally  coirirr.on.   Sx- 
tremely  richly  was  develooed  the  tracery  of  the  wheel  or  rose 
Windows.   They  are  native  in  France  and  there  beloné  to  the  m 
most  splendid  parts  of  tne  cathedrals,  on  which  they  find  a  p 
place  on  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  façade  over  the  main 
portai.  In   Ger-many  and  England  as  a  rule,  a  pointed  window  w 
with  many  divisions  is  arranged  instead  of  them.  (Pies.  131, 
98,  142).   The  famous  rose  window  of  the  minster  at  Strasburé 
follows  Prench  influences:  it  has  a  diameter  of  45.9  ft. 

The  main  portai  is  treated  witb  éreat  magnificence.   As  in 
the  Somanesque  period,  the  jambs  are  strongly  splayed  and  are 
similarly  formea,  for  little  columns  or  rounds  (later  pointed 
rounds)  alternate  with  hollows.  The  entrance  openiné  is  often 
divided  by  a  middle  post  but  retains  tbe  rectanéular  form.   T 
The  pointed  tympanum  thus  produced  is  intended  for  the  récept- 
ion of  représentations  in  relief.  Likewise  in  the  richer  dev- 
elopment  are  statues  inserted  in  the  hollows  of  the  .jambs,  ea- 
ch  one  of  which  is  covered  by  a  canopy,  whicb  at  the  same  time 
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serves  as  a  corbel  for  the  figure  above  it.  Thus  they  form  a 
oontinuous  séries,  tbat  ends  above  at  the  vertex  oi  the  point- 
ed  arch.  (?ig.  114).  Directly  above  tbe  outer  angles  of  the 
pointed  arcbivolt  generally  rises  a  steep  ornemental  gable  ad- 
orned  with  tracery  (tracery  éable),  by  which  the  portel  is  par- 
ticularly  accented.  In  the  richer  treatment  the  tracery  gabl- 
es are  also  found  over  the  Windows.  (Pig.  115).   The  great  ca- 
thedrals  eenerally  hâve  two  other  and  siœilarly  treated  side 
portais  on  the  axis  of  the  transverse  aisle. 

In  the  external  architecture  the  buttresses  are  first  appar- 

^  j  eut,     They  seem  like  strong  supporting  walls  pro.jecting  from 
the  face  at  those  points  where  the  bays  of  the  vaults  meet  and 
the  ribs  unité  in  the  interior.  Sorresponding  to  the  pressure 
diminishing  upwards  they  are  offsetted  several  times,  furnish- 
ed  with  shed-like  covering  slabs  at  the  offsets  and  covered  at 
tOD  by  a  gable*.  At  first  entirely  constructed  of  ashlars  wi- 
thout  ornament  (Pig.  100),  in  the  best  and  late  periods,  espe- 
cially  in  moderate  forms,  they  were  ornamentally  treated  with 
mouldings,  blind  tracery  and  niches  for  statues.  (?ié.  116). 
When  receiviné  flyiné  buttresses  and  in  crder  to  increase  the 
résistance  to  side  thrust  hy  loadiné  at  top,  they  mostly  rece- 
ive  an  extension  like  a  pier,  at  first  covered  by  éable  slabs, 
but  later  terminating  in  a  steep  square  pyraiTiid  with  the  form 
of  a  sniall  tower  spire.  (B?ig.  116).   îhus  is  derived  from  str- 
uctural ideas  an  architectural  member,  indeed  occasionally  ao- 
pearing  already  in  late  Romanesque  and  Byzantine  art,  but  new 
in  this  application  and  very  characteristic  of  Gothic,  the  fin- 
ial  as  a  little  ornamental  tower,  consisting  of  the  slender  r 
rectangular  "body",  frequently  opened  to  receive  a  statue  and 
covered  on  ail  four  sides,  and  the  ^'finial"  risiné  like  an  ob- 
elisk  (''risen"  from  Enélish  to  rise).   Thèse  finials  crown  the 

;-/  buttress  end  the  .junction  of  the  flyiné  buttress  with  the  wall, 
flank  tracery  gables,  and  at  last  also  find  a  purely  ornament- 
al use  as  an  asoiriné  and  resolviné  motive,  oarticularly  on  t 
the  offsets  of  the  buttresses  and  gables,  sometimes  even  on  t 
the  oblique  slopes  of  the  latter.   Tbe  flying  buttresses  at  f 
first  hâve  the  simple  structural  form  made  of  ashlars,  but  are 
later  splendidly  decorated  by  mouldinés  and  tracery.  B'or  five 
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aisled  plans  they  are  mostly  supported  or  interrupted  by  inter- 
mediate  pieps,  placed  above  the  internai  free  supports  of  the 
side  aîsles. 

Aside  from  the  tracery  éables  soon  (in  France  after  the  icid- 
dle  of  the  13  th  century)  éenerally  employed  above  the  Windows, 
the  external  wall  surface  lyine  between  the  buttresses  receiv- 
ed  only  on  very  rich  buildings,  and  then  almost  entirely  on  t 
the  main  façade,  a  further  subdivision  by  triforiums  and  blind 
galleries  with  mouldings  and  tracery,  that  either  appears  over- 
laid  or  free  before  the  surface  of  the  wall.  The  latter  àode 
of  treatment  has  a  prototype  in  the  Romanesque  art  of  Tuscany. 
(Page  51).  Transformed  into  Gothic  moulded  and  tracery  décor- 
ation, it  is  particularly  favored  for  the  resolution  of  large 
surfaces  of  gables,  A  particularly  rich  ornamentation  was  re- 
ceived  by  some  great  charch  buildings  in  France  and  England, 
(îîotre  Dame  in  Paris,  cathedrals  of  Rheims,  Amieys  and  Litch- 
field),  when  on  them  is  inse^ted  beneath  the  story  with  the  r 
rose  window  a  continuous  gallery  containing  statues,  the  gall- 
ery  of  kings.  (F'igs.  128,  144). 

'The  subdivision  by  horizontal  aiembers  is  almost  entirely  lim- 
ited  to  the  low  and  but  slightly  pro.jectinè  band  above  the  ol- 
(V;(  inth,  the  band  below  the  Windows,  and  the  main  cornice  border- 
ing  the  base  oi  the  roof.  For  the  profiling  of  ail  cornices 
of  bands  is  cbaracteristic  the  beveled  projection  under  half  a 
right  angle  with  a  half  round  attached  to  the  wall,  a  deeply 
eut  hollow  and  the  water  driD,  i.e.,  the  upoer  surface  stèeply 
sloping  outwards  (Figs.  117,  118).  In  the  best  period  the  ma- 
in cornice  was  orefersbly  enriched  by  a  foliage  frieze,  Above 
it  and  along  the  rooi.gutter  (in  Fr^^Dce  after  the  the  second 
quarter  of  the  13  th  century)  extends  the  balustrade,  frequent- 
ly  ornaaiented  by  the  addition  of  liéure  sculptures.  £ié.  116). 
The  Enélish  buildings  and  those  of  the  north  Serman  brick  Goth- 
ic are  crowned  by  a  row  of  battlements  instead.  (See  Fié.  147). 

The  roofs  rise  sfeeeply  and  high  above  the  main  cornice  or  b 
behind  the  balustrade  or  battlements,   Over  the  middle  aisle 
the  form  of  the  éable  roof  continues  in  use,  which  terminâtes 
over  the  choir  in  a  hio  roof  correspondiné  to  the  polygon  of 
the  great  plan.   The  shed  roof  no  longer  appeared  suitable  for 
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side  sisles.   Tt  was  replaced  by  transverse  gable  roofs  erect- 

ed  over  tbe  separate  bays,  and  in  view  of  the  better  removal 

of  ramwater  and  snow  not  infreouently  oassed  into  the  flat  t 

ter-race  roof.  (B'ig.  16ô).   Also  on  hall  ctiurches  oien  generally 

souént  to  avoid  ttie  diiiiculties  resultine  from  the  covering 

of  the  entire  bay  by  a  single  lofty  gable  roof  and  its  neavy 

appearance  by  tbe  arranéement  of  transverse  gable  roofs  over 

the  separate  bays  with  hic  roofs  or  éables  along  the  sides. 

In  nortb  Germany  and  Holland  there  is  found  even  lengthwise  a 

gable  roof  over  each  separate  aisle.   The  greatest  attention 

was  paid  to  the  removal  of  rain  water.   It  was  collected  in 

carefully  cemented  stone  gutters,  àed  down  tbe  tODS  of  the 

flying  buttresses  over  the  side  aisles  and  cast  far  from  the 

walls  by  the  eargoyles,  shaped  as  distorted  and  fanciiul  human 

and  animal  ligures.  (Pig.  119). 

The  exteriors  of  Gothic  churches  on  both  sides  and  the  ohoir 
only  appear  as  an  architectural  covering  and  décorative  treat- 
ment  of  a  building  skeleton,  developed  for  pure  construction, 
>  so  tbat  it  rises  in  tbe  façades  and  the  architecture  of  the 
towers  to  an  extremely  monumental  treatnient,  uniting  the  whole 
in   a  grand  gênerai  représentation.   The  number  of  towers  is 
less  than  that  of  Romanesque  churcb  architecture.   (Tne  catce- 
dral  of  Noyon,  coiLDleted  1167,  still  bas  four  towers  at  tbe  a 
angles  of  the  western  façade  and  between  cnoir  and  transepts, 
and  that  of  Laon  of  1174-1226  exbibits  —  cerhaios  vnt'u    reperd 
to  their  effect  on  the  finely  located  snd  elevated  square  — 
even  seven  towers  in  one  éroup,  which  is  a  crototyce  for  the 
Gerftan  cathedral  at  Limburs-a-L.  (PiË.  9).  Most  Gotbic  catbe- 
drals  are  limited  to  two  massive  western  towers  or  even  a  sin- 
ële   tcwer  erected  over  the  main  Dortal  on  the  longitudinal  ax- 
is, and  a  small  wooden  roof  turret  above  the  cross'iné. 

On  the  main  towers  may  éenerally  be  distinéuisbed  an  élévat- 
ion divided  into  three  parts;  the  substructure  extendine  in  s 
several  stories  above  tbe  roof  or  the  ridge  of  tbe  middle  ais- 
le, the  bell  story  opening  with  éreat  sound  Windows,  and  the 
spire  risiné  above  this  in  the  form  of  a  steeD  octaéonal  oyra- 
mid.  They  ail  hâve  a  square  base,  bave  massive  and  freouently 
stepped  buttresses  at  tbe  anéles,  wbicb  finally  terminate  in 
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canoDy  structures  or  finials,  befaind  which  the  basai  form  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  tower  chanées  into  an  octa^'on.   Tbe  spi- 
re was  originally  built  with  a  solid  wall  (Pie.  120),  tben  be- 
in^  coDStructed  of  slabs  with  slot  Windows  or  with  openinés 
in  the  loriri  of  ooen  loils.  (Page  88).   S'inally  it  was  entirely 
resolved  into  open  tracery.  (Fiés.  96,  158).   At  the  edées  of 
the  tower  pyramid  adhère  crockets  or  angle  ilowers,  that  seem 
to  trevel  toward  the  vertex  and  tbas  complète  the  restless  up- 
ward  moveaient.   îhe  oblique  edges  of  the  gables,  tracery  gabl- 
es, finials,  and  generally  elso  the  flyiné  buttresses  and  but- 
tresses  are  beset  oy  thèse  crockets.   At  first  they  hâve  the 

y,,  form  of  opening  buds  with  knobby  enclosure  (first  on  the  cath- 
edral  in  Daon),  but  then  follow  ail  style  chanées  of  Gothic  f 
foliage  ornamentetion.   îne  topmcst  crowning  ornament  of  the 
tracery  gables,  finials  and  towers  is  always  foriLed  by  the 
cross-flower,  that  consists  of  four  crockets  grouped  around 
the  apex  of  the  sPire,  frequently  arranged  in  two  or  several 
rows  above  eacb  otber.  (Figs.  121  a,  121  b,  122).   Thus  the 
exterior  of  the  Gothic  cathedral,  Jike  tne  interior,  apoears 
as  a'  hiéhly  individual  architectural  création,  in  which  the 
resolution  of  the  masses  is  carried  to  the  extremest  limit  of 
possibility,  and  in  which  a  pcwerfully  expressed  life  oulsates 
in  ail  the  members. 

In  the  stage  attained  by  the  climax  oi  the  Gothic  style, this 
represented  itself  as  an  oreanisni  without  éaps,  as  a  System  me- 
tured  in  the  least  détails.   Hence  it  was  also  capafele  of  no 
further  fruitful  developoient.   îhe  lorois  éradually  withered. 
Already  in  the  second  half  oi  the  13  th  century  occurred  (in 
France)  the  first  indication  of  the  downward  développent  of  t 
the  style  in  aocearance  by  the  stroné  eoichasiziné  cf  unimcort- 
ant  thines,  an  inclination  toward  tne  picturesoue  and  endeavo- 
rs  for  freedon.  from  the  law  restricted  to  iratneniatical  consis- 
tency. 

With  the  14  th  century  then  apoeareo  (in  France)  the  exores- 
sed  late  Gotnic.   ïne  choir  lest  its  iuioortance.   It  was  oref- 

';'erred  to  omit  tne  transverse  aisée.  In  the  structure  the  type 
of  the  hall  church  won  prééminence.  în  stead  of  the  cluste^ed 
pier  occurred  Diers  with  octaéonal  or  round  cross  sections. 
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Where  they  were  retained,  tbe   rounds  cass  directly  into  the  r 
ribs  without  cacitals.   Tfte  construction  and  subdivision  are 
refined;  they  Dermit  the  récognition  oi  an  aniffiated  and  really 
ffiechanical  enjoyment  in  technical  show  Dieèes  and  novel  décor- 
ative treatment.  (Eiê.  123).   In  the  ceilinés  the  net  vault  be- 
can-jc  the  rule,  and  which  soon  passed  into  the  double  curved  r 
ribs.  (?igs.  107,  loi),   Not  rarely  the  network  of  ribs  recei- 
ved  a  treatiiient  iike  tracery  of  the  Windows,  but  it  also  soirie- 
tiraes  deéenerated  entirely  into  knotty  branched  work.   The  rés- 
olution of  the  masses  of  the  walls  no  lonéer  had  the  force  of 
the  suprême  grand  princîDle;  witn  tbe  small  cpenings  in  the 
walls  appeared  the  inclination  to  form  laréer  surfaces.   'The 
pointed  arch  no  lonéer  remains  in  uniimited  control;  it  is  re- 
curved  in  tbe  oéee  arch,  so  characteristic  for  the  late  Gothic, 
(A  in  Fié,  124),  which  completely  dominâtes  the  forms  of  the 
tracery  gable,  of  the  crownings  of  canopies,  and  tbe  Iike.   B 
-^^  Beside  it  the  (circular)  round  arch  aëain  cornes  into  use,  tûe 
straight  shouldered  arch  (B)  on  doorways,  and  on  Windows  and 
doorways  the  drpressed  (elliptical)  round  arch  (C),  tbe  low 
segmentai  arch  (D),  and  the  inverted  (curtain)  arches  (F'   and 
P"),  cniefly  native  in  Saxony.   for  tne  Prench  late  Gothic  is 
the  round-ccrnered  (eared)  arch  (P'  and  P")  characteristic,  a 
and  for  the  ënélish  a  depressed  form  of  the  pointeô  arch,  the 
Tudor  arch.  (G).   In  tne  tracery  occurs  the  fisn  blsader  in  i 
infinité  variations.   On  the  .lambs  of  tbe  portels  beside  tne 
pointed  rounds  are  again  found  small  rounds  that  intersect  at 
top  Iike  lattices.  (Eig.  185).   The  entire  mouldinés  also  Par- 
ticipate  in  thèse  intersections.   The  rounds  stand  on  small  c 
cylindrical  bases,  tbat  are  decorated  by  ail  sorts  of  tracery, 
network  and  interlscinés,  or  by  spirally  twisted  flûtes.   Pre- 
ouently  stand  before  the  portais  independent  porches  with  the 
richest  ornamental  and  sculptured  décoration.  (Pie.  150).  In 
the  external  arcnitecture  the  représentation  oi  tne  slenoer 
and  elongated  is  finally  carried  too  far  and  the  structural 
principle  is  suppressed.   The  ornamental  members,  crockets, 
cross-flowers  and  the  Iike  become  stiif  and  appear  as  if  witn- 
ered.   Tne  linials  ever  become  thinner  and  at  last  recall  mét- 
al Works.   Generally  only  a  sinéle  tower  rises  above  the  port- 
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portai  of  the  western  fecade  to  a  previously  unattained  height. 
¥he  entire  technical  aod  décorative  treatuient  exhibits  an  ever 
progressive  independence  from  the  formerly  strict  laws  of  art, 
a  constantly  advancing  freedom  in  tne  entire  treatment  oi  form. 
It  clearly  shows  os,  that  the  late  Gothic  is  already  breathed 
upon  by  the  new  sPirit,  foreign  to  the  aiiddle  âges,  that  leads 
to  hunanisB  and  the  Benaissance. 

'' y        III,  The  Décorative  ffiquipment. 

Besides  the  ornamental  forms  depending  on  a  geometrical  bas- 
is  and  directly  resulting  from  the  architectural  treatment,  t 
the  tracery,  the  pure  ornament  develooed  in  plant  and  figure 
motives  plays  only  a  modest  part.  The  wealth  of  Romanesoue 
art  in  irieze  décorations  and  conventionalized  interlacings  of 
plants  with  interwoven  figures  no  longer  continues  in  the  Got- 
hic. In  it  the  common  enjoyment  of  nature  leads  to  an  import- 
ant innovation,  particularly  to  the  adoption  of  ouite  natural- 
ly  treated  foliage  in  the  artistic  expression  of  forms.  Not 
only  on  capitals  but  also  on  cornices,  the  jambs,of  portais, 
in  vacant  tympanums  and  in  enclosed  panels  of  surfaces,  this 
foliage  and  plant  ornament  found  admission.   Among  the  motiv- 
es chosen  for  imitation,  those  reoresentiné  the  shoots  and  bu- 
ds  of  the  plant  kinédom  en.joyed  greater  favor  than  their  devel- 
oped  forms.   Prequently  the  approximation  to  the  naturel  imor- 
ession  was  even  enhanced  by  painting.  The  entire  early  period 
of  Sothic  is  dominated  by  this  purely  naturally  conceived  pla- 
nt ornament.  In  the  best  period  and  éradually  introduced  by 
the  pattern-like  répétition  of  the  architectural  forms  once  o 
obtained  and  with  the  endeavor  for  monumental  treatment,  the 
already  described  (paée  85)  conventiolizàtion,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  reccllection  of  the  model,  once  taken  from  nature 
directly,  almost  entirely  disaoDears.  (Pig.  126).   Only  the 
last  phase  of  the  late  Sothic  on  the  portais  and  the  frames  of 
panels  again  emoloys  knobby, branches,  that  appear  like  a  dire- 
ct imitation  of  knotty  naturel  woods.   The  exécution  of  the  o 
ornament,  the  acute  estimste  of  the  effect  from  below,  the  jud- 
éiné  of  the  proportions  of  the  dimensions  accordiné  to  the  pu- 
rpose,  the  location,  and  particularly  the  oroéressive  enlarée- 
ment  of  the  détails  with  their  increasiné  heiéht,  deserves  our 
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hiéhest  astonistoment. 

Besides  the  ornamental  work,  sculpture  took  an  active  oart 
io  the  décoration  of  Sotbic  churches.  By  the  carving  of  éar- 
goyles  and  tbe  figures  on  balustrades  and  keystones  (bosses), 
it  solved  a  chiefly  ornamental  problem.   Rut  it  rose  to  a  high- 
er  conception,  and  in  tne  statues,  with  which  the  portais,  the 
galleries  of  statues  (kings)  and  the  finials  treated  as  shrin- 
es.  The  compresion  of  statues  into  the  narrow  hollows  led  to 
too  greatly  elongated  proportions  of  the  bodies.  From  the  en- 
deavor  to  free  itself  from  thèse  restricting  références  to  the 
architecture  may  be  explained  indeed  the  flexure  sidewise  pec- 
uliar  to  the  ôothic  figures.  What  is  wantiné  to  them  in  Pers- 
onal beauty  in  comparison  to  the  antique  works  of  sculpture  or 
'^^e^'is  lost  by  the  native  costume,  is  freQuently  replaced  by  the 
expressive  thougbt  in  the  faces,  that  very  fully  manifests  the 
feeling  of  the  time  as  inclined  toward  sentimentality.   In  the 
interiors  of  churches  the  art  of  sculpture  was  chiefly  abunda- 
ntly  occupied  with  the  pulpits,  rood  screens,  altars,  and  the 
tabernacles  alone  belonéing  to  the  Çothic  period  (Fié,  127), 
in  their  richer  treatment.  On  them  is  strikingly  shown,  how 
the  séries  cf  lorms  developed  in  architecture  was  directly  tr- 
ansferred  to  the  minor  arts.  The  artistic  certainty  and  the 
charming  treatment  of  ail  détails,  that  frequently  distinguish 
their  works  in  even  the  sœallest  village  churches,  manifest  so 
.justly  the  loving  faith  and  self-denyiné  piety  oi  the  hieh  mid- 
die  âges. 

The  Gothic  did  not  favorably  affect  painting.   Indeed  it  did 
not  entirely  reject  colored  ornament,  since  already  it  so  exp- 
ressively  painted  the  columns,  capitals,  ribs  and  bosses  with 
varied  colors  in  order  to  enhance  their  efiect.   But  for  the 
larger  comparisons,  for  fresco  painting,  there  no  longer  rema- 
ined  any  extended  surfaces,  at  least  in  northern  art.   ffor  the 
wall  surfaces  between  the  piers  had  been  almost  entirely  resol- 
ved  by  the  window  openings  and  the  triforiums,  and  the  vault 
compartments  were  mostly  unsuited  for  painted  représentations 
on  account  of  their  height.  But  se  much  the  more  grandly  was 
developed  a  spécial  branch  of  this  art,  the  élass  painting. 
Already  in  the  Bomanesoue  period  occurred  Windows  with  représ- 
entations of  figures;  but  the  Sotbic  brouéht  it  to  its  climax. 
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Its  technics  substantially  consisted  in  the  composition  of  fig- 
ures with  variously  colored  sheets  of  ^lass,  eut  out  accordiné 
to  the  drawing  and  set  in  leads.   They  were  certainly  limited 
originally  to  tbe  oroduction  of  mosaic  patterns  with  cast  gla- 
ss  of  différent  colors  (after  the  example  of  odus  sectile;  see 
volume  1,  page  113).  «  Then  men  proceeded  to  produce  figures 
by  the  saïae  method  of  treataient,  when  the  lines  and  shadinés 
lying  between  the  lead  outlines  were  applied  in  strokes  with 
a  fusible  brownish-black  color  .  Accordiné  to  Serman  documen- 
ts glass  Windows  with  représentations  of  figures  already  exis- 
ted  aoout  800  (in  the  old  Bénédictine  church  at  Werden-o-Ruhr) . 
The  oldest  now  existing  date  from  the  second  half  of  the  11  th 
century  (windows  in  nave  of  cathedral  of  Augsburg).  The  colo- 
rs consist  of  red,  blue,  green  and  dark  yellow.   în  the  14  th 
century  was  added  thereto  thê'bright  "silver  yellow".  At  the 
saffie  tiine  changes  in  the  style  made  themselves  apparent,  Uen 
endeavored  to  modal  the  bodies  of  fiéures;  the  figures  receiv- 
ed  the  Sothic  flexure.  They  passed  to  important  technical  in- 
novations at  the  beéinning  of  the  15  th  century.   ïhey  had  be- 
come  acquainted  witn  various  fusible  colors.  Qolorless  élass 
sheets  were  coated  thèse,  they  were  burned  in,  producing  the 
''uberfang"  glass  by  érinding  off  in  some  places  and  then  appl- 
ying  other  colors,  obteining  an  extremely  splendid  and  effect- 
ive lightiné  and  shading.   In  the  Romanesque  and  early  Gothic 
periods  the  paintinés  proper  were  enclosed  in  a  roung  frsme  a 
and  tbus  insected  in  a  window,  otherwise  treated  with  carpet 
patterns.  The  best  and  late  periods  of  Gothic  enclosed  them 
in  a  canopy  architecture,  that  chieily  covered  the  entire  win- 
dow. By  the  splendor  of  the  colors,  the  technical  treatment 
and  the  entire  purport  of  the  représentations,  which  took  the- 
ir  matériels,  first  from  the  Bible  and  the  leéends  of  the  sai- 
nts, then  from  history,  but  also  finally  included  the  persons 
and  familie»  of  the  founders,  the  Qothic  period  created  unusu- 
ally  interesting  works  in  thèse  élass  Windows,  with  bigh  value 
in  art  and  also  in  the  history  of  civilization. 

*  From    the    inapired   writinga   o/  the   early  med  iaeval    authora 
me   know,     that    in  middle   and    southern   France   already    in    the   5 
th,    8    th   and    7    th  centuries,     the   churches   were    adorned    by   va- 
riously   colored   Windows   of   glass   mosaics. 
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The  ereat  Gotbic  catnedrals  vere  freouently  in  architecture 
and  décoration  fail  in  the  entire  unity  of  the  style.  As  a 
rule  their  érection  required  such  long  building  periods,  that 
the  différent  phases  of  the  style,  in  the  course  of  its  évolu- 
tion froro  the  early  Qothic  to  the  best  period  and  tbe  late  G 
Gothic,  can  be  very  clearly  followed  accord ing  to  tbe  progress 
of  the  Works  from  east  to  west  and  froai  below  upv/ards.  Certa- 
in princiDsl  structures  were  already  commenced  in  the  Romanes- 
que période  others  received  their  completion  only  in  the  late- 
st  tiirie.  Their  arrangement  in  the  différent  periods  therefore 
can  only  follow  with  corresponding  réservations. 

17.  Spread  into  the  différent  countries  and  the  Monuments. 
I.  g'rance. 

The  three  periods  of  the  Sothic  style  are  designated  as  pri- 
fliary,  secondary  and  tertiary  in  ffrance,  the  land  of  its  origin. 
If  we  hère  adhère  to  our  former  appellations  end  follow  the  g 
gênerai  course  of  its  évolution  on  trench  soil,  then  is  to  be 
assigned  to  the  early  Sothic  the  second  haîf  of  the  12  th  cen- 
tury,  and  to  the  best  period  the  13  th  century.   Late  Sothic 
falls  in  the  14  th  and  15  th  centuries  and  disaopeers  only  af- 
ter  the  first  tûird  of  the  16  th  century.   In  gênerai  the  Go- 
thic  style  in  France  develops  no  substactially  indiwidual  and 
.>; national  course;  it  apoears  more  as  an  intellectual  conte^ccr- 
ary  style,  whose  course  we  bave  already  considered. 

In  the  early  Sothic  (from  1150-1200)  the  earnest  and  heavy 
forins  of  Romanesque  art  still  hâve  great  influence.  The  clear- 
story  walls  rest  on  round  ciers,  from  whose  antique-like  capi- 
tals  rise  the  rounds,  jt^e  ribs  of  the  éenerally  hexapartite 
cross  vaults  hâve  the  form  of  large  rounds.  (Pig.  106).  In  the 
Windows  usually  remain  round  arches,  and  wnere  the  Dointed  ar- 
ch  appears  in  their  place,  the  ornamental  filliné  with  aiullic- 
ns  and  tracery  is  omitted.   In  tbe  âround  plan  the  single  or 
double  choir  aisle  is  tbe  rnle,  either  with  a  closely  arrangea 
séries  of  chapels,  or  with  entire  or  partial  omission  ci  thèse. 
The  transepts  frequently  end  in  aDses,  so  that  the  eastern  end 
is  treated  in  trefoil  or  triapsal  Dlan.   In  the  structure  were 
still  retained  the  êalleries  for  structural  reasons,  but  tbey 
disappeared  with  tbe  éradual  develoument  of  tbe  buttress  System. 

The  first  éreat  architectural  work,  tnat  unités  in  itseli  a 
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ail  the  basai  traits  of  tbe  Gotbic  style  is  tbe  abbey  churcb 
of  S.  Denis  near  Paris,  whose  cboir  and  western  façade,  abbot 
Suger,  the  famous  ecclesiastical  orince,  statesman  and  learned 
man,  caused  to  be  erected  between  1137  and  1144.   It  bas  a  do- 
uble choir  aisle  and  a  circle  of  chapels  with  two  façade  towe- 
rs,  whose  construction  with  buttresses,: in  éreat  part  still  in 
Romanesque  forms,  permits  the  récognition  of  a  new  structurel 
System,  The  model  hère  éiven  was  directly  followed  by  tbe  ca- 
thédrale of  Noyon,  completed  about  1167  (oaees  77,  93),  Laon 
(1174-1226)  with  three  aisled  nave  and  transepts  and  seven  to- 
wers  (page  93),  and  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris  (lie3-»1235).  Ail 
still  hâvè  in  ground  plan  two  squares  of  the  side  aisles  to 
one  bay  of  the  middle  aisle,  and  in  tbe  structure  are  éaller- 
ies,  triforiuffis  and  clearstories,  so  that  they  aopear  in  four 
stories  in  tbe  middle  aisle.  Tbe  western  façade  with  two  tow- 
ers  at  Hotre  Dame  (F'ig.  128)  bas  pecome  typical  for  most  Pren- 
ch  cathedrals.  By  bold  horizontal  beits  and  the  insertion  of 
the  so-celled  gallery  of  the  kings,  containine  the  kings  of  Is- 
raël, beneath  the  story  with  the  rose  window  and  by  a  hiéh  tri- 
foriuffi  above  this,  the  horizontal  subdivision  is  strongly  emo* 
hasized.   Tt  is  retained  as  a  peculiarity  of  preocn  Gothic,  a 
althougn  not  correspondiné  to  its  principles.   Perbacs  in  tbis 
is  to  be  seen  one  cf  the  reasons,  why  most  ?rench  cathedrals 
hâve  undeveloped  towers,  for  the  spire  is  wantiné  to  tbem.  On 
the  cathedral  of  Chartres,  begun  in  1130,  oniy  tbe  two  towers, 
between  which  lies  the  triple  portai  leadiné  to  the  middle  ai- 
sle, belong  to  the  early  Gothic  building.   The  cathedral  at 
Sens, (begun  1152),  in  which  clustered  Diers  alternate  with  Da- 
irs  of  slender  columns,  omits  the  éalleries,  and  likewise  the 
cathedral  of  Boissons  (1175-1212),  in  whicb  the  bays  are  cont- 
inuous  as  an  imDortant  innovation  for  the  furtner  develoorrent 
of  the  Gotbic  System. 

îhe  best  ceriod  (1200-1300)  brines  duriné  the  reién  of  S.  L- 
Douis  (1226-1270)  the  classic  aée  of  F'rench  mediaevel  art.  Ail 
iï'rance  was  seized  by  a  marvelous  désire  to  build,  that  finds 
few  parallels  ii>  the  entire  history  of  the  world  in  the  art, 
and  which  executed  works  on  ^rand  Dlans  in  the  hiehest  oerfec- 
tion.   The  orevailin^  System  in  the  éround  clan  is  comoosed  of 
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two  façade  towers,  s  three  aisled  nave  and  transepts,  a  five 
aisled  cnoir  witb  single  ambulatory  and  radially  ar-ranéed  doI- 
ygonal  cl)aiDels  (as  in  tbe  choir  of  tbe  catbedral  at  Cologne, 
Pig.  153),  with  continuous  bays.   Tne  galleries  are  constantly 
OŒitted.   îhe  upper  wali  below  the  clearstory  is  resolved  into 

;>.ii' triforium.   In  the  tracery,  psrticularly  that  of  the  rose  w 
Windows,  tbe  radiating  figures  are  cbaracterisiic,  from  wbich 
the  architectural  style  of  tne  period  has  received  the  name  of 
radiating  style  (style  rayonnant). 

ïn  Dorthern  â'rance  among  the  great  number  of  important  works, 
tbere  stand  at  tne  head-  the  catbedral  of  Ôhartres,  rebuilt  af- 
ter  the  fire  of  tbe  year  1194,  exceptine  tbe  two  western  towe- 
rs, coïïipleted  in  1263,  ahat-atrgfteiins  (beéun  1212,  Pi.e.  97)  w 
witb  famous  façade,  whose  erecting  commenced  in  12.51,  the  catb- 
edral of  Amiens,  begun  1216  ai  ter  tbe  plan  of  Robert  of  £iuzar- 
ches,  the  façades  completed  in  the  15  th  century,  tbe  érand  c 
efioir  of  the  catbedral  of  lie   ii^ans  (1217-1254),  the  rebuildiné 
of  the  abbey  church  of  S.  Denis  (after  1231).   ïhe  most  mature 
and  éraceful  création  of  the  Prencb  ^otbic  however,  is  the  Sa- 
inte Chapelle  at  Paris  (Pie.  129)  erected  hy  Pierre  ci  Monter— 
au  for  S.  t^ouis  in  1243-1248.   It  was  desiened  for  the  oreser- 
vation  of  the  relies  brought  from  the  Holy  Land,  as  a  douDle 
chapel  witb  three  aisled  lower  end  sinéle  aisled  uDcer  story. 
On  its  tall  tracery  Windows  witb  unusually  maenificent  elass 
paintings  appears  the  tracery  gable  for  the  first  time  as  an 
external  termination. 

|n  Normandy  tbe  buildinés  of  the  13  tb  century  still  éenera- 
lly  bear  the  dry  and  severe  traits  of  the  early  Sotbic,  that 
corresponded  better  to  tbe  Norman  character  than  the  refined 
art  of  tne  national  style.   In  tbe  éround  Dlan  is  ojnitted  the 
extension  od  tne  choir  chaoel  lyiné  on  the  main  axis.   îbe  pi- 
ers  are  indeed  richly  clustered.   but  the  caDitals  retain  tbe 
early  Gothic  bud  form.   Tracery  is  wantiné.   Tbe  external  arch- 
itectural fortn  is  dominated  by  the  stronély  emphasized  crossi- 
ng  tower,  that  rises  hiéher  tnan  the  façade  towers.  as   tbe 
most  important  monuments  are  to  be  mentioned  tbe  cathedrals 
changed  from  earlier  buildin&s,  those  of  Rouen  (¥'ië,    130),  Ba- 
yeux,  bisieux,  and  the  two  cbief  works  of  bien  Gothic  Norman 

:  art*  tbe  three  aisled  catbedral  of  Sees  and  the  five  aisled 
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one  of  Ceutences. 

In  soutbern  France,  where  formerly  the  antique  and  also  the 
pomanesque  style, continued  in  the  same  sensé,  bad  found  sucb 
a  favorable  soil,  tbe  Qothic  could  only  strike  root  very  slow- 
ly,   Besides  throu^h  the  reliéious  and  warlike  disturbances  t 
tbe  soutb  also  remained  behind  the  artistic  develocment  of  the 
Dorth.  Pirst  in  the  13  tb  century  oriéinated  some  expressly 
Gotbic  cburches,  the  catnedral  of  Bourèes,  tbat  exceptionally 
bad  a  crypt,  tbat  oi  Olencont-Perrand  (beéun  1268),  the  grand 
cboirs  of  the  catbedrals  of  Narbonne  and  of  Toulouse;  on  them 
appeared  the  direct  influence  of  tbe  art  of  northern  france. 
Not  by  time  but  by  style  beloné  still  hère  also  the  churches 
of  tbe  14  th  century  to  the  Gotbic  period,  tbus  tbe  transverse 
aisle  of  tbe  cathedral  of  Bordeaux,  tbe  rich  eastern  buildine 
of  S.  Nazaire  in  9arcassonne  and  the  cathedral  of  ^Ibi  with  a 
single  aisle,  treated  on  tbe  exterior  like  a  fortress. 

feikewise  the  buildings  in  Burêundy  do  not  keep  eoual  pace  w 
with  those  of  Picardy  and  tbe  Isle  de  irance.   îhe  stately  ch- 
urch  of  Notre  Dage  at  Dijon,  completed  1240,  still  follows  in 
its  éround  plan  tbe  restricted  square  systeiT!  without  choir  ai- 
sle and  circle  of  cnapels,  and  it  has  yet  round  pillars  with 
bud  capitals,  but  allows  the  maturity  of  hiéh  $othic  to  be  re- 
cognized  in  the  well  caiculated  systerri  of  vaults  and  buttress- 
es.  The  crurch  of  Notre  Dame  in  Semur  and  tbe  catbedrals  of 
Auxerre  and  of  Lausanne  are  siœilarly  arranéed  and  developed, 
but  the  latter  has  already  introduceà  richly  treated  cluster- 
ed  piers. 

Tbe  late  Gotbic  (1300-1500)  in  a  doctrinaire  way  firiruly  ad- 
w  hered  to  tbe  System  transmitted  frooi  the  best  period,  which  it 
executed  oy  an  extrême  slenderness  and  eleéert  liRhtness  carr- 
ied  to  the  last  results.   Tbe  éround  plan  was  oreferably  cont- 
inued in  the  side  aisles  by  parallel  cbaoels.   In  élévation  t 
tbe  Windows  of  tbe  clearstory  were  carried  into  tbe  very  bien 
triforium.  Tbe  flyiné  buttresses  received  a  rich  treatment. 
The  entire  external  and  internai  arœbitecture  tended  te  a  sho- 
wy,  graceful  and  refined  ornamentation.   The  14  tb  century  in 
éeneral  remained  witbin  relatively  œodest  limits.   In  view  of 
tbe  strenuous  internai  commotions  and  the  war  with  iinèland,  m 
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many  important  ondertakings  in  the  éreat  style  fell  into  the 

backéround.  8en  indeed  everywhere  continued  tbe  creviously  a 
animated  architectural  activity,  but  limitèd  this  chiefly  to 
complétions,  rebuildines  and  additions.   To  thèse  beloné  as  a 
prominent  work  the  famous  and  maênificent  tower  of  S.  Pierre 
in  OaenCafter  1308).   Of  the  more  important  new  structures  be- 
gun  in  the  14  th  century,  we  hâve  to  mention  the  grand  and  no- 
bly  treated  church  of  S.  Ouen  in  Rouen  (beéun  1318).  (Pig,  131). 
à   ffiore  splendid  revival  was  passed  throuéh  by  the  mediaeval  a 
art  of  Errance  in  tbe  15  th  century.   The  architects  of  this  t 
time  still  alwiys  adhered  to  the  standards  of  the  early  6othic 
style  in  the  élans  and  structures  of  cburchesa  Therefore  they 
also  employed  only  with  hésitation  and  in  the  last  stage  the 
net  vault,  renouncing  the  organic  development  of  oier  and  vau- 
Ited  construction.  But  otherwise  they  intellectially  spopted 
with  the  structural  principles  of  Sotbic  (Pig.  123)  and  utili- 
zeô   ail  variations  of  late  Gothic  forms  of  arches,  among  which 
besides  the  ogee  arch  and  the  keel  arch  a  very  flat  oval  arch 
was  preferred,  that  is  often  so  depressed,  that  it  ends  in  a 
horizontal  line,  particularly  in  secular  architecture,  ttouS'^ap- 
oearing  merely  as  a  half  rectangle  with  rounded  corners.   Tbe 
portais  and  Windows  were  covered  by  the  oiost  luxuriant  and  ev- 
en  fanciful  ornamentation.  (Pie.  132).  In  tracery  (after  the 
beginning  of  the  15  th  century)  the  flame-like  and  lenétbwise 
elongated  fisb  oladder  and  foil  became  characteristic.  (Pie. 
133).  Prom  thèse  the  entire  Prencb  architecture  of  the  15  th 
century  bas  received  tbe  name  of  flamboyant  style.   Amoné  the 
nufflerous  complétions  of  structures  during  this  time  the  west 
façade  of  the  cathedral  of  Tours  shows  tbe  late  Prench  Sotbic 
in  its  clearest  and  most  êraceful  treatment.   As  completed  and 
pure  créations  of  the  flamboyant  style  appear  tne  most  eleéant- 
ly  treated  churcn  oi  S.  [\^'aclou  at  Fouen,  begun  in  1437  Dy  Pie- 
rre Robin,  S.  ii^icolas  du  Port  near  Nancy,  and  the  church  of  S. 
Wulfram  at  Aboeville  (after  1486),  whos^  façade  snows  a  crisp- 
ed  ornamentation.  Bere  likewise  belongs  also  the  church  of  S. 
Maurice  in  feille,  oriéi»4iDg  in  even  the  extrême  north  of  Fra- 
nce, which  however  by  its  olan  as  a  five  aisled  nall  church  w 
with  slender  round  columns  occuDies  a  separete  olace  amoné  tbe 
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5'renc]:]  churches, 

II.   Tfie  Netherlands. 

Since  the  oonclusion  of  the  P'toaDkèsh  aéreement  of  division 
at  MeersenCin  the  year  870),  the  Netherlands  formed  a  German 
Drovince,  incorporated  in  tûe  duchy  oi  Lorraine.   Only  the  an- 
cient  counties  of  Artois  and  Planders  belonéed  to  France.   Af- 
ter  the  dissolution  of  the  duchy  of  Lorraine  arose  numerous  c 
coanties  and  duchies  directly  belonéiné  to  the  emoire,  that  a 
after  1384  were  combined  under  the  dukes  of  iuréundy  and  tbeir 
heirs  of  the  bouse  of  Haosburg  into  a  mighty  kinédom,  enclosed 
between  Germany  and  the  North  Sea,  whicb  by  wise  politics  and 
art  love  of  its  princes  should  for  a  century  take  an  importent 
part  among  the  peoples  of  northern  Europe.   Accordiné  to  its 
/..^^  geoéraphical  location  and  the  racial  peculiarities  of  its  peo- 
ple,  which  in  the  north  (Holland)  were  exclusively  of  (5erman 
origin,  and  in  the  southwest  borderine  on  France  (Beleiuffi),  b 
but  partly  permeated  by  trench  blood,  there  are  twc  architect- 
ural domains  to  be  distinéuished  on  the  soil  of  the  Netherlands. 
The  Southwest  province  was  almost  entirely  under  the  influence 
of  Prench-Burgundian  cathedral  architecture,  even  if  there  al- 
ready  german  influences  are  not  to  be  denied.   But  iroiTi  the  be- 
ginning  the  northeast  followed  more  nesrly  the  models  afforded 
by  German  Gothic.   In  the  le  th  century  and  under  the  indepen- 
dence  of  the  Netherlands,  stronély  flourishiné  low  German  cit- 
ies  became  the  chief  supporters  of  a  ereat  artistic  movement 
of  a  chiefly  German  sPirit. 

In  Belgium  the  architectural  works  contÎBned  in  tne  forms  of 
the  transition  style  until  the  middle  of  the  13  th  century. 
Then  the  choir  aisle  with  tbe  circle  of  chapels  éraduelly  fou- 
nd  admission.   But  in  tbe  interior  also  further  the  stumpy  ro- 
und columns  were  yet  oreferred,  from  whose  capitals  rose  the 
rounds  to  the  vaults.   In  the  external  structure  the  masters 
only  tiffiidly  aj^d  with  nesitation  approached  the  ereat  wall  op- 
enings  and  the  buttress  system  of  the  contemporary  hiéh  French 
Gothic,  so  that  the  system  often  appears  as  not  consistently 
executed,   Yet  tnese  works  sometimes  attain  a  bigh  «lonurf'eni-al- 
ity. 

îo  tbe  principal  works  beloné: —  the  cathedral  of  S.  Gudule 
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at  Brussels,  beèun  about  1226,  with  a  nave  and  séries  of  chap- 
els  erected  since  1350,  whose  façade  received  a  tall  window  i 
instead  of  a  rose  window,  and  two  Passive  towers,  comDleted  in 
the  15  tn  century.  (b'ié,  134).   Tne  Diebfrauen  church  in  tbe 
City  of  Bruées,  so  rich  in  mediaeval  buildings  (uûoir  ouilt 
1839*1297).   The  érand  choir  design  of  tbe  catbedral  of  Tourn- 
ai, built  1242-1338,  began  in  tbe  Ronianesque  style  as  a  cross= 
snaped  pier  basilica.  The  Srabant  catbedrals  at  Mecnlin  (aft- 
er  1341)  and  at  Gouvain  (after  1373),  and  particularly  the  im- 
posing  catbedral  of  Antwero,  begun  1352  (F'ig.  135),  of  which 
the  noble  choir  was  still  erected  in  the  14  th  century,  and  t 
the  nortbern  one  of  the  two  towers  was  erected  only  in  the  ye- 
ar  1518  (by  Dominicus  van  Waghemakere) ,  while  the  southern  re- 
mained  unfinished.  (&^ié.  136),  Ali  thèse  architectural  works 
are  arranéed  according  to  tne  catbedral  ground  plan  with  choir 
aisle  and  circle  of  chepels. 

Glkewise  in  Holland  most  large  cûurches  hâve  the  rich  form 
of  choir.  Yet  the  tendency  to  simplify  the  System  hère  makes 
itself  apparent  everywhere,  while  the  circle  of  chapels  is  of- 
ten  omitted,  so  that  the  choir  aisle  has  a  polyéonal  terminat- 
ion.   ïne  triforiums  also  disappear.   Instead  oi  thein  are  arr- 
angea balustrades  as  recesses  oelow  the  clearstory  Windows, 
wnicn  extend  down  to  a  belt  above  the  arcade  and  are  covered 
by  blind  tracery.   The  crnamental  forms  préserve  éreat  sinipli- 
city  everywhere.  Alreedy  the  materials  at  command,  bricks  in 
combination  with  eut  stone,  limited  their  free  development. 
Vaulted  construction  likewise  did  not  reach  a  rich  development; 
for  on  the  insecure  buildiné  soil  of  the  overflowed  siampy  low 
iaBds,  great  care  in  construction  was  required  in  référence  to 
the  strong  side  thrusts  of  stone  vaults.   Therefore  froir,  the 
first,  men  freouently  adhered  to  wooden  construction,  that  was 
often  built  in  the  form  of  vaults  in  a  very  interesting  way. 
Even  if  the  height  did  not  keep  equal  pace  with  the  widening 
of  the  nave,  still  érand  internai  effects  were  produced.   In 
the  external  appearance  occurs  an  expresseo  préférence  for  sl- 
ender  towers  (Pig,  137),  where  foundations  met  with  less  diff- 
iculty,  since  there  it  was  only  necessary  to  take  précautions 
for  s  load  actiné^  vertically. 
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/O'^   Greatest  appears  tbe  Dutch  Gothic  in  the  oatbedral  at  Utrec- 

jit,(built  1254-1267),  whose  five  aisled  nave  was  torn  down  by 
a  storm  in  1674  and  was  never  rebuilt.  The  Old  ohurch  at  Aais- 
terdam  originated  about  1300,  and  tbe  five  aisled  church  of  S. 
Peter  at  &eyden  (1315)  with  siender  round  columns,  low  side  a 
aisles  and  wooden  vaults  disolay  a  tasteless  Gotbic  of  tbe  14 
th  century.  The  masters  of  tbe  ï.iebfrauen  churcb  at  Dordrecbt 
also  decided  for  tbe  choir  aisle  with  tbe  circle  of  chapels  a 
and  also  of  tbe  church  ôf  SvTSifeêpban  at  Nymwegen,  while  tbe 
churohes  of  Arnheiœ  Cafter  1452)  and  of  Pelft,  and  likewise  t 
tbe  Sreat  church  at  Harlem  (S'ig.  138),  with  merely  a  spire  ov- 
er  tbe  intersection  of  nave  and  transepts  instead  oi  a  tower, 
terminâtes  with  a  polygonal  choir  aisle.   The  15  th  century  f 
f urther  produced  two  èreat  churohes  with  rich  choir  plan  and 
stone  vaults,  tbe  Liebfrauen  church  at  Breda  and  tbe  five  ais- 
led cathedral  of  S.  Jan  at  fierzogenbesch,  begun  after  1419. 
In  Priesland  and  Groningen  are  further  noteworthy  some  country 
churches  from  tbe  13  th  and  14  th  centuries  with  donsical  cross 
vaults,  which  manifestly  hâve  relations  with  tbe  buildinés  of 
western  Prance.  Otherwise  most  Dutch  buildings  are  brick  str- 
uctures with  eut  stone  architectural  members,  round  columns, 
and  vaults  constructed  of  wood. 

III.   England. 
The  British  island  kinôdom  was  x,he  first  country,  that  rece- 
ived  from  France  the  Gotbic  style  of  architecture  in  its  earl- 
iest  stage  of  development.  After  tbe  burninÉ  of  the  cathedral 
of  Canteroury  in  the  year  1174,  the  Prench  architect  William 
of  Sens  was  called  to  England  with  the  commission  to  lead  in 
tbe  rebuilding  of  the  choir  plan.  He  saw  in  the  cathedral  of 
/,;'v  Sens  (page  101)  tne  most  suitable  model  for  tnis,  suid  thus  es- 
tablished  the  first  Gotbic -bxiildiné  on  Fnglish  soil.  But  in 
this  purely  northern  Prench  conception,  the  transferred  systeœ 
prevailed  but  a  very  brief  time.  The  Ënélish  people  willingly 
received  the  imparted  impulses,  but  they  wrought  with  the  ten- 
acious  force  peculiar  to  thèir  national  character  and  thus  cr- 
eated  a  distinct  national  architectural  style,  that  in  accord- 
ance  with  its  internai  nature  has  maintained  itself  until  our 
time. 
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Iii  tbe  éround  clan  (Pig.  139)  tiien  adhered  also  further  to 
tne  former  elonéated  plan  of  tfie  Norman  churches  (oaée  60)  wi- 
th  stroDély  projectiné  transepts  and  a  rectanéolar  choir  with- 
out  tfte  circle  of  chapels.  Prequently  a  second  and  sometimes 
a  tfaird  transverse  aisle  in  smaller  dimensions  is  inserted,  a 
and  the  choir  is  extended  by  the  end  chaôels  lyiné  on  the  main 
axis,  the  lady  chapel  (S,  Mary).   The  structure  omits  the  str- 
ong  organic  development  and  the  alternation  of  the  pier  and 
vault  construction.  The  attention  to  the  construction  is  exe- 
eeded  by  that  paid  to  the  décoration.   The  H^^nèlish  masters  st- 
ill  adhered  to  the  conception  of  the  Romanesque  massive  const- 
ruction, to  whicn  by  the  new  means  of  décoration  they  sought 
to  give  the  impression  of  élégant  lightness.   In  the  heiéht  of 
the  aisles  they  remain  far  inferior  to  the  proportions  of  the 
buildinés  on  the  continent,  so  that  for  the  much  éreater  leng- 
th,  the  impression  of  the  interiors  of  the  Gothic  cathedrals 
in  England  is  changea  from  that  of  those  on  the  continent.  * 
By  fréquent  répétition  of  the  oointed  arch  in  the  Windows  and 
in  the  olind  tracery  on  tne  walls,  men  sau^ht  to  accent  the  up- 
ward  movement  and  to  animste  the  wall  surfaces.   Tnerefore  th- 
ey preferred  to  arranse  the  Windows  in  érouDs  of  two  or  three. 
The  triforium  extendiné  ahove  the  arcade  was  éenerally  develo- 
ped  as  an  intermediate  éallery  story. 

*  The  middle   aisle  of    the  oathedfal    of   Amiens    had    one    third 
ita    length  as   height,    but    that   of    the  cathedfal    of  Sal  iabury 
18   only    the  sixth   vart. 

Vaolted  construction  attained  a  cuite  extrsordinary  develop- 
ment.  ffngland  became  the  home  of  the  most  showy  star,  net  and 
fan  vaults.  (Eié.  140).  Thèse  are  indeed  conceived  in  a  pure- 
ly  ornamental  sensé.   The  ribs  are  usually  not  develooed  as  ex- 
tensions from  compound  piers,  but  rest  on  corbels  on  short  ro- 
unds set  on  the  piers.   Senerally  tne  stone  vaults  form  no  m- 
disDenaable  requirement  for  the  Ênglish  cathsorals.   Besides 
tfiemj remain  in  use  indeed  in  most  cases  the  wooden  ceilinés  c 
common  in  Norman  buildinés,  thst  also  particularly  correspond- 
ed  to  tbe  island  peàole,  already  well  skilled  m  wooden  const- 
ruction by  their  shiobuildiné.   Thèse  were  eitner  horizontal 
beam  ceilings,  or  they  naa  tbe  form  of  a  êarle  roof,  or  even 
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that  of  a  tunoel  vault  with  Tudor  arch  section,  ricbly  decora- 
ted  Dy  Dainted  and  éilded  carvin^s.  (Pié.  141).   Hence  since 
in  tnis  manner  a  stroné  side  tbrust  did  not.  hava  to  be  reckon- 
ed  witb,  as  exerted  by  stone  vaults,  or  that  the  érection  of 
stone  vaults  was  less  effective  an  acconnt  of  tbe  smailer  hei  — 
eût,  tbe  desién  of  tbe  éalleries  and  tbe  éreater  tbickness  of 
tbe  walls,  tbe  buttress  System  lost  its  irnoortance,  F^lyiné  b 
buttresses  were  frequently  omitted.   consequently  tbe  external 
appearance  also  niaterially  differed  from  tbat  of  tbe  Prencb  c 
cathedrals.  Tbe  éreat  elevated  window  is  cbaracteristic  for 
tne  main  façade.  ïbe  vertical  niovement  is  stronély  expressed 
by  tbe  tracery,  but  is  always  reducea  oy  fréquent  borizontal 
members.   At  first,  as  in  tbe  Romanesque  period,  only  a  massi- 
ve tower  was  built  over  tbe  crossins,  Pacade  towers  first  oc~ 
cur  in  tbe  later  period  and  mostly  terminate  witb  a  platform. 
(Pié.  142).  As  an  endiné  of  tbe  wall,  tbe  continuous  séries 
of  battlements  is  peculiar  to  Enélisb  Gotbic. 

We  iikewise  bave  to  distin^uish  hère  between  tbree  periods, 
tbe  Early  English  until  1273,  tne  Decorated  style  until  1370, 
and  tbe  Perpendicular  style  of  tbe  15  tn  and  16  th  centuries. 
'Tbe  différent  eoocbs  are  cbiefly  cnaracterized  by  tne  architec- 
tural treatment. 

Tbe  ffarly  Ënélisn  style  (froé  1175  -1270)  exbibits  a  careful 
judgment  of  tbe  proportions  of  tne  masses  and  excellent  restr- 
aint  in  ornaaiental  work.  In  tne  interior  is  strikiné  tbe  sép- 
aration in  tbe  arcade  piers,  )3eculiar  to  Enélish  art,  wben  tbe 
massive  nucleus  is  surrounded  by  four  detached  slender  round 
columns.   Tbe  latter  stand  on  bases  witb  usually  circular  éli- 
ntns,  wnicb  also  recall  cast  iron  columns  by  zhe   extremely  sl- 
ender shaf ts  and  tbe  low  bell  sbaped  capitals  witb-  round  abac- 
uses.  î'ne  bell  capital  is  usually  decorsted  by  plant  stems  w 
//.^witb  conventionalized  and  lossely  hanéiné  leaves.   Steep  poin- 
ted  arches,  tbe  so-called  lancet  arches,  terminate  tbe  narrow 
Windows.   Only  modest  beôinnin&s  of  tracery  exist,  and  8lso  ôf 
fiyiD|;^buttresses.  îo  tbe  Early  ^né.lish  is  also  therefore  lack- 
iné  tbe  lièbt  and  airy  structure  of  continental  works;  it  app- 
ears  more  like  a  transition  style  witb  tne  Romenesoue  basis  a 
and  tbe  ornsmental  use  of  new  forms.   Its  most  important  créa- 
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créations  are  the  façades  oi  the  cathedra!  oi  Feterborouéfe 

(pege  ô3),  the  catoedrai  of  Lincoln  (Pigs.  139,  143),  whose 

cboir  was  begun  in  1190  and  was  originally  round  with  tbree 

radial  cbacels,  but  was  made  rectanëular  in  the  13  tb  century, 

and  whose  nave  (1209-1235)  recresents  the  mature  Early  Ënélish 

style.   In  this  are  found  the  first  star  vaults  foroîed  by  fan- 

like  radiation  oi  the  vault  ribs.  îd  tbe  same  time  was  built 

the  cathedra!  of  Wells  with  a  wider  façade,  richly  adorned  by 

figures  and  flanked  by  twc  massive  towers,  a  choir  of  the  15 

th  century  and  a  chapter  house,  well  known  for  its  maénificent 

fan  vaults.  As  the  most  important  and  perfect  work  of  the  §a- 

rly  style  is  to  oe  considered  the  cathedral  of  Salisbury.  Its 

eastern  portion  was  erected  from  1220-1250,  the  nave  soon  aft- 

erwards,  and  in  the  14  th  centary  the  slender  crossing  tower, 

exceptionally  crowned  by  a  steeo  and  massive  cyramidal  spire. 

In  the  Becorated  style  (1270-1370)  vividly  appears  the  ende- 
avor  for  greater  développent  of  the  interior  with  .improved  con- 
struction, greater  height  and  finer  eouipinent.   The  ground  pl- 
an retains  its  elongated  form,   To  increase  the  perspective 
effect  of  the  interior,  the  end  wall  of  tne  cnoir  is  ODened  by 
a  colossal  window.   In  the  tracery  appeer  irregulsr  foils,  the 
fish  bladder  and  flame^like  forms  (thus  earlier  than  on  the  c 
continent).   Pnéland  likewise  preceded^in  the  érection  of  net 
vaults.   Sut  even  in  this  oeriod  stone  vaults  en.joyed  no  advan- 
ced  esteem;  even  in  éreet  cathedrals  they  were  very  ireouently 
iffiitated  by  wooden  construction.   If  flyiné  buttresses  were  c 
constructed,  they  retained  the  simple  wrought  forin.   eut  the 
surfaces  of  the  façade  were  richly  subdivided  by  vertical  mou- 
Idings.  (gié.  144). 

In  Westminster  abbey  church  in  London,  hegun  in  1245  and  com- 
pleted  about  1300,  the  new  principles  of  the  style  apoear.  Yet 
many  effects  of  Prench  Sothic  may  be  recoénized  in  it,  which 
manifest  themselves  oarticularly  in  the  oolygonal  choir  with 
a  circle  of  chapels,  unusual  in  Ênéland.  The  catnearel  of  Yo- 
rk (nave  completed  1335,  choir  beaun  1361),  a  very  monumental- 
ly  executed  structure  in  its  external  acoearance,  emphasized 
on  the  façades  (Pié.  142)  and  in  the  interior  l^y  very  decided 
verticalism.  Put  the  soacious  middle  aisle  is  oniy  spanned  by 
a  wooden  vault.   It  cannot  Dass  as  a  model  structure  of  the 
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rich  style.   The  soeciiic  ffnélisn  conception  is  most  Dorely  r 
reoresented  in  the  grand  cathedra!  at  Lichfield  (Pies  144,  145), 
substantially  erected  in  tbe  14  tb  century,  on  which  we  must 
mention  the  proud  soires  of  the  three  towers  as  an  exception 
to  the  ruie,  and  which  is  distinéuished  oy  the  richly  subdivi- 
ded  clustered  piers,  arcade  arches  and  ceiliné  vaults  with  ri- 
bs  rising  in  fan-like  form,  and  that  at  Hereford,  where  such 
a  steep  pointed  arch  is  employed,  that  the  spandrel  aloiost  ap- 
pears  as  a  straiéht  line. 

The  Perpendicular  style  (l370-to  about  the  middle  of  the  16 
th  century)  is  so  called  on  account  of  the  vertical  line  domi- 
natiné  the  entire  architectural  and  décorative  treatment,  and 
^  '  it  energetically  subdivided  the  closely  .joined  clustered  piers 
by  vaultiné  rounds,  tnat  in  part  oréanically  rise  from  the  fl- 
cor  to  the  vaults.   The  triforiums  «ère  omitted,  whereby  the 
height  of  the  side  aisles  was  increased.  Mullions  and  tracery 
with  Connecting  horizontal  bars  cover  the  wall  surfaces  from 
the  arcade  to  the  vaults.   In  the  Windows  the  mullions  oîostly 
extend  vertically  to  the  scffit  of  the  arch.   The  pointed  arch 
loses  its  structural  importance!  it  is  depressed  to  the  keel 
arch  or  recurved  to  an  ogee  arch.   ^'roii  14?C  tfie  very  low  îud- 
or  arch  is  at  home  in  Snéland,  and  tûis  is  aéaic  often  enclos- 
ed  py  mouldines  forminé  a  riéht  anéle  (label).  (G  in  Fié.  124 
and  the  portai  arch  in  Pig.  147). 

Hitherto  still  occurred  in  especially  prominent  buildings 
stone  vaults  in  construction  with  an  ever  lower  vaultiné  line, 
approximatiné  the  keel  or  Tudor  arch,  and  fan-like  ribs  with 
overlaid  tracery.  (Pig.  148).   How  very  sreatly  the  structural 
idea  was  finally  neelected  in  the.se  appeers  in  the  fan  vaults 
occurring  in  certain  buildings  with  f unnel-shaoed  .suspended 
keystones.  (Pie.  140).   Thèse  are  supported  by  iron  rods,  anc- 
hored  into  two  free  arches  turned  above  eacrj  bay  of  the  vault. 

Put  about  the  middle  of  the  15  th  century  apneared  a  si-rong 
reaction  in  favor  of  wooden  ceilines,  which  were  developed  in 
the  most  splendid  manner,  both  as  horizontal  bean:  ceilinés  as 
well  as  in  visible  roof  frtirrework.  (Pie.  141).  The  blind  tra- 
cery richly  extendiné  over  façades  aise  eives  to  the  externsl 
architectural  apoearance  oi  tne  structures  in  the  FerDenaicul- 
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PerDendicular  style  their  peculiar  impression,  quite  oarticul- 
arly  aéreeing  witb  the  Ënélish  national  chahacter. 

■!'/    Ilready  at  tiie  end  of  the  14  th  century  occurred  the  chsnées 
in  tne  style  at  the  rebuildiné  of  the  nave  of  the  cathedral  of 
8anterbury  (1378-1411),  and  likewtse  on  that  of  the  cathedral 
of  Winchester  (ôfter  1394;  §?ig,  146),  whose  interior  under  the 
influence  of  the  tendencie:  z'^    Lût  Peroendicular  style  exhibi- 
ts  unusually  slender  orcoortions  for  Enâlisn  churches.   By  its 
rich  choir  stalls  *he  cathedral  at  3hester  is  famous  (1485-1490), 
whose  beautiful  southern  BidejDortal  is  reproduced  in  ?iê.  147. 
îhe  richest  develoonient  of  fan  vaults  constructed  in  stone  is 
attained  by  the  PerDendicular  style  in  the  chaoel  of  3.  Seorée 
of  the  castle  at  Windsor,  erected  1460-1483  (ui^.  140),  in  wh- 
ich  the  mouldinss  extend  in  bands  like  joiner's  work  over  the 
walls,  and  in  a  still  higher  deâree  in  the  stately  and  even  c 
capricious  chapel  of  King's  Oolleêe  in  Cambridge  (completed 
1530;  iï'ig.  148),  and  that  of  Henry  VII  in  Westminster  abbey  in 
[jondon.  Qf  the  more  important  buildings  with  rich  wooden  ceil- 
ings  are  yet  to  be  mentioned  the  churches  of  3.  Mary  at  Cambr- 
idge and  at  Sristol,  and  S.  David  in  Wales,  and  Thinity  church 
at  3tratf ord-on-Avon, 

The  Snglish  cathedrals  were  frequently  at  the  same  time  mon- 
astery  churches  and  were  then  surrounded  by  great  arrangements 
of  buildings  intended  for  monastery  clans,  amoné  which  the  sp- 
lendid  chapter  houses  were  arrangea  as  ourely  8othic  central 
buildings.  (See  page  31  and  ground  olan  K  in  Pig.  139).  ^i^jj 
them  were  also  directly  connected  the  establishment  for  learn- 
ing.  Thèse  occupied  an  important  oosition  in  ?ngland  and  soon 
attained  to  high  famé.   2or  example,  at  the  end  of  the  13  th 
century  the  learned  schools  at  Oxford  were  attended  by  nearly 
30,000  students,  who  were  lodéed  as  fellow  associâtes  in  about 
300  halls,  hospitals  and  halls,  later  chiefly  termed  collèges. 
In  thèse  collèges  with  their  expensive  éates,  charming  forms 
01  Day  Windows  and  colossal  state  halls  covered  by  richly  tre- 
ated  vaults  and  showy  wooden  ceilin^s,  tne  Perpendicular  style 

^^found  that  oeculiar  continuation,  which  it  has  retained  until 
tôday  in  its  orincioal  traits  as  the  "Enalisn  Style". 
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IV.  Scandinavia. 

In  Scandinavian  lands  tne  Gothic  style  reao'aed  no  Deoaliar 
native  developinent.  On  certain  monuments  predominate  Snolish, 
on  otners  Qerman  influences,  amon^  the  latter  esDecially  those, 
which  corne  from  northeast  Sermany.   Thèse  soon  crossed  and  ad- 
ODted  portions  of  the  Prench  lorm  expressions,  transmitted  by 
stonecutters  called  in  1287  from  France  to  Sweden.   On  the  wh- 
ole  the  art  of  the  Sothic  middle  aées  in  thèse  northern  lands 
has  produced  but  few  créations  of  importance. 

In  Norway  the  cathedral  at  Drontheim  ori^inated  in  the  13  th 
century  (S'ig.  149)  and  is  to  be  mentioned  (see  paôe  48),  whose 
splendid  octagonal  choir,  the  tomb  of  3.  Qlai,  is  kept  within 
the  forms  of  the  Sarly  ËnRlish  3othic  of  the  first  third  of  t 
the  13  th  century^  while  the  three  aisled  nave  and  the  transv- 
ersely  arrangea  three  aisled  western  building  with  two  façade 
towers  and  rich  treatment  of  the  portai  recalls  the  early  Qer- 
man Sothic,  but  now  only  exists  in  ruins.   The  cathedral  of  S 
Stavanger  (t>a$e  42)  received  (after  1372)  a  choir  likev/ise  bu- 
ilt  in  the  Early  Snâlish  Gothic  style. 

In-Sweden  the  cathedral  at  LinkÔDin^  forrns  the  chief  work  oi 
tne  period.   The  second  building  was  ereoted  (after  1832)  in 
the  transition  period  (the  first  was  beéun  in  1150),  eut  in  i 
its  third  oeriod  was  chanèed  into  a  hall  church  with  clustered 
piers  and  rich  window  tracery.   In  the  building  of  the  new  ch- 
oir with  choir  aisle  and  three  radially  arranéed  chaoels  for 
the  last  quarter  of  the  15  th  century,  a  German  master  oerlach 
from  Cologne  oarticipated.   The  cathedral  of  Uosala  was  commen- 
ced  in  1237  by  the  French  arohitect  Stianne  de  Bonneuil  on  the 
cathedral  éround  olan  as  a  brick  structure  with  eut  stone  déc- 
orations.  The  choir,  buttress  System  and  the  clustered  oiers 
are  arranged  in  Prench  forms;  the  reinaininé  architecture  of  t 
the  nave  and  the  stately  façade  with  two  towers  rather  follow 
the  German  models  of  the  Baltic  provinces  (with  the  exception 
of  the  rose  window  likewise  comoleted  in  t435  under  Prencb  in- 
fluences. On  the  cathedral  at  Ocsala  also  deoends  the  cross=' 
shaped  olan  of  the  cathedral  at  Skara,  rebuilt  in  the  14  th 
century,  and  which  exhibits  in  the  end  wall  the  rectanéular  c 
thèir  with  a  magnii icent  tracery  window  with  six  bays.   Great- 
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Greater  lavor  vvis  3njoyed  in  southem  Sweden  by  the  System  of 
the  hall  church,  on  whioh  is  also  based  the  ohurohes  of  the  B 
Brigittine  Qrder.   As  a  model  building  of  thèse  is  to  be  rega- 
rded  the  three  aisled  Brigittine  church  with  rectangular  choir 
at  Wadstena,  which  was  erected  in  blue  stone  between  1383  and 
1430,   In  the  extrême  south  of  Sweden  the  church  of  3.  Peter 
at  Malmô  and  the  ?rauen  church  at  Helsingborg,  both  with  hiéh- 
er  middle  aisle,  the  former  with  five  sided  choir,  chorr  aisle 
and  circle  of  chapels,  the  latter  with  three  sided-  choir  aisle 
without  chapels,  adhered  to  the  churches  of  north  German  brick 
>9othic. 

7".  Germany,  Austria  and  Switzeriand, 

In  Germany  the  Gothic  did  not  aopear  as  a  direct  continuati- 
on of  the  transition  style,  but  it  oenetrated  froïc  France  in 
the  course  of  the  13  th  century  as  a  completed  art  style,  yet 
it  attained  in  the  great  German  cathedrals  the  highest  oeasùue- 
01  artistiocîdeveloDment  of  which  it  was  caoable  in  gênerai. 
The  numerous  résidence  cities  of  the  différent  princes  and  the 
free  cities  of  the  Rhenish  and  Swabian  fédération  of  cities  a 
and  of  the  fiansa  became  the  centres  of  a  business,  intellactu- 
al  and  artistic  life,  which  found  its  most  prominent  aètivity 
in  the  domain  of  architecture,   ^nder  the  influence  of  the  Ger- 
man spirit  tne  Gothic  style  still  adooted  many  peculiar  traits, 
even  if  tne  ground  plan  and  the  form  treatment  were  also  keut 
within  the  limits  of  the  early  determined  development. 

for  the  plan  of  the  choir,  the  arrangement  of  the  choir  ais- 
le with  a  circle  of  chaoels  did  not  attain  supremacy  in  the 
measure,  such  as  was  the  case  in  France.  Fjess  attention  had 
to  be  paid  to  the  clergy,  since  bishoos*  seats  exi-sted  in  Ger- 
many in  much  smaller  numbers.   Therefore  fnen  deolded  preferab- 
ly  for  the  plan  of  a  polyôonal  choir  apse  for  each  aisle,  or 
even  in  large  churches  were  sàtisfied  witn  a  simple  choir  with- 
out a  choir  aisle.  Likewise  in  the  development  in  heiéht  the 
dominating  height  of  the  middle  aisle  was  mostly  omitted.   The 
equal  or  nearly  equal  heiéhts  of  ail  three  aisles  corresponded 
to  the  secular  feeliné  of  the  Germans  for  plain  simolicity  bet- 
ter,  than  the  rich  Graduation  and  subdivision  of  the  basilican 
System.   Thus  the  hall  desién  in  city  parish  churches  was  bet- 
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better  suitecl  as  interiors  for  oreachin^  and  came  into  orefer- 
red  use,  oarticularly  in  the  best  and  the  late  oeriods. 

In  the  treatrnent  of  tne  façade  was  rejeoted  the  horizontal 
subdivision,  still  oacnliar  to  the  Prenoh  style,  and  which  did 
not  correspond  to  the  nature  of  Gothic.   The  GerTian  masters  h 
hère  went  to  the  last  resuit  and  emohasized  verticalisoQ  by  the 
elevated  painted  Windows  over  the  iiiain  entrance  (instead  of  t 
the  Prench  rose  window)  and  by  the  interruption  of  the  comice 
by  the  buttresses.   The  Gerian  Sothic  attained  its  completest 
development  in  the  particularly  characteristic  architecture  of 
toweps,  whioh  produced  truly  grand  works  of  the  highest  irnoor- 
tance,  both  on  façades  with  two  towers,  and  also  especially  w 
when  the  entire  stren^th  was  concentx^ated  on  a  single  tower. 

Of  tne  three  periods  of  the  Gothic  style,  the  ee^rly  3ct  :i:; 
had  a  relatively  brief  duration,  since  the  Gotnic  style  had  a 
already  reached  its  climax  beyond  the  Vosges  mountains  at  the 
time  of  its  entrance  into  Germany.   It  appeared  from  1220  onïï- 
ard  in  certain  monuments  (cathedral  at  À^aédeburg,  Liebfrauen 
church  at  Trêves,  church  of  3.  Elisabeth  at  Marburg;  see  pages 
126,  120),  Dut  first  came  into  gênerai  use  about  1250.   The  e 
early  Gerrnan  Gothic  is  characterized  by:  -  simoly  treateô  oiers 
of  mostly  square  or  round  cross  section,  wiôn  orojectia^  nali 
columns,  rounds  m  the  ribs,  and  x,ne  simole  tracery  in  chiefly 
circular  lorms;  Windows  divided  in  two  oarts  with  small  and  g 
éraceful  columns  in  the  jambs  and  mullions;  natural  forms  of 
leaves  on  tne  capitals;  gablet  caps  of  buttresses, and  tne  exé- 
cution of  flying  buttresses  in  simoly  eut  forTiS. 

About  1300  set  in  the  high  Gothic  (best  oeriod)  witû  rioèly 
clustered  piers,  tne  equilateral  bointed  arch  (described  on  an 
equilateral  triangle)  in  doorways,  Windows  and  arcades,  finely 
divided  tracery,  whose  openin^s  however  were  still  early  como- 
osed  of  âeometrical  figures  ia  the  most  diverse  variations. 
Tne  .ïamDs  were  moulded  at  eacû  side  as  deeply  hollowed  rectan- 
éular  bands  (without  pro.iecting  rounds),  and  the  vault  rios 
were  profiled  in  pear  shaoe.   The  natural  fornis  of  the  orname- 
nts  were  conventionalizea.   The  outtresses  received  cscs  with 
finials,  and  the  flyin^  buttresses  had  an  architectural  Devel- 
opment.  Tower  architecture  is  treatea  in  s  srand  iianuer. 
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The  late  Gotnic  orevails  in  the  entire  15  th  century.   Tt  f 
favored  the  hall  type  of  church  without  transeots,  oreferred 
to  replace  the  clustered  oier  by  round  or  octagonal  suoports, 
iDostly  offlitting  rounds  and  caDitals,  so  that  the  ribs  directly 
iûtersect  the  piers  and  walls.  The  arohitecture  results  in  a 
very  rich  and  purely  ornamentally  conceived  form  oi  vaults  (s 
(star,  net  and  fan  vaults,  doubly  curved  ribs), and  employa  by 
oreferenoe  the  o^ee  arch  in  perforated  èables,  depressed  and 
shouldered  arohes  in  Windows,  the  fish  bladder  in  traoery,  lat- 
ticed  intersections  of  mouldings  in  colunins,  knobby,  withered 
;.;  'and  strongly  conventionalized  foliags  in  the  ornaments.   The 
portais  were  preierably  furnished  with  exoensive  and  splendid- 
ly  treated  porches  (iï'iô.  150). 

At  tne  end  oi  the  15  th  century  there  appeared  scattered  Re- 
naissance forms  from  the  South,  in  increasing  measure  after 
1500;  until  the  middle  of  the  lô  th  century,  thèse  were  minsl- 
ed  with  late  Gotnic  forms,  which  slowly  and  entirely  disaDoear- 
ed  as  a  resuit,  first  in  the  17  th  century  in  many  places. 

The  wealth  of  Sothic  monunients  an  German  soil  is  extremely 
ôreat,  so  that   on  account  of  the  limited  soace,  we  can  only  m 
mention  the  most  important  works  in  this  grouoing,  accordina 
to  tne  différent  architectural  provinces. 

In  the  Rhine  country  the  already  mentioned  (oase  31)  Liebfr- 
auen  church  at  Trêves  (1287-1250)  is  the  first  entirely  execu- 
ted  as  Gotnic,  and  a  church  structure  oarticularly  interestm^ 
by  its  form  of  ground  plan  as  a  central  design,  which  in  a  sd- 
irited  way  utilises  the  motive  éiven  in  the  choir  of  the  early 
Gothic  church  of  3.  Yved  at  Braisne  (near  Paris:  ^iè,    151).  It 
was  followed  by  the  church  of  S.  Slisabeth  at  :\^arburô  (1235-1 
1283),  a  hall  design  on  a  cross-shaoed  éround  clan  with  three 
polygonal  choirs  as  the  terinination  of  the  thrse  aisled  nave, 
with  tne  two  (sinéle  aisled)  transverse  winss  and  two  façade 
towers  with  massive  oointed  soires,  Lne  entire  exécution  beiné 
in  simple  and  noble  fonns.   The  foundation  churco  at  nioîDfen-i- 
î,  12Ô2-1273,  erected  by  an  architect  returned  from  Paris  (in 
opus  f ranciâenum) ,  is  a  cross-shaped  basilica  with  two  Ronanes- 
que  western  towers  from  an  earlier  central  buiidiné.   Of  the 
èreat  cathedral  at  Strasburâ  (oaée  36'.  wnose  liahty  iicuression 
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Goethe  once  described  witn  sucd  insoiratioa,  tûe  tnree  aisied 
basilican  and  spacious  nave  fi'ié.  152),  was  bailt  1250-1275, 
then  tfie  famous  façade,  the  isasteroiece  of  ërwin  of  Steinbach 
(died  1313),  and  in  the  15  th  century  the  comoleted  stone  3Di- 
re  of  the  tower  by  Johann  Bflltz  froi  3oloane  in  1439,  on  the 
whole  inorganic,  but  rising  to  a  neient  of  435.9  ft.  froaj  tce 
substructure  (foundation) .  On  tna  aiinster  at  i^'reibar^-i-3, 
(oa^e  36),  the  likewise  basilican  and  tnree  aisied  nave  was  be- 
gun  in  1253,  and  in  1354  the  noble  choir  built  after  toe  clans 
of  Johann  of  Smund,  witn  tne  i'rench  cathedral  ground  Dlân,nav- 
ing  choir  aisle  and  a  circle  of  chaoels  (only  cojoieted  in  1513). 
The  western  tower  was  olaced  on  a  simoie  square  substructure  , 
and  wonderfully  treated  above,  was  in  1301  carried  ud  above  t 
the  bel!  story.   In  beauty  of  oroocrtions  it  was  equaled  by  no 
other  one;  it  forms  the  "hidhest  and  clearest  exopession  of  t 
the  âothic  idea^.CFié.  93).  îhe  iiost  fnost  unified  and  âreatest. 
Dure  in  aatured  Gothic  forais  as  if  executej  witn  one  insoirat- 
ion,  architectural  work  is  fori-ed  Dy  tne  câtoedral  at  Oolo^ne, 
in  dimensions  surpassing  nearly  ail  otner  rrencn  anj  Serran  c 
churches,  founded  in  tne  year  124?.  (?ié.  153).   îha  cnoir  was 
comoletei  in  1322  entirely  afiier  tna  tyoe  of  ?rench  cathedral 
ground  Dlans  of  tne  bsst  oeriod  (oa^e  131^.   It  aliost  co'nole- 
tely  ccincides  witn  tnat  oi  the  catheàril  of  Asiens.  vhe   olan 
for  the  cathedra!  certainlv  was  by  naster  Gérard.   îne  tnree 
aisied  transeots  orojectia^  fron  the  side  walls  by  twc  bays  a 
and  the  five  aislsd  nave  were  orobably  couxienced  after  1322  a 
and  continued  until  1450.   Tnen  occurred  a  cause  for  nearly 
four  hundred  years  in  the  buildinà  ooerations.   Only  in  the 
19  th  century  the  nave  and  the  two  colossal  western  towers  we- 
re conioleted  after  the  rediscoverad  ancient  clans  and  witn  tne 
SDirited  oarticioation  of  Lhe  entirs  Gerian  nation.  Z\   tne  o- 
ther  oiore  iacortant  buildiass  of  tne  early  and  the  best  ceriods, 
the  oiagnificent  aïonastery  churco  ai,  .41tenberà-o-j  (1225-1257) 
follows  Prence  models.   8n  the  cathedra!  of  5.  Victor  in  Xant- 
en  the  choir  clan  is  formed  like  one  half  tne  Lieoirauea  chur- 
ch  at  Trêves.   In  riesse  the  church  of  S.^îisabetn  at  Marburé 
influences  a  séries  oi  buildin.^s,  auoa^â  whicû  are  tQe  crincic- 
a!  church  at  Aisield,  the  foundation  churco  at  A'etziar  and  Xioe 
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City  cburch  at  Prisdbere.   The  charmino  church  of  S.  Catherine 

at  OoDenheina  (1268-1317)  agrées  in  the  choir  plan  by  the  diaé- 
onally  placed  chaoels  with  the  tiiebirauen  church  at  Trêves,  b 
but  lollows  the  cathedral  of  Cologne  in  its  rich  buttress  Sys- 
tem, to  whose  school  is  likewise  to  be  referred  the  grand  cho- 
ir building  oi  the  minster  at  Aix^la-Shapelle  (see  volume  1, 
page  177).  In  the  15  tn  century  originated  the  Liebfrauen  ch- 
urch at  Worms-o-R,  a  cross-shaped  basilica  with  choir  aisle  a 
and  two  façade  towers,  and  the  church  of  3.  Willibrod  at  Wesel, 
a  heavy  five  aisled  basilica  witn  transepts;  thèse  éo  so  far 
in  richness  of  the  treatsent  of  the  ceilinô,  that  in  the  south- 
ern  side  aisle  two  Systems  of  ribs  are  arranged  above  each  ot- 
her,  the  lower  ones  extendins^  as  a  network  over  the  true  ceil- 
inà.  Of   the  churches  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  the  cathedral  of  Me- 
tz (Fia.  194),  substantially  erected  during  the  14  th  century, 
directly  refers  to  French  models,  particularly  of  Bheims.  The 
minster  at  Schlettstad-c  is  a  work  of  tua  early  oeriod,  and  li- 
kewise  3.  Martin  in  Oolmar  with  the  western  façade  completed 
in  the  15  th  century,  also  the  cburch  at  Rufach.   The  matured 
and  late  Qothic  style  is  represented  by  the  church  of  Thann. 

In  Southern  Germany  one  of  the  first  Gotnic  buildings  is  the 
basilican  nave  of  the  church  of  S.  Sebald  at  Nuremburé,  erect- 
ed in  the  second  half  of  the  13  th  century.   Frog  1381  -1373 
was  added  to  it  the  spacious  eastern  choir  as  a  hall  design. 
Ltikewise  the  nave  of  the  church  of  3.  Lorenz  there,  arransed 
without  transepts  (from  the  second  half  of  the  13  th  century) 
still  has  the  basilican  plan  and  a  very  beautiful  hall  choir, 
Built  in  1445-1472  after  the  plan  of  the  cathedral  architect, 
Oonrad  Soritzer  of  Regensburg.   The  façade  with  two  towers  re- 
tains a  noble  simolicity.  (?ié.  155 ).   The  first  complète  hall 
churcn  of  ^îuremberg  is  the  three  aisled  Prauen  church  with  s 
square  plan  with  single  aisled  choir,  erected  1355-1361,  rich 
éable  and  splendid  two  story  vestibule.  There  follow  it  the 
extreniely  richly  decorated  chapel  of  S.  Mary  at  WQrzburg  (aft- 
er 1377),  as  well  as  the  church  of  S.  Martin  at  Landshut  (Sègr 
un  before  1392),  the  Prauen  church  in  Ingoldstadt  (beéun  1425, 
cotTiPleted  aPout  1500),  and  tne  Prauen  ctouroh  at  Munich,  built 
1468-1433.   ïhe  tnree  buildings  last  mentioned  were  built  in 
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tne  brickwork  usual  in  the  région,  in  severe  and  somewhat  tas- 
teless  treatoient  of  the  lorms,  but  witft  grand  and  enclosed  in- 
ternai effect,   Tn  Augsburg  a  master  of  late  Gotnic,  Burkhard 
Engelberger,  again  attennpted  tne  earlier  scheme  of  the  cross 
basilica  in  the  ohurch  of  3.  Olrich  ("I4©4>>1499) ,  with  luxuria- 
nt treatment  in  the  latest  forms  of  the  Gothic  style.  To  the 
?rench  cathedral  System  returns  the  monastery  church  of  the 
neighboring  Kaisheim  (1358-1337),  a  basilican  oross  plan  with 
double  choir  aisles,  the  outer  one  oi  which  is  divided  in  cha- 
pels.  At  Regensburg  in  the  cathedral  was  carried  out  (after 
1275)  the  chief  work  of  Bavarian  Gothic  with  an  early  Sothic 
choir  of  three  polygonal  apses  arranged  after  the  Geraian  mann- 
er,  basilican  nave  in  three  aisles  from  the  14  th  century  and 
a  western  building  (Pig.  156)  with  a  triangular  porch  from  the 
15  th  century,  but  the  stately  pair  of  towers  were  first  comp- 
leted  in  the  second  half  of  the  19  th  century.   A  peculiar  pl- 
ace among  the  Gothic  churches  of  Bavaria  is  occupied  by  the 
twelve  sided  central  building  enclosed  by  low  polygonal  chape- 
Is,  of  the  monastery  church  at  Sttal  in  the  Bavarian  Alps,  fo- 
unded  in  1330  by  the  emperor  Louis  the  Bavarian,  oerhaps  with 
the  puroose  of  erectins  a  temple  of  the  Graal  after  Vrilhelm  v 
von  Sschenbâch's  Titurel. 

în  Swabia  the  already  mentionedfoundation  church  at  Wimpfen= 
i-T.  (page  120)  is  followed  by  the  church  of  S.  Mary  at  Reutl- 
.  ..  ingen  (1247-1343),  a  basilican,  spacious  and  nobly  treated  ci- 
ty  church  of  the  early  Gothic  style.   As  a  peculiar  création 
for  the  later  Swabian  churches  was  the  church  of  Heilige  Kreu- 
tz  in  Schwâbisch-GraSnd,  erected  by  Heinrich  Parler  (Arler)  * 
as  a  hall  structure  with  hall  choir,  begun  about  1330,  the  ch- 
oir building  in  1351,  and  completeâ  in  1521.   It  is  a  very  st- 
ately three  aisled  design,  whose  nave  is  seoarated  by  slightly 
projecting  transverse  aisle  from  the  elongated  choir.  This  h 
has  a  choir  aisle  with  a  circle  of  chapels  between  the  buttre- 
sses,  which  are  drawn  inward.  Gomplicated  star  and  net  vaults, 
that  rise  above  slender  round  oiers  with  low  capitals,  cover 
ail  interiors(^ig.  157);  rien  ornament  in  relief  enhances  the 
dignified  éeneral  inaoression.   ?he  same  system,  but  with  simp- 
1er  choir  endin^,  is  found  in  the  extremely  éraceful  Prauen  c 
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ciiurch  at  Esslingen,  begun  1324,  (Pig.  158),  in  the  érection 
of  which  witn  its  splendid  tower  were  enëaêed  tûe  nuost  irnoor- 
tant  Swabian  masters  (Ulricn  of  Snsineen,  Matthâus  Snsinâer 
and  Hans  Bôblinôer).   Hère  further  belong  the  hall  churches  of 
S.  Michael  at  Schwab isch-Gnaflnd  and  3,  George  at  Noràllngen  and 
at  Dinkelsbûhl,  also  with  hall  choirs,  while  the  foundation  c 
churcb  at  Stuttgardt  décides  for  the  earlier  fornu  of  choir,  a 
after  the  exaraole  of  the  ?rauen  church  at  Esslinéen.  To  a  ér- 
eat  work  of  the  first  rank  the  Swabian  school  of  architecture 
rose  in  the  minster  at  Ulm.  In  tnis  building  erected  as  a  ci- 
ty  parish  church  was  to  arise  an  uneoualed  monument  of  the  in- 
deoendent  and  heaven-asoiring  sensé  of  the  citizens  of  the  ci- 
ty  on  the  Banube,  in  that  Dowerfully  aroused  time  of  the  late 
middle  âges.   Designed  originally  (1377)  as  a  hall  plan  with 
three  aisles  of  equal  width  by  masters  froni  the  Gmflnd  family 
of  Parler,  the  building  was  transformed  into  a  flve  aisled  ba- 
silica  without  transverse  aisle  and  with  an  elongated  choir 
ending  in  a  half  decagon,  by  Ulrich  of  Snsingen,  the  greatest 
yrSerfflan  architect  of  his  time,  who  was  also  employed  in  Wilan, 
Strasburg  and  gsslingen,  taking  charge  of  the  building  in  Ulm 
in  1392.  The  side  aisles  were  comoleted  in  the  year  1500,  and 
the  magnificent  spire  of  the  imposing  western  tower,  which  by 
its  height  of  528.2  ot.  rises  about  18.4  ft.hiéher  than  the  t 
towers  of  Cologne  cathedral  and  thus  becomes  the  hiôhest  tower 
in  toe  world,  was  only  comoleted  in  the  year  1390,  according 
to  the  preserved  designs  by  Matthâus  Bôblinéer.   To  the  Swabi- 
an master  Vlatthia;?  of  Snsingen,  hh^  ^in   oc  th3  above  mentioned 
Ulrich,  is  also  due  the  minster  at  Berne,  a  pier  basilica  with- 
out transepts  and  with  a  stronély  orojectiné  Dorch  oceniné  by 
three  great  arches,  and  with  moderate  façade  towers. 

*  See   page   126  undef    the  note.      That  Heinriah  "Parler  may  paaa 
as    the   builder  of   the  Kreutz  ohuroh    is  oertai nly   an   aasumption, 
whose  oorreotness    is   not   yet  demonstrated    againat   ail    objecti- 
ons,   (See  Behio,    Sandàuoh  der   deutaohen  Kunatdenkm^ler,    fol.    3, 
page   147). 

In  Austria  the  hall  type  prevailed  after  the  middle  of  the 
14  th  century.   It  was  already  reoresented  in  1295  Dy  the  mag- 
nificent  choir  at  tieiliâenkreutz,  then  in  1300  by  tne  Augustin- 
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Augustinian  ctiurch  at  Vienna,  and  at  the  3ame  time  by  the  fam- 
ous  cathedral  of  S.  Steohen  thare,  one  of  the  raost  iniDortant 
Works  of  German  Qothic.  Tbe  three  aisled  nave  casses  into  a 
similar  choir  (dedicated  1340)  with  a  polygonal  termination 
of  the  aisles  after  the  south  Serman  manner.   In  stead  of  the 
transepts  are  arrangea  two  towers,  of  whioh  oncy  that  on  the 
south  side  was  built  îh  a  slender  pyramidal  form  rising  direct- 
ly  from  the  g  round  (dedicated  1433).   An  examvle   of  the  f^o.lf-n- 
ôiô    inu.:,-rv^,l  tr'aatiîient  is  j^iven  by  9ié,    159.   In  Bohemia  the 
cathedral  of  S.  Veit  on  the  Bradsohin  at  Prague  (Pig.  160)  is 
the  chief  work  of  the  Sothic  period.   It  was  beéun  in  the  year 
>^,;1344  by  master  Matthias  of  Arras,  called  from  France  by  the  e 
emperor  Oharles  IV,  as  a  oross-shaped  basilica  in  a  grand  sty- 
le after  the  aiodel  of  the  cathedral  of  Narbonne  with  round  ch- 
oir, choir  aisle  and  circle  of  chapels.  After  his  death  in 
the  year  1352  the  control  of  the  building  passed  to  the  Swabi- 
an  master  Peter  Parler,  son  of  master  Heinrich  of  GmSnd.  *  The 
latter  was  employed  for  40  years  on  the  structure,  completed 
the  choir  in  1385,  and  commenced  the  massive  tower  structure, 
which  took  its  place  over  the  south  transeot  as  at  the  cathed- 
ral of  S.  Stephen  in  Vienna,  but  was  only  finished  later.  To 
the  same  master  is  also  referred  the  church  of  S.  Barhara  at 
Kuttenberg  (begun  1386),  an  originally  three  aisled  and  later 
five  aisled  basilica  with  high  middle  aisle  vaulted  with  doub- 
ly  curved  ribs  (B^ig.  161),  a  low  choir  aisle  feetween  the  butt- 
resses,  which  are  moved  inward,  and  rien  butcress  systeii  iviuh 
doubled  flyin^  buttresses,  but  without  façade  towers.   îo  the 
school  01  this  master  also  belonés  the  Karlshofer  church  in 
Prague  (founded  1351).  On  this  the  nave  System  is  connected 
with  the  central  design,  since  the  nave  adjoins  an  octagonal 
structure,  that  was  oerhaos  influenced  Py  the  imoerial  chaoel 
at  Aix-la-Onapelle.   The  domical  stone  vault  coverin^  it  appe- 
ars  as  a  highly  important  structural  work. 

*  In  some  works   on    the   histofy    of   art    the  master   auGoeeding 
Matthias    of  Arras   as   aroht  tes  t   of    the  oathedral    of   S.    Veit   in 
Prague   is   named   Peter   Àrler.      This   appel l ation   has   been  démon- 
strated    to   be  a  Joooae    falsification   of    the   Swabian   name  of 
"Parler'* , 
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lû  middle  Sermany  some  arcnitectural  naonuments  already  naent- 
ioned  aiaong  the  works  of  the  transition  style  take  an  import- 
ant part  in  the  development  of  ttie  Gothic  style.  Of  basai  im- 
portance was  the  cathedral  at  flagdebur^,  (Pa^e  33).   Tt  still 
received  the  Romanesque  éround  plan,  but  with  the  Prench  form 
of  choir  with  choir  aiale  and  circle  of  chapels.   Its  structu- 
re was  be^un  in  the  old  forms  but  carried  on  after  1220  in  the 
Gothic  style;  only  in  the  14  th  century  was  it  partly  complet- 
ed  in  late  Sothic  forms.  Dikewise  the  construction  of  the  ca- 
thedral at  halberstadt  (F'ig,  162)  continues  through  the  13  th, 
14  th  and  15  th  centuries.  The  cathedral  at  Naumburé  received 
about  1270  its  early  Gothic  western  choir.  At  about  the  same 
time  the  cathedral  at  Meissen  was  foanded  as  a  basilican  olan 
v^^with  transverse  aisle,  whose  nave  was  changed  into  a  hall  chu- 
rch  in  the  14  th  century.  The  like  change  was  experienced  in 
the  14  th  century  by  the  spacious  church  of  S.  Mary  at  Mflhlha- 
usen  in  Thuringia,  now  with  five  aisées,  and  in  the  second  ha- 
If  01  the  15  th  century  by  the  three  aisled  cathedral  at  Srfu- 
rt,  enthroned  on  a  massive  substructure.   The  late  period  fur- 
ther  .produced  a  connected  group  of  hall  churches  in  the  east 
01  middle  Germany,  that  exnibit,  i,ne  octagonal  oiers  with  ooll- 
owed  sides  (shallow  flûtes)  and  the  shouldered  arch  (paée  96) 
in  the  Windows  as  soecial  peculiarities.  fiere  beloné  tne  chu- 
rch 01  3.  John  in  Plauen  (1450),  the  church  of  S.  Maria  in  Zw- 
ickau  (after  1465),  the  cathedral  at  Freiberg-i-3.  (after  1485), 
the  Anna  church  in  Annaberg  (1499),  the  Wolfgang  church  in  Sch- 
neeberg  (1515),  the  3ity  church  at  Pirna  (after  1502)  and  the 
9astle  church  at  Chemnitz  (1514-1525). 

In  Westphalia  the  hall  form  is  the  expressed  native  tyoe  of 
building,   We  hâve  already  referred  to  the  cathedrals  at  Pader- 
born  and  i^inden  (page  34).   Ihe  latter  can  also  be  counted  am- 
oné  the  chief  works  of  early  Gothic  on  account  of  its  scacious- 
ness  and  the  magnificent  décoration  of  its  nave  with  rich  blind 
tracery.   In  the  14  th  century ,there  orieinated  as  model  hall 
churches  with  nearly  square  éround  clans  tne  church  of  3.  Mar- 
ia at  Herford  and  the  Wiesen  church  at  3oest,  that  carried  to 
the  extrême  resuit  Dbev.flethic  orinciole  of  construction  by  om- 
ittiné  the  capitals  etc.   A  form  of  laréer  éround  plan  after 
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the  model  of  the  Hessian  churches  is  shown  by  the  Liebfrauen 
church  at  Mfinster  and  the  Qathariee  church  at  OshabrQck.   The 
two  aisled  porch  erected  in  1469-1474  in  the  place  of  the  nor- 
thern  side  aisle  of  the  cathedral  at  Brunswick  (Pig.  163)  is 
a  characteristic  show  pièce  of  mechanical  and  technical  abili- 
ty  of  stonecutters  in  the  late  Gothic  period. 

The  north  Serman  lowlands  oocupy  a  seoapate  olaoe  in  the  év- 
olution of  the  Gothic  style,  because  its  forms  are  changed  in- 
to  brickwork,  the  ancient  native  material.  With  the  splendid 
Oistercian  church  at  Ohorin  in  Brandenburé  (1374-1334)  appears 
a  fresh  brick  Gothic,  true  to  the  material,  that  was  further 
developed  by  the  iBendicant  Orders  succeeding  the  Oistercians. 
She  latter  brought  into  use  particularly  the  hall  construction. 
On  the  church  of  S.  Maria  in  Neubrandenburâ,  dedicated  1298, 
the  detached  mullions  and  tracery  recall  the  gable  on  the  itr- 
asburg  minster.  In  a  similar  manner,  but  considerably  richer 
in  treatraent  is  the  great  show  gable  concealing  the  three  ais- 
les  of  the  church  of  S.  Maria  at  Prenzlau  (1328-1340),  on  whi- 
ch  red  and  dark  glazed  bricks  alternate.  It  characterizes  mo- 
st  strikingly  the  spécial  style  of  the  Mark.   The  matured  rich 
style  of  brick  Gothic  at  the  ihange  from  the  14  th  to  the  15 
th  century  is  represented  by  the  church  of  S.  îvlaria  at  Kônigs- 
berg  in  the  Neumark  (tower  frèm  1458),  and  the  Catherine  chur- 
ch at  Brandenburg.   The  Stephen  church  in  Tangermtinde  (after 
1470)  is  old,  transforfued  into  a  Gothic  basilaca  with  choir, 
transverse  aisle  and  Chanel.  To  the  15  th  century  also  belong 
the  two  splendid  principal  churches  at  Stendal,  the  cathedral 
and  the  church  of  S.  Maria,  both  hall  churches  with  two  weste- 
rn towers. 

In  the  Saltic  provinces  the  brick  Gothic  develooed  a  luxuri- 
ant magnificence,  especially  in  the  Hansa  citiesl  Men  there 
left  the  Prench  cathedral  ground  plan  with  choir  aisle  and  cir- 
cle  of  chaoels  and  erected  the  buildings  accordiné  to  the  bas- 
ilican  scheme,  whereby  the  surfaces  of  the  façades  were  anima- 
ted  by  an  alternation  of  black  glazed  and  colored  bricks,  some- 
times  also  by  blind  tracery  on  a  white  ground.   The  ornamental 
décorations  were  in  terra  cotta  (S'ig.  164).   Thus  oriêinated 
the  church  of  S.  Maria  at  (jQbeck  (1270-1310),  the  church  of  S. 
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Maria  at  Rostock  in  the  14  th  century,  the  cburches  of  S.  Mar- 
ia and  01  3.  Sioolas  at  Wismar,  the  churohes  of  S.  Nicolas  at 
Greifswald  and  at  Stralsund,  and  amoné  monastery  churohes  the 
charming  Oistercian  churoh  at  Doberan.   The  hall  systeia  is  rep- 
resented  by  the  church  of  S.  Johann  at  Thorn,  beéun  in  1260, 
and  by  a  very  rich  monuraent  in  the  cathedral  at  Prauenberg,  c 
cofflpleted  1388,  îhe  two  gne&t   hall  churohes  of  S.  Peter  at  L 
[ifibeck,  five  aisled,  and  of  S.  Maria  at  Danzié,  a  three  aisled 
Dlan,  are  in  their  essential  architectural  parts,  works  of  the 
late  Sothic  of  the  15  tû  century. 

VI.  Italy. 
Already  about  1200,  and  thus  at  a  time  when  the  Gothic  in 
france  had  not  reached  full  maturity,  its  style  of  art  also  p 
penetrated  from  France  into  Italy  by  the  médiation  of  the  Cis- 
tercians.  But  what  characterized  the  northern  Sothic,  the  re- 
solution of  the  masses,  the  buttress  System  and  the  tendency 
toward  heiéht,  were  not  adopted  by  the  Italian  masters.  To  t 
their  inborn  art  feeling,  strengthened  by  many  centuries  of  e 
exercist  corresponded  only  wide  interiors  of  moderate  height 
and  a  horizontal  subdivision  of  the  masses.   And  yet  the  Gene- 
ral spirit  of  the  time  influenced  thera  so  strongly,  that  suop- 
orted  by  the  particularly  strong  influence  of  the  Cistercians 
in  Italy  and  that  of  the  succeeding  mendicant  Orders,  it  brou- 
ght  about  1850  a  complète  break  with  antioue  traditions,  which 
continued  until  the  end  of  the  14  th  century.   In  the  pointed 
arch  was  presented  a  welcome  means  of  covering  as  wide  interi- 
ors as  possible.  But  the  wall  surfaces  retained  their  south- 
ern  privilège  on  account  of  the  expressed  enjoyment  of  monumen- 
tal paintings.   The  wide-arched  middle  aisie  with  like  olaciné 
of  the  suDPorts  and  high  side  aisles,  over  whicn  in  tne  clear- 
story  remained  only  soace  for  small  and  frequently  circular  w 
Windows,  that  were  still  sufficient  beneath  the  southern  sky, 
produced  a  wonderfully  harmonious  internai  effect,  tnat  exhib- 
i  .)its  an  individuality  totally  différent  from  the  narrow  and  lo- 
fty  cathedrals  of  the  North.  (Compare  Pigs.  163  and  170  with 
130).  In  référence  to  the  création  of  the  interior,  the  érea- 
test  was  undertaken  on  Italian  soil;  for  no  cathedral  of  the 
North  equals  that  of  S.  Petronio  or  of  the  cathedral  of  Milan. 
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The  arohitectural  treatment  but  seldom  shows  the  strict  Soth- 
ic  principle;  this  remained  unknown  to  most  îtalian  architects. 
The  polygonal  pier  was  far  more  simoly  treated,  mostly  without 
regard  to  the  direct  relations  of  the  rounds  and  the  plan  or 
the  vaults.  On  the  relatively  stronély  developed  capitals  is 
bat  exceptionally  found  natural  foliage,  and  so  much  more  com- 
monly  the  bud  foroQs  of  the  transition  style  with  leaf  shapes, 
that  still  recall  the  aoanthus.  The  window  tracery  assumes  a 
flat  oharacter.  To  the  entire  exterior  is  lacking  the  rich  s 
subdivision  in  the  sensé  of  the  northern  Gothic.   The  low  and 
thereby  light  roofs  of  the  South  make  lower  side  walls  and  the 
buttress  System  is  unneoessary.  The  flyiag  buttress  can  be  e 
entireiy  omitted  in  view  of  the  hiéher  side  aisles,  in  conseq- 
uenee  of  which  the  clearstory  walls  extend  but  little  above  t 
the  side  aislesj  the  buttresses  assume  more  the  character  of 
Romanesque  wall  strips.  Not  infrequently  are  iron  rods  and 
even  aochored  wooden  beams  inserted  at  the  imposts  of  the  vau- 
lts to  receive  their  side  thrust.  (?ig.  170).   Towers  were  not 
included  in  the  gênerai  or^anism.   One  bell  tower  stood  beside 
the  building  as  if  detached.  (£ig.  171).   In  the  develooment 
of  the  façade  only  chiefly  the  Dointed  arches,  triforium,  the 
pattern-like  tracery  sables  and  linials  with  imitations  of  the 
crockets  and  cross-flowers  recall  the  northern  Gothic,   Very 
firequently  is  employed  A  means  foreién  to  the  nature  of  the  s 
style,  facings  of  marble  in  différent  colors.   The  western  fa- 
çade was  treated  as  a  oarticular  show  oiece.   The  enjoyment  of 
the  Italians  in  ornamental  accessories  rose  hère  to  an  extrav- 
agant abundance  of  sculotured  and  mosaic  décoration.  (Pig.  Iô9), 
In  the  éround  plan  occurred  the  cathedral  tyoe  in  comoarative- 
ly  small  measure.   The  churches  influenced  by  the  Cistercians 
and  Bi'ranciscans  generally  havs  the  rectanôQlar  enclosed  choir 
with  similar  side  chapels.   This  choir  plan  in  north  Italy  is 
joined  oy  a  tarer;  aisle-l  vialueï  nave,  ia  Tuscany  and  Umbria 
by  a  single  aisled  nave  with  visible  roof  framework. 

In  the  development  of  Italian-Sothic  art  lower  Italy  indeed 
précèdes  in  time.  The  abbey  churoh  of  the  Cistercians  at  Pos- 
sanuova,  erected  by  i'rench  architects  after  Prench  models  (ab- 
bey church  at  Pontiéni,  oaée  46),  was  already  dedicated  in  120S. 
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Its  influence  may  be  followed  in  numerous  churobes  between  the 

Tuscan  and  Adriatic  Seas,  in  the  south  to  Galabria  (Gosenza) 

.nd  in  the  north  to  Tuscany  (Siena),   But  the  chief  reéion  for 

tne  development  of  ItialiaQ-^Sothic  art  lies  in  uDper  and  oiidd- 

le  Italy,  oarticularly  in  Lombardy,  in  Tuscany  and  in  adjacent 

Ombria. 

In  upper  Italy  S.  Andréa  at  Vercelli  (after  1219)  is  the  ol- 
:: ..  dest  Gothic  church,   Its  clustered  oolumns  and  buttresses  per- 
mit the  récognition  of  tne  direct  influence  of  Parisian  early 
Sothic.  In  the  second  quarter  of  the  13  th  century  was  locat- 
ed  the  ëreat  architectural  activity  of  the  ?ranciscans,  and  in 
the  last  quarter  was  that  of  the  Dominicans.   S.  5'rancesco  in 
Bologna  (after  124ô)  represents  the  cathedral  type  with  choir 
aisle  and  square  chapels  (like  the  abbey  church  at  Pontigny  in 
Bur^undy) .   The  nave  still  followgtba  rastricted  system  of  va- 
ulting,  The  same  form  of  choir  is  shown  by  3.  Antonio  in  Pad- 
ua.  (1232-1307),  In  the  vaultinfi  of  the  nave  and  transverse 
aisle  are  expressed  hère  the  strong  influence  of  the  domed  Sys- 
tem of  3.  Marco  in  Venice.  About  the  end  of  the  13  th  century 
vaulted  churches  became  more  coœmon.   The  piers  became  round 
and  reoeived  octaéonal  abacuses.  îhen  arose  S.  Lorenzo  in  Vi- 
cenza  (1230),  the  Franciscan  church  dei  Frari  (1330  and  the 
9ominican  church  of  S.  Giovanni  e  Raolo  in  Venice  (1333).   S. 
Maria  del  Oarmine  in  Padua  (beéun  1373)  retains  the  Lombard 
construction  with  square  bays.   The  façade  is  the  noblest  ex- 
ample of  the  early  Sothic  style  of  upper  Italy. 

An  independent  position  is  Laken  by  the  famous  church  of  the 
Certosa  (Oarthusian  monastery)  near  Pavia  (?ié.  165),  built  a 
after  1348  by  Marco  di  Gampione  as  a  tnree  aisled  plan  with 
chapels  at  ooth  sides  of  the  nave,  transverse  aisle  and  choir, 
the  latter  arranged  as  thrse  equal  arms  of  the  cross  and  term- 
^linatiné  in  trefoil  form  with  tnree  apses.   The  vaults  are  poin- 
ted.   But  in  the  arcades  and  Windows  are  already  lounl  the  ro- 
und arches  of  the  early  Renaissance,  which  présents  one  of  its 
finest  and  most  maénificent  works  in  the  noble  marble  façade. 

To  the  founder  of  the  Oertosa,  duke  Galeazzo  Visconti,is  al- 
so  to  be  referred  the  princioal  church  in  the  Gothic  of  uoper 
îtaly,  the  cathedral  of  Milan.   It  was  commenced  in  1386  as  a 
cross-shaoed  blan  with  five  aisled  nave  in  the  Dasilican  char- 
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Dasilioan  character,  but  without  clearatories.   The  two  outer 
side  aisles  are  oonsiderably  lower  than  the  middle  one;  the 
transepts  are  three  aisled,  the  choir  octadonal  with  choir  ai- 
sle  and  without  the  oirèle  of  chaoels.   In  its  entire  struct- 
ure with  clustered  oiers  and  develooed  System  of  buttresses  is 
expressed  the  influence  of  northern  art  fBuch  more  stronsly  tn- 
an  in  the  other  Gothic  cathedrals  of  Italy.   Duriné  the  érect- 
ion of  the  building  Serman  masters  were  frequently  called  in, 
like  Heinrich  Parler  of  Ginflnd  and  Ulrich  of  Snsingen  (see  oa^e 
124),  when  the  Italian  arcoitects  helolessly  attacked  the  res- 
ulting  structural  dif f iculties.  The  colossal  structure  reach- 
ed  completion  first  in  the  19  t.h  century,  after  it  had  beceiv- 
ed  many  additions  in  later  times,  foreign  to  its  style  forms. 
But  in  its  entire  external  architecture,  executed  in  noble  wh- 
ite  marble,  the  Milanese  cathedral  appears  as  a  luxuriant  con- 
servatory  of  the  richest  sculptured  ornamental  work  (Fig.  16ô), 
that  covers  the  nowise  harmonious  oréanism  of  the  buildiné  li- 
ke a  splendid  state  éarment.  Yet  far  éreater  than  the  cathed- 
ral of  Milan,  whose  internai  area  is  equaled  by  no  other  Goth- 
ic church  in  the  world,  the  rich  city  of  Bologna  conceived  the 
idea  of  establishing  a  church  dedioated  to  its  greatly  venera- 
ted  orotectiné  saint,  S.  Petronio.   Accordiné  to  the  plan  des- 
igned  by  Antonio  di  Vicenzio  of  Bologna  with  the  assistance  of 
Pra  Andréa  Manfredi,  a  colossal  structure  of  unheard  of  dimen- 
sions should  arise  with  a  length  of  70S.7  ft.  and  a  width  of 
355. ô  ft,  across  the  transepts.  (The  corresponding  dimensions 
y  ot   the  Milanese  catnedral  are  485.3  and  268,7  ft.)»  as  a  three 
aisled  basilica  of  the  cathedral  type,  yet  with  square  ohapels 
(acoording  to  the  précèdent  of  S.  Francesco  thsre,  see  page 
132),  which  should  also  extend  âlonâ  botii  sià-;<  of  the  transe- 
pts and  01  the  nave.   Qnfortunately  only  the  nave'  came  to  be 
erected.  Political  occurrences  and  the  beéinniné  of  the  Rena- 
issance brought  the  building  to  a  stand.   In  the  year  1647  it 
was  decided  to  not  continue  the  work  further  and  to  terminate 
the  nave  by  a  saiall  choir  niche.   But  even  as  a  fragment,  S. 
Petronio  présents  to  us  the  most  perfect  interior  in  Italian 
Sothic.  Of  the  small  Gothic  churches  of  UDper  Italy,  S.  Waria 
in  Strada  at  Monza  (after  1393)  affords  an  attractive  example. 
(Pi^.  1Ô7). 
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In  middle  ïtaly  alraady  in  t22B,  thus  at  a  time  when  Sermany 
could  sbow  no  real  Gothic  prinoioal  churches,  one  of  tne  cbief 
Gothic  churches  of  Italy  was  founded  in  3,  ^rencesco  at  Assizi. 
Tbe  hijih  terraced  site  was  utilized  for  the  construction  of  a 
lower  church,  over  wbich  rises  a  single  aisled  uDoer  cburcn, 
consisting  of  five  square  bays,  of  wnicn  the  eastern  one  is  ex- 
tended  by  an  altar  apse,  and  at  both  sides  by  somewhat  smaller 
bays  forming  transeots.   Bold  wall  oiers,  subdivided  in  tbe 
sensé  of  the  nortbern  architecture,  suDoort  the  cross  vaults 
and  their  ribs,  treated  as  wide  moulded  supports.   Tbe  effect 
of  tnis  unified  and  undivided  interior  is  uncooimonly  dignified 
and  imposing,  being  supoorted  by  the  artistioally  very  import- 
ant frescos,   The  ^hurchsj  built  by  the  s^ranciscans,  of  S.  ?r- 
ancesco  at  Siena,  Bistoja,  Pisa  and  Sortona  hâve  the  ground  d 
plan  of  the  monastery  churohes  of  the  Cistercians  witb  square 
and  cross  vaulted  choir,  that  is  flanked  by  similarly  arranged 
oj-small  chaoels,  Tneir  most  important  and  truly  grand  work  is 
tne  great  church  of  S.  Groce  in  Florence,  beôun  in  1294  after 
the  plans  of  the  cathedral  architect  Arnolfo  di  Gambio  as  a 
three  aisled  and  soacious  basilica  witb  transeots,  wbich  are 
enlarged  on  the  eastern  side  by  ten  chaoels,  wbocse  centre  is 
occuDied  by  tbe  polygonal  choir.  Tbe  interior  exhibits  in  the 
middle  and  side  aisles  tne  visiPle  framework  of  tne  roof. (nie. 
1Ô8).   Tbe  dazzling  white  marbèe  façade  is  a  work  of  tne  19  th 
century  executed  after  an  old  design. 

Otnerwise  tbe  churcbes  of  tbe  mendicant  Orders  are  externally 
plain  rough  brick  buildinés,  whose  façades  still  await  their 
fâcings.   The  Dominicans  followed  basai  orinciples  similar  to 
tbose  of  the  îranciscans,  but  besides  the  sinéle  and  three  ais- 
led churcbes  with  visible  roof  framework  also  treated  such  wi- 
tb vaults,  and  oriéinated  tbe  beautiful  three  aisled  and  vaul- 
ted and  cross-shaoed  basilica  of  5.  )iiaria  Novella  in  Florence, 
begun  in  1273  oy  the  Bominicans  Sisto  and  Ristori,  coDQDleted 
in  1357  Dy  JacoDo  Talenti.   ":.  i^  t-ne  noblest  work  oï  "^a.SvVV] 
notoio.  *  Its  System  is  afterwards  met  witb  in  the  cathedral 
of  Arezzo,  located  farther  eouth.   Giovanni  ^isano  erected  in 
Pisa  tbe  famous  Gampo  Santo  (1278-12S3)  a  rectaneular  cloister 
surrounded  by  portocos  internally  oeside  the  cathedral*  The 
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little  church  of  S.  Maria  délia  Spina  there  was  built  in  1230 
and  enlarged  in  13231has  a  rich  marble  show  façade,  on  which 
tfte  luxuriant  finals  are  qaite  loosely  claced. 

ÎJae  epoch-fflaking  chief  créations  of  the  Gothic  in  middle  It- 
aly  are  the  great  cathedrals  of  Siena,  Orvieto  and  Florence, 
rphe  cathedral  at  Siena  was  begun  before  1250  as  a  three  aisled 
3^nave  with  similar  transepts  and  a  choir,  that  appears  as  a  con- 
tinuation 01  the  nave  and  ends  in  rectangular  form,  The  piers 
with  square  nucleus  anifl  four  half  columns  are  faced  with  alter- 
nate  courses  of  white  and  darkgreen  marble.   The  entire  inter- 
ior  is  covered  by  round  arched  cross  vaults;  over  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  nave  and  the  transepts  rises  an  inorganically  pla- 
ced  dôme  over  a  hexagon  set  diagonally  and  changing  above  into 
a  twelve-sided  polygon.  A  true  masterpiece  is  the  façade  des- 
igned  by  Giovanni  Pisano  in  1284,  executed  in  light,  dark  and 
red  marbles,  furnisbed  with  overrich  sculptures,  on  which  scar- 
cely  one  stone  remains  without  ornament.  (?ig.  169). 

*  Michael   Angelo   was   ao   enraptured    by    the  ohuroh  of  S.    Maria 
Mouella,     that   he  oalled    it   hia    bride. 

In  striking  contrast  to  it  is  executed  the  façade  of  the  ca- 
thedral of  Orvieto.  The  building  was  commenced  before  12S5  a 
and  from  1310  was  carried  on  by  the  Siena  arcoitect  Lorenzo  «3 
Maitani.   The  architectural  members  hère  hâve  somewbat  reduced 
projections  in  favor  of  an  unusually  rich  and  splendidly  color- 
ed  mosaic  ornamentation.  Not  only  do  the  tympanums  and  wall 
panels  gleam  with  figure  compositions  on  a  gold  ground  in  glow- 
ing  splendor  (indeed  but  partially  belonging  to  the  14  th  cen- 
tury),  but  also  ail  purely  structural  members,  even  the  finia- 
Is  are  covered  by  mosaic  décoration.   The  interior  is  a  three 
aisled  columnar  basilica  witn  visible  ornamented  roof  framing 
over  the  nave  and  vaulted  transeots  and  choir,  that  terminâtes 
just  like  that  in  Siena. 

The  cathedral  in  Florence  was  begun  in  1296  by  Arnolfo  di  C 
Oambio,  was  interrupted  repeatedly,  and  after  long  conférences 
and  several  compétitions  was  comoleted  in  the  year  1462  by  dif- 
férent masters,  among  whom  are  to  be  named  the  famous  painter 
Giotto  di  Bondone,  B'rancesoo  'f'alenti,  and  the  great  Roman  mas- 
ter  PiliDpo  Brunelleschi.   The  great  aim  of  tne  Florentines  w 
was  to  establisn  in  it  a  work,  which  snould  surpass  ail  other  - 
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cburches  of  Italy.  Tfae  ground  clan  is  oomposed  of  a  three  ais- 
led  nave  with  four  continuous  bays  and  a  central  structure,  t 
that  coDsists  of  an  octagonal  domed  soace  and  of  three  polygo- 
-nal  apses  oocupying  tbe  places  of  the  transepts  and  choir.   T 
The  apses  are  each  enlarged  by  five  square  chapels  lying  betw- 
een  the  buttresses,  that  are  drawn  inward.  In  the  structure 
the  Gothic  style  assumes  an  expressed  Italian  character,  where 
the  ornamental  forms  of  the  Sothic  are  fused  with  antique  sub- 
divisions and  arrangement  of  lines.   îhe  interior  (P'ig.  170) 
is  more  effective  by  the  bold  proportions  of  the  arches  of  wi- 
de  span,  than  by  the  oerfect  harmony  of  ail  parts,  the  exteri- 
or  by  the  facing  with  white  and  dark  green  marble  slabs.  The 
main  façade  was  even  oommenced  in  the  14  tn  century,  was  rich- 
ly  adorned  by  statues  and  reliefs,  but  in  158?  as  being^oppos- 
ed  to"  architectural  rules  and  reason",  it  was  removed  and  on- 
ly  erected  anew  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  19  th  century  with 
référence  to  the  ancient  plans.  In  perfected  beauty  parades 
the  bell  tower  erected  beside  the  cathedral.  (?ié.  171).   Gio- 
tto  desiàned  the  plans  in  1334,  which  were  also  retained  in 
gênerai  by  tne  later  architects.   Tne  tower  rises  from  a  squa- 
re ground  area  undiminished  to  a  heiâht  of  275.6  f t. ,  and  ind- 
eed  bas  an  enrapturing  effect  by  its  dignified  marbel  coveriné, 
finely  treated  cornices,  and  the  rich  nandling  of  the  Windows, 
ever  becoming  larger  upwards.  (tj'is.  172). 

Ail  thèse  charcbes  belong  to  the  basilican  type.   The  hall 
System  is  only  represented  in  the  Sothic  period  in  Italy  in  t 
theCBtJ&edEal  of  Perugia  with  three  aisles  of  equal  height,  af- 
ter  tne  nortnern  manner  (as  in  the  church  of  S.  E'disabeth  at 
Marburg).   It  was  begun  in  1300,  Dut  oroDably  first  transform- 
ed  into  a  Gothic  hall  churco  by  its  rebuildin^  in  1447.   To 
the  15  th  century  likewise  oelongs  tne  cathedral  bf  Fienza,  w 
which  on  the  order  of  tne  rooe  was  i'nitated  from  an  Austrian 
hall  churcû,  but  only  appears  Gothic  in  the  éround  Dlan  and 
the  treatment  of  the  vaults,  while  the  architectural  détails 
and  the  façades  already  exhibit  the  forms  of  the  early  Renais- 
sance. 

The  capital  city  oi  Rome  remained  lar  behind  in  the  rich  and 
éreat  architectural  activity  oi  tne  cities  oi  uoper  and  middle 
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Italy,  on  account  of  tbe  unfoevorsble  politiccîl  conditions  — 
the  noble  familles  were  in  strong  eniràty  in  the  Gothéc  period 
witb  each  other,  the  people  and  the  Papacy.   The  Cosmati  (paée 
53)  indeed  enriched  tbeir  oninor  architectural  works  with  6oth- 
ic  forme,  and  had  created  n-aénificent  wcrks,  with  which  lurth- 
ermore  the  works  of  Florentine  masters  competed  even  on  Roman 
soil.   The  single  great  architectural  work  of  Sothic  in  Kome 
û  is  the  vaulted  church  of  S.  Maria  sopra  Minerva,  erected  after 
128C  by  the  Dominicens,  whose  three  aisled  nave  is  enlarged  by 
side  chapels,  and  wnose  transepts  likewise  end  in  choir  chapels, 
the  middle  one  terminating  with  a  semicircular  8Dse. 

In  lower  Ttaly  the  dry  early  9othic  developed  in  the  time  of 
the  Bobenstaufens,  but  still  rather  remaininé  in  the  transiti- 
on stage,  was  introduced  by  the  Oistercian  church  at  i'ossanuc- 
va  (page  131),  under  the  ffrench  monarchs  of  the  house  of  ^n.iou 
(1266-1442)  was  succeeded  by  a  "decomposed  and  reduced  late  G 
Gothic*'  of  a  Burêundian  tyie,  of  which  S.  Lorenzo  in  Naples  ( 
(1266-1324),  a  church  of  the  cathedral  type  with  choir  aisle 
and  five  radial  chapels,  represents  the  most  important  monum- 
ent,. In  Sicily  the  earnest  Norman  architectural  forms  are  com- 
bined  with  the  gayer  Mobammeden  ornament  and  the  Byzantine  sp- 
lendor  of  pictures  into  a  barmonious  unity  of  peculier  maénif- 
icence.  (Pig.  173),   The  oorch  of  the  south  side  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Palermo  (Fié.  174)  is  a  work  of  this  style  from  the  m 
middle  of  the  14  th  century, 

Offshoots  of  the  Gothic  of  lower  Italy  aise  fcund  admission 
fartèer  Fast  in  Cyprus  by  the  médiation  of  the  crusades,  where 
among  others  the  metropolitan  church  of  S.  Sophia  in  Nicosia, 
erected  at  the  besinnine  cf  the  13  th  century,  ekbibits  e  plan 
allied  to  the  cathedrals  at  Sens  and  Paris,  y  et  wantice  the  c 
circle  cf  chapels.   Fven  in  the  Holy  Land  may  ce  ïollowed  the 
échos  of  this  style  in  cnurcn  arcnitecture,  even  if  then  are 
also  proved  now  in  few  architectural  remains. 

VI.   Spain  and  Portugal. 
About  the  middle  of  the  13  th  century  the  Gothic  style  found- 
entrance  intc  the  îberian  ceninsula,  and  indeed  it  wes  the  art 
style  of  northern  France,  which  in  its  full  maturity  was  chie- 
fly  introduced  by  the  médiation  of  the  Cistercians.   Yet  thè 
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Style  only  attained  Hère  in  a  limited  sensé  to  an  independent 
develoDiïient,   The  two  youné  Christian  kinedoiris  of  Aragon  and 
Castile  were  in  the  13  th  and  14  th  centuries  too  inuch  occupi- 

//f:)  ed  with  the  arranéement  of  their  political  conditions,  to  be 
able  to  dévote  themselves  to  an  energetic  lostering  of  art,  a 
and  likewise  Portugal,  and  when  in  the  course  of  the  15  th  cen- 
tury  the  people  of  the  Iberian  péninsule  were  favored  by  the 
epoch-makin.g  discoveries  of  their  seamen,  and  rose  for  8  prief 
period  to  a  world  supremacy,  by  wbich  unexpected  wealth  flowed 
to  them,  then  men  were  compelled  to  call  foreién  artists  ioto 
the  country,  Ohiefly  Netherlanders,  Sermans  and  Italiens  were 
invited.  On  the  works  instituted  by  them  was  gradually  lormed 
an  indépendant  and  naturel  style  of  art,  but  wbich  was  less  e 
expressed  in  the  lorm  of  plan  of  the  buildings,  than  in  their 
spaciousness  and  luxuriant  and  ornemental  treatment  of  the  so- 
uthern  character. 

In  Spain  the  churches  retained  the  high  enclosure  of  the  pr- 
riests'  choir  in  the  middle  aisle  (page  57),  placed  their  most 
sacred  chapel  (capilla  major)  instead  of  the  northern  choir, 
connectiné  this  with  the  priests'  choir  by  a  latticed  passeée. 
'The  side  aisles  were  enlarged  by  rows  of  cbapels,  that  were 
frequently  continued  at  ail  external  walls.   In  regard  to  the 
form  of  ground  plen,  there  eppesred  such  a  great  préférence 
for  the  French  cathedral  System  with  choir  aisle  and  rich  cir- 
cle  of  chapels,  that  men  firmly  adhered  long  to  there,  even  d 
during  the  victorious  advancement  of  the  Renaissance.   Also  in 
this  the  Spanish  cathedrals  pursue  a  course  peculier  to  them 
in  that  they  retain  the  cloister  and  even  treat  it  richly,  wfc- 
ile  the  principal  northern  churches  of  the  bishops'  omit  it  a 
as  a  rule  after  the  13  th  century.   As  in  the  gênerai  plan  se 
also  in  the  axiel  relations  and  the  like  were  the  prototypes 
of  northern  France  at  first  determinative.   With  the  beginning 

,C  /  of  the  14  tn  century  appear  more  stronély  the  influences  of  t 
the  art  stylo  cf  southern  France.  Tne  architects  first  of  ail 
aimed  to  create  grand  interiors,  and  they  completed  thèse  with 
very  importent  structural  works.   But  thereby  also  the  basili- 
can  tyîie  first  disappeered  in  the  northeast  and  in  the  15  th 
and  16  th  centuries  in  ail  Spain.  Church  architecture  turned 
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to  the  hall  System,  which  favored  tbe  endeavor  for  a  unified 
treatment  of  the  icterior.   Tbis  apoears  in  the  northern  prov- 
inces in  its  pure  form,  but  in  the  middle  and  southern  régions 
passée  intc  a  peculier  develcpnent.   There  the  buildings  assu- 
me a  very  wide  plan  in  the  form  of  a  sliéhtly  elonéated  rectan- 
gle with  five  or  seven  aisles,  among  which  the  middle  and  thet 
taken  as  the  transverse  aisle  are  but  moderately  wider  than  t 
the  others  and  are  but  little  higher.  The  eastern  side  termi- 
nâtes either  in  a  rectangle  or  in  small  chaoels,  which  are  re- 
peated  along  the  sides.  Thus  thèse  Spanish  churcb  buildings 
approximate  in  the  form  of  ground  plan  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  mosque  usual  among  the  Moors, 

The  structure  continues  in  the  forms  of  its  prototype,  on  w 
which  the  works  are  based,  or  with  which  the  oiasters  were  aco- 
uainted  in  their  native  country.  Therefore  it  is  very  rich  in 
changes.   But  the  window  openinés  were  ehiefly  limited  to  smal- 
1er  dimensions  in  comparison  to  those  of  the  northern  churches. 
The  heights  of  the  side  aisles  as  a  rule  were  reduced  outward 
(as  at  tbe  catbedral  of  Milan,  page  133).  The  tower  structure 
over.  the  crossing,8lready  peculiar  to  Soanish  churches  in  tbe 
Romanesoue  period  (cimborio,  paée  58),  was  retained  and  treat- 
ed  with  particular  richness.  fPié.  177). 

In  architecture  and  décoration  the  Spanish  art  spirit  first 
appeared  more  stronély;  there  developed  that  rich  and  ilourisb- 
ing  late  Gothic  style,  which  the  Spaiiards  desiénete  as  ''esti- 
lo  florido*'.  i^lfflost  the  entire  second  hali  of  this  century  be- 
/V--loD^s  to  it.   It  is  also  much  permeated  by  Moorisb  motives,  b 
but  follows  the  basai  course  of  the  luxuriant  Flamboyant  (Pig. 
175).   Besides  it  the  Mude.jar  style  (see  volume  1,  paée  124) 
practised  by  the  i^oorish  workmen  and  artists,  more  indeed  in 
palaces  than  in  churcb  buildinés,  reached  a  splendid  developm- 
ent,  to  whict  î^oorisb  technics  the  tbe  i^oorish  ornamental  sty- 
le, with  the  adoption  of  Gothic  lines  and  décorative  forms, 
éave  its  individual  stamp.  (?ié.  17^), 

About  the  end  of  the  15  th  century  appeared  an  enrichment  of 
the  ornamental  expédients  of  architecture  peculier  to  Spanish 
ert.   In  the  continued  endeavor  to  beiébten  the  artistic  effe- 
ct,  the  ornemental  forms  of  métal  work,  particularly  those  of 
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the  éoldsmith's  art,  wbich  then  ilourisbed  greetly  ir  SDain, 
also  found  entrer.ce   into  architecture  at  a  tiose,  in  wbich  the 
ne?/  Renaissance  motives  came  tbere  from  Ttaly.   Thus  oriéinat- 
ed  the  Plateresco,  i.e.,  "éolàsmith 's  style'%  in  which  the  fl- 
ourisbing  Flamboyant  was  fused  witb  the  fine  oatterns  of  the 
Mudejar  and  the  éléments  of  the  early  Italien  Renaissance  into 
an  extraordinarily  éraceful  and  sbowy  art  style.   Its  beéinn- 
ings  go  back  to  the  year  148C,  but  it  only  reache  full  iraturi- 
ty  in  the  16  th  century. 

ïhe  tbree  chiei  works  o^  Soanish  Gothic  ci  the  13  tb  century 
belong  to  the  school  of  northern  France;  thèse  are  the  cathed- 
rals  of  Burgos,  Toledo  and  Léon.  The  catbedral  cf  Burgos  (Fiè- 
177)  was  founded  in  1221,  and  is  a  three  aisled  cboss-shaced 
basilica  witb  choir  aisle  and  rich  circle  of  chapels.   The  na- 
ve  bas  clustered  oiers  with  massive  round  oiers  in  the  chcir 
, • and  rich  décorations  on  bases  and  shafts.   The  lacece  fcrms 
the  show  Diece  of  Soanish  Sothic  architecture.   The  twc  state- 
ly  western  towers  were  erected  in  comolete  consistency  by  a  € 
German  master  Johann  from  Cologne  (1442-1456).  (Fié.  179).  Yet 
more,  irnoosinély  clanned  in  nroportions  is  the  catbedral  ci  To- 
lède (Fie.  130),  begun  1227,  with  a  double  cnoir  aisles  and  e 
circle  of  cnaoels,  that  are  continued  to  the  western  fecede, 
adorned  internally  by  richly  subdivided  oiers  and  sclendid  sh- 
ow décoration,  interwoven  in  which  are  J^'ocrish  motives  ci  many 
kinds.   The  catbedral  of  Léon  was  built  in  the  second  half  oi 
the  13  th  century  and  bears  stron&ly  exoressed  the  traits  cf 
the  Gotnic  cf  northern  France,  that  may  be  recoenized  in  the 
almost  complète  resolution  of  the  walls  into  the  windcws.   Ir 
the  lines  of  its  rlan,  it  follows  the  System  of  the  clan  cf  t 
the  catbedral  of  Rheims.   ^t  the  end  of  the  13  tb  century  was 
also  commencée  the  catbedral  of  Barcelona  (I29(r-r44t  ) ,  a  tbree 
aisled  building  witb  chaoels  between  the  buttresses  moved  inw- 
ard,  arches  of  very  wide  soans  on  unusually  slender  tiers,  ai- 
ry  J^alleries  over  the  side  aisles,  and  a  but  moderately  raised 
middle  aisle.   Yet  wider  is  the  middle  aisle  of  V'aria  del  Vsr 
in  Parcelona  (1328-1383 ) ,  widest  of  ail  churches  en  the  Scani- 
-■  sh  mainiand  beini?  that  of  the  colle^iate  church  cf  Vanresa  (r 
(near  Barcelona)  with  a  distance  cf   jC   ft.  retween  axes.   Fut 
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even  this  dimension  is  still  inferior  to  that   oi  64  ft.  in  the 
ffiiddle  aisle  ci  the  cathedral  in  Palme  on  the  island  of  Malor— 
ca,  allied  to  the  cathedral  of  Florence  in  sDaciousness,   Pin- 
ally  the  cathedral  of  Gerona  (in  northeast  Spain)  in  its  sing- 
le aisled  nave  extended  by  chapels  and  placed  before  the  tbree 
aisled  choir,  —  it  was  oriéinally  plaened  with  three  aisles, — 
reaches  in  the  four  crose  vaults  a  span  of  73.0  ft.,  tbe  érea- 
test  span  of  a  vault  in  ail  mediaeval  architecture. 
-"   Tbe  hall  type  is  solendidly  represented  by  the  cathedral  of 
Saraeossa.  (Zaraéoza).   Tbis  building  was  erected  sfter  1316 
as  a  rectangular  ground  plan  with  five  aisles  and  five  bays  in 
each,  a  row  of  chapels  on  both  sides,  transepts,  wbich  do  not 
Project  beyond  the  line  of  the  cbapelf,  three  abses  and  a  cim- 
borio,  tbe  largest  hall  church  in  the  world.   ?be  chief  work 
of  the  15  th  century  is  the  cathedral  of  Seville,  plaoned  in 
colossal  dimensions  and  built  after  1403  on  the  site  of  the 
old  chief  mosque.  Its  ground  plan  bas  tbe  form  of  a  rectangle, 
including  a  five  aisled  nave  and  single  transverse  aisle  with 
the  same  width  as  the  middle  aisle,  with  rows  of  chapels  betw- 
een  the  buttresses  drawn  inward  sloné  both  longer  sides  and  at 
the  altar  end.   By  the  strcné  élévation  of  the  side  aisles,  t 
the  interior  makes  tbe  impression  of  a  hall  church.   ^11  rooms 
bave  cross  vaults  with  the  exception  of  the  crossing,  that  is 
covered  by  a  domical  vault  instead  of  the  cimborio,  that  fell 
in  1518.   The  tow:ir  in  its  lower  portions  belonged  to  the  mos- 
que, the  famous  Giralda,  tbe  emblem  of  Seville,  and  serves  a6 
the  bell  tower,   0i  the  hall  type  native  in  the  north  is  tbe 
church  at  Uedioa  del  Oamoo,  and  of  the  hall  churchss,  the  mon- 
astery  church  of  S.  Juan  de  los  Reyes  in  T'oledo  (after  1477), 
treated  in  the  most  luxuriant  Plateresco,  are  to  be  mentioned, 
and  whose  splendid  cloister  is  représentée  in  Fig.  151. 

Fven  in  the  16  th  century  Gothic  architectural  wcrks  of  imc- 
ortance  were  erected  in  Spain;  the  cattedral  oi  Salamanca,  be- 
gun  in  1512,  desiéned  by  Anton  ?ées  and  Alfonso  Rodrigue?,  ca- 
thedral erchitects  of  Toledo  and  Seville,  and  that  is  a  mean 
between  tnose  of  Toledo  end  Seville,  bas  a  three  aisled  plan 
with  rows  of  chapels  on  three  sides,  and  shows  a  developed  but- 
tress  System  in  the  structure,  and  further  the  cathedral  of  S 
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Segovie,  erected  efter  1522  en  noble  and  still  cure  lete  Goth- 
ic  foriTiS,  as  well  as  the  cathedral  cf  Sranada ,  beéun  in  1523 
by  ïnrigue  de  Eêas  (a  brother  of  tbe  previously  nientioned  Ant- 
on Keas),  wbich  ftowever  only  sbows  the  Gotbic  desién  in  tbe 
éround  pian,  but  tbe  structure  is  entirely  arranéed  in  the  fc~ 
rms  cf  tbe  Renaissance. 

Portugal  likewise  in  the  13  tb  and  14  tb  centuries  did  not 
attain  an  artistic  indeoendence  (Fie.  59).   The  international 
Sotbic  imported  from  France  and  Spain  at  first  only  occasional- 
ly  exhibits  Moorisb  tenciencies.  ?irst  about  tbe  end  of  tbe 
15  tb  century  with  the  éreat  politicel  rise  of  tbe  country  ap- 
peared  an  independent  and  ricb  art  climax,  tbat  (after  1480) 
runs  oarallel  to  the  development  of  the  Plateresoue  style  in 
Spain,  but  in  Portugal  tbe  .Moorish  mode  of  ornementation  beco- 
mes  stron^er  and  later  (after  Vasco  di  Gama's  return  froir,  tbe 
Sast  Indies  in  tbe  year  1499).,  evec  Inaian  forms  are  adoPted. 
In  tbe  16  tb  century  with  tbis  loxurient  style  (arte  iranueljne) 
after  the  éreat  king  Pinanuel  (1495-1521)  *  are  combined  tbe  f 
forms  of  tbe  early  Italian  Renaissance.   Thèse  were  chiefly  i 
introduced  into  Fortugeese  art  by  the  Italien  master  Andréa 
Sansovino,  who  was  called  to  Lisbon  by  ffmanuel's  oredecessor, 
Jobann  II,   To  this  were  yet  added  finally  numercus  motives  of 
Netberlandish  art  by  means  of  sea  vcyaees.   The  architecturel 
and  ornairental  forirjs  eo  oriéinated  did  not  in  tbe  end  crove 
progressive  and  faitbful;  but  considered  by  tbemselves,  they 
'"\'  still  form  en  interesting  mode  of  expression  with  s  peculierly 
fascinatiné  charm.  (Fié,  182). 

*  Under'    the   mise   gouefnmenî   cf    this   monarch    blossomed    the 
*^ golden   âge'*   for   Portugal , 

As  the  earliest  work  is  to  be  mentioned  tbe  Cistercien  ebur- 
ch  of  Alcobaca,  elready  coDimenced  in  the  Romanescue  cericd  and 
dedicatec  in  1222  (oage  59),  whose  choir  represents  the  ëuréun- 
dian  cathedral  system,  wnile  the  nave  is  influencée  Dy  the  ch- 
urcb  architecture  of  western  France.   The  develcted  FortuÉuese= 
Cothic  art  finds  its  centre  in  the  grand  monastery  design  st 
Batalha.   Founded  in  the  year  1385  after  the  splendid  victcry 
of  the  purtuéuese  cver  the  icaniards,  wbich  securec  their  ind- 
ependence,  the  monastery  was  intended  for  the  Bcir.inicans  and 
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first  acquired  the  church,  a  three  aisled  basilican  structure 
with  bigh  side  aisles,  transepts  and  live  parallel  choirs  aft- 
er  the  style  of  Bistercian  desiéns,  b«t  with  polygonal  apses, 
To  this  were  added  the  square  tomb  chapel  of  the  founder,  er- 
ected  in  the  line  of  the  façade  and  atteched  to  the  nave,  also 
the  éreat  cloister  and  the  refectory,  cbapter  hall,  and  the  o- 
ther  buildings  belonging  to  the  monastery  plan.  About  1450  w 
was  added  a  second  cloister,  and  in  1551  a  third  square  of  bu- 
ildings with  a  cloister.   Tt  seems  doubtful  tiiet  iïnglisb  influ- 
ences eontributed  to  laying  ont  the  plan.   The  artistically  m 
ffiost  notewortby  portion  of  the  architecture  is  the  ^'capelles 
imparfeitas",  added  after  the  beginning  of  the  15  th  century-  • 
at  the  eastern  part  of  the  church  on  its  middle  axis,  a  great 
octagonal  central  building,  that  if  it  were  completed,  would 
form  the  Diost  important  Sothic  central  structure,  besides  the 
Eiiebfrauen  church  at  Trêves.  The  lower  story  bears  expressed 
Ënglish  traits.  The  upper  story  (after  1491)  was  extended  by 
Joao  de  O^tilho,  the  greatest  architect  of  Portugal 's  best  p 
period.  It  is  showy  in  that  fancifully  combined  style  form, 
froiÉ  Qothic,  Moorish,  Indian  and  Renaissance  éléments,  in  wh- 
ich  the  latter  gradually  attained  prédominance.   The  developed 
Emanuel  style  of  the  16  th  century  is  most  characteristically 
shown  by  the  choir  of  the  Knights  of  Ghrist  at  Thomar  (Pig.  1 
184)  and  the  charming  monastery  church  at  Belem  (after  1500), 
a  magnificent  hall  design  with  net  vaults  above  richly  decora- 
ted  slender  oiers  (B'ig,  185).   Above  the  church  lies  the  enrap- 
turing  cloister  represented  in  ffig.  88ô,  whose  principal  moti- 
ves however  already  belong  te  the  form  séries  of  the  succeedi- 
ng  period. 

B.  Monastery  Desiéns  and  allied  Groups  of  Bui- 
ldings. 

However  deeply  the  Order  of  Cisterciens  and  those  of  the  suc- 
ceeding  Pranciscans  and  Dominicans  were  concerned  in  the  évol- 
ution and  spread  of  the  Sotbic,  and  also  bowtiver  great  was  the 
architectural  activity  developed  by  them  in  the  érection  oi  c 
churches  and  monasteries,  they  introduced  no  substantially  new 
ideas  in  the  design  of  the  monasteries  tbemselves;  afterwards 
as  before,  the  scheme  of  the  monastery  of  S.  Gall  remaineo  de- 
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deterininative  (see  volume  1,  page  182),  even  if  also  occasion- 
ally  varied  op  new  buildings  were  based  upon  it  in  a  richer  or 
simpler  manner.  Laréer  plans  sometimes  orovided  two  refector- 
ies,  one  for  summer,  tiie  other  for  winter.  Tbe  fountain  bouse 
(Pigs,  186,  187)  was  frequently  treated  as  a  small  central  bu- 
ilding, witb  glass  paintings  in  the  Windows  similar  to  tbose 
'  of  the  cloister.  Instead  of  the  common  dormitory  usually  app- 
eared  the  living  ^ells  built  for  the  individual  members. 

To  frequently  very  extensive  groupe  of  structures  grew  in  t 
time  the  settlements  of  the  great  Orders  oi  the  Cistercians  a 
and  Bénédictines,  provided  with  estâtes.   In  the  érection  of 
monastery  churches  even  for  the  Sistercians,  their  character- 
istic  form  of  plan  not  seldom  was  ehanged  to  the  usual • arranée- 
ment.  Magnificent  examples  of  éreat  Gistercian  foundations  c 
completed  in  the  Sothic  period  are  found  at  Maulbronn  and  Beb- 
enhausen  in  Swabia.  The  abbey  at  Maulbronn  (pages  311  36)  is 
of  unique  archaeological  worth  on  account  of  its  rich  design 
and  complète  préservation.  The  most  important  portions  of  the 
buildings  still  belong  to  the  Romanesque  ceriod.  Through  the 
porch  a  (paradise;  see  page  149)  of  the  ground  olen  in  Fig. 
986  one  enters  the  three  aisled  church  (dedicated  11?8).   It 
terminâtes  in  a  rectangular  choir  without  apse  and  with  a  row 
of  chapels,  was  originally  covered  by  a  horizontal  ceiling,  b 
but  was  furnished  with  net  vaults  in  14S4.   By  the  System  of 
buttresses  then  introduced,  the  nave  was  extended  by  chapels 
on  the  south  side.  After  thèse  building  eras  followed  in  1201 
the  council  hall  i,  the  lay  refectory  g  and  the  Dorch  (paradi- 
se) a  (about  1215).  About  1225  was  built  the  monks'  refectory 
h  and  aise  the  south  wing  of  the  cloister  extending  beside  tbe 
church.  (Pig.  40).   Between  the  two  refectories  lay  the  kitch- 
en.  Past  tbe  chapter  house  m,  erected  beside  the  transept  of 
the  church,  led  the  convessation  hall  (oarlatorium) ,  covered 
by  rich  net  vaults  to  the  abbot*s  house  o,  that  wes  erected  in 
strong  wooden  construction  (1512-1518).   The  wing  of  the  buil- 
ding denoted  by  k  is  a  two  aisled  cellarj  f  is  the  picturesque 
fountain  house  reproduced  in  ?ig.  187.  Outside  this  inner  cl- 
ausure  lie  the  farm  buildings.   The  entire  monastery  is  entir- 
ely  enclosed  by  stroné  outer  walls.   In  northern  Germany  the 
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abbeys  at  Lehnin  and  Chorin  also  received  structures  in  noble 
brick  Gothic.   The  Austrian  monasteries  at  Heiliéenkreuz,  Zwe- 
tl  and  tiilienfeld  were  enlar^ed  in  the  Sothic  period,  and  tbe 
Bohemian  Cistercian  abbeys  at  €oldenkron  and  Hohenfurt  were  in 
great  part  built.   In  France  aononé  others  the  abbeys  at  Ponte- 
nay,  Pontfroide  and  OurBcamp  beloné  to  tbe  noblest  créations 
of  early  Sothic,  likewise  tbe  solendidly  located  and  well  for- 
tifiée Bénédictine  settlement  of  Mont-Saint-Michel  in  Normandy. 

The  franciscans  and  Dominicans  in  général  remained  faithful 
to  the  simplicity  tauéht  by  them  (in  Regensburg,  Constance, 
Esslingen,  Basle,  Strasburg,  Brfurt  and  Gologne).  Their  chor- 
ches  for  a  long  tiœe  had  horizontal  ceilings.   Somewhat  more 
expressive  are  tbe  Oarthusian  designs,  whose  cloisters  already 
assumed  great  dimenèions  with  référence  to  the  cell  System  in- 
troduced  by  fcheg  (Oarthusian  monastery  in  Nuremberg,  now  6erm- 
an  Muséum).  When  the  monasteries  were  founded  or  particularly 
favored  by  neighboring  princes,  there  aiso  originated  richer 
designs  with  splendid  décorations,  as  for  example  at  the  alre- 
ady mentioned  Gertosa  near  Pavia  (page  132)  and  the  Dominican 
monastery  at  Batalha.  (Page  147). 

Seoarate  cloisters  were  further  common  near  the  éreat  crin- 
cipal  churches  of  bishops  in  SPain  (paee  140)  and  also  in  bné- 
land  till  the  15  th  century,  among  otbers  in  Salisbury,  Durham 
and  Gloucester;  a  view  of  the  richness  of  the  latter  is  given 
in  Pig.  188.  In  France,  Italy  and  Germany  tbey  were  only  exc- 
eptionally  built  from  the  high  Gothic  period  onward.  The  sti- 
11  existing  cathedral  cloisters  in  Laon,  Magdeburg,  ffrfurt  and 
Regensburg  are  noteworthy  monuments  in  tbe  history  of  art. 

An  intermediate  position  between  monastery  and  palace  archi- 
tecture is  taken  by  the  castles  of  the  German  Orders  of  knigh- 
ts.  Their  finest  example:  is.  the  .Varienberé  near  Danzié.   Tt 
was  begun  in  the  year  1280  and  in  the  14  th  century  was  rebui- 
It  and  materially  enlaréed,  after  the  seat  cf  the  érand  master 
had  been  transferred  there  (1309).  Tbe  différent  structures 
are  grouped  around  the  rectanéular  two  story  cloister,  on  who- 
se northern  side  lies  the  church  of  S.  Maria  as  the  chapter  h 
hall.   The  east  wing  is  occupied  by  the  dormitories,  tne  west 
winé  by  the  dwellings  of  the  higher  knights,  and  on  the  south 
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side  are  found  the  living  tiall  and  tbe  great  refectory.   Betw- 
eec  1357  aod  1332  was  erected  the  castle  of  the   grand  oiaster, 
after  tbe  outer  castle  had  been  removed  further.   Id  it  the  me- 
cbanics  of  tne  Order,  who  bad  proved  tbemeelves  oartlcularly 
compétent  masters  in  tfae  constructiorj  of  fan  and  star  vaults, 
and  introduced  among  the  forms  of  northern  German  brick  and 
Rnenisb  (Sothic  many  motives  from  tbe  Norman  art  in  Sicily  kno- 
wn  to  them,  produeed  an  artistically  prominent  work,  not  only 
in  tne  internai  architecture  (Pig.  189),  but  also  in  the  exter- 
nal  subdivision  and  animation  of  the  wall  surfaces.   In  like 
manner  tbe  castle  of  Carlstein  in  Bohemia,  erected  in  1348- 
1365  by  Matthias  of  Arras  under  Charles  IV,  is  a  combination 
of  castle  and  monastery  architecture.   It  must  serve  as  a  per- 
manent seat  of  a  collegiate  chapter,  as  a  treasury  for  the  je- 
wels  of  the  empire,  and  at  least  in  part  as  a  résidence  for  t 
the  Drinces  of  the  country.   In  France  originated  in  tbe  14  th 
century  the  stately  castle  of  tbe  Popes  at  Avignon,  intended 
for  similar  purposes.  More  modest  were  the  bishops'  palaces, 
of  which  considérable  remains  exist  in  5'rance  and  England,(La- 
on.  Sens,  Harbonne,  Wells)  and  in  tbe  southern  countries,  wh- 
ich are  still  partly  complète  monuments. 

Ejikewise  the  hosoitals  are  always  connected  witb  buildinés 
for  divine  service.   Por  sanitery  reasons  they  were  mostly  bu- 
ilt  near  flowing  streams  on  the  outskirts  of  cities,  and  for 
their  ground  plans  were  selected  either  the  cloister  plan,  as 
for  example  at  the  hosDital  at  Gués  on  the  Moselle,  founded  in 
1450,  or  a  direct  combination  of  chapel  and  hall  for  the  sick, 
like  the  Heiligengeist  hospital  at  Lïïbeck,  founded  in  1276,  a 
and  the  hospital  at  ?rankfort-a-M.  fhe   great  model  structure 
at  Milan  (OsDedale  Maégiore)  already  stands  on  the  transition 
stage  to  the  Italien  Senaissence. 

C.   Sothic  Seculer  Architecture. 
In  a  Deriod  when  the  greatest  deeds  were  seen  in  the  érecti- 
on of  cathedrals  aspirine  towards  heaven,  secular  architecture 
could  not  rise  to  the  high  stage  of  perfection,  to  which  churcb 
architecture  had  soared.  Yet  also  secular  architecture,  under 
tbe  increasing  participation  of  the  orinces,  the  bigher  and  ni 
middle  nobility,  of  the  citizens  acquiring  greet  wealth,  as  w 
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well  as  the  cities  and  within  them  the  seculer  assemblies  and 
associations,  was  favored  by  the  fact,  tiiat  tfae  oractice  of  t 
the  art  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  laymen,  to  record  very 
noteworthy  works,  an  part  grand  and  eaual  to  church  architect- 
ure. 

fhe  ffiost  important  probleros  îell  to  secular  architecture  in 
the  érection  of  castles,  forts  and  palaces  as  the  resialences 
of  reigning  princes  and  of  the  nobility.   As  a  rule  they  ref- 
lect  the  purpose,  being  first  of  ail  directed  to  strenéth  and 
capacity  for  défense  in  a  oeriod  affected  by  wars,  and  they  c 
chiefly  assume  the  character  of  a  fortress,  even  if  they  lie 
within  well  fortified  cities.  The  plan  is  at  first  quite  irr- 
egular,  but  later  it  generally  approximates  the  rectangular  f 
form  with  strong  défensive  towers  at  thé  angles.   About  from 
the  middle  of  the  14  th  century  onward  the  princely  résidences 
and  castles  gradually  lose  their  previously  innate  character 
of  buildings  exclusively  for  défense  and  safety.   In  increasi- 
ng  Bîeasure  is  attention  devoted  to  the  requirements  for  résid- 
ence.  Prom  the  treatment  of  the  proud  halls  and  roonis,cthéc6o- 
iiiiic  minor  arts  dérive  great  advantage.   The  walls  were  œostly 
furnished  with  paneling,  that  sometiŒes  extended  the  entire  h 
height,  and  in  their  treatment  with  bands  and  blind  tracery  w 
were  repeated  the  architectural  lorms  transferred  to  the  minor 
arts,  (Pig.  191).   On  the  ceilings  the  framework  was  left  ent- 
irely  visible,  or  it  was  furnished  with  paneling,  esnecially 
in  the  smaller  rooms.   In  the  larger  aparàiments  the  ceilings 
were  either  treated  as  vaolts,  executed  in  stone  with  a  rich 
arrangement  of  ribs,  with  wooden  ceilings  having  cross  strips 
or  on  beams,  which  were  very  showily  treated, rparticularly  in 
England. 

Within  essentiôlly  more  modest  liàits  were  restricted  the  d 
dwellings  of  the  patricians  and  well  to  do  citizens.   In  cons- 
équence of  continued  rebuilding,  to  which  the  houses  were  most- 
ly  subjected,  and  the  frequently  careless  laying  out  of  the 
streets  of  modem  cities,  but  a  relatively  small  oortion  of  t 
thèse  monuments  hâve  remained  to  us,  from  which  it  results  th- 
at also  the  well  situated  merchants  and  citizens  adopted  for 
themselves  certain  basai  traits  of  the  dwellings  of  the  nobles. 
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and  also  did  not  like  to  reject  a  certain  richness,  both  in  t 
their  external  apoearance  as  well  as  in  their  internai  equip- 
ment. 

In  great  number  appear  tbe  city  halls  as  splendid  and  very 
ieipressive  évidences  of  the  flouriebing  and  increasing  streng- 
th  01  tbe  citizen  class  in  the  middle  âges.   Gn  them  is  corre- 
ctly  sûown  to  what  a  height  secular  architecture  had  aiready 
risen  at  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  15  th  century.   The  équipaient  on 
f  the  exterior  frequently  présents  choice  jewels  of  Sothic  art, 
(Fig.  191),   As  a  rule  their  contain  in  the  ground  story  open 
halls  for  assembly  and  mercantile  purposes,  in  the  upper  story 
being  the  great  citizens'  or  council  hall  with  the  offices  of 
the  governffient.   Qarried  to  a  stately  and  frequently  imposing 
height,  the  tower  was  utilized  for  the  service  of  the  watchmen 
and  was  regarded  with  particular  pride  by  the  citizens;  it  fre- 
quently formed  the  characteristic  of  their  city.   Just  as  int- 
eresting  are  the  city  porticos,  the  mints,  buildings  for  weigh- 
ing  and  measuring,  the  great  aierchants'  shops,  granaries,  exch- 
anges, guild  and  society  hôDfies  (Pig,  192),  both  as  Hionuments 
in  the  history  of  civilization,  as  a  measure  of  what  the  diff- 
érent cities,and  within  them  the  associations  of  citizens, req- 
uired  as  suitable  représentations  of  themselves  and  of  their 
dignity.   Another  productive  field  was  found  by  civic  architt 
ecture  in  the  fortification  of  the  cities.   Thèse  could  be  de- 
fended  the  more  easily,  the  smaller  their  extent,  or  the  shor- 
ter  the  enclosing  walls;  therefore  the  great  height  of  the  bou- 
ses, the  narrow  alleys  and  no  ooen  squares.   The  stately  (Çiâtes 
on  which  the  design  and  construction  intended  for  défense  and 
also  artistic  ornament  were  employed,  in  combination  with  the 
bridges  on  wide  arches  and  pootected  by  towers  chiefly  produce 
the  charffiing  and  picturesque  architectural  views  of  tbe  œediae- 
val  cities.   iinally  référence  should  also  be  made  hère  to  the 
buildings  for  colleées,  which  with  the  advancement  in  the  sci- 
/r£>ences  attained  to  particular  importance.   Tbe  universities  we- 
re chiefly  derived  from  the  ecclesiastical  collèges.   The  gro- 
up  of  buildings  erected  for  them  as  a  rule  followed  the  monas- 
tery  plan,  which  favored  a  suitable  grouping  of  lecture  and  p 
practice  halls  around  the  great  court. 
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As  in  church  architecture,  so  appeer  eleo  in  secular  archit- 
ecture, in  respect  to  the  number,  kind,  plan  and  construction 
01  architectural  works,  many  peculiarities  ,  and  they  charact- 
erize  tbe  différent  architectural  domains. 

In  France  the  ffiost  important  secular  buildings  are  the  cast- 
les,  ffiostly  destroyed.  Représentative  bere  was  tbe  old  Louvre, 
which  must  later  yield  to  the  new  building  by  francis  I.  Jud- 
ging  from  ancient  miniatures,  it  was  a  structure  enclosed  by 
strong  external  walls  well  defended  by  towers,  symmetrically 
arranged  on  an  octegonal  plan  with  round  angle  towers  and  two 
round  towers  projecting  frois  the  façade  at  both  sides  of  the 
middle  elevated  window,   The  few  still  partially  remaining  ■<>«- 
uments,  such  as  the  royal  castle  at  Tarascon,  the  castles  at 
Poitiers  and  pierrefonds,  and  the  wing  of  tbe  castle  at  Blois 
nained  after  Louis  XII  and  richly  equipped  in  the  interior  (Pig. 
193),  ekhibit  a  far  more  refined  treatment  than  the  contempor- 
ary  works  in  Sermany.  The  Prench  castles  of  tbe  nobles  mostly 
preferred  a  massive  donjon  (keep)  with  strong  angle  towers(pa- 
ge  67),  tbat  was  ever  more  broadly  and  freely  developed,  until 
it  was  transformed  into  a  court  enclosed  by  internai  arcades 
and  surrounded  by  four  wings,  which  was  entered  through  a  vaul- 
ted  gateway;  above  this  eenerally  was  the  chapel.   Of  the  city 
halls  is  to  be  mentioned  that  at  Compeigne  with  higb  tower  (b 
(belfry)  and  graceful  angle  turrets,  to  whose  type  adhères  the 
late  Gothic  palace  of  justice  in  Rouen, (Pig.  194).  Likewise 
^>tbe  palace  of  justice  at  Paris  merits  considération,  as  well 
as  the  bouse  of  the  Abbot  of  Cluny  tbere,  distinguished  by  an 
élégant  façade.  Of  the  often  richly  treated  private  bouses, 
the  bouse  of  Jacques  Goeur  in  Bourées  is  a  charming  exaœ^le. 

în  Pngland  the  castles  and  the  old  English  noDleaen's  seats 
présent  an   interesting  and  unified  représentation  pf  the  style, 
among  them  being  prominent  tbose  of  Westminster,  Hampton  Court, 
(Pig.  195),  Bltham  and  Warwick.   They  preferred  the  court  plan 
with  frequently  a  very  extended  ôevelopment  of  the  façade;  and 
tbe  principal  attention  was  always  devoted  to  the  great  hall, 
often  extending  to  tbe  roof  and  particularly  imposing  in  inter- 
nai and  ornemental  respects,  over  which  the  richly  carved  wood- 
en  ceiliné,  generally  treated  with  hammer-beam  trusses  of  bold 
span,  belonés  to  the  splendia  pièces  oi  Gothic  décoration.  (P 
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(Pig.  141).  We  hâve  already  referred  to  tbe  world  famous  col- 
lèges (page  115).   The  entire  secular  architecture  of  England 
bears  an  entirely  native  and  distinéuisbed  staicp  by  the  préfé- 
rence for  straiÉht  lines  and  a  decided  accentiné  of  tbe  verti- 
calism,  tbe  Windows  terminating  in  lancet,  depressed^and  later 
in  Tudor  arches  with  mullions  like  stone  tracery,  the  crowning 
battlements,  charining  bay  Windows,  and  tbe  solendid  forins  of 
gateways,  by  tbe  broad  and  spacious  halls  in  tbe  interiors  wi- 
---•th  banded  architecture  in  the  wail  panelings,  the  much  subdiv- 
ided  vaults  or  the  rich  wooden  ceilings. 

In  Gerœany  the  Albrechtsburg  in  Meissen,  enthroned  in  a  nob- 
le location  above  the  Elbe  and  protected  by  massive  towers,  er- 
ected  in  14?1-1485  by  master  Arnold  of  Westchalia, is  indeed  t 
the  best  example  of  the  late  mediaeval  German  orinces'  seats, 
already  tending  to  a  more  regular  and  spacious  design.   The  k 
keep  is  accessible  by  a  very  picturesque  stairway  tower  and  is 
furnished  with  abundant  light  by  Windows  ending  in  shouldered 
arches.  Its  rooms  were  covered  by  bigh  cellular  vaults  of  sta- 
lactite fore,   (Page  87). 

In  Hungary  the  Alt-Sohler  castle,  built  on  a  hill  as  a  défi- 
ant fortress  about  1360  is  yet  in  eood  condition,  and  elso  in 
Switzerland  castle  Stuffis  (canton  Preijsarg),  likewise  built 
in  the  14  th  century,  whicb  aonroximates  the  designs  of  the  k 
keeps  of  tbe  Prench  models. 

Middle  Germany  fias  important  works  oi  castle  architecture  to 
show  in  tbe  fortress  of  Coburé,  rebuilt  after  the  fire  of  1500, 
whose  princely  structure  is  adorned  by  magnificent  décorations 
in  wood,  and  in  the  castle  at  Marburé,  that  still  contains  its 
stately  kniehts'  hall,  and  the  castle  Stolzenfels  in  the  Rhine 
province,  dating  even  from  the  13  th  century,  and  restored  in 
the  19  th  century.   Besides  numerous  castles  remain^from  the 
Gotbic  period  in  Germany  and  Austria,  even  il  in  êreat  part 
only  in  ruins,  in  largest  numbers  in  tbe  Rbine  provinces,  the 
Tyrol  and  in  Bohemia. 

To  tbe  noblest  créations  of  German  secular  architecture  also 
belong  the  city  halls.   A  very  impressive  monument  of  this  ki- 
nd  stands  in  a  corner  of  tbe  market  place  at  Brunswick  with  t 
two  wings  at  rigbt  angles  to  eacb  other,  whicb  open  toward  tbe 
'  marketplace  with  pointed  arcades  in  the  lower  story,  and  in  t 
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tûe  upper  litb  rich  tracery  windous  cbowned  by  tracery  gabèes. 
Of  the  old  City  hall  at  Nurembur^  the  éreat  hall  still  exists. 
în  Prankfort-a-M.  the  R6ffier  was  erected  after  1405  with  a  ëre- 
at  iinperiali  hall,  whose  ceiling  dates  froin  the  year  1612.  The 
City  halls  at  Breslau,  Prague,  ^Im,  Basle  and  Cologne  are  Wor- 
ks of  the  late  Gotbic  period.   ïn  contrast  to  thèse  eut  stone 
buildings,  the  northern  brick  Gotbic  is  represented  by  the  ci- 
ty  halls  in  LiJbeck,  Brandenburg,  Tangermflnde,  KÔnigsburg-I.  N. 
(S'ig.  196),  gremen,  Hanover  and  Stralsund.  The  latter  mostly 
bave  architectural  portions  froiD  the  most  différent  building 
periods,  Their  external  architecture  lays  chief  stress  en  the 
development  of  richly  subdivided  gables  adorned  by  slender  tu- 
rrets.  fîven  with  siaipler  means  and  in  balf  timber  construct- 
ion, the  City  halls  in  the  smaller  cities  were  frequently  tre- 
ated  in  a  very  pleasing  manner.  (ilsfeld,  Duderstadt). 

Notable  examples  of  buildings  erected  for  commercisl  purpos- 
es  are  given  by  the  Artushof  at  Danzig  (built  147'/-1481),  ere- 
cted as  an  exchange,  and  the  Gilrzenich  in  Cologne  (after  1441), 
The  Welsche  Hof  in  Kuttenberg  (Bohemia)  was  begun  in  tne  14  th 
century  and  is  one  of  the  mediaeval  mints.   Erfurt  possesses 
an  interesting  fflonucient  in  its  old  university,  datiné  from  the 
beginning  of  the  16  th  century.   In  the  southwest  Drovinces  of 
Austrie  on  the  éreat  structures  intended  for  conriirierce  and  traf- 
o;fic,  by  the  numerous  trade  relations  with  Venice,  powerful  in- 
fluences of  Venetian  art  frequently  apoeared,  for  example  on 
the  corn-measuring  house  at  Sruck  on  the  Mur.   Likewise  the  c 
citizen-s  house  in  eut  stone,  of  the  Qothic  period  frequently 
exhibits  a  richer  treatment  in  massive  stone  construction,  li- 
ke  the  Nassauer  house  at  Nuremberg  and  the  Krafft  house  there 
(Ef'ig.  197)  of  about  1510,  the  "stone  house"  at  Prankfort, A.M. 
(after  1464),  the  etzweiler  house  in  Goloéne,  also  belonéiné 
to  the  15  th  century,  and  numerous  dwellinés  in  MSnster-i-W. 
Brick  buildinés  of  this  kind  are  still  found  in  great  numbers 
in  the  Baltic  provinces,  in  Saxony,  Hanover  and  Brunswick.  In 
southern  germany  as  weli  as  in  the  Tyrol  and  Bohemia,  the  bay 
Windows  (termed  *^little  choir"  in  Nuremberé),  form  a  favorite 
and  extreoiely  impressive  ornament  of  the  façade.  (Pié.  198).- 
But  in  éeneral  for  ail  Sermany  and  ail  àiddle  aurope  continues 
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the  half  tiaber  construction  witb  stories  corbelled  out,  carv- 

ed  timbers  and  purlins,  and  ornamented  window  enclosures  comp- 
ose tne  chiefly  apparent  forms  of  the  citizen 's  house.  (ii^. 
199).  In  its  lower  story  es  a  rule  were  located  the  roonis  for 
business  (shops,  warehouses,  workshops  etc.),  in  the  upper  st- 
ories being  the  dwelliné.   The  stairways  permitting  access  to 
the  stories  enjoyed  a  soon  increasing  considération.  PartiÉu- 
larly  lavored  were  winding  stairs,  that  were  often  treated  in 
a  structurally  spirited  and  artistic  manner. 

Tiûat  likesise  the  buildings  for  public  purposes  erected  by 
Doediaeval  arcbitects  attained  high  technical  safety  and  great 
utility,  and  ir-equently  received  a  monumental  treatment,  is 
shown  on  the  i?lbe  bridge  at  Raudnitz  in  Bohemia,  built  after 
1333  by  a  master  William  of  Avignon,  called  from  France,  and 
on  the  grand  Caris  bridge  in  Prague  erected  by  Peter  Parler. 
(Page  126).  Hère  stands  likewise  the  Altstadt  bridge  tower 
and  in  its  vicinity  the  similarly  treated  powder  tower,  begun 
in  1475;  tbey  are  splendid  représentatives  of  thèse  imposing 
gateway  towers,  which  remain  in  extremely  great  numbers  in  a 
ail  (iermany,  particularly  in  its  brick  régions. 

In  the  Netherlands,  particularly  in  their  southern  portion, 
seculer  architecture  reached  a  development,  that  stands  equal 
to  that  of  church  architecture.   In  no  other  country  has  the 
prosperity  and  strength  of  the  citizen  class  found  so  high  a 
monumental  expression  as  there.   In  the  first  rank  stand  the 
City  halls.   As  their  éreatest  example  appears  the  city  hall 
at  Brussels,  founded  in  the  year  140S,  a  square  structure  with 
sides  of  196.9  ft.  and  a  tower  334.6  ft.  biéh,  which  has  the 
name  of  belfry  in  the  Netherlands,  This  building  was  the  mod- 
el  for  the  city  hall  at  Audenarde,  erected  in  1525-1529.   In 
Louvain  Matthias  of  Layens  built  the  city  hall  between  1447- 
1463  in  moderate  dimensions  and  witbout  a  main  tower,  but  with 
a  richness  of  architecture  and  sculpture  previously  unknown. 
In  Bruges  originated  in  1376-13B7  the  city  hall,  also  in  mode- 
st  dimensions.  (Pig.  200).   The  miéhty  hall  tower  there  even 
belongs  to  the  13  th  century  (1283),  and  rises  above  the  lower 
structure  crowned  by  battlements  to  a  heieht  of  352.7  ft.   Gr- 
and is  also  the  city  hall  at  Snent,  whose  north  buildiné  dates 
froffi  the  Sothic  period,  was  beéun  by  Dominicus  von  i^aéhemakere 
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and  completed  with  the  most  luxuriant  Sothic  décoration. 

But  tbe  wealthy  commercial  cities  in  Planders  also  freouent- 
ly  erected  as  tbe  ffiost  important  staple  warehouses  for  tbe  ^o- 
ods  brought  by  tbe  seafaring  people  from  foreign  parts  of  tbe 
world  vast  and  often  splendidly  equipped  structures  for  comm- 
ercial purposes.  Tbe  cloth  hall  at  Ypres  (now  city  bail)  wo- 
tb  a  lenétb  of  fecede  of  436.'/  ft.  and  a  belfry  289.7  ft.  bigb. 
The  clotb  halls  at  Louvain  and  at  Mechlin  belong  to  tbe  14  tb, 
and  tbat  at  Gbent  to  tbe  first  balf  of  the  15  tb  century.   Wi- 
th thèse  public  buildings  compete  numerous  éuild  and  society 
halls  and  even  citizen's  dwellings  as  elequent  witnesses  of  t 
the  unbounded  wealth  of  a  splendorrlcving  citizen  class  exert- 
ing  itself  in  great  artistic  works. 

In  Italy  the  development  of  the  6othic  secular  architecture 
does  not  exbioit  tbat  unified  appearance,  tbat  is  éenerally  p 
presented  in  otber  countries.   $be  castles  erected  by  the  Bob- 
enstaufens  in  Apulia  and  Sicily,  as  for  example  the  castle  del 
Monte  and  the  castle  at  Buri  and  that  at  Gioia  are  characteri- 
zed  chiefly  by  tbeir  lofty  external  walls  and  massive  angle  t 
towers.  rising  from  polygonal  outlines  as  défiant  fortresses. 
The  castle  Nuovo  in  Naples,  built  for  tbe  kings  of  the  P^rench 
bouse  of  Anjou,  tend  more  to  French  models.   -A  tendency  toward 
the  picturesque  by  their  grouping  and  external  treatment  is  s 
shown  by  the  castles  in  upper  Italy  at  Favia,  Milan  and  Ferra- 
ra.  (Pig.  201).  The  pincipal  domain  of  Gotbic  sepular  archit- 
ecture beyond  tbe  Alps  lies  in  middle  and  upper  Italy,  and  th- 
ere  chiefly  in  the  independent  cities  wcth  great  power,  where 
the  city  bouses  and  private  palaces  compete  with  each  otber  in 
beauty.   'Jbe  nobility  already  from  tbe  11  tb  century  bad  loca- 
ted  its  chief  résidences  in  the  cities,  and  tbe  ruling  famill- 
es saw  clearly  then,  tbat  if  by  tbeir  active  powers  they  succ- 
eeded  to  the  Government,  it  was  essentiel  to  glorify  their  st- 
rength  and  to  quiet  tne  mass  of  the  people  by  the  érection  of 
imposing  Dalaces  and  public  buildinés. 

.  The  palaces  of  tbe  nobles  in  tbe  cities  no  longer  as  in  the 
antique  bouse  bave  tne  dwelling  on  tbe  êround  floor,  but  in  t 
tbe  first  story.  Tbe  walls  oi  the  lower  story  mostly  remain 
closed  or  receive  only  a  few  small  Windows,  arrangea  for  defe- 
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défense,   thereby  the  entrances,  portais  and  stairs  acquired 

increasing  importance.  Battlements  for  défense  crown  the  fa- 
çade walls  above  the  slightly  projectin^  arcbed  cornices.  6en- 
erally  corbelling  of  stories  is  transferred  from  wooden  const- 
ruction to  stone,  so  that  the  walls  of  the  upper  stories  rest 
on  arches  or  stone  corbels.  In  Florence  the  Gotbic  palaces 
always  produce  the  impression  of  fortified  stone  bouses.   They 
bave  8  reéular  and  rectanéular  éroùnd  plan  about  a  small  court, 
surrounded  on  one  or  more  sides  by  porticos;  the  arches  that 
support  the  heavy  walls  of  the  upper  stories  rise  on  single  a 
and  mostly  octagonal  tsiers  with  ffiodest  foliage  capitals.   The 
externally  dry  Bargello  or  palace  del  Podesta  was  begun  in  1285, 
and  has  an  extremely  picturesque  court.  On  the  massive  palace 
Veccbio,  rich  in  historical  recollections,  erected  in  1899-1301 
by  the  cathedral  architect  Arnolfo,  the  seat  of  the  signory, 
i.e.  the  city  governœent,  the  fanciful  form  of  the  tower  is  s 
striking.  Of  the  remaining  Gotbic  palaces  the  palace  Ouarate- 
si  is  still  entirely  preserved.  A  noble  hall  structure  was  e 
erected  in  the  year  1339  as  a  érain  exchanée,  but  was  later  t 
transformed  into  the  church  Or  S.  S^ichele.   The  loégia  del  Bi- 
éallo  (1352-1358;  Sig.  202)  erected  on  the  cathedral  square  as 
a  graceful  portico  for  charitable  purposesland  the  pround  log- 
gia dei  Lanzi  built  by  A.  Orcagna  (1376-1382)  beside  the  pala- 
ce Vecchio,  in  which  the  signory  fierformed  their  solemn  offic- 
iai transactions,  show  correctly  how  stronély  the  antique  ten- 
dencies  in  archi^ectuer  reacted  in  the  Tuscan  Gothic.  Likewi- 
se  on  the  palace  del  Oommuoe  at  Perugia  (1340),  distinguished 
by  its  Bagnificent  portai,  is  this  plainly  visible.  (Pig,  803). 
In  i'iacenza  is  to  be  empbasized  the  stately  palace  Communale 
(begun  1281),  oDening  in  its  lower  story  by  a  massive  portico 
with  piers.   In  Bologna  the  loggia  de'  Mercanti,  built  for  com- 
mercial  trafiic  in  1382-1384,  is  counted  amoné  tbe  noblest  cr- 
éations of  brick  Gotbic.   É'xtremely  rien  in  seculer  Gothic  bu- 
ildings is  old  Siena,  where  the  stately  oalace  Pubblico  il869- 
1305)  with  its  boldly  ascending  tower  (Pig.  204)  and  the  rich- 
ly  treated  palace  Buonsiénori  deserve  particular  considération. 
A  quite  independent  position  is  occupied  by  the  old  commerc- 
ial City  of  Venice,   The  Venetian  palaces  do  not  hâve  that  st- 
ern  appearance  of  fortified  family  castles,  as  in  Florence.  In 
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thesi  is  expressed  the  love  of  splendor  of  a  rich  oeople  incli- 
ned  to  a  gay  enjoyment  of  liie,  versed  in  the  world,  and  which 
was  called  forth  by  an  acquaintence  witb  oriental  products.The 
palaces  are  always  symmetrically  arrenged  on  a  rectanéular  ér- 
ound  area,  bave  tiae  ùousekeeping  rooms  in  the  lower  story,  in 
the  upper  being  a  hall  occupyine  the  entire  depth  of  the  house, 
which  in  a  certain  way  affords  a  substitute  for  the  court,  le- 
cking  on  account  oi  the  soil  conditions  of  the  city  of  the  la- 
goons.  Their  façades  are  pceferably  turned  toward  -the  grand 
canal.  The  continuous  séries  of  grouped  windowi,  that  ligh.t 
the  great  hall,  and  in  whose  treatment  is  particularly  to  be 
seen  rich  tracery,  produce  in  coffibiriation  woth  tce  balconies 
and  logéias  an  extreicely  prominent  ornanientation,  (Ce  d'Oro, 
Palaces  Pisani  (Pig.  205),  Giustàani,  Foscari).  The  most  mag- 
niiicent  architectural  monument  of  the  Venetian  Gothic  is  the 
Doge* s  palace,  combining  at  the  saine  tinie  the  résidence  of  the 
prince  and  the  government  house.  (Pig.  206).   The  mighty  buil- 
ding, coffimenced  after  1310  and  first  complétée  in  the  15  th 
and  16  tb  centuries,  encloses  a  court  treated  in  the  16  th  cen- 
tury  in  the  most  élégant  manner,  and  it  has  tov^ard  the  place 
S.  Marco  and  the  canal  two  imposing  and  showy  façades.   The  t 
two  lower  stcries  ooen  in  airy  and  éraceful  arcades,  on  wÉich 
rest  the  external  walls  of  the  upoer  story,  rislné  -high,  enti- 
rely  undivided  and  only  opened  by  some  colossal  pointed  Windo- 
ws, and  faced  with  marble  tiles  in  éeometrical  patterns  -  a  r 
remarkable  reversai  of  the  éeneral  architectural  princicleç, 
since  the  openiné  of  the  walls  should  cccur  in  the  upper  stor- 
ies  on  account  of  the  beavy  load  —  but  the  whole  oroduces  an 
architectural  form  of  wonderial  ani  most  hiéhly  ma.iestic  aoos- 
arance. 

In  Spain  in  the  royal  palace  at  Olite  (Navarre)  are  retained 
the  basai  brinciples  determinative  in  f^rench  castle  architect- 
ure.  As  a  Darticularly  rien  work  apoears  the  palace  of  the  d 
duke  of  Infantado  et  Guadala.jara  (1462)  with  splendid  façade 
adorned  by  bay  Windows  and  luxuriously  treated  court,  in  which 
Moorish  éléments  are  interwoven  with  Gothic  fornis.   Oriental 
tendencies  make  theniselves  apparent  in  Spanish  castle  architec- 
ture likewise  in  the  mode  od  fortification,  the  subdivision  of 
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the  external  walls  and  tbe  architectural  treatment,  as  especi- 
ally  évident  on  the  castle  de  Qoca  near  Segovia  (15  th  century; 
Fig.  207).  On  the  Casa  de  la  Depotacion  in  Barcelona,  begun 
143w,  that  encloses  an  élégant  court,  influences  froœ  southern 
france  are  undeniable.  In  Valencia  (at'ter  1498)  Pedro  Compte, 
the  architect  of  the  cathfedral  there,  erected  the  three  aisled 
hall  structure  of  Sasa  Lonja  (exchange)  there,  which  with  its 
magnificent  treatement  of  the  portai  and  the  fanciful  Windows, 
twisted  columns  and  rich  net  vaults  belongs  to  the  most  impor- 
tant Works  of  late  Gothic  secular  architecture. 
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^;  III.  Arcbitecture  of  the  Renaissance. 

General  Basis. 

Witb  the  end  of  tbe  13  th  century  tbe  Sothic  style  had  reach- 
tbe  liirit  of  its  develcDment  in  Prance,  the  land  of  its  ori^in. 
Thencefortb  several  tendencies  iriade  tbemselves  felt  within  it, 
whicb  opposed  its  nature,  loosened  its  consistent  orderliness 
and  effected  a  complète  dislocation  of  the  principles,  from 
wbicb  it  oriéinated.  Tbe  Sotbic  had  penetrated  extremely  deep 
and  to  tbe  innermost  marrow  of  the  people.  But  the  absolute 
rule  of  tradition  required  by  it  could  only  be  maintained  as 
long  as  tbis  was  entirely  filled  with  the  medieeval  spirit; 
it  iBust  fail  at  tbe  epoch,  in  wbich  différent  conceptions  of 
the  world  and  its  phenoffiena  apceared  and  men  sfcrove  for  new 
idéale.   We  could  observe  in  the  entire  course  of  late  Gothic, 
how  with  the  influence  of  the  common  end  practical  sensé  of 
the  citizens  in  church  architecture  and  in  a  still  hipher  de- 
nrée in  seculer  architecture,  the  respect  for  the  strict  prin- 
ciples cf  the  style  gradually  disappeared  from  the  niinds  of 
tne  people.   ^nd  when  finally  new  and  resl  reqnirerrients  enter- 
ed  the  foreércund,  then  the  Gothic  style,  once  carried  to  such 
a  rich  climax,  showed  itself  unfruitiul,  entirely  exhausted  a 
and  capable  of  no  further  develoDment.   Thus  apoears  to  us  in 
the  entire  15  th  century,  even  where  Gothic  remained  in  its  s 
supremacy  in  France,  Spain  and  Germany,  in  soite  of  numerous 
flowers  still  risiné  from  the  withering^  branches,  tbere  is  yet 
merely  a  continuée  life  in  its  deeply  rooted  trunk,  a  final  w 
wastinÉ  of  the  remains  of  the  strenéth  within  it,  a  slow  dyiné 
of  mediaeval  art. 

■  At   the  same  time  proceeded  froK  îtaly  tbe  liéht  of  a  new  li- 
fe.  ïoi   after  a  loné  period  oî   décadence,  in  the  second  half 
of  the  13  th  century,  tbere  came  a  time  of  ilorescence  for  the 
sunny  land  south  of  the  élos,  in  the  course  of  wbich  the  scien- 
ces in  combination  with  the  forrnative  arts  attained  to  a  splen- 
did  development.   Cn  its  soil,  always  swept  by  a  slight  wind 
of  pagan  antiquity,  tbe  Gotbic  middle  âges  had  but  partially 
prevailed  in  certain  definite  reêions,  and  even  threre  freque- 
Dtiy  only  by  divine  up  its  most  iniDortant  Drinciples.   Tbere 
aise  broke  out  fully  then  that  mighty  movement,  wbich  overthrev-' 
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the  entire  mediaeval  system  and  introduced  e  new  and  comolete- 
ly  changed  period. 

If  one  seeks  the  impelling  forces  of  this  movement,  we  first 
lied  tbe  feeling  for  nature  egsin  aroused  in  ail  the  nations 
of  the  West  and  even  becoming  stronéer  efter  the  middle  of  the 
13  th  century,  which  stood  in  abrupt  contrast  to  the  gloomy  a 
and  world-renounciné  scirit  of  the  middle  aées.   Ai  ter  Petrar- 
ch  (1304-1374)  had  described  the  beauty  of  the  world  with  such 
glowing  inspiration,  the  .joy  in  nature  beceme  gênerai.   A  pre- 
viously  unknown  impulse  toward  a  knowledée  of  its  phenoffena  a 
and  their  causes,  a  formai  thirst  for  knowledge  Dossessed  ail 
minds.   Opposed  to  it  the  old  schoiasticisiTi  sank  into  a  nonen- 
tity. 

ExtreD'jely  forcible  in  the  évolution  of  the  conditions  of  the 
time  fi&s   further  the  effect  of  the  unusual  importance,  that  i 
individualisîT!  secured  in  the  people  generally,  indeed  both  in 
intellectuel  and  political,  as  well  as  in  artistic  domains. 
©reat  end  powerful  personalities,  coryphées,  such  as  no  second 
\./perioc  of  the  history  of  civilization  and  of  the  minds  of  man- 
kind'  has  to  show  in  such  serried  ranks,  apoeared  on  the  scène. 
By  them  were  broken  the  restraininé  fetters  of  the  riéid  medi- 
aeval coiriDulsory  dogmas.   ffree  activity  in  intellectual  end  p 
political  life  was  the  first  and  most  important  reouirement, 
with  which  the  largest  classes  of  the  peopie  agreed,   A  démoc- 
ratie end  entirely  realistic  basai  tendency  dominated  the  mul- 
titude.  It  was  unavoidable,  that  the  Christian  idea  thereby 
lost  its  importance,  and  the  influence  of  the  church  diminish- 
ed.   In  increasing  measure  the  chief  attention  of  public  life 
was  devoted  to  seculer  interests. 

There  the  tboughts  of  classic  antiquity,  cbiefly  produced  by 
learned  study,  found  williné  acceotance  and  brought  a  new  imp- 
ulse, bighly  cbaracteristic  of  the  change  in  views,  very  imoor- 
tant  for  the  further  develooment  of  the  conditions  of  the  time. 
Men  saw  in  the  peoples  of  antiquity,  whose  works  expressed  su- 
ch a  serene  and  secular  character,  frequently  the  idéal  of  the 
most  perfect  earthly  felicity;  their  literature,  mytholoéy  and 
art  continually  enjoyed  a  warmer  réception.   Gomoarisons  were 
drawn  between  the  architecture  of  the  ancients  and  that  of  the 
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middle  âges,  acd  men  finally  reached  the  conclusion,  efter  re- 
cogni^ing  the  bigh  formai  superiority  of  the  former,  tbat  this 
was  ever  the  unettained  and  the  undying  idéal  of  artistic  exp- 
ression; therefore  the  revival  of  the  antique,  wbicb  contained 
the  iTiost  dignified  and  most  elevated  forms  of  ail,  was  what  a 
art  Hîust  everywhere  strive  for,  forming  the  highest  aim  for  a 
ail  artists  of  the  later  time.  —  Tn  the  second  half  of  the 
14  th  century  Petrarch  and  Boccacio,  the  greatest  poets  of  It- 
aly^s  best  period,  demanded  as  first  and  most  important  the  a 
adhésion  to  the  antique.  'This  idée  acted  on  the  artists  like 
a  greater  illumination.  Tn  the  first  half  of  the  15  th  centu- 
âry  it  became  a  fact.  Thus  after  centuries  of  strife  betr^een 
the  traditions  of  the  fallen  Roman  empire  and  the  Gothic  élém- 
ents coming  from  the  Nortb  and  not  capable  of  assimilation  in 
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Italy,  men  came  to  the  conclusion,  exceedinély  important  to  t 
tne  history  of  civilization,  to  adopt  the  Roman  architectural 
forms  as  a  means  of  expression  for  the  new  requirements  in  the 
intellectuel  and  matériel  domain,  cbanged  from  xhose  lorme.rly 
common.  Tt  was  an  occurrence  unequaled  in  the  bistory  of  the 
world,  tbat  an  art  was  awakened  into  new  life  after  beiné  drop- 
ped  for  a  thousand  years. 

The  new  epocb  in  art  and  science  tbereby  introduced,ôlresdy 
in  the  16  th  century  had  received  the  name  of  Renaissance  (fr- 
om the  Italien  rinascimento  =  rebirth),  althougb  this  appella- 
tion in  nowise  exhausts  the  signification.   Por  the  antique  is 
not  the  decidiné  but  the  concurring  factor.   ît  was  also  actu- 
ally  in  the  new  movement  not  treeted  as  a  ''rebirth"  in  the  se- 
nsé hère  conceived,  but  es  the  transition  to  a  new  view  of  the 
world.  It  was  an  entirely  new  spirit  dertved  from  naturel ism 
and  individualism,  renouncing  the  middle  âges,  and  which  saw 
in  the  versatile  baianced  beauty  and  maturity  of  classical  an- 
tiquity  the  idéal  of  a  harmonious  and  humane  con  eDtion  of  li- 
fe, regarded  its  lanéuage  and  literature  as  an  inexhaustible 
source  for  the  ethical  and  intellectuel  éducation  of  the  human 
race,  and  founded  thet  humanism,  on  wbich  rests  ail  modem  ci- 
vilization. 

Qertainiy  the  artists  conceived  a  revival  of  the  antique,  e 
entirely  aside  from  the  realm  of  architecture.   With  greater 
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spirit  were  studied  tbe  remains  of  buildings  from  the  classic- 
al  period,  tben  preserved  in  abundant  measure.   However  in  th- 
eiîi  were  found  but  few  models  corresponding  to  the  architectur- 
al problems  of  the  new  period.   The  art  oi  interiors  had  mean- 
jwhile  been  gone  over  by  the  elevated  school  of  the  middle  âges, 
by  whose  architectural  System  and  technical  methods  men  had  1 
learned  to  master  the  œost  difficult  problems.  The  antique  o 
offered  to  the  Renaissance  suitable  précédents,  less  for  the 
treatment  of  interiors,  than  for  the  forms  of  façades.  Yet  in 
regard  to  thèse,  they  were  limited  to  the  Roiiian  théâtre,  the 
architecture  of  triumphal  arches,  and  the  Seotizonium  of  Seve- 
rus  (see  volume  1),  still  remaining  at  that  time.   Men  could 
net  employ  the  system  on  which  thèse  were  based,  but  only  the 
method  of  trea^ng  the  forms  of  the  détails.   Even  in  the  cré- 
ation of  the  interiors  the   Renaissance  pursued  its  own  course, 
likewise  one  not  previously  one  indicated  by  the  middle  âges. 
The  Gothic  had  developed  its  structural  system  exclusively  in 
church  architecture!  in  the  treetment  of  interiors  for  conven- 
ient  inhabitation  or  for  secular  festal  réceptions,  it  partic- 
ipated  only  in  very  slight  measure.   There  the  Renaissance  ap- 
peared  in  order  to  propose  a  splendid  programme  for  the  "art 
of  the  mode  of  life."  It  created  an  internai  style,  whose  con- 
ditions for  the  beauty  of  an  interior  and  of  its  members  beca- 
me  an  idéal  principle  of  construction  of  permanent  value.  Its 
créations  of  interiors  produced  by  the  new  spirit  of  the  time  - 
clothed  the  Renaissance  in  the  détail  forms  of  the  antique;  t 
therein  lies  the  importance  and  the  share  of  classical  archit- 
ecture in  its  évolution. 

It  was  unavoidable  under  thèse  circumstances,  that  the  arch- 
itectural treatment  should  rise  to  a  harmonious  and  perfect  o 
organism,  particularly  in  the  hands  of  few  important  masters, 
while  the  différent  members  do  not  express  the  functions  serv- 
ed  by  them,  in  the  manner  which  we  hâve  learned  to  recognize 
in  a  study  of  the  Grecian  Gôinmns  and  their  orders  (volume  1, 
pages  62-75).  Only  in  the  stadium,  in  which  the  Roman  artists 
chiefly  learned  to  recoénize  the  antique  (on  the  monuments  of 
the  /ilexandrine  period  and  that  of  Roman  art),  the  architectu- 
ral members  had  alresdy  iost  that  purity,  that  was  peculiar  to 
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them  in  the  best  Sothic  period;  tbey  had  become  ductile  and  f 
flexible  and  thus  far  more  suitable  for  adoption  in  Renaissan- 
ce architecture,  than  in  the  severe  forms  of  the  Srecian  con- 
ception. 

But  the  masters  of  the  Renaissance  did  not  fall  into  direct 
imitation  of  classical  architectural  forms,  at  ieast  not  in 
the  early  and  best  periods;  they  adopted  the  éléments,  trans- 
formed  by  their  own  feeliné  for  style,  and  then  applied  thesi 
to  their  works  in  a  new  conception.  With  the  expressed  .joy  in 
nature  and  the  stroné  and  frequently  direct  accenting  of  the 
individual,  they  appeared  as  if  directly  opoosed  to  the  antiq- 
ue, even  in  the  aim  directed  toward  pure  beauty  of  form,  And 
therefore  the  art  of  the  Renaissance  no  longer  flourished  as 
in  antiquity  in  a  unified  tendency  of  the  style;  there  arose 
différent  art  currents,  which  were  often  carried  on  in  their 
magnitude  for  a  century  by  prominent  leading  masters.  Thereby 
the  history  of  art  became  a  history  of  artists;  the  Personal 
worship  of  famé  in  antiquity  reappeared  in  the  foreground. 

Pqr  the  free  évolution  of  the  great  individuality  of  artists 
at  the  end  of  the  middle  âges,  Italy  and  Germany  offered  the 
widest  space;  therefore  in  those  countries  the  Renaissance  bo- 
re the  richest  fruits;  France,  England  and  Scain  afforded  by 
their  strong  centralization  a  less  favorable  soil  for  the  évo- 
lution of  Personal  peculiarities  than  Germany,  where  the  poli- 
tical  subdivision  set  less  restricted  bounds  to  the  occurrence 
and  continuance  of  artistic  individuality.  But  the  main  land 
of  the  Renaissance  is  îtaly.   It  there  appears  as  a  direct  ex- 
pression of  the  spirit  of  the  people  in  the  forms  of  the  anti- 
que, which  was  never  entirely  suporessed  on  Italian  soil  and 
even  conquered  the  Sothic,  when  it  compelled  tbis  to  subordin- 
ate  its  basai  principles;  it  rose  there  to  that  artistic  élév- 
ation, which  lent  to  it  a  universal  importance  for  the  entire 
architectural  art  of  succeeding  times. 

1.   Architecture  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy. 
1.  Historical  Evolution. 

Italian  Renaissance  architecture  appeared  with  a  éreat  artis- 
tic work  of  the  first  rank,  with  the  design  and  érection  of  t 
the  dôme  of  the  cathedral  of  Florence.   It  was  no  accident  tn- 
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that  Florence,  the  beautiful  Tuscan  capital  on   tne  Arno  should 
become  the  birttiplace  of  the  Renaissance.  There  at  the  beéin- 
ning  of  tbe  15  th  century  the  interest  in  art  had  oenetrated 
into  ail  classes  of  tbe  population,  favored  by  a  refined  cour- 
se of  life,  that  elevated  political  and  social  conditions.  The 
Works  of  the  artists  attracted  popular  attention;  in  the  full 
entirety,  thèse  took  part  in  the  hlgh  ascent  of  the  intellect- 
ual  culture  of  that  time.  In  the  animated  sensé  of  the  îPloren- 
tines,  particularly  réceptive  for  novelties,  was  aroused  a  se- 
nsé of  their  own  power,  an  elevated  leeling,  that  pressed  for- 
ward  to  great  artistic  deeds.  Tbe  opportunity  for  this  was  p 
presented  to  them  by  the  cathedral.  (See  page  136).  Already 
during  tbe  entire  14  th  century  the  citizen  class  had  busied 
itself  in  its  progress  in  an  unknown  measure;  ever  again  were 
new  and  grander  architectural  ideas  brought  forward,  compéti- 
tions among  artists  were  established,  and  commissions  of  arch- 
itects  and  painters  with  many  members  were  formed  with  the  com- 
mand  to  undertake  sometbing  unknown.   In  the  year  1420  the  bu- 
ilding had  so  far  progressed,  that  tiè'  ei»eet40fi;t>f  the  dèàe  c 
could  begin,  wbich  Arnolfo  had  included  in  his  design,  even  if 
in  ffiuch  more  modest  dimensions.   Sut  the  vaulting  of  an  inter- 
ior  of  such  a  colossal  span  (137,8  ft. )  appeered  to  the  maste- 
rs  of  the  cathedral  as  a  hazard,  for  which  none  aBong  them  co- 
uld décide.  Then  Pilippo  Brunelleschi,  a  gifted,  learned  and 
many-sided  man,  an  artist  previously  chiefly  active  as  an  eng- 
ineer,  goldsmith  and  sculptor,  presented  a  design  with  static- 
al  explanations,  on  the  basis  of  which  he  was  appointed  master 
of  the  building  of  the  Oathedral,  and  was  entrusted  with  the 
exécution  of  the  dôme  according  to  his  plans.   After  1417  Bru- 
nelleschi had  undertaken  thorough  preparatory  studies  of  anti- 
que structures;  in  1420  he  cominenced  the  vaultiné  on  the  alre- 
ady existing  drum,  indeed  as  a  cloister  vault  with  strong  ribs 
rising  from  the  anéles  of  the  polygon,  with  thin  vault  shells 
built  between  thèse  as  the  internai  dôme,  and  an  external  hig- 
her  protectiné  dôme  built  in  the  same  manner,  that  was  connec- 
ted  with  the  internai  dôme  by  intermediate  arches.   In  the  ye- 
ar 1434  was  the  dôme  completed  in  its  most  essential  parts  by 
the  addition  of  the  heavy  crowniné  riné  to  receive  the  ribs  of 
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the  vaolt,   At  the  same  tiffie  was  adopted  tfae  master's  model  f 
for  the  lantern,  a  small  addition  loading  tbe  upper  ring  and 
adiiiitting  a  high  side  light.   Its  érection  first  coiEDieDced  in 
1445,  sbortly  before  tbe  master's  death;  it  was  coniDleted  in 
1467.  (6'iR.  208). 

The  cathedral  dôme  of  Florence  bas  less  importance  as  a  sty- 
le-forming  œonument,  tban  as  the  earliest  work  of  that  master, 
of  higb  importance  chiefly  in  structural  respects,  wbich  as  t 
the  first  after  a  zealous  study  of  the  ruins  of  Rome  was  call- 
ed  into  life  witb  the  aim  for  the  architectural  lorins  of  anti- 
quity,   Brunelleschi  was  there  entirely  restricted  to  the  Soth- 
ic  substructure;  its  dôme  stands  organically  on  that.   And  yet 
the  same  breathes  tbe  soirit  of  the  new  time.   Therefore  it  al- 
so  became  the  actual  créative  building  of  the  Renaissance. 

The  succeeding  évolution  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  architec- 
ture was  completed  in  three  periods,  which  exhibit  the  growth, 
flourishing,  and  the  décadence  of  the  style. 

1.  The  early  Renaissance  from  1420  to  1500.  «  This  is  tbe 
oeriod  of  transition  and  of  search  for  the  new  forms  of  the  s 
style.   Its  chief  région  is  Florence,  where  beside  and  after 
Brunelleschi,  masters  of  genius,  such  as  Michelozzo,  ^Iberti, 
Rosselino,  Sronaca  and  otbers  developed  an  extremely  fruitful 
activity.  We  shall  learn  to  know  their  works  later,   They  pr- 
ésent to  us  particularly  in  the  first  period  tentative  and  st- 
ill  uncertain  proportions  of  the  architectural  masses  after  a 
antique  principles,  and  in  the  treatment  of  détails  a  very  res- 
erved  tendency  toward  the  architecture  of  the  ancients  without 
any  deeper  insiéht  into  the  conditions  on  which  it  was  based, 
and  especially  without  an  understanding  of  the  more  refined  re- 
lations of  the  members  to  each  other.   On  the  othér  hand  there 
is  in  the  rich  and  naturalistic  décoration  a  ireshness  and  ch- 
arm,  which  give  to  the  works  of  the  early  Renaissance  a  pecul- 
iar  and  almost  youthful  grâce. 

*  The  Italiana  designaîe  this  period  as  ''Ouattrccento^ ,  i,e, 
the  time  from  1400  to  1600,  and  the  high'  and  late  Renaiseance, 
aa   '^Ginguecento^ ,    i.e.,     the    time  from  1500    to    1600. 

2.  The  high  Renaissance  from  1500  to  1540.   The  art  of  the 
15  th  century  advanced  witb  colossal  strides;  with  the  beéinn- 
ing  01  the  16  th  it  entered  a  new  pbase.   It  had  then  learned 
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iaow  to  solve  tbe  most  difficult  problems,  to  perfect  tecbnical 
methods  to  tbe  extrême,  to  make  tbe  classical  treatment  of  fo- 
ras its  own,  and  to  dray  ail  arts  in  tbe  ricbest  measure  into 
tbe  service  of  arcbitecture.  Tbe  impulsive  pressure  of  life 
peculiar  to  tbe  entire  period  ?/as  contemporary  with  a  aiighty 
tendency  toward  greatness.  In  tbe  entire  architecture  was  ex- 
pressed  a  feeliné  of  tbe  masters  and  arcbitects  directed  to 
tbe  monumental. 

Witb  tbe  entrance  of  tbe  bigh  Benaissance  tbe  centre  of  grav- 
ity  of  artistic  évolution  was  transferred  to  Rome.   After  tbe 
middle  of  tbe  15  th  century  tbe  eternal  city  had  continually 
won  éreater  importance,  and  had  drawn  leading  artists  to  itse- 
If.  iifter  tbe  powerful  and  art-inspired  iooe  Julius  II  bad 
ascended  tbe  chair  of  S.  Peter  (1503),  be  called  tbe  éreatest 
masters  of  tbe  new  art  to  bis  eèort,  and  then  arose  on  tbe  ru- 
ins  of  tbe  ancient  world  a  magnificent  city,  in  wbicb  was  vis- 
ibly  renewed  tbe  former  splendor  of  tbe  Roman  emperors.   Italy 
entered  on  an  unequaled  climax,  into  its  golden  âge.  Artists 
with . incomparable  gifts  and  créative  power  developed  before  t 
tbe  astonisbed  world  their  epocb-making  activities.  Tbis  was 
tbe  âge  of  Bramante,  Raphaël,  and  Wicbelanéelo.  Both  in  pala- 
ce as  well  as  in  churcb  architecture  did  they  complète  tbe  gr- 
andest  works.-  -  Not  long,  scarcely  a  half  century  did  tbis  c- 
climax  of  tbe  Renaissance  last.   Already  before  tbe  end  of  tbe 
first  balf  of  tbe  16  tb  century,  it  oassed  over  into: — 

3.  Date  Renaissance.  Tbis  falls  in  tbe  time  from  1540  to 
't'4   1580.  The  freedom  in  wbicb  tbe  great  artist  natures  could  mo- 
ve,  which  in  a  directly  unlimited  manner  doiinateé  the  interi- 
or  and  the  material  and  brought  tbem  into  a  barmonious  organi- 
sm,  was  a  danger  for  their  less  important  successors  in  a  per- 
iod, that  required  from  the  arcbitects  the  extraordinary  and 
tbe  unusual;  they  inclined  toward  that  intended  beightening  of 
the  artistic  means  of  expression,  in  which  ue  recognize  tbe 
first  symptoms  of  tbe  Barocco  style.  But  there  still  prevail- 
ed,  at  least  in  gênerai  and  for  tbe  next  period,  the  high  sen- 
sé of  beauty  derived  from  the  works  of  the  great  Bramante;  it 
entitles  that  group  of  masters  with  refined  feeliné  to  perman- 
ent famé,  wbo  recognized  tbe  sources  of  beauty  in  the  internai 
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trutb  of  the  architectural  works  and  of  their  organisŒ,  and  in 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  forms  in  definite  proportions, 
since  they  sought  to  investigate  thèse  and  thus  create  princi- 
ples  of  style,  tbat  in  fact  and  in  writing  should  be  esteemed 
as  ever  applicable  standards  of  genuine  artistic  treatment. 
Thèse  are  the  great  theorists,  Vignola,  Serlio  and  Palladio, 
who  tben  developed  their  rich  abilities^sometimes  in  1^^  and 
in  the  more  important  cities  of  middle  and  upper  Italy.   Llke- 
wise  for  thèse  was  determined  in  a  still  higher  degree  than 
previously  the  spaciousness  required  by  the  owners.  They  are 
also  spirited  and  original  in  their  works,  even  if  the  free  a 
artistic  feeling  then  prevails  less  than  the  calculating  and 
combining  understanding.  The  antique  stands  nearer  them  than 
their  predecessors.  With  great  earnestness  the  architectural 
works  of  the  ancients  were  by  them  investigated  anew,  measured 
by  stories  and  by  crders,  and  from  the  results  were  establish- 
ed  in  a  certain  way  for  proportional  dimensions  of  ail  seoars- 
te  members.  Thereby  architecture  assumed  a  predominatine  aca- 
démie character.  Vitruvius'  works  (see  volume  1,  page  134)  a- 
gain  received  a  thorough  study.  More  than  previously  was  the 
attention  devoted  to  the  architectural  treatment.   The  ornamen- 
tel  décorative  work,  wbich  piayed  a  part  in  the  early  style  n 
nearly  equal  to  the  structural,  but  which  in  the  high  Renaiss- 
ance appeared  in  a  harmonious  but  subordinate  relation,  indeed 
retained  its  purity,  put  showed  a  cooi  and  almost  indiffèrent 
reserve.  *  Thus  the  buildings  received  an  indeed  diénified,  b 
but  frequently  stiff  and  aristocratie  appearance,  that  is  par- 
ticularly  expressed  in  palace  architecture  and  tbere  présents 
a  refleetion  of  that  grandeur  (grandezza),  that  proceeded  from 
Spain,  and  dominated  in  increasing  measure  the  society  there. 
About  the  end  of  the  century  the  détail  sinks  to  an  entirely 
capriciously  treated  portion  of  the  whole;  the  transition  to 
the  Barocco  style  is  completed.  *  * 

*  In    the   décadence  of    the   enjoyment    in   ornemental    décorative 
work   is   expressed   a   lesseninq   of    the  national    in    the   archi  tec- 
tare   of    the  Renaissance.      The   humants  tic   movement   originating 
with    it   brought   a  division   of   human  society    into   cultured    and 
ancul  tured,      The   architecture   also    therefore   acquired    in    its 
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further   course   a   pfedominating   courtly   oharacter . 

*  *  Indeed   strietly    taken,     the  Renaissance   does   not    thereby 
corne   to    its   end,      The  Barocco   style  and    its  successor    the  Boco- 
co   properly  form    the   last   phase   of   its  development.      Yet    their 
origin   and   development,    particulafly    in   northern   countries,    re- 
sults  from  so   many  new   impulses   and    oiews,     that   we   shall    cons- 
ider    thèse    in   a  spécial   Ghapter, 
1^1')'      II,  The  Structural  System  and  Tecbnical  Methods. 

With  the  revival  of  classieal  antiquity  the  antique  structu- 
rel System  agaio  came  into  use,  that  in  contrast  to  that  oi  t 
the  résolution  of  the  masses  and  of  upward  movement  followed 
by  the  Qothic,  sought  esthetic  satisfaction  in  the  rhythm  of 
the  predominating  horizontal  architectural  masses  and  the  equ- 
ilibrium  and  uniformity  of  their  bearing  and  supported  members. 
Thereby  the  basai  crinciples  expressed  in  the  columnar  orders 
and  their  entablatures  became  prédominant  in  construction.  Th- 
us  the  Senaissance  inventée  no  new  structural  System;  but  it 
performed  an  act  of  the  greatest  importance,  when  it  did  not 
restrict  itself  to  the  technics  of  the  ancients,  but  in  order 
to  construot  rationally  in  ail  respects,  employée  ail  Systems 
of  construction  according  to  need.   It  thereby  introduced  a 
permanent  basai  idea  into  the  art  of  the  interior,  since  it 
held  itself  entirely  free  from  structural  restraints,  so  far 
as  esthetic  harmony  permitted  this. 

With  the  same  freedom  it  proceeded  in  the  sélection  of  its 
building  matériels  and  their  technical  treatment  and  employme- 
nt.  ?or  the  walls,  ceilings,  roofs  and  décorations,  it  emplo- 
yed  the  same  matériels  as  the  preceding  art  periods.  Only  ir- 
'.,,  on  passed  into  use  in  éreater  abundance,  yet  not  as  an  indepen- 
dent  structural  material  in  the  présent  sensé,  but  as  an  aidi- 
ng  material  for  stone  and  wooden  structures,  particularly  in 
the  form  of  anchors  and  ties  for  arch  stresses.  The  antique 
had  avoided  as  far  as  possible  such  visible  means  cf  construc- 
tion, that  must  produce  reflections  on  their  permanence;  the 
Renaissance  made  abundant  use  of  them,  not  only  in  arched  pas- 
sades but  even  in  great  halls  and  churches.   The  walls  consist 
of  a  masonry  nucleus,  either  of  rubble  or  brickwork  executed 
with  asphalt  or  lime  mortar,  in  which  the  openings  for  light 
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and  tbe  supporting  pointe  are  omitted  for  tfae  finally  applied 

facing  with  asfalars.   In  the  dressing  of  tbe  latter  the  Renai- 
ssance shows  itself  very  fertile  on  the  side  of  form.   Before 
it  ashlars  mostly  had  smooth  external  surfaces.   But  besides 
thèse,  asblars  with  bosses  and  drafted  margins  were  coiBinon  in 
àntiquity  among  the  fireeks,  Ëtruscans,  Romans,  and  in  the  Rom- 
anesque oeriod,  particularly  in  fortifications,  combined  with 
sffiooth  stones  having  ornamental  chiseling,  and  in  the  Romanes- 
que period  was  common  the  moulded  border  with  smooth  boss.   T 
The  Renaissance  adopted  anew  thèse  modes  of  cutting  ashlars  as 
a  very  important  décorative  means  for  animating  wall  surfaces: 
thèse  were  richly  treated  in  the  form  of  square  or  rectangular 
diamond  ashlars  and  those  with  flat  raised  bosses,  and  thèse 
were  either  used  uniformly  over  tbe  entire  façades,  or  with  a 
^^  certain  graduation,  so  that  bold  and  irregular  bosses  were  ar- 
rangea for  the  lower  story,  for  the  second  a  regular  jointing 
with  flatter  ashlars,  with  entirely  ^lane  ashlars  or  smooth 
coureed  masonry  in  the  upper  story.  (?ig.  209).   F'rom  the  irr- 
egular and  dry  treatment  with  bosses  this  method  received  the 
name  of  rustication,  that  was  also  transferred  to  ashlars  with 
more  careful  treatment  of  the  faces.   The  rustic  work  présents 
"e.   représentation  of  rude  strength  in  alliance  with  the  arraué 
ging  and  créative  spirit  of  man".  —  Besides  this  masonry  with 
a  facing  of  natural  stones,  there  is  also  such  with  bricks  le- 
ft  visible,  thèse  being  frequently  stained  red  with  white  joi- 
nts, usually  as  a  covering  of  the  wall  between  the  eut  stone 
architecture,  frequently  in  combination  with  Dlastered  and  pa- 
inted  green  surfaces,  also  by  a  network  oattern  of  red  and  yel- 
low  stones,   This  mode  of  décoration  was  transleted  into  nobl- 
er  stone  for  carticularly  dignifiied  constructions,^  and  thus  i 
into  facings  with  slabs  of  marble  in  surface  oatterns  of  diff- 
érent colors,  a  procédure  that  greatly  flourished,  especially 
among  tbe  Venetians.   Greater  favor  was  already  enjoyed  in  the 
early  period  by  terra  cotta,  both  in  natural  colors  as  well  as 
with  variously  colored  glazes,  and  indeed  for  architectural  en- 
closures  as  well  as  for  purely  ornamental  décorations.   If  in- 
ferior  and  unequal  matériels  were  employed  for  the  walls,  a  p 
protective  coating  of  lime  plaster  was  given  to  them,  to  wbich 
was  sometimes  given  an  artistic  effect  by  the  sgraffito  to  be 
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described  later.  A   building  material  very  flexible  for  relief 
décoration  was  thus  secured  in  stucco  (see  volume  1,  page  76), 
of  which  excessive  use  was  made,  especially  by  tbe  late  Renai- 
ssance. 

Wood  takes  but  a  modest  part  in  tbe  external  constructions; 
of  Itaiian  art;  it  is  chiefly  limited  to  the  strongly  project- 
ing  (up  to  6.56  ft.)  roofs,  which  are  artistically  treated  ae- 
a  wooden  cornice  with  console-like  ends  of  purlins  and  rafters. 
Tbe  B'iorentine  and  Pisac  palaces  acquired  by  this  a  very  effec- 
tive termination  of  the  façade. 

For  the  roof  construction  as  a  rule  was  chosen  hri  low  purl- 
in  roof  covered  by  hiles  on  métal  plates,  more  rarely  (in  Gen- 
oa)  with  slates,  and  for  slight  inclinations,  stone  slabs. 

The  internai  ceilings  were  constructed  either  in  wood  as  hor- 
izontal layers  of  beams  and  ceiled  beneath,  or  solidly  in  sto- 
ne as  vaults.  for  the  latter  the  cross  vault  continues  »n  use; 
but  the  ribs  of  mediaeval  form  are  only  retained  in  the  early 
Renaissance^  later  the  cross  vault  occurs  almost  always  in  the 
Roman  form  without  ribs,  the  groins  diminishing  upwards  towards 
/>/  the  vertex.   The  tunnel  vault  came  into  more  common  use  aéain, 
as  a  rule  being  subdivided  by  dropced  arches  and  coffered  aft- 
er  the  antique  form.  Over  winding  stairways  it  becomes  the  a 
annular  vault.   A.  new  form  was  introduced  by  the  Renaissance 
in  the  coved  and  panel  vaults,  which  were  preferably  employed 
over  corridors,  vestibules,  stairways  and  festel  halls.   They 
resèed  on  the  impost  cornice  crowning  the  walls  as  a  broad  ca- 
vetto,  above  which  the  middle  panel  (mirror)  extended  as  a  ve- 
ry flat  vailt.   Tbe  panel  received  a  gold  frame  run  in  stucco, 
in  geometrical  lines  in  the  Renaissance,  later  in  curved  ones. 
This  sort  of  vaulting  proved  especially  favorable>  since  it  r 
required  but  little  height  and  presented  large  undivided  surf- 
aces for  the  représentation  of  relief  and  picturesque  figure 
compositions.   The  exécution  followed  with  tiles  laid  flat  in 
excellent  stone  and  mortar;  it  olaced  great  demands  on  the  sk- 
ill  of  the  workmen.  Por  great  spans  men  oreferred  the  sham 
vault  already  recommended  by  Vitruvius,  built  of  wood  with  la- 
ths  or  board  sheathing  and  a  coating  of  reeds  and  plaster.   S 
Strong  vault  thrusts,  when  no  tie  rods  were  arranéed,  were  fre- 
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irequeDtly  oDposed  by  a  corresponding  strengtheDiné  of  tbe 
walls  by  buttresses,  which  then  extended  tbeîr  entire  heiéht 
witii  the  saice  thickoess,  with  oornlces  broken  around  them  and 
airy  caps  Itke   T/abernacles  instead  of  finiels. 

Borne  construction  received  a  éreater  development.  Models 
for  this  were  afforded  botb  by  the  examples  êiven  by  tbe  Rom- 
ans (in  the  Fantbeon  and  the  temple  of  Minerva  Medica;  volume 
1,   paées  135,  139)  with  circuler  or  polygonal  substructures, 
and  also  by  the  Byzantine  System,  which  transferred  the  square 
ground  form,  by  aieans  of  pendentives  (volume  1,  fig»  178)  in 
the  form  of  sphericsl  triangles  or  trapezoids,  to  the  base  ri- 
ng of  the  dôme,  above  the  Cornice  of  which  rose  the  dooie.   Sai- 
aller  dômes  were  mostly  built  sclid  and  were  not  rarely  cover- 
ed  by  a  pyramidal  roof,  larger  ones  being  erected  in  two  shel- 
is  (after  the  model  of  the  dôme  of  the  cathedral  of  Florence, 
page  171),  the  external  one  chiefly  having  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tectiBgthe  internai  one  irom  the  injurious  effects  of  the  we- 
ather.  Therefore  the  great  dômes  became  comoaratively  liéht, 
but  by  the  proper  stifiening  of  both  shells  secured  nearly  the 
résistance  of  solid  construction.   The  érandest  dôme  construct- 
ion of  th-e  Renaissance  is  reoresented  by  the  dôme  of  S.  Peter 
at  Pome.   Michelangelo  had  arranged  iron  anchors  in  the  drum 
in  his  model  and  iron  rings  in  the  dôme,  which  were  later  inc- 
reased  (now  five  in  ail).   5^or  a  third  of  the  height  both  dôm- 
es are  built  solid  as  one;  then  they  sepsrate  into  a  thick  in- 
ternai dôme  and  an  external  dôme,  which  consists  of  a  thin  sh- 
ell  extending  between  strongly  projecting  riîâs  and  covered  wi- 
th lead.  (Pig.  210).   In  the  hollow  soace  between  the  two  dôm- 
es double  winding  stairways  lead  un  to  tne  lantern,  then  ûown 
again  to  the  main  cornice  of  the  inner  dôme.   Only  by  thèse  s 
stairways  are  the  two  dômes  connected  toéetder.   With  the  vast 
internai  diameter  of  139.5  ft.  (i.e.,  39.4  ft.  more  than  in  S. 
Sophie),  the  dôme  of  S.  Peter's  rests  on  a  drum  extended  hiêh 
above  the  roof  of  the  colossal  buildiné  at  a  heieht  of  264.4 
ft.  and  thus  attains  to  the  height  of  404.9  ft.  to  the  eye  ab- 
ove the  pavement.  îhus  aside  from  the  perfectly  harmonious 
contrcl  of  the  material  and  its  architectural  subdivision,  it 
apoeers  as  the  érandest  structural  work,  that  tne  history  of 
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architecture  bas  to  exhibit  anywhere. 

III.  Tbe  Architectural  Treatirient. 
Still  more  decidedly  and  exoressively  tban  iu  the  construct- 
ion did  tbe  Renaissance  apDly  itself  to  the  architecture  and 
décoration  of  tbe  antique.   It  was  tben  unavoidable,  tbat  at 
first  only  tbe  most  striking  adoptions  again  found  emoloyinent, 
frequently  witbout  oréanic  oropriety.   The  irediaeval  arraneem- 
ent  of  the  eround  plan  and  proportions  of  the  mass  of  the  str- 
ucture yet  continued  for  a  longer  tioie.   îo  the  façades  were 
given  a  plintb  as  a  base  and  a  crowning  main  cornice,  the  wall 
surface  lying  between  them  having  a  subdivision  into  stori'es 
by  belts.  The  wall  surface  was  suppressed  in  the  Gothic  as 
îiiucb  as  possible,  but  again  entered  into  its  rights  as  suce  a 
and  was  strongly  accented  by  rustication.   The  profiles  of  the 
belt  and  main  cornices  still  show  a  very  uncertain  handling  i 
in  the  first  tiine;  it  finds  tbe  beautiful  more  by  an  unconsci- 
ous  feeliné  of  tact,  tban  by  a  Knowledge  of  tne  systeDî.   It  is 
also  at  first  less  the  correct  and  stroné  forms,  tban  tne  hap- 
py  distriDution  and  tne  inass  relations  of  the  doorways  and  Win- 
dows witfi  tneir  enclosures  and  tne  expressive  development  of 
-■'.the  wall  surfaces  thernselves,  which  carry  in  tcemselves  the  n 
new  éléments  of  Deautiful  forms.   To  thèse  are  further  added 
niches,  balconies,  bay  Windows,  loééias,  and  at  about  tne  end 
of  tne  early  Renaissance,  tbe  entire  actiaue  systerr  of  oilast- 
ers  and  columns  with  its  orders  for  the  supports  and  entablat- 
ures,  and  furtneririore  already  et  the  beéinning  of  the  Renaiss- 
ance, an  extrenriely  ricb  décoration  by  relief  and  painted  orna- 
ment. 

The  Dlintn  in  the  early  time  chiefly  consisted  of  slabs  wit- 
bout iEouldings  and  set  on  edée,  in  ê'iorence  of  a  ±ow  stone  be- 
nch;  in  the  hieh  Renaissance,  it  was  divided  into  three  parts, 
after  tbe  model  of  the  antique  pedestal  of  a  col umn. (Volume  1, 
page  126).  The  belts  in  tbe  Florentine  Renaissance  were  ail 
continuous  window  sill  belts  with  the  profiliné  of  tne  antique 
impost  cornice;  later  tbey  were  lowered  to  the  levels  of  the 
floors  of  the  différent  stories,  tben  receiving  bolder  forms 
with  a  tendency  to  tbe  entique  belt  cornice.   If  bricks  were 
eoQployed  for  tnis,  tben  sliéht  projections  were  éiven  to  them. 
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but  richer  ornasientation.  In  cities  with  increasing  population 
one  also  oneets  with  projections  of  the  upper  stories  on  round 
arche&  witii  consoles  or  directly  on  stone  consoles,  even  if 
far  less  commonly  than  in  the  North. 

As  a  rule  the  main  comice  adhères  closely  to  the  Roman  mod- 
illion  cornice  (Compare  volume  1,  Pig.  131;  volume  2,  Fié.  211), 
but  it  was  also  freely  treated  in  wooden  construction  with  pl- 
astering  on  reeds,  as  a  ereet  cavetto  in  combination  with  rou- 
nd arches  and  colored  décoration,  thus  forming  an  extremely  m 
magnificent  crown  to  the  façade. 

The  portais  in  the  B'iorentine  early  Renaissance  hâve  a  semi- 
circular  top  with  a  wide  moulded  enclosure.  (Fig.  209).  In 
liombardy  they  are  quite  early  enclosed  by  pil asters  and  even 
/.'   by  candelabra  —  columns  with  antique  entablatures  and  rich 
ornamental  work.  (iï'ies.  212,  261).   Instead  of  pilasters  some- 
times  occur  in  Senoa,  Qmbria  and  Rome  half,  three-quarter  and 
full  columns  (Pig.  213),  as  well  as  double  columns  with  figur- 
es and  pediment  or  segmentai  caps,  and  also  finally  with  oroj- 
ecting  columns,  hermes  or  caryatids  as  suoDorts  for  the  balco- 
ny  DX'OJecting  above  them.   In  the  form  and  treatment  of  the  w 
window  ât  first  there  still  reacts  the  mediaeval  tradition. 
îhey  ended  in  round  arches,  frequently  coupled  by  the  inserti- 
on of  a  middle  column.  (Pigs.  215,  250).   The  profiling  of  the 
enclosure  generally  follows  the  antique  architrave.   In  the  h 
high  and  late  Renaissance  the  window  chiefly  assumes  the  lorm 
of  a  vertical  rectangle.   It  is  then  oreferred  to  crown  it  by 
a  frieze  and  cap  (Pig.  216,  173),  whereby  thèse  frequently  re- 
st  on  consoles.  (Pig.  263),   With  a  richer  treatment  of  window 
enclosure  forms  an  independent  architecture  of  pilasters  and 
columns  with  a  paraoet  like  a  oedestal  and  an  antique  entabla- 
ture,  on  which  rests  also  a  pediment  or  arched  caD  (see  Wind- 
ows in  Pies.  151,  157).   As  in  late  Roœafi  art,  likewise  in  the 
Renaissance,  niches  with  round  arcned  toos,  frequently  decora- 
ted  by  a  shell  (Pigs.  251,  222,  268),  became  a  favorite  motive 
for  animating  well  surfaces  and  for  the  recection  of  statues. 
Balconies  were  not  limited  to  a  single  window  (Pig.  216),  but 
frequently  extended  along  an  entire  façade.  (Pig.  252).   If  t 
the  face  of  the  story  above  them  be  not  set  back,  they  were  c 
composed  of  orojecting  stone  slabs  on  consoles  and  furnished 
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with  a  railing,  wbose  rail  was  at  first  sopported  by  decorated 
slabs  or  little  colunins,  but  at  about  tbe  end  of  the  15  th  cen- 
tury  by  balusters,  a  form  of  sœall  free  support  exclusively  be=^ 
longlng  to  the  Renaissance,  that  indeed  recalls  the  antique  f 
form  of  the  candelabra,  but  ie  hère  quite  differently  employed. 
Bay  Windows  likewise  occur  in  the  Italien  Renaissance,  even  if 
less  coonnonly  than  in  northern  art.   Tbey  appear  in  the  South 
more  as  covered  balconies.   lut  so  «ach  the  more  codikod  are 
loggaias,  which  already  in  mediaeval  Venice  form  a  design  char- 
acteristic  for  the  art  of  the  city  of  tbe  lagoons,  and  may  we- 
11  froni  thence  bave  found  the  way  to  the  remainder  of  Italy. 
/^cAlfhey  afford  protection  fro»  sun  and  rain,  give  space  for  a  ér- 
eater  number  of  persons,  and  thos  s©  ppoperly  correspond  to 
the  Italian  cllKate.  The  high  and  late  Renaissance  egain  adop- 
ted  8  motive  introduced  fpom  the  antique,  the  attic  (volume  1, 
page  107);  this  frequently  increased  to  a  separate  low  story 
provided  with  sœall  Windows  (Pié.  236),  and  it  ©ccurs  in  cemb- 
ination  with  balustrade  terminations  and  figure  décorations. 
(Pig,  8-8).  The  pediment  first  came  into  more  extended  eœploy- 
ment  in  the  late  Renaissance,  yet  œore  ie  church  than  in  secu- 
lar  architecture.  Villas  and  the  better  class  of  dwellings  o 
often  reeeived  above  the  roof  an  addition  like  a  portico,  ter- 
med  loggetta  or  belvédère,  on  piers  or  columns  with  architrav- 
es and  a  low  bip  roof, 

façade  architecture  attained  a  grander  development  about  the 
end  of  the  early  Renaissance  and  in  the  high  and  late  Renaiss- 
ance by  the  odoption  of  the  antique  System  ef  pilasters  and  c 
columns  in  ail  external  architecture.   Nearly  ail  the  œore  im- 
portant masters  investigated  the  "orders  of  columBs*  of  the  a 
ancients  and  fixed  their  proportions.   Already  the  learned  Al- 
berti  wrote  a  treatise,  in  which  he  fully  expressed  hiœself  in 
regard  to  the  columnar  orders;  the  theoriets  Vignola,  Scamozzi 
and  Palladio  did  this  later  in  a  farx  stricter  sensé.   They  t 
took  the  System  forun  on  the  Roman  monuments  for  the  Tuscan, 
Doric,  lonic,  Gorinthian  and  Composite  orders  (volume  1,  page 
108  et  seq.)  without  substential  alternations,  and  thereby  es- 
tablished  a  canon  for  the  monumental  treatment  ©f  façades,  wh- 
ich remained  in  force  until  tbe  most  récent  times.   Pigs.  217, 
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243,  259,  262,  273  and  275  exbibît  bow,  though  somewbat 
trftiiieà  in  coaceptioB  froai  the  beginning,  the  œatore  style  gr- 
adually  developed. 

flie  Renaissance  worked  out  an  endless  variety  in  the  forus 
of  détails.  8y  an  extremely  capricious  fusion  of  lonic  and  Co- 
rintfeian  forms  and  the  intertwiDing  of  oonventioealized  and  n 

(f3  naturalistic  foliage  with  emblems,  animal  forms  and  figures, 
were  produced  new  capitals  for  columDs  and  pilasters  in  lavisb 
abundance.  (Pigs.  218,  219).  The  shafts  of  the  columns  were 
pichly  ornamented  by  flûtes,  cabled  or  plain,  by  small  figures 
and  festoons  on  the  lower  third,  and  eveo  with  ornamental  work 
CGvering  their  entire  heigbt  (ffig.  220),  and  likewise  the  pil- 
asters had  vertical  bands  of  scroll  ornaments  in  snnken  panels 
(arabesques;  ¥ig,   222).  With  equal  luxuriance  were  decorated 
tbe  entablatures,  the  arch  spandrels  and  even  the  pedesials  of 
the  columns.  The  early  Fenaissance  shows  itself  in  this  resp- 
ect more  tolérant  Wié^fertile  than  tbe  developed  style,  by  w 
which  certain  limits  were  placed  for  purely  ornamental  art  for 
the  benefit  of  the  prédominant  architectural  effect.   iesîde 
the  columns,  piers  with  square,  rectangular  and  octagonal  sec- 
tions, candelabra-columns,  particularly  in  upper  Itely,  hermes 
(i.e.  buste  with  supporting  piers  diminishing  downwards,  Pig. 
874), as  well  as  earyatids  and  atlantes  (volume  1,  pages  70,  82) 
found  employment  as  free  supports  or  as  those  attachée  to  the 
walls.   But  the  iatter  do  not,  as  in  the  antique,  hâve  an  ind- 

/(frjiîfereTit   pose,  but  as  the  supports  of  the  balconies  and  ceili- 
ngs,  they  oppose  themselves  with  visible  expression  against  t 
the  loads  resting  on  them,   Since  tbe  great  architects  of  tbe 
Renaissance  were  also  sculoturs  and  also  mostly  painters,  they 
had  relief  and  painting  at  command,  and  they  plaoed  thèse  in 
tbe  richest  measure  in  tbe  service  of  architecture. 

IV.   Internai  Architecture  and  Décoration, 
fcike  the  antique  in  its  time,  tbe  Renaissance  transferrred 
in  a  similar  manner  the  architectural  System  developed  on  tbe 
façades  also  to  the  internai  architecture,  s©  far  as  this  cor- 
respénded  to  the  intended  purpose  of  tbe  room.   Bot  in  this 
Ghurcb  buildings  did  not  corne  into  considération,  or  at  least 
not  cbiefly.   As  a  genuine  "art  of  living",  their  attention 
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was  devGted  in  ei^ual  aieasure  to  the  palace  of  the  noble  and  e 
even  to  the  dwellinjg  of  the  well  to  do  citizen,  in  order  also 
to  give  to  it  coHvenience,  coinfort  and  artistic  beauty.   Thos 
the  great  halls,  réception  and  living  rooms  were  tben  treated 
as  iaipressively  as  possible,  and  not  only  thèse,  but  also  the 
entrances  to  theai.  Since  the  state  and  living  rooms  were  no 
longer  on  the  ground  level,  as  in  the  antique  house,  bot  lay 
in  the  opper  story,  the  construction  of  the  stairways  rose  to 
great  inportance.   In  thèse  the  Renaissance  created  new  arch- 
itectural types  almost  without  models.   The  narrow  winding  st- 
airways  of  the  middle  âges  were  only  retained  for  the  servants' 
and  subordinate  rooms.  Por  the  main  stairways  were  chosen  st- 
raigbt  flights  ©f  stairs  with  resting  places  (levels),  conven- 
ient  and  low  steps.  The  early  Renaissance  chiefly  pleced  theiî 
in  one  of  the  porticos  surrounding  the  court  (Pig.  185).  But 
the  high  Renaissance  and  yet  lore  the  late  Renaissance  erected 
spacious  and  insertéd  stairways  as  iœposing  show  porticos  in 
the  great  style,  treated  with  costly  laterials,  excellent  scul- 
ptures afîd  ricb  paintings  on  the  walls  and  ceilings. 

The  floors,  in  case  tbey  were  laid  on  masonry  ceilings  (vau- 
Its),  coDsisted  of  sœiple  structures  of  terrazzo  (i.e.  bits  of 
stone  rolled  intc  a  layer  of  cernent,  rubbed  down  and  polished), 
in  richer  ones  of  glazed  clay  tiles,  marble  slabs  and  mosaics; 
over  wooden  ceilings  were  adooted  a  simple  board  ccvering  or  a 
parquetry  floor. 

With  extrême  richness  end  variety  were  the  walls  decorated. 
On  theic  the  great  sculptors  and  painters,  working  together,  f 
frequently  produced  results  of  the  higbest  artistic  wortb»  Wi- 
th exécution  in  relief  the  architectural  subdivision  of  the  w 
wall  was  always  treated  according  to  the  antique  orinciple  wi- 
th plinth,  a  row  of  pilasters,  wbose  corneces  and  panelS  encl- 
osed  in  the  intervais  foneed  the  basis.   The  members,  frieze 
and  panels  received  a  rich  refief  for  painted  ornamentation, 
whose  charm  was  based  on  the  refined  graduation  of  the  archit- 
ecture and  ornaaient,  and  the  pleasing  treataient  of  the  détails. 
(Pig.  282).  Ijikewise  in  exclusively  painted  décoration  the 
conception  is  chiefly  architectural  (Pig.  223);  plinth,  pilas- 
ters, frieze  and  cornice  were  still  jiainted  in  simple  colors 
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in  tbe  15  tb  century  (éray  on  ^ray  or  brown  ob  brown),  bat  la- 
ter  is  varied  treatment.  Icstead  of  a  faclog  with  tbe  aobler 
kindB  of  stGBe  or  witb  Btucco  usual>y  appeared  woodec  paneling, 
either  in  almost  tbe  entire  bei|ht  of  tbe  walls,  se  tbat  above 
tbe  cornice  only  remained  space  for  a  painted  frieze  as  tbe  op- 
per  terœiDatioR  of  tbe  wall,  or  as  a  bigfe  parapet.  In  secular 
buildings  tbe  walls  in  rooms  servliig  less  for  state  piarposes 
were  almost  ectirely  buag  lïith  fabrics,  etaœped  leatber  and  wo- 
ven  fabrics,  end  finally  were  covered  by  painted  or  printed  pe- 
pers»  As  spécial  show  pièces  were  tbe  nanties  treated.  Tbey 
bad  an  arobitectural  coBstruction  witb  pilasters  of  coIooids, 
soffietimes  also  witb  atlantes  as  supports  of  tbe  cornice  and  c 
crowned  by  caps  like  pediments  or  by  coats  ©f  ams  in  relief. 

If  tbe  ceilings  consisted  of  horizontal  layers  of  beams,  tb- 
ey  were  treated  as  coffered  ceilings,  eitber  by  a  ceiling  on 
tbe  beams  and  tbe  placing  ©f  bands,  or  by  timbers  inserted  be- 
tween  tbe  beaiBs  and  correspondingly  covered  by  paneling  and 
mouldings.  Prototypes  for  thèse  existed  in  the  portico  ceil- 
ings ©f  tbe  antique, (Volume  1,  page  65),  and  in  tbe  coffers  of 
Roman  vaults.  {Volume  1,  page  113).  In  tbe  Benaissance  thèse 
ceilings  were  frequently  enclosed  by  rieb  carved  work,  painti- 
Bg  and  gilding  to  transcendent  splendor.  Tbe  panels  f coffers) 
were  originally  square,  later  hexagonal  end  octagonal  witb  tri- 
angles lying  between  thein  etc.,  and  shaoed  in  star  forms.  In 
tbe  late  Benaissance  (first  in  the  Ooge's  palace  at  Venice,  af- 
ter  15  ;0)  tbe  uniform  division  into  coffers  was  abandoned  in 
favor  of  a  large  œiddle  panel  enclosed  by  a  wide  gilded  fraœe, 
and  containing  figure  compositions  of  tbe  grand  style  in  natn- 
ralistic  colors  on  the  background.  By  thèse  the  design  ©f  tbe 
interior  was  elevated,  and  the  impression  was  created,  tbat  t 
the  ceiling  was  perforeted,  permitting  a  view  of  idéal  archit- 
ecture and  landscapes,  varioosly  colored  figure  groups  and  the 
like.  In  weli  calculated  graduation  tben  the  paintings  of  tbe 
Bubordinate  panels  are  kept  in  a  single  color  (in  brown,  gray 
or  a  bronze  tint).  Likewise  on  the  vaulted  ceilings  of  about 
tbe  saœe  tiœe  are  omitted  tbe  originally  prevailing  coffers  in 
favor  of  a  similar  division  of  the  surfaces  of  the  vaults  into 
panels,  in  which  painting  finds  space  tôt  mvttm^t   feistorical 
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representetioDS,  as  well  as  for  tbe  developœent  of  rich  orna»- 
entai  œagnifieecce. 

V'   To  the  ornainental  arte  fell  an  infinitely  greeter  importance 
than  as  in   the  œiddle  âges.   The  eBJoyment  of  ornamental  work 
had  becoœe  acre  intensive  and  gênerai.  With  spirited  récogni- 
tion were  parsoed  the  works  of  sculpture,  of  painting,  and  of 
the  Biinor  arts;  they  were  then  prized  œore  for  merely  esthitic 
enjoyment  than  as  mental  représentations,  thougb  pleesing  to 
the  eye.  Tbus  figures  and  scènes  fro»  the  ancient  ayths  reap- 
pear  as  favorite  cotives  aad  even  penetrate  into  consecrated 
places.  The  high  nobility  e^   form  ©f  tbe  antique  art  became 
again  the  chosen  idéal  of  the  Renaissance  master.  Tet  formai 
beauty  indicates  only  ©ne  basis  of  their  artistic  création,  i 
indeed  not  one  of  the  most  important.  The  aim  of  the  Renaiss- 
ance lies  in  an  expressed  realism,  whicb  instead  of  gênerai  t 
types  sought  to  présent  a  picture  of  the  actual  world  witi  tbe 
diversity  of  individuals  by  the  strongly  eaiphasieed  expression 
of  character  and  iœpulse  in  the  face,  figure,  moveanent  and  clo- 
thing,  with  the  entire  surroundings  in  space  in  coiplete  truth 
to  life.   Therefcre  sculpture  in  relief  produces  a  représenta- 
tion of  the  figures  witta  architectural  aad  landscape  backgrou- 
nds  viewed  in  oerspective  (Pié.  885),  and  it  soinetiœes  even  t 
takes  into  its  service  the  sister  art  (by  painting  and  gilding 
the  whole  or  certain  parts).   This  fresh  conception  of  nature 
is  especially  peculiar  to  the  works  of  the  Quattrocento.   In 
the  high  and  late  Renaissance  occurs  —  in  relief  core  than  in 
painting  —  aaong  tbe  conscious  antique  tendencies,  tbe  gener- 
alized  endeavor  for  porely  formai  beauty  again  becomes  strong- 
er  in  tbe  foreground. 

If^onumental  sculpture  received  its  chief  problem  in  tbe  prod- 
uction of  figure  décorations  by  statues  and  relief-s  for  façad- 
es (on  portais,  in  niches,  as  crowning  roofs),  in  the  internai 
arcnitecture  of  cburches  (on  altars,  pulpits,  tombs  and  tbe  1 
like)  aod  of  palaces  (on  stairways  and  on  mantles  in  the  great 

^,^  halls).  Tbe  minor  reliefs  were  applied  to  tbe  rich  décorative 
ornamental  work.  Its  conventional  development  prooeeded  acco- 
rding  to  tbe  tendencies  mentioned  above.  Ail  tecbnical  netbo- 
ds  were  included  in  the  domain  of  activity;  sculptures  in  nob- 
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Boble  anà  connon  stOBee,  io  stncco,  broeze,  terra  cottd  and  iv 
wood.  Sculpture  in  etone  aBd  in  etucoo  became  gênerai,  tbe 
first  chiefly  in  cxternal  architecture,  tbe  latter  (iafter  the 
œiàdle  of  tbe  15  th  century)  cane  into  use  in  tbe  internai  or- 
nementation, casting  in  bronze  reacbed  bigh  perfection,  âlr- 
eady  with  the  beginning  of  the  early  Renaissance,  tbe  S'iorent- 
ine  Sbiherti,  a  contemporary  of  Brunellescbi,  bad  created  in 
the  eastern  bronze  doors  for  the  baptistery  at  Florence  ©ne  of 
the  most  famous  masterworks  of  sculpture.  (Pig.  225,  »)•  Terra 
ootta,  likewise  by  a  EFlorentlne  naster  of  the  Quattrocento, 
Ciaoa  délia  Hobbia,  was  elevated  to  a  new  epecies  of  sculpture, 
wheo  he  produceà  his  figure  reliefs  in  Biedallion  forn  in  eolo- 
red  glazed  clay  in  an  idéal  beauty  of  treateent  of  form  and  c 
color.  An  inportant  place  was  further  taken  in  tbe  Renaissan- 
ce by  décoration  in  wood,  both  in  a  purely  architectural  use 
(supports,  cornices,  frame  enelosures  etc.),  as  well  as  in  we 
wood  carvings.  Tbeir  exécution  ocourred  partly  in  the  round  , 
partly  In  bigh  and  l©w  relief,  or  lying  entirely  flat  in  the 
surface  as  inljM  work,  or  as  intarsias  {œarquetry).   This 
tecbnical  procédure  was  already  proved  in  antiquity;  it  was  a- 
gain  revived  in  the  middle  âges  and  reached  tbe  highest  perfec- 
tion in  the  early  Renaissance.  Tbe  œethod  of  exécution  consis- 
ted  in  laying  thin  veneers  of  différent  woods  tm  «acb  other, 
ivory,  aiother  of  pearl  and  nietals,  then  sawing  them  put  et  the 
same  time,  properly  interchanging  the»,  glueing  and  laying  th- 
eœ.  The  drawings  still  consisted  of  geometrical  apvtt&rns  in 
the  «iddle  âges,  alnost  always  in  black  and  wbite,  but  after 
the  beginning  of  the  15  th  century  were  ornaments,  architectu- 
ral perspectives,  landscapes,  aad  even  representetions  of  fig- 
ures. 

«  Theee  doors  eontatned    in  10   panels  figure    relief b,    ahieh 
represent   êeenee  frcm   the  Qld    Testament,    frcm    the  création  of 
man  onu/ards.      Michelangeto  waa   eo  enraptured    by    their  beauty, 
that   he  said,     that    they  eeuld   stand   at    the  gaies  9f  paradiee, 

To  monumental  painting  fell  the  rich  colored  ornafflentation 
on  ceilings  and  walls.  In  the  15  th  century  it  elriefly  sought 
to  iiBitate  architecture  by  a  colored  coffering  of  the  vault  c 
compartments  and  architectural  perspectives  with  garlands  etc. 
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OD  tbe  wall  surfaces.  The  larger  moral  paintiBgs  were  enclos- 

eà  by  bands  xif   oa^uaiBent,  tbat  are  agein  interropted  by  sualler 
paintiDgs  ©bat»ii«d  withic  circles  and  polygone  like  œedallio- 
DS.   ÎD  tbis  nanner  tbe  meaning  of  tbe  great  paintings  was  br- 
oagbt  into  barœony.   As  tbe  tecbnical  method,  fresco  (volume  1, 
page  125)  alœost  exclusively  came  luto  ose,  wbicb  sbowed  îtse- 
If  to  be  very  suitable  and  durable  ^or  tbe  internai  architect- 
ure,  tjikewise  on  tbe  façades  tbe  envoyaient  of  artistic  décor- 
ation frequently  no  lon#er  left  free  tbe  plastered  surfaces  be- 
tween  Windows  and  cornices;  they  were  then  covered  by  ornanien- 
tel  or  figure  paintings  in  fresco  or  in  tbe  more  durable  sgraf- 
fitov  Id  tbe  latter  case  tbe  wall  surface  first  received  a  d 
dark  (nostly  black)  backgroond,  tban  a  thin  vbite  or  ligbt  yel- 
low  coating  over  tbis,  in  which  by  means  of  properly  ebaped  p 
points  and  scrapers,  tbe  design  was  produced  by  reœoving  tbe 
coating  in  lines  or  spots.  Tbus  had  been  obtained  a  façade 
painting,  which  was  as  durable  as  even  tbe  plestering  itself. 
Èikewise  chiaoscuro  C^light-dark")  frequently  came  into  use, 
a  painting  with  but  one  color  on  the  wet  plaster  ground. 

About  the  end  of  the  15  th  century,  saggested  by  tbe  discov- 
ery  of  the  iaths  ©f  Titus  in  Bonie  (volume  1,  page  114),  was 
perfected  a  great  transformation  in  tbe  décoration  and  indeed 
chiefly  in  the  ornanentation  of  the  ittternal  walls  and  ceilin- 
gs.   Ib  a  variegated  alt^iv&tion  and  combinat  ion  ©f  stucco  wi- 
th painting  were  interwoven,  starting  from  tbe  antique  protot- 
ypes ©f  •grotesques'',  ornamental  motives  of  ail  kinds,  buman 
and  animal  forms,  fabulons  beings,  implements  of  tecbnics,  art 
and  science,  fanciful  architecture,  events  from  œythology,  po- 
etry  «nd  history,  also  laedscapes,  often  enclosed  es  snall  i»ie« 
:b«r«6  within  délicate  frames  of  stucco,  witb  ornamental  work, 
especially  acanthus  scrolls,  garlands  of  fruits  and  foliage, 
bands  and  knets.  fbe  most  cbamicg  forms  and  colors  were  tbus 
enchanting  in  a  blooming  and  inexbaustible  artistic  imaginati- 
on, which  coœbined  the  separate  pictures  into  a  rapturous  play 
on  the  walls  and  ceilings,  controlled  by  the  most  refined  feel- 
ing  for  a  cbeerful  and  ornamental  effect.   Ail  détails  were  ex- 
ecuted  in  perfectly  graceful  drawings;  the  whole  covers  the  s 
shafts  of  tbe  main  and  subordinate  pilastevs  and  tbeir  bands. 
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as  well  as  the  ©Dclosores  of  tbe  parte  of  wall  and  ctiling  îd 
aiî  entirely  flat  cbaracter,  so  that  tbese  décorations  join  in 
tbe  gênerai  effect.  By  this  metbod  Raphaël  and  his  followers 
and  puplls  finiebed  tbe  loggias  of  tbe  Vatican  in  ioffie  (1513- 
1519),  thus  creating  tbe  most  beautiful  and  artistically  inte- 
resting  porticos  ic  tbe  world.  (Pigs.  226,   227).  3?beir  style 
of  décoration  thereby  attained  to  classical  importance. 
/  Besides  tbis  ornamentally  conoeived  décoration,  tbere  conti- 
nued  in  use  in  tbe  bigb  Renaissance  tbe  décoration  of  walle  a 
and  ceilings  by  great  paintings.   îet  in  accordance  witb  tbe 
antique  tendency  of  tbe  time,  tbe  relief  élément  in  décoration 
became  stronger,  in  order  to  produce  a  gréa ter  harmony  of  tbe 
subdivision  of  tbe  wall  witb  tbe  architecture.  The  colored  o 
omamentetion  on  tbe  walls  thus  gradoally  receded  in  favor  of 
tbe  purely  architectural  ornaffientation.  Tbe  late  Renaissance 
finally  limited  it  in  great  part  to  tbe  ceilings,  indeed  there 
to  tbe  large  paintings  in  tbe  œain  and  some  side  panels  (Pig, 
224),  while  tbe  otbers  were  left  in  wbite  stucco  and  partially 
gilded.   The  tendency  toward  relief  dominâtes  even   painting, 
which  freqoently  falls  into  tbe  imitation  of  architectiire,  sc- 
ulptures and  statues. 

On  façades  after  tbe  beginning  of  the  16  th  century,  peinteo 
ornaîientation  already  receded.   Sikewise  there  tbe  essentials 
of  tbe  structural  appearance  consisted  of  the  architectural  f 
frameifork  witb  tbe  sculptures.  Pinally  Renaissance  décoration 
appears  in  complète  dependence  on  tbe  architecture  and  sculpt- 
ure, certainly  designed  to  enhance  their  poœpous  effects. 

In  ornament  the  basis  was  formed  by  antique  ornamental  œoti- 
ves  and  décorative  foras,  tbe  Roman  acantbus  witb  its  foliage 
and  scroll  work  in  combination  witb  vases,  candelabrae,  «aske, 
cornuoopias,  trophies,  bands,  wreatbs  and  garlands  of  flowers, 
witb  interwoven  représentations  of  figures,  togetber  with  frets 
and  wave  lines.  Tbe  foliage  was  taken  fron  tbe  native  plant 
world  and  treated  naturally  or  conventionally,  in  tbe  latter 
case  in  direct  connection  with  the  antique.   Tbe  masters  hère 
proceeded  very  properly,  wben  they  sbaped  leaves  and  scrolls 
to  be  executed  in  earble,  differently  from  those  in  wood,  end 
those  in  terra  cotta  again  differed  f ro»  bronze  foliage.  Pu. 
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Porest  in  drawing  and  execetion  appear  the  ornamental  forais  c 
chiseled  in  marble;  for  tbese  are  especially  cfaaracteristic  a 
again  the  panels  eut  ia  tbe  pilasters  instead  of  flotes.Ctej- 
ected  froB  ttoe  first  io  the  Renaissance).   ¥he  latter  rise  fr- 
oœ  flower  corollas  or  vase  foris  as  organic  coBbinatlons  of  e 
/^^conventionalized  leaf  forms,  particularly  cf  the  antique  (Roœ- 
an)  acanthus  and  its  interlaced  scrolls  (volume  1,   S^ig.  138) 
with  naturally  treated  forœs  of  ail  kinds,  leaves,  flowers  and 
fruits,  that  either  form  a  single  stem  of  candelabra-like  flo- 
ver   stalks  growing  above  each  other  with  copollas  and  vases, 
or  follow  a  séries  of  spirals,  tbe  whole  animated  by  bipds  and 
other  animais,  as  well  as  fabulofis  beings,  heads  and  feet  of 
animais,  which  direttly  pass  into  the  plant  work.  (Pig.  228). 
Otber  panels  consist  of  tropbies,  «sapons  and  coats  of  arias, 
tbat  are  grouped  together  vith  objects  of  the  nost  différent 
kinds,  and  are  ornaœented  by  conventionalized  and  natural  fol- 
iage  and  scroll  work.  Tbis  ornament  already  received  in  the 
Quattrocento  the  not  exaoily  appropriate  appellation  of  'ara- 
besques**.  (Volume  1,  page  214).   It  appeared  in  the  15  th  and 
the  beginning  of  the  16  th  century  as  a  nearly  independent  re- 
suit ©f  tbe  art  of  the  tiwe,  and  it  essentially  differs  from 
the  ^grotesques*'  occurring  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  Ginque- 
cento.  Tbe  arabesque  is  aiways  a  surface  décoration  generally 
arrangea  aecording  to  geoœetrical  rhythœ,  filling,  eonnected 
and  groiring  by  itself,  wbich  was  originally  executed  in  relief. 
(?ig.  228).  Sut  the  grotesque  rather  represents  a  loose  and 
fanciful  arrangeaient  of  the  motives  froœ  art,  nature  and  life 
is  a  continuai  alternation  of  ornanental  work  with  framed  pic- 
tures,  BQedallions  asd  sbields,  executed  as  a  conbination  of  or- 
naœental  relief  éii  stucoo  with  painting.  (Pig.  227),  îhe  gro- 
tesque also  experienced  an  inf initely  œore  varied  ose,  wben  it 
was  no  longer  restricted  to  the  frames  and  the  character  of  t 
the  ornaments  filling  them,  but  also  extended  over  larger  por- 
tions of  tbe  walls  and  even  entire  ceilings.  (Pig.  223). 

âfter  the  grotesque  ornanent  bad  reached  its  oilmax  in  the 
Vatican  loggias,  it  rapidly  receded.  ïbe  décorations  created 
with  refined  and  tactful  feeling  in  perfect  harœony  by  an  art 
caprice  adjusted  most  happily  œust  lose  tbeir  ebarœ,  as  scon 
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as  tbey  were  transferred  io  a  nerely  iuitative  way  by  less  éif- 
ted  artiste  to  areas,  for  which  tbe  originels  were  net  ifitended. 
fo  tbis  iras  added  tbe  great  predoeinance  of  tbe  arcbitaoture 
*al<ittieteé?f««D^dge»eral  structural  effect,  whicb  so  far  es  t 
tbe  Works  of  tbe  severe  theorists  did  not  corne  into  considéra- 
tion, was  corropted  almost  capriciously  in   its  profiles,  and 
tbe  love  for  individeal  tbings  was  no  longer  applied  to  tbe 
détails,  but  was  based  on  tbeir  former  treatœent.  ïbe  relati- 
ons between  figure  and  pure  ornament,  so  carefully  adjusted  in 
tbe  best  period,  between  stucco  and  color,  area  end  frame  of 
tbe  pic tare,  beeame  variable  acd  uncertain.   Tbe  ooœposition 
fell  into  a  patterned  and  expressionless  séries  of  lines,  into 
a  heavy  treatment  of  détails  overloaded  in  relief.  Tbus  tbe 
décoration  lost  its  importance  and  its  esthetic  intent  in  tbe 
same  œeasure,  in  wbicb  tbe  arcbiteiture  passed  into  tbe  grand- 
iose and  BDst  strive  for  tbat  sompulons  beigbtening  of  tbe  e 
effect,  tbat  should  aid  tbe  iœperious  feeling  of  tbe  owners, 
directed  toward  tbe  pompons  in  tbe  late  Renaissance. 

;^o    V.  Tbe  Architectural  Works. 

A.  eifinrch  Architecture. 

The  dominant  circles  in  tbe  Qbristian  cburcb  at  tbe  appeara- 
nce  of  tbe  Henaissance  were  still  too  grestly  embarrassed  by 
tbe  uediaeval  conception  of  art,  tbat  tbey  oould  not  at  first 
Bieet  it  witb  a  full  underltanding.  Tbey  remained  alternating, 
varying  and  uneertain  toward  tbe  new  movement,  even  if  tbey  d 
did  not  oppose  most  decidedly  its  *entire  nature  and  tendency* 
and  tbat  of  busanisin  as  a  dacgerous  intellectuel  tendency  bas- 
ed on  pagan  views.  iet  efter  tbe  Renaissance  bad  explained  it- 
self  and  bad  reached  a  certain  œaturity,  tbe  Pofflan  oapacy  — 
and  tbis  œerits  spécial  considération  —  saw  in  tbe  adoptiofi" 
of  tbe  genuine  Renaissance  in  tbe  ecclesiastical  circle  of  id- 
ées, an  extension  of  tbe  limited  œediaeval  idea  into  a  general- 
ity.  «  Thereby  ecclesiastical  art  was  èed  out  of  tbe  restraint 
of  tbe  Gotbic  world  of  form  into  a  freer  activity,  appropriate 
to  tbe  tiffie. 

*  gfaus,      Gesehichte  der  chrietliche  Kunet, 

The  most  iaiportant  innovation  experienced  by  chorch  arobitec- 
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architecture  in  the  period  of  the  BenaisBance  consisted  in  tli- 
is,  tbat  men  no  longer  held  tfaemselves  bound  to  the  ritual  ba- 
silican  System,  bat  eaw  in  the  central  building,  wbose  preour- 
sors  in  the  round  and  polygonal  structures  of  the  ioœan,  ilarly 
Christian  and  RoffianesQue  periods  still  in  great  part  reiuained 
J^efore  their  eyes,  the  «ost  oerfect  model  for  the  Ghristian  E 
House  of  Sod.  ♦  ♦  This  afforded  greatness,  unity  ûBd  uniforœi- 
ty  in  the  création  of  the  interior,  the  œost  favorable  arrangé 
ment  of  the  Xight,  and  a  harmonious  subdivision  of  the  interi- 
or and  of  the  exterior.  In  it  the  high  middle  rooŒ  covered  by 
a  dôme  formée  the  nuoleos  of  the  building,  erected  on  a  round, 
polygonal  or  square  ground  area,  and  to  which  was  added  either 
four  toanel  vaulted  cross  arss  (according  to  the  model  of  the 
Byzantine  chorch;  volume  1,  page  188),  ooter  aisles,  or  a  oir- 
cle  of  chapels.  Yet  the  central  design  did  not  exercise  sopr- 
emacy  —  and  aside  from  the  chief  works  of  the  high  Benaissan- 
ce  —  it  did  not  once  predominate  over  the  basilican  System, 
for  this  had  been  connected  with  the  sacred  tradition  for  so 
many  years,  for  the  idea  to  be  sappresseâ,  tbat  It  had  the  tr- 
ue  end  pure  form  of  the  Christian  churcb  building,  To  this 
was  added,  tbat  the  central  structure  still  represented  a  sch- 
eme  too  strongly  restricted  in  itself,  that  the  enlaBgement  of 
the  interior  aiad  the  addition  of  chapels  and  subordinate  rooms 
with  a  free  developœent  of  the  façade,  on  which  men  plaoed  sp- 
écial value  afterwards  as  before,  did  not  abbear  as  favorable, 
Thus  in  the  early  Renaissance  beside  the  horizontally  covered 
or  cross  vaulted  basilica  was  developed  the  central  builéing, 
as  being  on  the  whole  a  new  form  of  church  building  in  the  We- 
st, and  it  attained  in  the  high  Renaissance  its  bighest,  near- 
ly  absolut^  pee^Betion.  In  the  late  Renaissance  %en   came  to 
combine  the  central  building  with  the  basilica  in  the  manner, 
tbat  the  former  was  chosen  for  the  design  of  the  choir  and  th- 
is was  adjoined  by  a  nave.   Individeally  the  ienaissance  chur- 
ches  bave  the  most  decided  variations  in  the  ground  plan  and 
élévation;  always  characteristic  is  the  unified  création  of  t 
the  interior,  the  dôme  over  the  ©entrai  area,  or  the  transepts, 
and  the  architectural  System  peonliar  to  the  Renaissance. 
•  i  Sow  Btrongly    the  central    structurée  with  iomea  affeeted 
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thô  maatere  may  be  eeen,  in  that  each  already  in  the  earltest 
time  wêre  repreêented  with  very  partteular  faver  on  the  baok- 
gpouH.de   cf    their   al  tar  paintings   and   reliefs. 

Por  buildings  with  uaves  the  three  aisled  basilics,  as  it  b 
had  been  developed  in  BoŒanesque  art  with  its  croportions  of 
Biassee  in  tbe  width  of  the  middle  and  side  aisles,  formed  tbe 
basai  scbeme  in  the  arrangement  of  the  supports  and  tbe  divis- 
ion of  the  bays  of  tbe  vaolts.   The  vaolting  was  either  execu- 
ted  in  ail  the  aisles  or  only  in  the  side  aislee,  whiie  the 
middle  aisle  either  reoeived  a  horizontal  wooden  ceiling,  or 
if  even  more  rarely  and  soarcely  except  in  the  early  Renaissa- 
nce, the  visible  wooden  roof  franework.  The  Renaissance  gène- 
rally  conticeed  as  being  opposed  to  the  hall  type.   The  chnrc- 
hes  of  the  Orders  etrove  for  simplicity  and  were  mostly  single 
aisled  with  a  row  of  cbapels  at  both  sides  and  a  horizontal  c 
ceiling.   ProB  the  œiddle  of  tbe  16  th  century  onward  soch  sin- 
gle aisled  ohurches  were  also  preferred  for  parish  churches  a 
and  were  vaulted,  either  with  a  tunnel  vault,  intersected  by 
the  cross  compartments  over  the  Windows,  or  by  flat  dômes,  ar- 
/  tanged  along  the  longitudinal  axis.  Thèse  single  aisled  chur- 
ches extended  by  rows  of  chapels  at  the  sides  finally  beoame 
the  prevailîBé  type  of  catbolic  cbnrch  architecture.   The  tow- 
ers  (Pig.  229)  in  îtaly  in  the  time  of  the  Renaissance  also 
chiefly  stand  detached  beside  the  building;  only  in  the  16  th 
century  were  they  sometiœes  arranged  in  pairs  and  incloded  in 
tbe  coDDposition  of  tbe  churoh.   Particular  attention  was  devo- 
ted  by  the  Benaissance  to  the  sacristies,  wbich  were  arranged 
on  the  nortfaern  side  ©f  the  church  in  the  angle  between  trans- 
ept and  choir,  for  tbe  safekeeping  of  the  church  vessels  and 
vestœents,  for  the  library,  and  as  a  waiting  room  .for  the  cler- 
gy,  before  and  aftcr  divine  service.   They  are  mostly  additio- 
ns, ifldeed  being  preferably  treated  as  sosall  central  structur- 
es and  are  frequently  very  richly  equipped.  (Pigs,  222,  230). 

The  structure  for  single  aisled  churches  shows  a  subdivision 
of  the  walls  by  pilasters  or  engaged  columns  with  arches  turn- 
ed  between  them  over  the  chapels  or  tbe  window  openings.   Por 
designs  with  several  aisles  columns  appeared  at  first  and  in- 
deed  principally  in  tbe  early  Benaissance  as  supports  of  the 
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wall^  ot  ttt   middle  aiele  with  ceilings  iritb  the  antique  subd- 
ivision by  beams  and  arohed  forme,  or  octagonel  piers  were  eœ- 
ployed  in  their  pàaees.   In  the  high  and  late  Renaissance  tbe 
internai  free  sapports  are  mostly  in  tbe  form  ©f  square  ^iere 
(Pig.  231)  witb  balf  colamns  or  pilasters  projecting  fro»  the- 
ir sides,  to  which  corresponds  a  similar  subdivision  on  tbe  w 
walls.   Prom  the  piers  frequently  rise  cross  arches,  wbich  sp- 
an  the  aisles  and  divide  the  ceilings  into  bays.  The  walls  in 
northern  Itaiy  often  exbibit  tbe  naturel  rubbed  »aad«totie;  or 
tbey  are  satisfied  with  white  plaster;  but  in  the  South  tbey 
show  a  ricb  aiagnificence  of  color.   «fihe  décorative  equipnent 
of  the  interior  reaches  its  climax  in  tbe  altars  and  particu- 
larly  in  the  tOAbs,  tbat  exhibit  tbe  contemporary  longing  for 
famé:  thèse  in  structure  and  in  détail  forms  are  treated  in 
aceordance  with  the  architectural  syste»  of  tbe  Renaissance, 
and  tney  are  develooed  witb  very  particuler  care  in  their  pai- 
nted  and  relief  décorative  work. 

The  external  architecture  at  first  retained  the  mediaeval 
System  with  a  new  clothing  in  the  Renaissance  forms.   as  in  t 
,.;tbe  middle  âges,  it  was  chiefly  executed  later  by  facings,  « 
and  was  liiited  prinoipally  to  the  front  fecade,  the  choir  and 
tbe  dôme.   Tûe  sides  remained  in  the  early  Renaissance  entire- 
ly  plain  without  any  su)3division;  first  in  the  course  of  the 
16  th  century  did  tbey  receive  a  œodest  and  siuilarly  treated 
coating  of  plaster.   The  main  façades  et  first  lollow  tbe  ant- 
ique élévation  of  the  Roman  triumphal  arch  with  an  order  stand- 
ing OD  a  hiéh  pedestel  and  with  a  crowniné  pediment.  (Pig.  832). 
Later  (first  on  the  cathedral  of  Pienza  in  1462)  the  church  fa- 
çade was  chiefly  arranged  in  two  stories,  perhsps  caused  by  t 
the  requirements  of  obtaining  an  elevated  loéeia  for  bestowal 
of  the  blessing.   The  architectural  development  of  the  façade 
for  basilican  designs  presented  «any  diff iculties.  in  tbat  a 
satisfactory  ending  in  the  front  façade  œust  be  given  to  the 
low  shed  roofs  of  the  side  aisles.   Tbe  problem  was  most  simp- 
ly  solved  by  attaching  a  half  oediientCèith  inclined  ascending 
cornice)  to  the  front  wall  of  the  middle  eisle.  9or  curved  r 
roofs  the  quadrant  was  indeed  also  employed.   Alberti  chose  t 
the  volute  as  tbe  termination  of  the  shed  roof  on  S.  Maria  8o- 
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Novella  in  Plorence  (completed  147G),  tboe  creating  a  motive, 
tbat  tfae  later  Renaissance  frequently  eBoloyed,  often  eoDerfl- 
uoaBly.   ffith  such  a  for»  of  façade  tbe  cross  section  is  expr- 
essed  in  a  façade  but  slightly  or  even  not  &t  ail,  and  ttoeref- 
ore  it  is  only  setisfactory  in  a  sliiSfet  degree.  Bappier  are 
tbe  solutions,  in  which  the  façades  directly  termlnate  in  the 
form  of  the  roof,  indeed  in  a  faalf  or  qnarter  circle,  as  on  s 
soœe  churohes  in  Venioe  and  on  the  islands  of  tfae  Adriatic  Sea. 
(8^ig.  233).   In  the  treatment  of  the  portais,  Windows,  comic- 
es and  the  like,  the  developed  Renaissance  adhères  always  to 
the  classicfil  ground  principles,  bnt  et  the  saine  tine  with  the 
saœe  riehness  as  in  seoQlar  arshitecture. 

41  Bif  far    the   greateet  mamber  of   the  Itelian   Renaiseance  chur- 
ohes  batte  never  been  oompleted   externally,    but   hâve  remained 
in    the   rough  ccnetruoticn, 

Jlonastery  designs  were  allied  to  to  church  architecture  and 
reteined  the  Biediaeval  grouping  of  the  buildings,  but  by  the 
beanty  and  variety  of  the  portèoos  around  the  courts  with  col- 
UESBS  and  piers,  they  again  attain  to  a  peculier  artistic  iaiDor- 
tance.  The  rionasteries  of  higher  rank  are  usually  extended  a 
architectural  designs,  which  coapete  in  the  equipuent  of  cert- 
ain rooffls  with  the  churcbes  and  the  palaces  of  tbe  great. 

8.  Seoular  Architecture, 
fhe  great  Italian  palace  structures  in  the  early  and  high  R 
Renaissance  still  permit  the  eadeavor  ef  tbe  ruler  to  be  recog- 
nized,  in  considération  of  frequently  very  stobborn  opposition, 
to  overpower  rivais,  leagues,  cities  and  infloential  faffiilies, 
and  to  oare  for  bis  Personal  safety,  wben  he  gave  bis  résiden- 
ce the  form  of  a  palace  indeed,  bût  otherwise  protected  it. 
ïhey  sorrounded  their  castles -fc^r  œoats  and  walls,  built  défen- 
sive towers  at  the  angles,  as  well  as  also  selecting  a  site 
protected  by  nature.  ?irst  in  the  late  Renaissance  such  arra- 
ngements were  omitted.  The  ground  plan  varied  in  œost  of  the 
building  probleœs,  but  froœ  the  begxnning  onward  it  always  fo- 
ras a  building  area  in  réguler  geoœetrical  (rectangular  or  ev- 
en  polygonal)  form  enclosing  one  or  more  internai  courts,  whi- 
ch always  évidence  a  constant  endeavnr  for  suitability  and  con- 
venience. 
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The  palaces  of  ttie  nobles  already  had  a  reéular  plan  in  the 
6otbic  period  (page  163),  which  was  also  retained  by  the  Rena- 
issance, and  was  furtber  developed  in  its  tendency  to  ooDjfort- 
able  liviûg  and  to  show.   In  the  différent  architectural  reli- 
ons were  develoced  individual  pecoliarities.   The  earliest  ty- 
pe is  the  Plorentine  -Sienese,  which  has  a  determining  import- 
ance for  ail  Italy,  particularly  by  the  advantages  of  its  forai 
of  grouBd  plan.   The  ground  plan  éroups  and  indeed  the  halls 
for  each  purpose,  aœong  which  are  dining  halls  for  each  season 
of  the  year,  bouse  chapels  etc.,  as  ili  the  antique  bouse,  aro- 
und  an  uncovered  court  surrounded  by  porticos,  froïc  which  are 
entered  the  rooms  arranged  an   the  ground  story.   In  the  upper 
stories  are  found  closed  corridors  over  the  porticos,  from  wh- 
ich doorways  lead  into  the  halle.  To  the  designs  of  stairwaye 
afid  the  treatment  of  the  façades  bave  we  already  referred  on 
pages  184  and  179.  Likewise  in  Urbino,  Perrara  and  the  BoKag- 
na  the  palaces  follow  the  Tuscan  œodel,  also  in  Bologna,  but 
there  with  the  peculiarity,  that  the  façades  in  the  ground  st- 
efVîimext   the  streets  are  interrupted  by  continuons  arched  por- 
ticos. 

The  Rcffi&n  palaces  take  froffi  the  Tuscan  type  the  ground  plan, 
but  in  the  treatment  of  the  faoade  are  inclined  to  an  exprese- 
ed  architectural  treatment,  as  indeed  best  characterized  by 
palace  Parnese.  (Pigs.  251,  211,  258).   The  chief  stress  is  p 
placed  on  a  grand  effect  of  the  court,  on  whicfc  the  open  colu- 
mnar  or  pier  porticos  frequently  extend  through  several  stori- 
es. Tue  late  Renaissance  ÎBtroduoed  in  the  façades  in  Rome 
as  also  elsewhere,  particularly  in  Vioenza,  Genoa,  Milan  etc., 
the  "colossal  order",  i.e.  a  row  of  great  columns  or  pilasters, 
which  extend  through  ail  the  stories  from  the  plinth  to  the  m 
nain  oornice.  (Pigs.  235,  273).   Thus  especially  ^b  the  impos- 
ing  façades  of  Miohelangelo  and  Palladio  tbe  pstudoperipteral 
colonnade  of  the  late  antique  again  appears  also  ta  the  late 
Renaissance. 

In  the  Venetian  palaces  is  expressed  a  strong  reaction  of  s 
mediaeval  art.  The  dasiga  of  the  building  firmly  adhered  to 
the  scheme  develooed  by  the  Gothic.  (Page  164).   The  chief  at- 
tention of  tbe  «aster  in  the  city  of  the  lagoons  was  paid  to 
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the  ornamental,  tbat  in  the  tiaie  of  tbe  early  PenaiBeance  eti- 
11  ciiiefly  assumed  Gothic  forœe,  but  later  a  solendid  coloainar 
arobitectore  with  a  cheerful  intent. 

Villa  architecture  took  an  important  place  with  the  gênerai 
eajoyment  of  nature  and  the  expressed  inclination  to  etayin^ 
in  the  ooontry  from  the  beginnini^  in  the  Renaissance  pericd. 
Men  already  early  distinguiehed  between  the  proper  country  bo- 
uée intended  for  a  i«mg»r  résidence  and  the  "suburbaa  villa", 
a  pleesure  boose  located  before  tbe  city  for  sligbt  or  transi- 
ent  occupancy.   fhe  ground  plan  had  generally  a  syniietrical  d 
design,  in  whicb  tbe  rooms  were  grouped  around  a  rectanguler 
or  circuler  central  hall.  Since  thèse  buildings  in  tbe  count- 
ry nere  not  intended  for  a  développent  in  heigbt,  tbey  were 
mostly  one  story.  Tbe  servante  had  their  rooms  in  tbe  cellar 
story  or  in  tbe  upper  *conceeled'  half  story  (mezzaBiee)  in  t 
tbe  late  Renaissance,  wbioh  in  the  tiœe  of  the  tbeorists  also 
came  into  use  in  tbe  palaces  Œore  end  more  es  interœediate  st- 
ories.  The  suburban  villa  was  preferably  placed  on  a  gentle 
elope;  it  was  invitingly  and  cheerfully  treated. 

In  the  high  and  late  Renaissance  great  inaportence  was  attain- 
ed  by  tbe  garden  and  oark  designs  connected  with  the  villes. 
In  direct  connection  with  the  villa  was  a  show  garden  (B'ig. 
237)  adorned  by  terraces,  balustrades,  flights  of  steps,  foan- 
tains,  cascades  and  sculptures  of  ail  kinds,  accessible  by  sag- 
nificent  gateways  and  with  picturesque  perspective  views  of  d 
distant  hills,  cities  and  villages.   In  thèse  Italien  gardens 
predominated  architectural  lines,  in  contrast  to  the  'English* 
gardens  preferriag  free  nature  (see  voluue  3),  and  the  forcer 
strove  for  a  hamony  with  the  buildings;  tbey  were  convention- 
alized  designs  subordinated  to  the  arcbiêecture. 

Tbe  dwellings  in  tbe  cities,  likc  tbe  palates,  adhered  to  t 
tbe  antique  ground  plan  as  nuch  as  possible  by  grouping  tbe  r 
rooffis  about  a  court,  surrounded  if  possible  by  porticos  on  one 
or  more  sides.  Tbe  dwelling  generally  was  in  the  upper  story; 
tbe  ground  story  being  chiefly  utilized  for  sbops,  «tables,  c 
ooacb  bouses  and  tbe  like.  i?or  officiais,  artiste  and  learned 
men  bouses  for  rental  were  erected  already  in  simple  and  so»e- 
tiœes  in  rien  treeteent. 
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Contrary  to  Alberti's  référence  to  the  adlvactageB  of  cux»ved 

streete,  «  the  city  lay-out  preferred  a  straight  course  for 
the  etreete.  The  sore  inportant  elties  conpeted  witb  eaob  &t- 
ter   le  the   etpaighteBing  of  the  etreete  aed  tbe  praservation 
of  ooQtÎBQQQB  llBeB  of  honseB.   iverywbere  sieo  looked  after  o 
obtalDXDg  larger  open  squares,  sorroanded  by  sale  bootbe  and 
airy  porticos.  îhese  and  the  streets  in  tbe  more  eminent  por- 
tions Gf  tbe  City  were  paved,  and  the  churcfces  and  public  bui- 
ldings were  surroanded  by  raised  walks. 

*  Se  said    that    the  city   appeara    larger,     the    housês   présent 
themaelpes    to    the  sye  with   &ariety,    shade  was    then  wanting   tn 
no  atreet,    the  wind   wae   stepped,    Bmd   defenee   tgatnet   ênemieè 
was  madéi  more  eaey , 

Among  public  buildings  tbe  city  halls  stood  in  tbe  foregrou- 
Dd,(in  Ttaly  ohiefiy  named  palazzo  communale,  œunicipio,  del 
consiglio,  délia  regione  etc.).   In  the  early  Renaissance  they 
still  bave  the  castellated  appearance  with  défensive  galleries 
and  battlements,  but  later  are  buildings  like  palaces  with  a 
réguler  arrangement  of  Windows,  widely  opening  entrance  halls 
(Pig,  239),  great  stairways,  large  halls  for  assemblies  and 
sessions,  with  wide  corridors  for  aooess  to  the  halls,  and  the 
smaller  working  rooms  and  the  house  chapel,  seldom  wanting  \^ 
the  city  halls. 

The  universities  (page  l&ô),  high  scbools,  and  which  chiefly 
jurisprudence  and  medici^e  enjoyed  a  high  regard  in  the  Renai- 
ssance period.   They  retained  in  the  early  and  the  earliest 
high  periods  the  traditional  cloister  plan,  which  also  corres- 
ponded  to  the  antique  arrangement,  and  a  suiteble  grouoing  of 
lecture  halls  and  rooms  around  a  quiet  court  enclosed  on  ail 
sides  was  nade  possible.  îjater  thèse  bolldinge  for  instructi- 
on «ère  elevated  to  nagnificeat  structures  in  a  grand  style  w 
with  iœpressive  courts  with  portocos  and  grand  stairways. 

In  close  relations  witb  thèse  stood  tbe  libraries,  elongated 
and  in  one  or  sore  stories,  well  lighted,  aaostly  richly  decor- 
ated  rooms  with  cases  or  chests  along  the  walls  for  the  préser- 
vation of  the  books  and  with  tables  for  writiné  and  reading. 
They  were  not  alone  erected  as  state  buildings;  nearly  every 
oity  had  its  own  library. 

It  oonfers  oarticuler  honor  on  tbe  Renaissance,  that  the  hu- 
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,^  bumane  tecdency  of  the  âge  ie  also  recotfnized  in  tfae  0aee  for 
the  physical  welfare  of  the  siek  and  tbe  poor  by  the  érection 
of  hospitale.  Thèse  are  frequently  féreat  and  œonumentally  tr- 
eated  architectural  deeiéns  with  ooen  entpance  porticos,  spac- 
xous,  light  corridors,  Ifirge  wards  for  tbe  sick,  and  the  eobor- 
dinate  roois  for  pbysioéans  and  servants,  arraoged  arooQd  airy 
internai  courts  with  tborough  regard  to  tbe  spécial  regairene' 
Qts  of  thèse  biaildings  and  their  sanitary  arrangeœentSt. 

Wor  commercial  traffic  served  tbe  aarket  halls,  i.e,,  spaci- 
ous  covered  porticos,  open  on  two,  three  or  on  ail  sides.  For 
public  assemfelies  of  the  oounoil,  ©f  certain  corporations,  and 
even  of  certain  faeilies  on  oarticuierly  important  occasions 
loggias  were  erected  as  vaulted  arcade  porticos,  such  as  part- 
ly  already  occurred  in  the  middle  âges.  (Page  163). 

fhe  public  fountains  in  the  period  of  the  Renaissance  attaia- 
ed  to  en  inportanoe  as  ornaments  of  the  oublie  squares,  siBiil- 
ar  to  that  foraerly  in  the  Boaan  stete.  îhey  are  in  part  det- 
ached  buildings  with  prouinent  figure  représentations,  in  part 
architectural  show  pièces  in  the  form  of  tbe  antique  trinniphal 
arch  with  rich  sculptures.  Likewlse  nénuBents,  espeoially  br~ 
onze  statues  with  carefully  proportioned  architectural  substr- 
QCtnres,  were  erected  in  greet  numbers  as  a  visible  expression 
of  the  strongly  developed  feeling  for  personality  and  the  rév- 
érence for  famé  in  the  tiœe.  ffiven  the  ancient  Egyptian  obeli- 
sks  caœe  into  bonor  again,  when  they  were  chiefly  prooured  by 
the  Boffian  popes  and  erected  on  great  squares. 

On  the  contrary  the  théâtres  by  far  did  not  occupy  that  pos- 
ition, which  they  bad  in  antiquity.  They  were  œostly  built  of 
wood  after  tbe  ground  plan  of  tbe  Grecian  théâtre  with  a  stage 
of  small  depth,  that  in  part  already  présentée  a  view  of  tbe 
City  construoted  in  perspective  with  a  painteo  background.  { 
(i'igs.  272  a,  b). 

With  the  public  buildings  are  further  counted  the  fortifica- 
tions, which  experiesced  a  tborough  transformation  in  the  Ren- 
aissance. With  the  introduction  of  heavy  cannon,  the  high  gâ- 
te towers  lost  their  former  importance.  In  their  places  appe- 
ared  low  and  broad  gateway  structures,  which  by  a  rusticated 
facing  with  pilaster  and  coluœnar  architecture  acquired  a  fri- 
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frieedly,,  rather  than  a  défiant  expreeeion.  (Fig.  260).  Tbe 
mediaeval  battlements  possessed  no  furtber  value.  8old  comi- 
ces, often  resticg  on  consoles,  rueticated  asblars  at  tbe  anjg- 
les  and  also  in  part  on  tbe  wall  surfaces  forœ  on  tbese  and  on 
tbe  bastions  tbe  most  connon  artistic  aeans  of  exoression  for 
tbe  arcbitecture  of  fortifications.   Pinally  we  bave  yet  to  m 
œentioD  tbe  bridges,  wbich  lilcewise  by  tbe  adoption  of  tbe  Re- 
naissance treatasent  witb  a  tendency  toward  tbe  forms  of  ancie- 
nt  bridge  stroctores,  were  drawn  witbin  tbe  circle  of  tbe  bea- 
utiful. 
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!;%-   VI.  Tbe  l4ost   Important  tfonumects. 
1.  Sarly  Renaissance. 
îliSÔàiY  AND  MIDDljË  ITALY.  —  Tbe  grand  séries  ©f  architectu- 
ral Bonuiients  of  tbe  Italian  Benaissance  was  commenced  in  Flor- 
ence by  tbe  worke  of  its  first  chief  master  and  fonnder,  tbe 
genias  Piliopo  ^runellescbi  (1372-1446).  His  earliest  and  ep- 
och^»Atfii»g  great  work  consisted  in  tbe  previously  aientioned  e- 
rect-ion  of  tbe  dôme  of  tbe  cathedral  of  Florence,  iâlaiost  con- 
teœporary  witb  tbis  (1421)  be  began  tbe  new  bsilding  of  S.  Lo- 
renzo  as  a  three  aisled  cross  basilica  witb  rows  of  chaoels  a- 
long  tbe  sides,  side  aisles  vaolted  by  dooes,  horizontal  ceil- 
ing  in  tbe  middle  aisle  (Pig.  240)  and  a  low  doœe  witbout  druœ. 
In  bis  second  larger  cbnrob  building,  S.  Spirito  (begun  1436), 
likewise  a  cross-sbaped  coluœnar  basilica,  tbe  «aster  already 
exbibits  a  substantial  advance  fro»  bis  systen  developed  in  S. 
Lorenzo.  îbe  groond  plan  comprises  a  Latin  cross  consisting 
of  two  rectangles  of  equal  widtb.  Tbe  side  aisles  are  tbere 
extended  by  semicircular  chapels  and  are  carried  around  tbe 
nave,  transepts  and  choir,  (^igs.  241,  242).   Botb  cborches  w 
were  first  oospleted  after  his  death.   Onfortunateîy  tbey  rom- 
ain witbout  façades.  ïhe  new  idéal  of  tbe  central  building  w 
was  carried  out  by  hisi  first  in  tbe  old  sacristy  of  S.  Lorenzo, 
witb  wbich  he  began  tbe  érection  of  tbe  cbarcb,  tben  in  a  more 
mature  form  in  tbe  Pazzi  cbapel  (1430-144S),  indeed  on  tbe  gr- 
and plan  of  a  not  fully  developed  Sreek  cross  witb  low  doue  on 
a  low  druœ,  a  work  tbat  in  beauty  of  tbe  interior,  ciarity  of 
structure  and  treatwent  of  tbe  détails,  belongs  to  tbe  noblest, 
tbat  tbe  Renaissance  bas  prodoced,   Bruneliescbi  was  also  tbe 
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founder  of  tbe  Plorentine  palece  style.   He  ictroduoed  rustic- 
ated  SBlalar  construction,  end  oreatèd  in  palace  Pitti  (about 
1440)  an  extrenaely  iœpressive  model  for  its  use,  thoogh  only 
a  part  of  tbe  building  oan  be  attrlbeted  to  him.     f«rtberiDore 
aleo  in  tbe  earliest  of  iîis  secalar  buildings  pemaining  to  us, 
tbe  upper  story  of  paleca  di  Parte  6uelfa  (after  141B),  altho- 
Tigb  even  if  tbe  faoades  are  still  tiBBoroua,  tbey  are  subdivid- 
ed  by  pilasters,  and  in  tbe  portico  of  tbe  iouodling  Bospital 
(designed  in  1419)  ne  establisbed  a  colomar  structure  witb 
round  arcbed  ajMisée  im   strictly  classical  beauty.  (Pig.  243). 

Aïong  bis  svecsjaufte^î^ls  first  to  be  «entioBed  tbe  ^loreotine 
Micbelozzo  di  Sartolonaieo  (1896-1472);  be  was  originally  a  br- 
onze-founder,  tben  a  soulptur  in  stone,  and  finally  (after  t 
1455)  court  architect  of  tbe  Medici  in  Plorence,  To  bim  is  d 
due  tbe  origin  of  tbe  beautiful  passage  to  tbe  saoristy  and  t 
tbe  obapel  of  tbe  Medici  in  S.  Qroce  in  Florence,  tbat  still 
stands  on  tbe  transition  stage,  and  tbe  new  building  of  tbe 
monastery  of  S.  Marco  (1437-1443)  witb  a  splendid  cloister  and 
grand  tbree  aisled  library  bail.   The  noaster  attained  greater 
importance  in  palace  architecture.   Palece  Riccardi  in  Floren- 
ce, foraerly  erected  for  the  Medici  and  orobably  in  tbe  tbirt- 
ies  (1430^1440),  is  bis  work.  (Fig.  209).  His  beautiful  coIudo- 
nar  court  witb  Composite  capitals  is  tbe  œodel  for  oountless 
palace  courts  of  the  15  tb  century, 

MicheloEZo's  pupil  and  sucoessor  was  Çiuliano  da  Majano  ( 
(1432-1490).   Like  Micbelozzo  be  was  càthedral  architect  in 
Florence,  busied  bimself  in  church  architecture  chiefly  by  res- 
toratioQS  and  extensions,  erected  in  Siena  palace  Spannocbi, 
a  refined  répétition  of  palace  Riccardi  of  Florence,  and  was 
also  engaged  in  Saples,  as  we  shall  see  later.  (Page  213), 

An  independent  position  ie  occupied  by  tbe  learned  and  «any- 
sided  lieoD  BattÉsta  Alberti  (1404-1472),  one  already  belonging 
to  the  œost  fertile  leaders  of  the  Renaissance  by  bis  writings 
on  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting.  Doubtless  he  stood 
nearer  to  tbe  antique  than  to  his  contemporaries.  Yet  be  .inv- 
ariably  demanded  aa jiBÀependent  ,  i.e.  a  créative  position  for 
tbe  prototypes.  ïn  tbe  year  1446  he  coBjineQced  his  first  chur- 
ch structure  m  tbe  rebuildiDé  of  S.  Francescn  in  Sinoini,  of 
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Khicn  tbe  but  oartially  executed  façade  in  tbe  lower  story  is 
ifflitated  tvom   the  aroh  of  Augostus  in  glmini.   In  tbe  sane  ye- 
ar  he   began  palace  Rucellai  in  Florence,  whose  érection  he  en- 
trttsted  to  Bernardo  Rosselino.  (éccording  to  receat  investig- 
ations, tbis  palace  aiust  certaialy  belong  to  Bosselino).   In 
tfais  etractope  âlberti  andertook  an  advance,  fluitfal  for  the 
fnrtber  évolution  of  the  Benaissanoe,  wben  he  allowed  the  rue- 
ticaied  ashlars  to  recède  and  sabdivided  the  façade  by  pilast- 
ers  set  above  each  other  in  the  Roman  arrangement.  (Pig.  217). 
The  church  of  S.  Sebastiano  in  Mantoa  was  comsenoed  in  1459, 
now  existing  only  in  roins,  he  for  the  first  time  based  on  a 
Dure  Greek  cross.  In  3.  Andréa  there  he  established  a  model 
for  single  aisled  churches  with  wide  side  chapels  and  a  ooffer 
ed  tunnel  vault  (Pig.  244),  and  a  portico  with  pediment  occup- 
ying  tbe  entire  heigbt  of  the  interior,  on  whicfe  we  find  again 
the  classical  systeœ  of  the  temple  façade.  (Pig.  232).  ior  S. 
Maria  Novella  in  Florence  he  designed  for  the  ^othic  building 
the  inorusted  façade  with  the  volutes  already  aientioneâ  en  pa- 
ge 196.  Whether  tbe  desigE  for  tbe  palace  délie  Ganoelleria 
in  Bone,  recently  attributed  to  hlm,  was  by  his  is  not  yet  as- 
sured. 

Alberti's  pupil,  Bernardo  Rosselino  (1409-1464),  was  chiefly 
eœployed  in  Florence  as  a  sculpter  in  stone.  Froai  1460-1463 
and  in  the  service  of  Pope  Plus  II  as  arohitect  of  tbe  city  of 
^ienza,  named  after  hiœ,  he  erected  the  façade  of  the  catbedr- 
al  (page  138)  and  palace  Piccoloaiini,  whose  façade  is  entirely 
arranged  on  the  syste»  of  palace  Bucellai  in  Florence, 

Auong  the  reBaining  nasters  ©f  the  Florentine  early  Renaiss- 
ance, @iuliaoo  da  Sangallo  (1445-151Ô)  occupies  a  proainent 
place.  He  was  cathedral  arcbitect  in  Florence  and^  finally  ev- 
en  the  leading  cathedral  arcbitect  of  the  cburch  of  S.  Peter 
in  Rome,   Bis  little  church  of  Madonna  délie  Oarceri  in  Prato, 
he  erected  in  1485-1491  as  a  central  structure  with  a  central 
dooe  and  four  tunnel  vaulted  cross  aras.  (Fig.  245).   In  its 
proportions  it  is  a  simple  and  noble  création  with  the  happie- 
st  effect,  that  bas  freguently  found  imitations  in  modem  coun- 
try  chapels.  Iiikewise  the  beautiful  octagonal  sacristy  of  S. 
Spirito  in  Florence  (1488-1492)  was  treated  on  tbe  central  sys- 
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System  by  8iuliano  da  Sangallo.  Of  bis  palace  boilcliiiga»  pal- 
ace Gofidi  (1490-1498)  is  tbat  beat  known  on  acoount  of  its  mag- 
nificeBt  columnar  court  witb  tbe  pictoresqaely  xnserted  atair- 
way.  (Pig.  231).  For  tbe  grand  palace  Strozzi  (9ig.  246),  wh- 
ich  was  begwD  in  1489,  tbe  «aster  farniabed  a  aodel.  His  part 
in  tbe  exeoatioD  itaelf  is  aot  yet  deternined.  As  its  cbief 
œaster  is  ratber  meationed  Senedetto  da  Majaao  (1442-1498),  w 
wbc  also  created  tbe  cbarroing  portico  of  S.  niaria  délie  Srazie 
near  Ârezzo.  (Pig.  247).  Palace  Strozzi  is  the  œost  iapressi- 
ve  rusticated  st-ructure  ia  italy.   Tbe  very  effective  main  oo- 
rnice  was  construoted  in  tbe  year  1500  by  Simone  il  Oronaca 
(145^-1503)  as  an  enlarged  imitation  of  a  Roman  cornice.   By 
iftronaoa  is  likewise  the  oourt  of  palaoe  Strozzi,  and  further  . 
tbe  noble  palaoe  3uadadni,  in  whioh  the  upper  story  forms  an 
ooen  loggia  extending  aiong  the  entire  façade  beneath  the  wide- 
ly  projecting  roof,  also  San  ^rancesco  al  Monte  before  the  gâ- 
te S.  winiato,  a  charoh  of  a  mendioant  Order  with  visible  fra- 
naework  of  the  roof,  whose  simple  beauty  also  surorised  n^ichel- 
angelo.  Antonio  da  Sangallo  (the  elderj  1455-1534.),  a  brother 
01  the  Qialiano  mentioned  abowe,  in  his  chiei  work,  the  centr- 
al structure  of  the  '^adonna  di  3.  Biadio  near  Montepulciano 
(1513-1537),  already  stands  on  the  stage  of  the  developed  sty- 
le of  the  high  Renaissance,  (i^ig.  243),  —  îhe  three  raasters 
just  mentioned  are  the  last  représentatives  of  the  florentine 
early  Benaissance;  in  them  was  completed  ths  transition  to  the 
high  Renaissance. 

'The  influence  of  Florentine  art  was  expressad  with  particul- 
ar  strength  in  the  neighboring  Siena,  where  the  early  Renaiss- 
ance took  quite  tne  same  development.  There  arose  a  oowerful 
leader  in  [luciano  da  Laurana  (diad  1479),  the  creator  of  pala- 
ce Preiettizio  in  Pesaro  (be^un  before  1435),  on  which  for  the 
first  time  the  window  enclosures  are  fcreated  as  pilasters  with 
entablatare3,and  the  famous  ducal  oalace  at  Urbino  (after  1483) 
with  a  coluiTinar  court  of  extreraely  noble  design.   Laurana  rej- 
ected  rustication  in  favor  of  a  stately  architectural  subdivi- 
sion.  More  purely  than  ail  his  conteiiJporaUies  did  he  coaiDreh- 
end  the  classical  expression  of  art  and  brin9  it  eut  in  his 
Works. 
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UPPER  ITAGY.  Hère  the  traditions  or  Sothic  bad  an  infinit 
ly  greatar  effact  than  in  Tusoany  and  middle  îftaly.  Still  a 
about  the  end  of  the  15  th  centupy  (1487)  were  architacts  ca 
led  frora  the  North  to  Milan  for  adviae  to  the  masters  carryi 
on  the  érection  of  the  cathedral.  And  yet  the  refreshiné  bri 
eze  01  tne  new  aoirit  makes  itaelf  perceptible  on  lombard  30 
in  the  entire  art  life.  It  is  particularly  noteworthy,  that 
hère,  where  Romanesque  art  was  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  Dopul. 
feeling,  inany  masters  found  the  way  to  the  Reaaissanoe  in  thi 
return  to  early  fuediaeval  art  f ornas.  Romanesque  columnar  ga! 
leries  again  appeared  (^ ig.  249)  with  the  characteristic  cor] 
er  leaves  on  the  bases  of  the  columns,  yet  with  capitals,  thi 
already  belong  to  the  new  treatoiant  oi  the  foriDs.  Thus  in  ai 
per  Italy  was  completed  the  transition  from  the  middle  âges 
the  Renaissance  in  a  peculiar  style,  prevailing  until  the  9n( 
of  the  15  th  centupy,  with  combinad  classical  and  Qothic  mot: 
ves  having  a  rich  picturesque  effect  and  a  strong  charm  in  ti 
treatment  of  détails.  In  the  entire  first  half  of  the  15  th 
century  it  still  bears  a  prédominant  Gothic  character;  then  ■ 
the  harmonious  keynote  of  the  Renaissance  evar  more  strongly 
appears,  until  at  the  end  of  the  century  it  acquires  antire  c 
clarity  and  purity. 

•  fhe  first  ifliportant  works  of  the  Renaissance  in  i^ilan  are  i 
referred  to  a  F'iorentine,  Antonio  Averlino,  named  ffilarçte 
(1410-1469),  who  was  called  by  duke  Prancesco  Sforza  to  ered 
a  castre  there  (1451).  The  parts  of  the  structure  erected  b] 
him  no  longer  exist.  Yet  his  chief  work,  the  Gtèat  Hospital 
(Ospedale  JJaggiore),  of  whioh  indeed  only  a  portion  was  execv 
tad  by  him,  affords  évidence  of  his  altivity.   ?ilarete,  the 
inspired  adhèrent  of  classioism  and  exorsssed  enemy  of  Gothic 
entered  into  a  compromise  with  it  as  a  concession  to  Lombard 
taste,  when  he  employed  the  pointed  arcn  on  the  Windows,  cerl 
ainly  covered  by  the  most  charming  Renaissance  ornaments. (Pîé 

*  filarete  about  1430  aaii  of  the  GotHio: —  '^àcauraed  be  ht 
that  inusnted  thia  blunder;  I  belieue  that  only  a  barbaroas  i 
people   aould    haue   brought    it    to   Italy". 

About  the  same  time  the  church  of  Certosa  nsar  Eavia  (page 
132)  received  its  external  architecture  in  Renaissance  forms, 
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yet  with  many  reminiaaences  of  Romanesque  art.   The  magnifice- 

nt  cloister  with  smali  uarble  columns  on  attic  bases  with  cor- 
ner leaves  and  witn  arches  and  comices  of  terra  ootta  Cffié. 
249)  beloûg  to  the  best  works  of  borabard  #ai?ly  Bôaat^saace.  A 
show  pièce  of  the  rarest  kind  is  the  famous  marble  façade  of 
the  churbh,  od  which  wei?e  enga.^ed  a  éreat  namber  of  the  most 
iniDortant  sculotors,  under  the  lead  of  Giovanni  Antonio  Omadeo 
(or  Amadeo)  from  1474  oward.   In  its  transcendent  wealtn  of  s 
seDarate  statues,  relief  oanels  and  minor  sculptures  of  ail  k 
kinds,  it  appears  like  a  colossal  marble  wall  covered  by  rep- 
résentations. (B'ig.  250). 

ÛQ  the  cathedral  at  Como,  the  façade  was  executed  in  14S0- 
14'?'Sin  the  Lombard  mixed  style  between  Gothic  and  Renaissance; 
then  the  sides  of  the  old  Qothic  structure  received  faoings  in 
pure  early  Renaissance  forms  by  the  brothers  Tomaso  and  Jacopo 
Rodari.  The  choir,  transept  and  dôme  structure  (be^un  1573) 
already  stand  on  the  last  stage  of  the  transition  to  the  high 
Renaissance. 

About  the  end  of  the  15  th  century,  there  appeared  in  upper 
Italy  a  powerful  révolution,  which  was  introduced  by  the  begin- 
niné  oi  tas  activity  of  a  great  master  of  the  first  rank.  Don- 
âto  d'Angelo,  called  Bramante  (1444-1514),  a  pupil  of  the  al- 
ready mentioned  baurana  in  Urbino,  and  born  in  a  village  near 
Qrbino.  Bramante  was  one  of  those  powerful  and  manysidad  Ren- 
aissance masters,  whoae  ideas  tended  to  grandeur,  and  who  was 
gifted  with  a  coaprehensive  view  of  the  whole  and  an  unusually 
excellent  f eeling  for  the  ef f ect  of  the  interior,  for  the  har- 
îBony  of  the  structural  masses,  their/^sabdiTision,  and  for  nob- 
le and  beautifal  proportions.  Oniy  the  first  time  of  bis  inde- 
pendent  création,  of  his  développent  belongs  to  Molan  (until 
1499).   In  the  year  14/0  his  activity  in  Milan  commenced.   His 
first  work  is  the  présent  transeots  of  the  church  S.  Maria  pr- 
esse S.  Satire,  built  on  a  very  limitei  area,  that  he  covered 
by  a  central  dôme  and  two  low  tunnel  vaults,  for  his  character- 
istic  conception  of  the  choir  façade,  as  well  as  the  chariuing 
sacristy  (Pig.  23?),  treated  as  a  pure  central  building.   In 
1492-1499  he  erected  the  choir,  transepts  and  dôme  of  S.  Maria 
délie  Grazie  in  Milan  and  the  arched  portico  of  3.  Ambrogio. 
Also  outaide  Milan  several  church  buildings  are  referred  to 
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Bramante  in  plan  and  also  partly  in  exécution.   In  their  desi- 
gn he  alivaya  gave  the  préférence  to  the  central  building  over 
the  basilican  type.  We  ineet  him  again  later  in  Rome,  as  the 
actual  founder  oî   the  High  Renaissance  there.   Yet  already  du- 
ring  his  Milanese  oeriod,  his  influence  v^as  30  great,  that  he 
gave  his  own  stamp  to  the  entire  art  01  upoer  Italy.  (Sramant- 
esGo  stile") . 

Next  to  Milan  the  iniluential  and  solendid  city  of  the  lear- 
ned,  Bologna,  formed  in  the  Quattrocento  an  important  oart  of 
the  art  climax  of  upper  îtaly.   Still  in  the  15  th  century  it 
was  under  the  atrong  reaction  of  the  Qothic.   Even  at  the  end 
of  the  century  (about  1430)  was  erected  a  new  structure  (S,  A 
Annunziata)  entirely  in  the  3othic  style.   The  early  Renaissa- 
nce expressed  itself  ohiefly  in  additions  and  the  rebuildin^ 
of  oider  churches.  So  much  more  important  is  the  palace  arch- 
itecture. We  hâve  already  referred  to  the  open  arched  passag- 
es along  both  sides  of  the  streats  Ct)aâe  193);  they  impart  to 
the  View  of  tne  city  an  unusually  friendly  aDpearance.   As  in 
/Milan,  hère  also  the  eut  stone  architecture  is  transiormed  in- 
to  brick,  whose  form  treatment  assumes  an  eleéant  sracefulness 
îhe  earliest  tyoe  of  the  numerous  Renaissance  oalaces  of  80I0- 
gna  is  reoresented  by  palace  Isolani  (after  1453),  on  which  t 
the  pointed  Windows  of  the  orincipal  story  are  flanked  by  flu- 
ted  pilasters.   An  expressed  Renaissance  treatment  is  shown  by 
oalace  Pava  (1483)  and  palace  Bevilacqua  (begun  1481),  on  whi- 
ch the  arched  porticos  are  exceptionally  wanting,  and  whose 
façade  is  entirely  executed  in  eut  stone,  indeed  in  rusticati- 
on  witb  careful  faceting  of  the  différent  stones  as  diamond 
paneled  ashlars.  The  Windows  are  enclosed  by  richly  decorated 
pilasters.   The  courts  of  the  two  oalaces  last  mentioned  are 
counted  with  the  most  beautiful  coluranar  courts  of  the  early 
Benaissanae.   According  to  the  séries  of  forais  palace  Pantuz- 
zi  (1517-1522)  belongs  hère.  (i'ig.  251). 

In  Venice  the  Qomixo   oeld  its  olace  longest.   The  architects 
were  also  mostly  sculptors,  and  in  that  world  city  so  eariched 
by  its  commerce,  they  re.ieoted  unwillingly  the  picturesque  op- 
enings  in  the  walls  and  the  splendid  détail  treatment  of  the 
Gothic  exoreasion  of  form.  First  in  the  lasfe  ouarter  of  the 
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1d  th  story  the  ^ombardi,  an  artistio  fanaily  originating  at  6 
QapoQa  on  lake  E^agano,  introduced  the  Renaissance  forms  into 
?enice,  certainly  at  fipst  with  a  predominating  décorative  con- 
ception. Pietro  Lombardo  (died  1515)  built  after  1481  the  be- 
autiful  palace  Vendramini-Saleghi  *  (ffig.  253), and  with  his  t 
two  SOBS  'Antonic  Êdied  1516)  and  Tullio  (died  1532),  from  1480- 
1489  the  splendid  little  ohupch  3.  Maria  de'Miraooli,  irhose  f 
façade  is  aubdivided  by  orders  of  cilasters  into  two  stories 
and  terminâtes  with  a  great  semiciroular  arch. 

*  The  building   is  datâd   with    the  year  2481    and    the  name   of 
PiôtrfQ  iomàardo.      It  waa   fifat  aompleted    aàout   1509,      But   on 
the  Gity    plan   of    the   year   1509    it    is   atill    wanting.      The  plan 
and    the  oanimenôement   of    the   atruoture   hâve    in    reoent    tûmes   àe- 
en  attriouted    to  Uoro  9oduooi. 

în  the  remaining  cities  of  apper  Italy  are  crossed  Ejoaibard, 
Venetian  and  also  in  part  îuscan  influences.   Verona  obtained 
by  the  important  ?ra  Qiooondo  *   (1433-1519)  its  élégant  oalace 
del  cionaiglio  (after  1476),  that  just  like  the  loggia  del  Gon- 
siglio  in  Padua  (after  1493)  has  in  its  lower  story  an  open 
portico  with  an  extreinely  noble  treatment.  In  Brescia  was  com- 
manced  in  1492  tne  iiïipressive  palace  Oonaunale,  whose  ground  s 
story  contains  an  open  portico,  after  the  Lombard  style  and  o- 
oooapying  more  than  half  the  width  of  the  façade.  The  church 
3.  Maria  de'Miracoli  there  (after  1480)  is  a  central  building 
designed  after  Venetian  raodels  (Sreek  cross  with  four  rooms  in 
the  angles),  that  on  the  ekterior  enîploys  orders  of  oilasters 
with  magnif icent  sunken  arabesques  and  round  arches  as  the  up- 
poer  terminations  of  the  walis  and  candelabra  columns  in  the 
interior,  that  rise  from  acanthus  leaves  and  are  charmingly  d 
deoorated  by  natural  foliage.  (fig,  253). 

*  Besides  Bra'nante^    ¥ra  Qiooondo   jtas   perhaps    the  greatest   a 
arohi  teot   of   hia    time   in   Italy.      Be  fii*at   published   again    in 
1511    the  fiue   àooks   of   Vitruutus. 

ROMF.  AND  LOWER  ITALY  in  the  15  th  century  stand  under  the  i 
influence  of  Tuscan  art  and  that  of  upper  Italy.  Most  of  the 
popes  were  favorably  disèosed  toward  humanism  and  called  fore- 
ign  artists  to  toeir  court.   Among  thèse  we  find  the  learned 
Alberti,  even  if  rather  as  an  iîBpellinê  force  than  as  an  exec- 
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executiiné  architeot,  his  DuJ)il  and  colleagues  Barnardo  Rossel 
ino  and  Qiuliano  da  Sangallo.   About  the  middle  of  the  15  tti 
century  aroae  in  Rome  the  first  architectaral  works  oi  tne  ne 
style.   The  splandid  period  of  the  RoflQan  early  Renaissance  fa 
Ils  in  the  reign  of  the  Apt-insjjored  Pope  Sixtus  V.  (1471-146 
His  chief  aaster  was  Qiacomo  da  Pietrasanta  (died  1495).  To 
hioi  is  dae  or  a  great  part  of  the  Vatican  (Papal  palace)  and 
the  chupch  of  S.  Agostino  (1479-1433)  in  Rome;  besides  he  led 
in  the  érection  and  the  restoration  of  the  numerous  oldar  str 
uctures  ia  the  capital,   Rrobably  also  is  to  be  referred  to  h 
him  palace  di  Venezia  (after  1451),  which  has  a  façade  with  v 
very  little  expression,  JiatLit  présents  something  noteworthy 
in  its  beautiful  court  {^iè,,   354),  where  for  the  porticos  squ 
are  piers  with  engaged  half  columns  are  employed  instead  of  c 
columns,  after  the  model  of  the  ÏÏolosseum, 

Under  Innocent  VIII  (1484-1492)  was  completed  the  transitio 
to  the  Roman  high  Renaissance.  S'roiD  thls  time  (after  1486), 
if  not  earlier,  dates  a  principal  création  of  the  îtalian  Ren 
aissance,  palace  Sancellaria  in  Rome.  This  noble  structure  w 
was  fiDraerly  attributed  to  Bramante,  but  he  first  came  to  Rom 
in  14994.  after  the  Qancellaria  had  been  substantially  complet 
ed  for  at  laast  three  years.  Récent  investigations  are  incli 
ned  to  ascribe  the  design  to  the  great  Alberti.  The  building 
actually  appears  as  the  higoast  develooment  of  the  florentine 
style  proceedine  from  palace  Rucellai,  already  antering  into 
the  high  Renaissance.  The  façade  shows  in  tne  ground  story  r 
rastication  with  round  arched  Windows,  in  the  two  upper  stori 
es  being  .,orinthian  pilasters  with  the  appropriate  cornices  a 
and  Windows  with  horizontal  caps,  in  dignified  and  reservad 
Drojections  and  members  exhibiting  a  refined  feeling  for  styl 
The  construction  with  its  ooen  porticos  in  two  s-tories  is  the 
last  grand  columnar  court  in  Rome. 

Into  Naples  the  Renaissance  found  entranoe  aboat  the  middle 
of  the  15  to  century,  indeed  chiefly  by  the  activity  of  maste 
rs  irom  Florence  and  upper  Italy.  Giuliano  da  Majano  (oage 
205)  erected  (after  1485)  the  noble  gâte  Gapuana,  an  arch  wit 
pilasters,  hiéh  frleze  and  attic  between  two  stately  towers; 
he  was  also  enéaéed  on  Castello  Nuovo.(Paée  162).   Pietro  di 
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Martino  troia   Milan  exacuted  betwean  1455  and  145/  the  f estai 
bail  of  this  castèe,  in  which  tne  détails  already  appear  in  t 
the  purity  of  ancient  Roman  îonas,    aad  built  the  two  story  tri- 
umphal  arch  of  king  Alfonso  I,  greatly  esteenied  for  its  décor- 
ations in  relief,  near  Oastel  Nuovo,  coiiiDletin^  the  ôreat  show 
gâte  between  14Ô1  and  1470.  To  the  finest  works  of  the  îtali- 
an  Renaissanae  belong  tne  décorations  of  the  crypt  of  the  cat- 
hedral,  exeoated  by  the  Qomaoinea,  i.e.  sculpturs  fros  Sofflo  m 
upper  îtaly,  which  has  the  form  of  a  three  aisled  subterranean 
church  afîd  is  adorned  by  ornarnents  of  extrême  richness.   Of  t 
the  buildings  of  Siuliano  da  Sangallo  bave  been  preserved  in 
Haples  only  unimportant  remains.  The  palaces,  cloisters,  add- 
itions and  re&uildings  of  the  second  half  of  the  15  th  century 
are  cbiefly  under  5'lorentine  influences. 

SICICjY,  aside  froffi  few  execptions  referred  to  foreign  nsaste- 
rs,  stiïl  ramained  in  the  entire  15  th  century  faitnful  to  the 
Gothic  style^  and  like  lower  Italy,  even  in  the  lô  th  century, 
it  no  longer  apoeared  with  important  buildings. 
2.  High  Renaissance. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  Cinquecento  commenoed  the  best  0e- 
riod  of  the  Renaissance.  (Page  173).   Previously  had  the  atten- 
tion oeen  devoted  to  the  substantiality  of  the  architectural 
appearance  and  to  the  orderly  arranged  organisai  of  its  members. 
Mot  by  unnecessary  and  merely  accidentai  ornamental  work  shou- 
Id  its  effect  be  influenced.  fhe  décorative  aocessories,  so 
much  favored  in  the  Quattrocento,  were  tharefore  restricted  i 
in  their  liioits.  The  chief  weight  was  Dlaced  on  a  correct  sub- 
division of  the  architectupai  masses,  on  the  narmonious  propor- 
tions of  the  stories  and  the  beautiful  combined  effects  of  the 
architectural  forms.  Tne  coluiBnar  orders  were  more  strictly 
treated  in  the  antique  sensé,  ail  members  on  colamns  and  pila- 
sters,  on  the  cornices,  Windows  and  the  like,  were  made  in  bol- 
der  relief,  carefully  profiled  and  ©ore  carefully  drawn.  The 
columns  were  restricted  in  their  applicability  and  more  and  m 
more  lost  their  function  as  free  supports  in  contrast  with,  the 
piers,  richly  subdivided  by  engaged  columns  and  pilasters,  wh- 
ich could  be  graduated  at  pleasure  according  to  their  functio- 
ns.   The  wide  structures  of  porticos  and  churches  with  their 
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dômes  and  vaulta,  the  gênerai  spaoiouaneas  aDpearing  in  even 
the  difellin^s  of  the  citizena,  now  caïae  to  its  highaat  develo 
ment  in  regard  to  beauty  of  intecnal  créations  and  symmetrioa 
proportions  of  architaotupal  meiBbarg.  With  an  inoomparable  p 
Power  of  treatmant  of  fora,  the  great  masters  dooinated  space 
and  naaterials,  construction  and  forms,  just  as  they  generally 
practised  ail  format! ve  arts  in  a  maatarful  manner. 

ROMB  AND  MIDDLE  ITALY.  —  Tbe  high  Renaissance  finds  the  pr 
inoipal  soene  of  its  évolution  in  Rome.  The  eternal  oity  see 
ms  in  architecture  and  the  formative  arts  to  show  the  d«wB  of 
a  new  âge  with  the  splendor  of  the  former  Roman  impérial  péri 
od.  'îhe  rôle  of  leader  was  assamed  by  the  great  Bramante  of 
Urbino.  (Page  309).  In  the  year  1499  fae  commenced  his  epoch= 
making  activity  in  a  little  domed  structure  in  the  cloister  o 
S.  Pietro  in  i«ontorio,  erected  in  the  ground  form  of  the  temo 
le  of  Vesta  at  Tivoli,  with  a  Boric  lower  story  crowned  by  a 
balustrade,  and  a  smaller  story  with  a  dôme,  the  whole  a  nobl 
work  with  a  distinguished  perspective  effect,  'ïhen  he  took  u 
the  rebuilding  and  new  constructions  of  tbe  Vatican  palace,  w 
which  hâd  previously  consisted  of  stuccoed  structures.  The 
court  (cortile)  id  3.  Damaso  by  him,  and  with  the  famous  lo^é 
ias  painted  by  Raphaël,  afford  particular  interest  (the  upper- 
most  of  the  four  stories  was  by  Raphaël). 

About  1505  Bramante  received  from  Pope  ^ulius  II  the  greate^ 
st  commission,  that  an  architect  bad  ever  obtained,  the  new  b 
building  of  the  church  of  S.  Peter  at  Rome  instead  of  the  anc- 
ient  basilica  of  S.  Peter.  (Volume  1,  page  159).   The  most  fa- 
mous architects  of  the  high  and  late  Renaissance  took  part  in 
this.  *  Bramante's  design  shows  an  entirely  symmetrical  cent- 
ral plan  with  four  cross  arms  terminating  in  semicircles  afte; 
the  Lombard  style,  a  mighty  principal  dôme,  four  small  domed 
rooms  lying  in  the  angles  of  the  cross  arms,  four  towers  at  t 
the  angles,  the  four  apses  of  the  cross  arms  projecting  from 
the  rectangles  being  treated  as  entrance  halls.   Thereby  Bram- 
ante designed  an  internai  création  of  oerfected  harmony  and  i 
incomparably  grand  effect,  such  as  no  building  in  antiquity  c 
could  exbibit  in  equal  measure.   Theaceforth  the  Greek  cross 
Dassed  for  the  most  perfect  form  of  the  Christian  House  of  Goc 
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With  thQ   coûstruotion  of  the  four  piers  of  the  dôme,  the  vault- 
ing,  the  arches  and  peadentivea,  and  the  partial  exécution  of 
tne  superstructure  frorn  the  aouthern  arm  of  the  cross  and  one 
of  the  side  arma.  Bramante  fixed  the  internai  oroportions  of 
the  church  of  S.  Betev.      Its  elevated  beauty  shows  Bramante  as 
a  mastar,  îî:  wiiaB  the  laws  of  art  received  their  hiéhest  fulf- 
liaient  in  the  saine  sensé,  as  the  case  previously  in  the  best 
âges  of  tne  antique.  The  marble  lacing  of  the  ôasa  Santa  in 
the  cathedral  of  Doreto  (1510)  and  the  but  half  executed  desi- 
gn for  tèe  palace  Apostolico  there,  as  well  as  the  majestic 
harbor  castle  op  Qivita  Vecohia  are  still  today  éloquent  witn- 
esses  of  his  latest  style,  matared  under  the  influences  of  the 
monuments  of  fiome.  By  them  Bramante  exercised  a  auite  overpow- 
ering  influence  upon  ail  his  contemoorarias  and  the  évolution 
of  architecture.  Of  the  namepous  ohurches  dorectly  to  be  ref- 
erred  to  bia  school.  S,  Maria  délia  Oonsolatione  in  Todi  is  t 
the  ffiost  important.  (1508-1524). 

*  The   arohitôd  tarai    hisîofy   of    the  ohuroh   of   S,    l^eter   (Fig, 
255)    8how8    the  folloioing  maatera   to   be    the   leading  arohitesta:  - 
Befnafdo  Roaselini   began   a  new  building   alreadi^  under  fliaholaa 
V    {14diS-'1454 } ,    which   was   carrîed    fu^ther   under  Paul    II,    1470- 
1472,    but    then   atoooed.      In   Àpril,    1506,    oommenoed    the  aotiai- 
ty   of  Bramante,      ffe  deaigned    a  new  vlan    in    the   ground   form   of 
tfi3  êreek  aroaa   with   egual    arma   and   islth   a  dôme,    uaing  for    the 
aonatraotion   a  portion   of    the   exiating  foundationa,    ereoting 
the  dôme  p'^rs  mitk    tketr   uaulta  aa   weil    ma   a   portion   of    the 
^oathewn  ofoss,  arm»      Under  Bramante  Peruzzi   and   Antonio  da 
Sangallo    the  Younger  were   eagaged  from    the  beginning  of  loork 
on    the  dêaign   (in    the  yeer  1505)    onward.      Àfter  Bramante' a  de- 
ath   (Maroh  11,    1514),    Fra  Qiooondo   and   Oiuliano   da  Sangallo   e 
aaaumed    the   leaderahig  for   a  ahort    time,      Then    (from   Aug.    1, 
1514)    it    oaased    to   Raphaël,    who   aoted    aa    the   vtincipal    master 
until    hia   death   (1520)    and   aarried    on    the   building  further   in 
thec^aenae  af   Bramante,      from   1520    to   1524    ail    building   aatiui- 
ty   oeaaed,      Paul    III  maBpgetioally    took    it   up    again   and    entrua- 
ted    the   lead    to  Antonio  da   Sangallo   (the  Younger) .      He   rejeat- 
ed    the   pedeatal a   of    the    internai    oiera,    raiaei    the  floor   aàout 
10,5   ft.    and    thua   formed    the   Vatican  grottos.       His  model    ia   a 
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atill    preaeruei    in   S.   peter,      Shortly    before   ht»  death   fAug, 

3,    1546),    he    uaulted    the   southern    and    eaatern    arma   of    the  are- 
as.      Under   Àntoni&   Saldaaaare,  Berazzi    worked    aa    aasiatant;    a 
year   preceding   hta  death   he  was   alao   appointed    beaidea   Antonii 
aa   a   leadéng  maater  of   equal    rank   fafter  Jan.     1536).      trom  Jai 
1,    1547,     the   oontinuation   of    the   building   lay    in    the    hands   of 
the   aged   Miahêlangelo    ( then   72   yeara   old) .      Se   held   faat    to    t 
the  gênerai    deaign   of  Bramante,    but   aimnlified    it   and    intendec 
to   arrange   before    it   a   portiao  mith   a  free  (colonnade.      Hia   pr- 
inolpal    attention  waa  de&oted    to    the  dôme,    in    uaulting  whioh 
he  ment   beyond   Bramante'  9  design.      At   hia  death   (veb.    13,1564) 
anly    the  drum  was  aanstruo  têd.      Sis   aucoeaaor   waa  Vignola,     to 
whom  (ira  due    the  small    zabordinate  dômes   at    the   rear_,    filanned 
by   Vigmola.      ifter   him  fl573)    the    leadership   oame    to  SiaGomo 
délia  Porta   (until    1604),      He  oarrled    into   reality    the  grand 
Project   of   Michel angelo  for    the  dôme    in    the  yeara   1583-159Q, 

The    impoalng  gênerai    impression  of    the  central    deàign,    comp- 
lète  in    itaelf,    was   only   left    to    the   building   for   a   brief   time 
The  olergy    contended,     that    in   uiew   of    the    traditions  for  many 
centuries    in  Western   ahuroh  architecture,    and    oar  îicularly    be- 
cauae   a  portion   of    the   anoiênt   baailica   of  Oouo  iu,i,tine   hai   not 
been   built    ouer,    whoae   conaecrated    aoil    joaa    thas   deuaîed    to   a 
secular   uaes,     the  Sreeh  cross   zhoald    be   extended    to    the   ^atin. 
Carlo   Maderna,     leader   ef    the   building   af ter   1604,    by    the  comm- 
and   <sf  Pope  Paul   $,    with  diouanni    ^ontana,    was   compelled    to   a 
add    the   existing  naue   fbegun   Î607)    with    the   uestibute.      The  d 
dêdication    ocourred    in    the  year  1626.      From   1629   onward  loren- 
zo  Bernini    labered   on    the   structure,      He  led    in    the    internai 
composition,    decided    to  erect    two   bell    towera    at    the  aides   of 
the  façade,    but  fortunately   had    to  drop    this   plan   and    to    tear 
down    the    tower,    commenced    in   1633.    (184*7)  .      But   otkerwise    is 
due    to    hitn    the  crédit   for    improving    the   gênerai    design    by    the 
érection  of    the   ell  iptical    double  colonnades    (165^-1889),    by 
wkich  Gemini    partly   remoued    Maderna' s   errors.    (Volume  3). 

Bramante's  favorite  pupil  and  successor  in  the  ouildiog  of 
the  church  of  3.  Peter  was  Raoûael  Santi  (1483-1520),  the  fa- 
mous  oainter.   Bis  earliest  work  is  the  little  and  finely  oro- 
portiooôd  church  3.  £ii^io  de^li  Orefici  in  Borne  (begun  1509), 
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in  which  he  depeaded  antipely  on  his  instructor.   Iq  the  villa 
2^;/   Parnesina  (1509-1511),  a  loggia  structure  arran.^ed  in  rectang- 
ular  form  Hith  Cwo  projectin^  aide  wiogs,  Raphaël  erected  the 
classical  model  of  a  dignified  summer  house  with  the  happieat 
groupin^  of  the  elongated  rooms  aQd  simple,  aobly  restrained 
apchiteotupe.   As  a  great  gaster  of  the  high  Renaissance  he 
ppoved  hioîself  in  the  design  and  partial  érection  of  villa  Ma- 
dama  (begun  1515),   îhere  he  introduced  two  subseauentiy  much 
ecaployed  innovations,  a  three  aisèad  vestibule  and  an  arcade, 
whepe  the  arohivolt  rests  on  two  short  pièces  of  the  architra- 
ve resting  on  columns.  (?ig.  871),   'This  building  aoquirad  for 
Italian  villas  a  typical  iapoptanoe  like  that  of  S.  fêter  for 
churobes.   Qf  the  othar  buildings  of  Raphaël  are  yet  to  be  men- 
tioned  the  magnificent  chapel  Shigi  in  the  ohurch  of  S.  Maria 
del  PoMOlo  at  Rome  (1512)  and  in  fiorenoe  palace  Pandolphini 
(1513-1529),  on  which  the  window  enolosures  bave  pilasters  in 
the  lower,  and  half  colunins  in  the  upper  story;  the  altarnati- 
on  of  segmentai  and  pedinient  caps  above  them  first  occurs  hère. 
('This  alternation  is  certainly  proved  alceady  in  drawings  by 
Bramante) 

RaDhael's  aiost  important  Duoil  was  Qiulio  Romano  (149^^-1546), 
likewisa  a  very  important  painter,  enfiployed  first  in  Rome  and 
lâter  in  Mantua.   His  chief  work  is  palace  del  Te  (ai ter  1525)^ 
the  famous  oleasure  house  of  fflonzaga  before  Mantua,  an  extend- 
ed  building  of  reotandular  éround  form  arrani^ed  about  a  ëreat 
court  with  a  solendid  loggia  on  the  éarden  side,  the  interior 
decorated  in  the  most  solendid  manner.   At  his  church  S.  Bene- 
detto  located  south  of  !*!antua,  he  retained  the  basilioan  form 
of  the  ancient  church  and  the  oointed  cross  vaults  in  the  mid- 
dle  aisle,  continuin^  the  vaulted  side  aisles  as, a  choir  aille 
with  a  circle  of  chapels  around  the  senicircular  choir,  before 
which  he  plaoed  an  octagonal  domed  space. 

9is  contemDorary,  the  classically  designing  Baldassare  Peru- 
zzi  (1481-1537)  was  under  the  strong  influence  of  Bramante,  u 
under  »hese  lead  he  was  employed  on  the  church  of  S.  Peter  (p 
(page  21ô).   Be  was  very  active  in  architecture,  partly  in  his 
native  city  of  3iena,  partly  in  wontepulciano,  in  Bologna  (th* 
ère  also  designs  6or  the  beâinning  of  S.  Petronio  etc.  )  and  in 
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Rome,  where  be  created  (after  1535)  bis  chief  work,  oalaoe  Mas 
simi  aile  Qoioana  vïitn  a  beautifui  portioo  and  ajagnificent  co- 
urt. (Sig.  253).  Also  the  oathedral  of  Oarpi  (aiter  1513),  an 
iiDltation  of  3.  Beter  in  Ronae,  is  attributed  to  him.   In  the 
Ofiizi  of  Florence  are  still  oreserved  auto^raoiiic  drawin^s  f 
froffi  desiéns  by  tbe  naaster,  evidencin.è  the  ^rand  architectural 
ideas,  wboae  realization  infortunately  was  not  pariBitted  to  hi 

One  of  the  chief  popils  of  Bramante  was  furtûer  Antonio  da 
Sangallo  (the  Younger;  1483-1548),  an  architect  highly  esteem- 
ed  in  his  time,  even  if  less  an  epoch-makin^  one,   He  was  the 
leadin.g  architect  of  the  church  of  3.  Peter  (  caée  21ô),  enaploy 
ed  in  the  érection  of  several  Roaian  cburches  and  chepels,  Cre- 
ator of  sosîe  palaces  (Sarchioni  Baldassari,  Sachetti  etc.).  H 
iiis  chief  work  is  the  vast  oalace  Parnese  in  Rome  (beéun  bef- 
ore  1514),  the  effect  oi  whose  façade  is  reduoed  (Pig.  257)  py 
the  closaly  set  window  axes  and  small  /rindows,  but  is  aôain  i 
iîBDroved  Dy  tne  magnificent  inain  cornice  constructed  by  Michel 
angelo.  Very  beautiful  is  the  trioly  arched  vestibule  (Pié. 
253),  spanned  by  a  coffered  tunnel  vault,  and  the  court,  whose 
two  lower  s  tories  are   iffiitatad''frQn5rtheT  théâtre  of  Warcellus; 
the  uûoer  story  is  by  u'ichalangeio  (after  151.7).   In  this  cou- 
rt we  hâve  the  most  perfect  example  of  a  court  with  piers  tre- 
ated  in  purely  antique  forms. 

Florence  nad  in  the  time  of  the  High  Renaissance  in  cooîpari- 
son  witn  Rome  only  the  importance  of  a  orovinciai  city.   Arch- 
itectural activity  was  restricted  within  modest  limits  in  com- 
parison  to  those  of  the  oreceding  period.   But  the  masters  pr- 
eserved  their  traditions  and  created  in  several  palaces  impre- 
ssive  and  finely  designed  works.   At  their  head  stands  Bacoio 
d^Agnolo  (14Ô2-1543)  witn  palace  Bartolini  near  3.  îrinita,  t 
tae  villa-like  palâce  Siustini  and  tbe  pleasiné  villa  castell- 
ani  on  the  Bellesguardo.  His  two  sons,  Qiuliano  and  Bomenico, 
Puilt  palaces  Ceraœelli  and  Buturlin,  the  former  recallinê  pal- 
ace Parnese,  the  latter  palace  3uadigni.   Giovanni  Antonio  Bo- 
sio  (1533-1530)  follows  in  his  extrensely  noble  oalace  Larderel 
(1580)  the  naain  lines  of  oalace  Bartolini,  but  belones  with  h 
his  other  works  to  the  late  Renaissance. 

UPPER  ITAGY  in  the  bien  Renaissance  became  tne  scène  of  new 
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artistic  advances,  and  indeed  is  it  hère  the  eastera  portion, 
tbat  is  qaite  ppominent,  in  the  cities  of  Padua,  Verona  and  Ve- 
nice, 

Id  Padua  was  employed  the  Veronese  Siovanni  Maria  Palconetto 
(1453-1534),  by  whoffl  is  the  palace  Qiustinani  (1524)  etc.,  dis- 
tingaished  by  cheerful  graoe  with  magnificent  columnar  archit- 
ecture,  îhe  greatest  building  of  tne  city  is  the  church  of  3. 
QiQstiaa  (Pig.  231),  planned  in  colossal  dimensions,  begun  in 
1521  after  the  plans  and  ander  the  lead  of  the  Venetian  Aless- 
andro  leooardi  (died  1522).   The  ground  form  is  a  [jatin  cross, 
covered  (under  the  influence  of  S,  Marco  in  Venice,  suprenae  in 
this  région)  by  dômes  over  the  crossing  and  the  three  short  c 
cross  arms,  low  dômes  over  the  nave  and  traasverse  tunnel  vau- 
Its  in  the  side  aisles;  the  latter  are  enlarged  by  rows  of  cha- 
pels.   On  the  liKe  colossal  scale  is  arraoged  the  cathedral, 
built  in  1551-1557  by  Andréa  da  Valle  and  Agostino  Righetto, 
planned  like  3.  giustina,  but  the  nave  was  later  interrupted 
by  a  short  transverse  aisle,  the  side  aisle  being  treated  as 
doraed  rooms  side  by  side. 

Verona  affords  vere  great  interest  through  the  works  of  Mi- 
chèle Sanmicheli  (1434-1559).   This  great  master  was  first 
engaged  in  Roœe  as  pupil  of  Sransante,  but  later  returned  to  u 
upper  îtaly.   There  he  continued  in  the  last  manner  of  Braillan- 
te, while  he  cocabined  the  great  monumental  tendency  and  the  r 
refined  feeling  for  beauty  with  an  enjoyinent  of  gay  ornainantal 
wopkiin  upper  Italy.   His  earliest  palace  structure  in  Verona 
fflust  be  the  noble  palace  Bevilacqua,  whose  façade  in  the  grou- 
nd  story  (las  almost  always  with  him)  is  subdivided  by  rustica- 
tion  in  connection  with  projecting  oilastars,  in  the  upoer  st- 
ory by  fluted  columns.  (?ig.  259).  On  oalace  Canossa  the  ent- 
ire  ground  story  is  treated  as  an  open  portico.   The  impressi- 
ve  palace  Poaspeii  has  freqaantly  becoine  a  model  for  later  buil- 
dings with  its  bold  rustication  (without  piiasters)  in  the  lo- 
wer  story  and  the  great  arched  Windows  between  columns  in  the 
upper  story.   Of  the  church  buildings  of  Sanmicheli,  the  char- 
ming  chapel  P^llegrisi  near  S.  pernardino  at  Verona  (begun  be- 
fore  1554),  frequently  harnaonizing  in  the  design  with  the  fem- 
pietto  in  S.  Pietro  in  noontorio  (oage  215),  tne  faaaous  great 
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round  chupch  of  iladoana  di  Campa.^na,  also  by  him  but  only  ere- 
cted  aftar  hia  death.  Sanmicheli  attained  particular  faaie  as 
the  architect  of  tbe  fortifications  of  the  raoublic  of  Venioe, 
in  wiiose  service  he   had  charge  of  the  fortifications  of  the  m 
ffiighty  State  as  far  as  CyMi-us.  How  well  he  undepstood  also  te 
give  to  the  défiant  fortresses  a  truly  artistic  effect  may  be 
seen  on  the  magnificent  oity  gâtes  at  Verona,  among  which  the 
gatô  Nuova  (1533-1540),  éate  3.  Zeno  (1541)  and  the  gâte  Stup- 
oa  or  Palio  (ffig,  260),  built  1542-1557,  poasess  high  artistic 
interest.  Just  on  thèse  aopears  with  what  refined  feeliné  of 
the  master,  he  nadeBStood  how  to  emoloy  the  oeouliar  beaoty  oi 
the  Qrecian-Doric  style,  indeed  ey  the  contact  with  Greoian  ai 
;,  The  capital  Venice  further  received  frotn  Sanmicheli  the  iiap- 
oaiog  fortifications  with  the  castle  on  the  Lido  (1544),  and 
the  noble  palace  Srinaani  on  the  grand  canal  (about  1550),  who- 
se  classical  architecture  of  the  columns  and  Windows  dénotes 
the  cliiax  of  the  Venetian  oalace  style.  But  the  chief  master 
of  the  Venetian  high  Renaissance  is  the  Florentine  Jacopo  Tat- 
ti,  called  Sansovino  (1483-1570),  an  artist  highly  gifêéd  as 
sculDtur  and  architect,  brouôht  up  in  Florence  and  RoiBe,  like- 
wise  a  pupil  of  Bramante,  but  when  beside  his  contemporary  Ti- 
tian  was  opened  to  him  an  imnortant  artistic  position  (after 
1527),  showed  himself  not  sufficiently  strong  to  reduce  to  the 
correct  «easure  tne  strông  décorative  tenciencies  reactin^  frofi 
the  early  Senaissance.   His  style  of  Ornamentation  is  visible 
in  Pig.  3S1  froai  palace  del  Municipio  in  Srescia,  on  which  he 
exeouted  the  beautiful  frieze  of  cuoids  and  the  main  cornice. 
(îhe  window  architecture  was  by  Palladio).   Amoné  Sansovino's 
church  buildings, 3.  Qiorgio  de'Sreci  (1550)  is  indeed  the  most 
important,  a  single  aisled  design,  spanned  by  a  .tunnel  vault, 
whose  centre  is  occuoied  by  a  dôme.   As  his  earliest  oalace 
structure  passes  palace  Oorner  délia  Grande  (1532),  on  which 
the  Roffian  school  apoears  witn  its  aim  for  aonuiEental  effect; 
it  bas  rustieation,  in  two  upper  stories  beiné  double  columns 
with  arches  placed  between  theiu.  Soon  afterwards  (1536}  he  b 
began  the  linrary  of  3.  Marco,  that  lamous  lone  state  building 
on  the  Piazetta,  in  which  the  antique  columnar  architecture  u 
unités  in  one  éush  with  the  spirit  of  the  italian  hiéh  Renais- 
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Renaissanoe  in  the  éay  Venetian  Gonoeption.   At  the  same  tiase 

Sansoviao  built  beside  the   feibrary  the  Zecoa  (former  œint),  to 
which  he  gave  a  somewhat  more  severe  and  earnest  form  in  accor- 
danoe  witn  its  ourpoee,  and  on  the  other  side  as  a  ooncealment 
of  the  tower  of  S.  J^arco  the  éraoeful  Ejoégeta  (1540),  a  marble 
portico  as  a  magnifioent  show  pieoe,  that  oertainly  is  more  o 
prominent  by  the  sculpture  txian  the  architecture.   Sansovino 
was  also  ecgaged  in  the  érection  of  the  beautiful  cnurch  of  S. 
SalvatOPe,  coaapleted  in  1534;  whicfi  was  previously  designed  in 
1506  by  âiorgio  Spavento  under  the  plainly  recognizable  influ- 
ence of  3.  Marco  (volume  1,  page  194);  Tullio  àornbardi  was  the 
principal  master  in  charge  in  150/ . 

ïhe  library  of  3.  Marco  strongly  influenced  the  later  œaste- 
rs.  Vinoenzo  Scamozzi  (1522-1816)  reoeated  stiil  at  a  tiine, 
l   when  the  architecture  of  the  Renaissanoe  had  already  passed 
the  last  stage  of  its  development,  its  architectural  motive  in 
the  structure  of  the  Nuovo  Procuratie  (1584),  whose  effect  he 
plainly  lessened  by  tne  addition  of  a  third  story. 

Of  Sansovino's  pupils,there  appears  as  the  most  important  Al- 
essandro  Vittoria  (1525-1608),  who  erected  the  tasteiul  palace 
Balbi  on  the  grand  canal. 

Another  master  of  the  highest  rank  was  furtner  oroâuced  by 
the  Italœan  Renaissance  in  the  ohenomenal  wichelanéeln  Buonar- 
otti. (1475-1534).   Born  in  Caprese  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Tiber,  and  trained  in  Florence  in  painttag  and  sculpture,  Mich- 
eiangelo  commenced  bis  epocb-making  artistic  activity  in  the 
City  on  the  Arno.  Until  the  year  1534  he  was  chiefly  in  Flor- 
ence, but  was  reneatedly  and  indeed  for  a  longer  time  was  eng- 
aged  in  Rome  and  chiefly  in  Bologna;  then  he  removed  to  Rome 
and  reœained  thare  until  his  death. 

Michelangelo  is  the  last  great  architect  of  the  Italian  high 
Renaissanoe,  who  still  belonés  to  tne  entire  best  oeriod,  aath- 
ered  its  power  in  himself,  and  showed  to  art  new  paths,  within 
which  its  entire  future  development  was  restricted.   He  accom- 
plished  the  higèast  in  ail  tnree  arts.   In  his  works  belonging 
to  sculpture  and  painting  is  iBanifest  a  snpermanhood,  in  which 
every  ordin&ry  form  is  increased  to  the  gigantic,  if  this  was 
required  by  the  effect  desired  by  him.      And  likewise  in  his  a 
architectural  oreations  he  aopears  like  a  titanic  intellect, 
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which  esaaoes  from  ail  bounds  of  antique  and  3hri3tian  tradit- 
ion and  matures  tùe  iDOst  strongly  expresaed  individuality,  su- 
ch  as  arcûitactupe  never  exhibited  before  him  and  never  after 
him.   his  eye  was  always  directad  toward  grandeur,  to  the  har- 
/  .  mony  and  contrasta  of  parts  in  light  and  shade,  of  advanciné 
and  recedinô,  of  central  and  flankiné  architectural  masses. Bé- 
tail is  for  him  an  aocessory!  be  only  oalculated  on  a  sharoly 
marked  jëffect.   His  works  were  also  acoordindly  fateful  for 
the  further  évolution  of  architecture. 

Michelangelo's  activity  as  architect  begins  in  the  year  151c 
with  a  design  of  a  façade  for  3.  Lorenzo  in  Florence,  but  who- 
38  construction  was  later  aaain  dropoed,  when  he  took  up  the 
works  for  the  farnous  tomb  of  the  Medici  (after  1580)  at  this 
churotî.  That  is  a  square  structure  erected  on  a  square  clan 
and  covered  by  a  dôme,  with  doubled  pilasters  and  niches  for 
subdividing  the  internai  wall  surfaces  and  rich  sculptures, 
which  are  oiost  harmonious  with  the  architecture  and  are  fused 
with  it  into  an  entirely  unified  «né  unsurpassed  gênerai  effe- 
ct.  (^ig.  263).  In  the  unfinished  vestibule  of  the  bibrary  L 
Gaurenziana  (1523-152Ô)  with  the  interesting  entrance  stairs 
(executed  in  1553  by  Vasari  after  Micnelangelo's  Dlan  (i^ig. 
2ô4)  is  expressed  a  cooîûlste  breach  of  ail  restraints  respect- 
ed  by  former  masters. 

In  ROMS''  by  Micnelangelo  is  the  solendid  main  cornice  of  the 
palace  Parnese  (page  219),  and  from  his  later  tine  (after  loôl 
the  much  discussed  gâte  Pia,  that  in  the  gênerai  design  and  t 
treatment  of  tne  détails  already  bears  ail  the  traits  of  the 
later  Barocco  art.   The  noble  architectural  group  of  the  Capi- 
tol likewise  is  referred  toi4âeiiQlangelo  in  the  arrangetnent  anc 
also  partly  in  tne  treatment  (in  1546  was  oom:i]ençed  the  rebui- 
lding of  the  D&lace  of  the  Senators  and  the  solendid  double  f 
flight  of  steDs),  but  it  was  only  carried  eut  much  later  and 
with  fréquent  variations  from  his  design, 

The  lEaster^s  great  work  ie  the  donoain  of  arcïliitecture  lies 
in  ùis  laoors  on  the  new  building  of  3.  Peter's  cburch  (paÉe 
218).   He  undertook  to  carry  on  the  construction  ,  wnen  he  had 
already  entered  the  72  nd  year  of  his  life.   His  plan  shows 
(while  retaininô  the  ideas  of  Bramante)  the  Sreek  cross  with 
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^//,^iour  apaea,  a  mighty  prinaipal  dôme, and  four  small  subopdiaate 
dômes  over  the  corner  rooffls,  with  a  front  Dortico  conceived  at 
an  enormous  soale,  that  nevertheless,  in  oase  that  it  bad  been 
executed,  would  ûave  subordinated  itself  harnconiously  to  the 
overpowaring  effect  oi  the  main  dôme.  The  previoualy  coostruc- 
ted  four  piers  of  the  nucleus  of  the  structure  were  externally 
streogthenad,  the  apses  were  moved  farther  outward,  the  oompli- 
cated  anale  atrootures  were  removed  and  simolified  into  square 
corner  rooms.  îhe  drum  (Pigs.  210,  2ô5)  is  internally  subdiv- 
ided  by  pilaatera  and  externally  by  doubled  free  colamns,  who- 
se  asDiriné  motive  continues  in  the  strongly  projeoted  and  te- 
nse  ribs  of  the  dorae,  diminished  upwards,  and  reaopears  in  the 
Connecting  and  orowning  lantern.  fhereby  the  dôme  entirely  1 
loses  the  expression  of  wei.ght.  (On  the  construction  of  the  d 
dôme,  see  page  173).  To  Wichelangelo  hiœself  is  only  due  the 
dp«<ft,  and  oi  the  architectural  treatment,  the  external  coveri- 
ag  of ^the  outer  portions  of  the  choir  and  of  the  main  oiers 
in  the  interior.  The  doiae  was  oonstructed  according  to  his 
plan  and  model  by  later  masters.  Its  effect  is  unequaled  and 
imposing.  Bold  and  sublime,  it  soars  in  majestic  security  and 
repose  above  the  etarnal  city  as  a  reoresentation  of  the  high- 
est  Power  and  dignity,  and  as  the  most  perfect  exoression  fou- 
nd  by  the  spirit  of  the  hiéh  Renaissance, 
3.   The  Late  Renaissance. 
In  the  late  Renaissance  (page  173)  there  set  in  with  the  le- 
ading  masters  a  reaction  against  the  subjectivism  of  Michelan- 
gelo,  creating  with  âhe  caprice  of  genius,  that  at  first  mani- 
fested  itself  as  a  return  to  the  eadeavor  for  the  œost  perfect 
imitation  of  the  antique  in  regard  to  its  proportions  and  dét- 
ails, already  occurring  with  Bramante  and  strengthened  by  Raph- 
aël, Paldassare  Peruzzi  and  Antonio  da  Sangallo.   We  see  in  t 
this  a  phenooienon  of  tne  mtellectual  life  of  that  tione  of  the 
counterreforBation,  which  contested  individual  life  in  state 
and  church,  worked  to  strengthen  the  ancient  teacnings  of  the 
church,  and  emphasized  the  unconditional  submission  to  its  dog- 
mas  as  the  suprême  basai  law. 
c  ,  .  The  character  of  the  late  Ttalian  Renaissance  was  substanti- 
ally  fixed  by  two  leadiné  loasters,  Vignola  and  Palladio.   Tùey 
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were  also  Isarned  theorists  as  well  as  diatioguialied  practitl 
ooaps.  The  anrestpained  apohiteotural  treatraent  oreferred  by 
^ichelangelo,  as  expreased  on  the  ^ate  Bia  and  the  Library  ba 
ureaziaQa,  they  regarded  as  extravagancies,  that  offandad  "tt 
good  rula".  3o  much  the  more  stroflgly  did  tney  adhère  to  the 
oanon  derived  from  the  antique,  ''they  swore  by  antiguit?  aloo 
Yet  even  with  them  the  influence  of  Michelaagelo  remained  und 
eniable  in  the  aeekiag  for  grandeur,  for  powerful  effeot  oi  t 
the  architeotural  aia»»a8^and  subdivision  on  a  colossal  scale. 
Sntire  Systems  of  half  and  full  columns  were  added  to  faoades 
in  place  of  the  wall  oiars.  To  the  relief  of  the  façades  aoc 
ented  thereby  corresponds  a  stronger  emphasiziag  of  the  porta 
Is  and  Windows.  Yet  more  than  lïBeviously  the  antique  arcbite 
tural  forms  came  into  use  in  the  external  as  well  as  the  inte 
aal  architecture.  But  they  frequently  corne  to  a  more  convent 
ionally  conceived  mode  of  décoration,  often  applied  like  a  pa 
tern. 

ROMS  AND  MIDDCe  ITALY.  —  In  Rome  Giaoomo  Barozzi,  ealled  V 
Mgnola  froffl  his  native  city  (1507-1573)  was  the  leading  mast 
er.  He  was  trained  in  Bologna  as  a  paintar,  then  at  the  orde 
of  the  Vitruvian  Âcaderny  in  Rome  (founded  1542)  undertook  mea 
sureeents  of  Roman  works  of  the  antique,  want  to  Prance  in 
1537,  and  in  1550  again  to  Rome.  There  be  belonged  to  that  c 
circle  of  artists,  which  surrounded  .Michelangelo;  yet  he  cann 
ot  be  termed  his  pupil.  In  the  year  1560  apoeared  his  famous 
manual  (Rules  of-tiae-five  architectural  Orders),  which  exerci 
sed  great  influence  in  later  times  and  even  to  this  day. 

As  a  practical  architect  we  find  Vignola  employed  on   the  gr 
andly  arrangad  villa  of  Papa  ^iulio  (Pope  Julius)  before  the 
-gâte  del  popolo  (1550-1555),  whose  portico  with  .upoer  story  e 
encloses  the  front  court  in  a  samicircle,  and  like  the  entire 
architecture  oi  the  extarior  and  interior  makes  a  very  dignif 
ied  ispression.  (Pig.  26ô).   His  most  important  seoular  build 
ing  is  the  imposing  Parnese  oastle  Caprarola  near  Viterbo  ( 
(1547-1559).   It  is  surrounded  by  a  wide  moat,  is  pentagonal 
and  fortiiied  by  bastions,  but  otherwise  is  a  design  complète^ 
with  the  architecture  of  a  palace,  which  encloses  a  circular 
and  extreiuely  beautiful  court  with  arcades,  with  a  magnificen 
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main  steirwey  end  very  conveniently  arrangea  apartmecte.   The- 
re  Vienola  bas  most  happily  conibiried  the  type  of  the  fortified 
castle  witb  that  of  palace  architecture  and  evidently  utilized 
suggesticne  obtained  in  B'rance.   Tr  the  year  1564  after  the  d 
death  of  Michelengelo  he  became  the  leading  architect  of  the 
cburch  of  S.  Peter  (page  217).   Very  influential  in  church  er- 
chitecture  became  the  principal  church  of  the  Jesuits,  Il  Gesu 
(15_8)  in  Pome.   Tn  it  is  clearly  ekpressed  the  change  in  the 
architectural  tendencies  occurring  in  the  âge  of  the  counterr- 
eformation.   ^en  returned  again  to  the  old  ri  tuai  basai  icrrri 
01  Latin  cross,  but  combined  with  it  the  effective  form  of  tne 
central  building.  Vignola  then  created  in  the  Jesuit  church 
a  solution  cf  the  ground  plan  and  treatment  of  the  interior  of 
amazing  simplicity  and  artistic  perfection.   He  gave  to  the  c 
central  design  four  short  cross  arms  with  the  width  of  span  of 
the  dôme,  lengthened  the  front  arm  to  become  a  middle  aisle, 
considerably  wider  than  before,  allowed  this  to  end  at  the  ch- 
oir side  in  a  semicircular  epse,  and  vaulted  it  with  a  tunnel 
vault  correspcnding  to  the  dôme.   But  instead  of  the  side  eis- 
les  he  arranged  chapels.  (ffig.  2Q7) .      Vignola  also  fixed  the 
cross  section  and  planned  the  détails,  still  kept  within  the 
conceptions  of  the  high  Renaissance,  but  more  simple  and  icass 
ive,   Rui.  his  pupil  Gîecomo  dellf!  Port-a  wect  considerably  far- 
ther,  who  corripleted  the  church  after  Vignola' s  death.   In  the 
magni^icent  treatment  of  the  interior  and  the  facede  subseque- 
ntly  desiéned  by  him  is  expressed  a  strong  tendency  to  the  pic- 
turesque  in  the  sensé  of  the  later  Barocco  ait.   The  cburch  II 
Gesu  became  s  classical  model  for  the  churches  of  the  17  tb  a 
and  18  th  centuries  end  even  influenced  the  cburch  of  S.  Peter. 
The  history  of  that  church  is  also  connected  witr  the  name  of 
QittCOffio  délia  Porta,  when  he  wes  called  to  erect  the  dôme  sft- 
er  Michelangelo's  model,  and  thereby  proved  himse]f  to  be  an 
architect  of  high  constructive  capacity,  With  the  theorists 
01  RoŒe  is  to  be  counted  furteer  Pirro  trigorio  (died  1583), 
tne  builder  of  the  splendid  gerden  house  villa  Pia  (about  1560), 
m  the  Vatican  gardens,  and  tbe  villa  d'&ste  (after  1649)  in 
Tivoli,  famous  lor  its  uneoualéd  park  design.   On  the  Pincio 
-'the  Florentine  Annibale  Lippi  (died  loBl)  builL  the  paleca  ville 
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Medici   for  cardinal   «edici,    now  the  S'rench  Acedeniy.      The  fac. 

de  toward   the  city   is  eiiriple,    but   the  garden   façade   ie   surpr 

sÎBgly  rich.  (Pig.  268);  it  sows  in  the  open  arched  portico  , 

acd  the  rich  ornementation  oi  the  wall  surfaces  by  antique  ri 

liefs  and  stucco  or-nanients  the  character  of  the  late  Roman  c; 

sinos  in  their  perfection.  The  building  makes  that  dignifiei 

and  cheerful  iBipresioh,  peculiar  to  the  works  oi  the  school  < 

Raphaël.  We  see  hère  the  chargiing  and  graceful,  not  strivini 

for  grandeur. 

In  Florence  Siorgio  Vesari  (1511-1574),  a  siany-sided  artis- 
and  deserving  writer  on  art,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  aichi" 
ects  of  the  late  Renaissance.  With  Vignola  he  designed  aftei 
the  idées  of  the  architectura-loving  Pope  Julius  II  the  prev: 
ously  Hientioned  villa  of  Papa  Sxulio  (page  226),  and  in  B^lor( 
nce  the  builaing  of  the  Uffizi  (1560)  likewise  commenced  by  ] 
him,  on  which  he  solved  in  a  masterly  manner  the  dîfficult  p] 
oblems  there  given.  Two  oarallel  wings  with  icnposing  porticc 
in  the  ground  story  flank  a  narrow  street  like  a  court  and  a] 
connectée  by  a  transverse  building,  which  leavec;  an  open  rou] 
arched  passage  toward  the  Arno.  A  greater  activity  in  pal8C< 
architecture  was  developed  by  Bartolommeo  Aniirianati,  also  kno\ 
as  a  sculpter  (1511-159/g)  ,  Like  Vasari,  he  coneciously  becar 
a  follower  of  Michelengelo.  On  the  court  façade  of  the  palac 
Pitti  (15o6-1l)/0)  ,  certeinly  more  stifi  thac  beautiful,  he  eu 
ployed  rusticated  aBfalers  end  half  colunins  in  ail  three  ordei 
(.  ig.  259).  As  8  incre  refined  aiaster  he  showed  himself  on  tl 
nob,e  bridge  of  S.  Trinita  over  the  Arno,  which  clothes  the  u 
most  suitable  arched  span  in  a  very  happily  designed  architec 
ture. 

DPPËR  ITALY  In  the  late  Benaissance  became  in  several  plac( 
the  scène  cf  a  very  importent  artistic  activity.'   In  Bologna 
Sebastiano  Serlio  (14/5-lo62)  published  in  the  year  1540  bis 
influential  "gooks  of  Architecture".   Pellegrino  Tibaldi  (15< 
159^;  there  continued  the  school  of  Viénola  in  a  number  of  su 
ail  ead  leli  arrangea  buildings.  Likewise  in  Mxxan  was  this 
architect  engaged  (under  the  nanse  of  Pellegrini)  as  the  créai 
or  of  the  charming  ciinrch  of  S.  Pedele  (15^9),  long  regarded 
as  a  classical  Œodel,  and  as  the  restorer  of  the  cattedral  fi 
cade  in  the  late  Renaissance  style,  that  was  executed  after 
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1616  after  feis  designs,  tboogh  not  completely,  —  and  one  mey 
say  unfortunately.  —  Tne  buttersses  and  opoer  pertB  were  cèo- 
thed  in  Qothic  détails,  which  appear  like  Dieanin^less  accesso- 
ries  in  comparison  with  the  animated  forms  of  the  deorways  and 
Windows.  (S'ig.  270).  Tibaldi  was  a  powerful  and  refined  mast- 
er  in  tiie  création  of  interiors  and  in  architectirai  treatmant. 

In  the  east  part  of  upper  Italy  further  arose  in  the  16  th 
century  a  chief  master  of  the  Renaissance,  the  great  Andrée  P 
Palladio  of  Vicenza  (1508-1560).   In  him  we  become  ecquainted 
with  the  most  inspired  and  strongly  convinced  veneretor  of  the 
antique,  which  Italian  architects  of  the  1*  th  century  and  of 
the  entire  Renaissance  period  hâve  to  show  in  their  séries.  No 
mastei:  before  him  had  studied  with  such  dévotion  and  thorough- 
nées  the  architectural  wcrks  of  the  ancients  and  so  deeply  pen- 
etrated  into  their  nature,  ana  none  had  understood  how  to  emb- 
ody  the  spirit  of  the  later  time  organically  in  their  treatme- 
Dt  of  forms  with  such  sovereign  domination,  like  hisfi.   In  con- 
trast  to  Vignola,  who  like  the  Roman  architects  generally  of 
the  high  and  late  Eenaissance  preferred  oier  construction,  Pa- 
lladio cultivated  columnar  architecture.   In  the  year  1570  .p- 
peareô  at  Venice  his  ^our  Books  of  Architecture",  by  which  he 
has  exerted  a  deep  influence  upon  the  évolution  of  architectu- 
re, effective  until  our  own  time#  Palladio  was  just  as  strong 
jrn  the  theory  as  he  was  free  and  indépendant  in  création  in  p 
practice.   He  Hever  eïided  with  an  ornamentel  effect,  but  allo- 
wed  hiinself  onlyrto  be  guided  by  the  arrangement  vand  the  feel 
ing  of  proportions.   Be  was  so  full  of  artistic  power,  thst  he 
filled  bis  works,  even  in  small  dimensions,  with  rich  moDumen- 
tal  and  architectural  meaning.   In  his  fecades  prevails  the  c 
columnar  system,  particularly  in  the  colossal  arder''  extended 
throufch  two  stories.   Particular  favor  with  him  was  enjoyed  by 
the  triple  window  with  round  apch  over  the  middle  window  and 
architraves  above  the  side  Windows  (Fig.  271),  a  mode  of  treat- 
ment  designated  after  him  as  the  "motive  of  Palladio".  This  is 
certainly  not  entirely  appropriate,  since  it  is  also  found  wi- 
th Sansovino,  with  Raphaël  (page  218),  with  Bramante,  and  alr- 
eady  on  the  palace  of  Diocletian  at  Spalato.  (Volume  1).   Be 
restrained  the  ornaaient  so  far,  that  the  clarity  of  the  actuel 
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structural  eiemente  could  not  be  lessened  tbereby. 

Pûllaoiio  secured  the  first  greet  architectural  commission 
the  BG-called  baeilica  in  Vlcenza  (after  IS**»  ) ,  an  enclosing 
of  the  old  City  hall,  dating  from  the  second  haif  of  the  15 
century,  by  an  open  two  story  portico  (J?ig.  271)  extendin^  e 
tirely  around  it,  e  work  od  |reat  and  rich  ef fect.  This  was 
followed  by  the  beautiful  palace  Marcantonio  Tiene  (155$)  tr^ 
ated  witii  e  colossal  order  of  columns,  tben  palace  Ohiera^at 
(156Ô)  with  open  portico  in  both  stories,  aod  palace  Valuara; 
(1566),  that  exhibits  a  colossal  order  of  Composite  pilaster; 
To  palace  Barbarano  (like  tbose  previously  aîentioned  in  Vice: 
za) ,  he  gave  (1570)  relatively  rich  détails,  indeed  with  ref< 
rence  to  the  effect  in  the  vicinity  (it  stands  in  e  narroi^  s 
reet),  to  palace  Prefetizio  (1571)  a  massively  effective  6op( 
ite  order  (F'ig.  235),,  which  however  appears  less  happily  emp'. 
oyed  en  the  comparetively  small  building,  than  on  the  other 
structures  of  the  master.  Of  Palladio's  numerous  villa  buil( 
ings,  his  villa  Potunda  near  Vicenza  is  the  lECSt  famous  (Pig 
236).  Tt  has  a  regular  squere  plan  with  four  hexastyle  teffip; 
façades  and  wide  ilights  of  steps  on  each  side,  fntrances  f; 
ODi  thèse  lead  to  a  round  central  donsed  hall,  around  which  er< 
grouped  the  rooms  and  the  upper  and  lower  half  stories.  On 
the  whole,  this  vélle  makes  the  impression,  that  it  was  desii 
ned  less  for  comforteble  than  for  festal  occupancy,  and  as  a 
central  and  view  point  of  a  beautiful  landscape.  The  theatr( 
Olimpico  at  Vicenza,  commenced  by  Palladio  but  only  coffloletec 
after  his  death,  aDpears  as  an  interesting  attempt  in  the  rej 
toration  of  the  antique  théâtre.  (Pig.  272  a).  It  contains  : 
an  extremely  plain  structure  the  audience  roorn,  orchestra,  si 
âge  and  architecturally  treeted  stage  wall  in  the  arrangemeni 
of  the  Greco-noinan  théâtre  of  Asie  t>/linor,  but  so  far  introduc 
ed  an  innovation  in  thet  through  the  gâtes  and  doors  of  the  î 
stage  well  are  presented  views  in  streets  snd  tnereby  oerspec 
tive  depths,  which  were  foreign  to  the  former  architecture  ol 
théâtres.  (Pig,  272  b).  Likewise  Palladio  attenipted  great  wc 
rks  in  the  domain  of  church  architecture.  Bis  principal  chui 
ch  buildings  are  found  in  Venice.  The  first  of  thèse  is  the 
churcii  of  S.  Giorgio  ni^aggiore  (beêun  1565),  magnif icently  loc 
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ocatea  on  the  island  of  tfae  same  nanie  and  opposite  the  Piazet- 
ta,  a  tbree  aisled  basileca  witb  dôme,  transepts  ending  in  seoi- 
icircles,  and  a  long  œonke'  ciîoir  arranged  as  an  extension  of 
the  main  choir,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  an  open  colonnade. 
The  second  and  iriore  important  work,  the  most  perfect  church  s 
structure  of  the  master,  is  tbe  church  del  Redentore.iû  the  G 
Giudecca,  begun  1577,  similar  in  ground  plan  to  that  one  just 
irentioned,  but  single  aisled  with  side  chapels  and  shorter  tno- 
nks'  choir.   The  interior  of  this  church  produces  an  impressi- 
on 01  high  beauty  and  solenonity  by  the  powerful  treatment  of 
the  interior  and  the  bold  and  severe  subdivision  by  a  colossal 
order  of  columns  and  their  entablature,   gqually  grand  and  mon- 
umental did  the  master  treat  the  façade  as  a  temple  front  foro- 
ing  the  façade  of  tbe  aiiddle  aisle  with  a  colossal  order  of  h 
half  coluBins  and  low  pediment,  against  which  are  attached  the 
fronts  ©f  the  side  aisles  covered  by  half  pediaients,  certainly 
without  any  organic  connection. 

Palladio  was  great  and  peculiar  with  ail  security  in  the  con- 
ception and  use  of  the  antique  architectural  System  in  the  ar- 
chitectural ideas,  tbe  création  of  interiors  and  proportions. 
Alreedy  among  his  contemporaries  his  influence  necame  percept- 
ible.  The  stately  so-called  bibrary  of  the  old  seminary  et  V 
Vicenza  (Pig.  273)  was  executed  under  the  lead  of  Vincenzo  Sca- 
mozzi  (1558-ldl6),  but  ii  not  designed  by  Palladio,  was  strong- 
ly  influencée  by  bim.  îàkewise  in  his  most  imposing  building, 
palace  TriBsine-Barton  in  Vicenza,  Scamozzi  shows  himself  dép- 
endent on  Palladio.  More  tnan  by  nis  buildings  (also  see  page 
822)  has  this  master  influencée  the  later  world  by  his  great 
work,  "Archittura  universale",  particularly  architecture  in  6 
Çermaey. 

Into  direct  compétition  with  the  splendid  city  of  tbe  laéoons 
or  the  Adriatic  Sea  the  republic  end  harbor  city  of  Genoa  ert- 
ered  after  the  first  quarter  of  tbe  16  th  century.  By   the  ex- 
tensive  trade  with  tbe  Levant,  of  which  it  obtained  a  éreat  p 
part,  it  eoon  rose  to  great  prosperity  and  wealtb,  which  found 
fluent  expression  in  architecture.  The  centre  of  gravity  of 
Genoese  architecture  lies  in  calace  architecture.   This  took 
froDi  the  first  a  peculiar  end  independent  development,  that  in 
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tiie  lete  ReDaiSBsnce  i»  a  certain  secse  represects  a  more  œat- 
ure  stage  than  tiie  contemporary  palace  architecture  in  Venice 
and  the  rest  of  îtaly.  The  lack  of  SDace  end  the  building  si- 
tes rising  in  terraces  frooi  the  sea  to  the  tops  of  the  hills 
required  in  the  narrow  streets  an  abandonment  ef  the  monument- 
al treatment  ci  the  façades.   Men  saw  the  centre  ci  gravity  in 
the  interiors,  the  lulfilment  of  the  requirements  for  liviné 
jand  in  référence  to  dignified  assemblies.   To  the  fecedes  was 
given  an  ornamentation  better  suited  to  an  effect  near  by.   T 
The  Dortal  led  into  an  imposing  vestibule,  but  little  elevated 
above  the  street  level,  from  which  by  wide  and  gently  risine 
stairs  one  passed  into  the  court.   This  was  certeinly  limited 
to  small  dimensions,  but  it  received  at  its  rear  a  spécial  déc- 
oration by  8  fountain  erected  on  the  middle  axis.   In  this  way 
were  obtained  picturesque  views  and  effects  of  lighting  with 
distinguished  effects,  scarcely  equaled  and  never  excelled  el- 
sewhere. 

The  évolution  of  Genoese  architecture  is  connected  with  the 
Works  cf  its  chief  master,  the  talented  Geleazzo  Alessi  (1512- 
1t)72)  .     Corning  froffi  Perugia  and  emoloyed  for  a  considérable 
time  in  Rouie,  where  ne  came  in  contact  with  Wichelangelo  and 
Vignola,  ne  shared  with  tne  former  the  éreat  tendency,  to  which 
détails  are  but  a  means  toward  the  purpose,  but  s  feeliné  for 
proportions  with  the  views  of  Viéncla.  One  of  his  earliest  w 
Works  is  the  beautiful  palace  Municipio  in  Milan,  formerly  pal- 
ace ..arini  (begun  1d58),  ir  which  the  court  is  treated  with  an 
unusual  richness  in  ornaniental  and  sculDtured  décorative  work. 
(ê'ig.  274).   The  great  séries  of  his  Genoese  Dalaces  was  open- 
ed  by  Alessi  in  the  year  1559,   The  most  important  among  tbem 
stand  on  the  femous  Strade  Nuova,  on  which  is  arranéed  pelace 
after  Palace.   îhere  are  the  still  somewhet  severe  calace  Cam- 
biaso,  treated  in  the  Roman  style  and  entirely  covered  by  rus- 
tication,  but  already  furnisheo  with  broken  Dediments  over  Win- 
dows and  doorweys,  beside  it  being  palace  xercari,  so  picture- 
sque by  its  open  logéias  in  the  upper  story,  and  then  oalace 
Spinola,  externally  painted  but  equipped  in  the  interior  with 
iœposin^  vestibule,  stairway,  upper  porticos  and  court  design. 
0f  the  numerous  villa  buildinés  of  Alessi  froiii  the  vicinity  of 
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Geiioa  is  to  be  Darticularly  emphasized  villô  Pallavicini,  loc- 
ated  BO  beautifclly  on  a  high  garden  terrace  with  open  arched 
Dorticos  on  the  middle  axis  and  a  splendid  balustrade  crown; 
likewise  villa  Earadiso  with  its  élégant  loggia  in  the  upper 
story  extending  the  ectire  depth  of  the  building  and  tbe  treat- 
Eoent  01  the  détails  already  intended  for  a  Rarocco  effect.  ^ 
Likewise  as  church  architect  Alessi  'mttaineé  bîHtJ  famé.  Bis 
chnrch  of  S.  waria  da  carignano  (after  1552)  at  @enoa,  a. domed 
church  arreaged  in  the  plan  of  a  Greek  oross  after  the  church 
of  S.  Peter  according  to  Michelangelof s  plan,  with  four  towers 
at  tne  angles  (but  two  of  which  were  erec^eé),  belongs  to  the 
most  important  church  buildings  of  the  Renaissance.  (Pig.  275). 
/    Aïoong  the  contecnporaries  of  alessi,  Giovanni  Battista  Gastel- 
lo  (dîed  15Ô9)  deserves  mention,  the  creator  of  palace  Impéri- 
ale (I5w0),  richly  painted  with  figures  and  ornamental  work  ( 
(partly  in  bronze  colore),  and  palace  Car^e^  (now  Gataldi)  sub- 
divided  by  piiasters,  and  farnished  with  a  very  beautiful  ves- 
tibule and  double  stairways. 

Of  the  otner  masters  of  the  genoese  late  Renaissence,  Rocco 
£,arago  (died  about  1590?)  erected  palace  Boria-Tursi  in  the  g 
grand  style,  certainly  rather  pompcusly  than  nobly  treated,  w 
whose  ricii  façade  subdivided  by  rusticsted  and  fluted  pileste- 
rs  continues  at  both  sides  in  one  story  ooen  erched  porticcs, 
and  Baccio  del  Bartolommeo  Bianco  (died  ahout  l^o6),  who  on  t 
tne  façade  of  his  falace  University,  begun  1*23,  ne  longer  res- 
tricts  hifflself  within  the  limits  of  the  Renaissance,  but  crea- 
ted  a  portico  and  an  arcaded  court  with  coupled  columns  (Pig. 
276),  sucn  es  he  could  hâve  scarcely  thought  more  beautiful  or 
suiteble. 

The  architects  of  the  second  half  of  the  le  t,b  century  hère 
mentioned  still  remained  witbin  tbe  circle  of  éorins  ci  the  Re- 
'naissance:  tbey  also  continuée  severe  in  a  certain  sensé,  tho- 
ugh  rot  in  the  same  degree  es  the  other  masters  of  tris  period. 
But  in  their  works  in  the  way  end  manner  of  the  arrangement  of 
the  rooms,  the  regard  to  place  impressive  représentations  in 
tne  foreground,  and  their  aiei  at  the  picturesque,  perspective 
and  lighting  effects,  and  by  the  design  of  the  détails,  they 
already  exhibit  a  new  spirit,  that  of  the  beginnine  Barocco 

style. 
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2. RENAISSANCE:  ARCHTTECTUPE  U   SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

The  time  of  the  Renaissance  brouéht  to  tbe  great  péninsule 
in  tne  extrême  soutbwest  oï   Europe  a  period  of  unusual  prosper— 
ity  and  tne  climax  of  its  political  importance  and  power.   In 
the  year  1479  origineted  by  the  union  of  the  two  principal  St- 
ates of  Castile  andAirpagon  a  great  Spanish  kin.^doir,  wbich  soon 
commenced  a  tncrcu&b  political  reoréanization  Xio  strenëti^en  i 
its  internai  power  and  for  a  development  of  tbat  directed  ext- 
ernally.   The  Soanish  monarchs  placed  themselves  in  the  servi- 
ce of  the  Catholic  churcn,  for  wbose  extension  and  in  the  naoae 
of  its  protection,  they  employed  tne  swnrd.   In  the  year  1492 
the  last  remnant  of  Moorish  sovereiénty  was  conquereo  by  the 
taking  of  Granada;  in  1504  after  an  important  participation  of 
the  Spanish  army  in  the  contests  for  Italy,  tne  kinedcm  of  Na- 
ples  came  under  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  in  1516  there  fell 
to  it  by  inheritance  the  crov^n  of  the  impérial  house  of  the 
Hapsburgs.   Thus  Spain  became  the  centre  of  the  world  empire 
of  the  Bapsburgs,  which  then  comprised  Germany,  the  Netherlan- 
ds,  Burgundy,  Milan,  Sicily  and  the  colonies  in  America  and 
Asia.   The  enterprisiné  spirit  of  the  Spanierds,  in  whose  coun- 
try  the  affairs  of  foreién  nations  were  settieô  and  the  fates 
of  distant  lands  deternined,  rose  without  restraint.   Already 
in  1492  had  they  discovered  a  new  world;  in  1519  a  great  Span- 
ish realm  was  founded  oeyond  the  océan,  the  kingdoni  of  à^exico. 
The  maritime  commerce  took  a  new  and  éradd  development.   Its 
most  important  starting  and  terminal  ceints  were  the  Spanish 
harbors  end  Spanish  cities.   Prom  the  new  parts  of  the  world 
flowed  into  thèse  unknown  wealth. 

In  this  time  of  a  maénificent  national  and  matériel  advance 
great  proDlems  fell  to  architecture.   The  cities  of  the  South 
were  wruns  from  Islam  and  required  impressive  cathedrals;  the 
extension  and  deepening  of  the  Christian  faith  was  required  by 
the  church  and  demanded  the  founding  of  influential  monasteri- 
es  and  their  energetic  support;  the  princes  and  the  great  of 
the  country  longea  for  new  palaces,  correspondinc  to  their  dig- 
nity  and  their  wealth,  and  the  cities  in  their  public  buildin- 
gs scarcely  remained  below  the  increased  requirements.   Thus 
the  conditions  of  the  time  existed  from  the  end  of  the  15  th 
century  for  a  welcoming  réception  of  the  Renaissance  forrris  pe- 
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^enetratinê  frocri  Italy,  and  the  exterr.el  conditions  of  life  w 
Tîire  particulerly  favorable  to  their  development.   But  by  the- 
ir  icrced  growth  were  tliey  compelled  to  accept  materielB  from 
tfte  différent  soil,  saturated  with  the  precipitate  of  the  pre- 
cedin^  art  periods,  wbich  chan^ed  their  character  and  produced 
e  spécifie  Spanish  coloriné. 

'The  giftB  of  the  Spanish  nation  substantiel ly  lay  in  the  pic- 
turesque  and  ornamental  by  its  strong  mixture  with  Êerman  end 
oriental  blood.   Tne  ^iudejar  style  and  tne  florid  style  (esti- 
le  xlorido)  (pages  141,  142)  nere  produced  by  it  the  richest 
£i?aits.  Yet  is  also  found  the  Italian  art  invention  in  the 
création  of  a  unified  and  completed  architectural  oreanisin,  at 
least  in  the  conceptions  relatiné  to  the  not  inconsiderable 
Romanesque  part  of  the  population.   îne  principal  représentat- 
ives of  thèse  were  the  architects  called  or  emigratiné  froir  I 
Italy,  ifbo  besides  other  foreien  architects  from  the  Netherl- 
ands,  prance  and  Gernany,  were  a  deterœining  influence  on  cer- 
tain principal  works  of  Spanish  architecture,   Onder  the  comD- 
ined  and  parallel  effects  of  such  unlike  conditions  and  impel- 
lirg  forces,  Spanish  architecture  attained  an  unusuelly  diver- 
siiied  developmenL. 

The  earliest  influences  oi  the  Renaissance  appear  in  the  nor- 
thern  half  of  Spam  and  indeed  in  the  ^"Plateresco"  native  the- 
re,  that  nad  its  beginning  aoout  the  year  1480.  (Page  142).  T 
îne  Plateresco  in  its  beginnine  appears  3S  a  décorative  style, 
chiefly  developed  on  Gothic  principles,  permeated  and  ornaiTien- 
ted  by  Moorish  éléments  witbout  definite  rules  m  a  luxuriant 
grouping  beside  and  on  each  other,  in  which  Renaissance  ornam- 
ents  are  interaiingled  in  the  cavettos,  on  tne  friezes,  as  pan- 
els, ornaiTients  and  tne  iike,  loosely  and  éracefully  like  over- 
isid  ^olasmith's  work.  *  'îhe  Renaissance  f crins  are  eradually 
increased  by  pilftsters,  candelabra  columns  and  moulaings,  but 
which  are  at  first  conceived  as  entirely  decoretive.   Tne  new 
foriTis  gradually  predcminate  in  the  structure  and  in  the  ornaiTi- 
r-'ental  work.   Tneir  arabesques  and  scroll  ornaments  soon  beceme 
nearly  pure  in  drawing  (on  certain  works,  for  example  the  por- 
tai at  the  nospitel  of  Santa  Cruz  in  Toledo  already  before  t5l4. 
(Fig.  277).   Yet  they  even  then  appear  as  an  overlaid  décorat- 
ion, scarcely  érowiné  eut  of  the  oréanism  of  the  srchitecturai 
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merribers,  but  in  graceiul,  unrestrained  and  spirited  use,  wit^i 
an  inexbaustible  abundance  oï   ideas,  tbus  enhancing  the  eifect 
oi"  the  frequentiy  dry  and  heavily  treated  architecture. 

*  In   Hot    a   few   caaes    the   Mocrieh   style   giuet    the   keynote. 
Then   Gothic   and   Renaissance   forma   appear    aa  décorative    aocesa- 
cries.      On    the   whole    the  German    architecte  called    into    the  co- 
untry,    who   remained    there   and   were  natural  ized,    haue   a   rich   p 
part    in    the  development   cf    the   FI  ater€ec€>.      They    had    learned 
in    the   Morth    to    Lhoroughly   know    the  native   Sothic,    were   very 
akilful    in    the   art    of   ornamentation,    partieul  arly   as   deeorato- 
ra,    as   such   readily    took   up    the  nem  motives   of    the  Mudijar   and 
later    those  of    the   Italian   Renaissance,     thas    producing   an   uni- 
imited   wealth   of  forma,     thaï  wes   Doured    in    lavish   abundance   o 
over    their   architectural    marks,    executeifor    the   spl endor-lov- 
ing  Spaniards. 

The  Plateresco  is  an  extreoiely  interesting  flower  of  Soanish 
civilizatioD,  a  reflection  of  the  nation  fused  from  différent 
races  of  people,  the  true  style  of  the  Spanisii  early  Renaisse- 
ance.   We  can  place  its  beginniné  at  about  1500,  if  we  pereei- 
ve  the  first  time  of  the  pénétration  of  Renaissance  ir^otives  in 
the  Spanisfi  séries  of  forms  still  predonriinatin^  in  the  îi/iudÉjsr 
style.   Certainly  this  deteroiination  of  the  time  in  generel  o 
only  applies  to  the  secular  and  monastic  architecture.   ïhe  c 
cburches  retain  in  part  until  1530  their  purely  Gothic  charac- 
ter,  and  also  even  until  toward  the  middle  of  the  16  th  centu- 
ry  are  a^ostly  in  a  predominating  Gothic.  (Page  140). 

Besioes  the  snowy  architectural  style  of  the  Plateresco,  wh- 
in  extravagant  ornamentation  also  Burpasses  ail,  that  contemp- 
orary  art  produced  in  other  countries,  the  severe  Renaissance 
found  entrance  at  a  relatively  early  date  —  already  in  the 
twenties  of  the  1-  tb  century  — ,  indeed  as  a  direct  insitetion 
of  the  ftalian  high  Renaissance.   The  Spaniards  term  this  sty- 
le tne  Greco-Roman  style.   But  its  monuments  (^'ié.  c,Q)   are  s 
seen  to  not  hâve  grown  on  Spanish  soil.   They  appear  cold,  li- 
feless  and  repellent  in  the  land  of  the  Mudijar  and  Plateresco, 
even  witn  every  care  in  reéard  to  correct  treatment  of  the  dé- 
tails.  The  national  stamp  is  even  wanting  to  them.   pàkewise 
in  the  Plateresco  about  the  middle  of  tne  16  th  century  appea- 
rs  a  modération  in  the  use  of  décorative  expédients.   The  Ita- 
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îtaliec  Reoeissence  lorms  are  more  freely  adopted,  tbe  oréani- 

sffl  wins  i»  clarity,  yet  witiaout  rejectiné  the  Spanish  require- 

ment  oi  sbow, 

The  period  of  the  matured  style,  the  Spanish  high  Benaissen- 
ce  begins  with  the  reign  of  Bhilip  II  (1556-1598).   After  the 
theorist  francisco  de  Villalpanda  (died  1561)  *  had  designated 
the  classical  orders  as  a  direct  inspiratioD  of  God  to  the  Je- 
ws  at  the  beginnimgvoi  the  temple,  a  conceptioD  also  propaéat- 
ed  by  the  Academy  of  Art  founded  in  Madrid  by  Philip  II,  the 
antique  canon  appeared  as  a  kind  of  dogma,   The  artists  studi- 
ed  the  antique  rules  with  great  zeal.   Thus  arose  works  of  th- 
at  universal  Paliadian  style,  which  frequently  differed  ir.  fa- 
çades and  also  oftec  in  the  palace  courts  from  the  similar  bu- 
ildings in  Vicenza  and  London,  only  by  their  location.   The 
cheerful  and  unrestrained  enjoyment  of  life  passed  in  them  in- 
to  a  stifi  and  tasteless  classicism.  But  on  the  few  structur- 
es designed  for  show,  particularly  on  portais,  cloisters  and 
also  in  the  interiors  of  the  palaces,  tbere  remains  a  peculiar 
Spanish  architecture  with  a  préférence  for  gay  ornamental  work, 
even  in  this  time. 

*  Vi 1 1 al  panda   was   a   fertile  writer   on   art   aad    at    the   same    t 
time   an   eminent   practi  tioner.      Se   had   measureà    and   àrawn    the 
mo8t  famoua   Roman   buildings,     translcted    the  S    rd    and   4    th   Ego- 
ks   of  Serlic   on   Architectura,    and    he   added    to    this  net   only   a 
tàorough    training,    but    also    a   rare   refinament    of    taste,    parti- 
cularly   in    the  direction    later    termed   Atticism. 
.  '  Affiong  the  sûccessors  of  E'hilip  II  classicism  continued.  The 
unusual  advance  in  the  sciences  and  arts  and  the  tense  nation- 
al feeling  of  the  Spaniards  also  brought  the  architects  thein- 
selves  to  their  sensés  and  to  a  freer  expression  of  their  pec- 
uliar aiode  of  thought.   Tnus  in  church  architecture,  which  so 
far  at  least  in  the  North  had  remained  entirely  dépendent  on 
the  Gothic  cathedrel  System,  the  national  éround  plan  aeain  c 
caffie  into  éeneral  acceptance,  as  it  had  already  developed  in 
the  middle  and  southern  portions  of  the  country  in  the  15  th 
century.  (Page  141).  Palace  architecture  never  developed  its 
own  type.   In  the  early  Renaissance  rectangular  plans  with  st- 
raight  façades  ase  especially  common,  undivided  lower  stories 
are  only  animated  by  small  and  tasteless  sandows,  richly  dev- 
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developed  upoer  stories  openinj^,  like  logéias,  showy  main  com- 
ices and  ornamental  roof  crestings  recalliné  métal  works.   At 
angles  rise  directly  and  without  crojectiné  frooi  ttie  façade» 
low  tower-liKe  structures  with  logéias  and  entablatures.  Tbese 
angle  builings  and  a  certain  préférence  for  long  and  anbroken 
lines  of  toe  façade  also  form  a  Spanish  peculiarity  on  the  bu- 
ildings of  tne  bien  Renaissance.   But  otherwise  tiie  latter  in 
the  plan  and  architecture  stand  under  foreign  influences,  most- 
ly  Italian,  S^rench  and  Netberlandish.   The  period  of  the  Span- 
ish  Renaissance  closes  about  with  the  reign  of  Philip  III.  (D- 
ied  1621). 

'îhe  ffiost  important  monuments  of  the  early  Renaissance  are  f 
found  in  ûopthern  Snain  with  fe«  exceptions.   There  the  Plete- 
resco  developed  in  luxuriant  ebundance  its  splendid  magnific- 
ence on  portais  and  cloisters,  as  well  as  on  the  entire  exter- 
nal  and  internai  architecture.  On  the  cloister  of-  the  cathed- 
ral  of  Santiago  de  iompostela  (begun  1511)  quite  directly  but 
in  the  anost  charming  manner.  Renaissance  friezes,  consoles  and 
small  columns  are  interpolated  between  mediaeval  forœs.   tPartb- 
er  advanced  in  tne  cloister  of  the  cathedral  oi  Léon  (1520-1550). 
ïhe  façade  of  the  monastery  of  S,  Marcos  there,  erected  by  Ju- 
an de  Badajoz  (after  1514)  is  counteo  with  the  noblest  créati- 
ons cf  the  time.   The  lower  story  recalls  by  its  pilaster  srch- 
itecture  much  in  the  Quattrocento  art  of  upper  îtaly,  the  upp- 
er  story  with  the  candelabra  columns  and  the  luxuriant  ornamen- 
tal  work  over  the  Windows  and  niches,  the  Netherlandish  early 
Renaissance.   A  still  richer  example  of  this  type  is  afforded 
by  the  beautiiul  portai  to  the  hospital  oi  Santa  Cruz  in  Tole- 
do  (1504-1514)  by  the  architect  Enrioue  de  Egas  from  Erusseis. 
(S'ig.  277).  On  the  Alcazar  ir  Tolède  one  of  tne  chief  masters 
of  the  Spanish  early  Renaissance,  Alfonso  Coverrubias, erected 
in  1537  the  Flateresco  nortbern  façade.   Erom  hiiTi  likewise  co- 
rnes tne  beautiful  stairway  design  and  the  irnoosiné  columnar  c 
court  of  the  archbishop's  palace  at  Alcaia  de  Henares  (1534), 
recalliné  Italian  models.   Numerous  and  irnoosing  (ronuirients  of 
the  Plateresco  style  are  possessed  by  Salamanca.   The  portai 
of  the  university  (1515-1530)  is  erected  over  the  two  entranc- 
es  in  three  stories  without  Windows,  as  a  show  pièce  entirely 
composée  of  figure  reliefs,  arms  and  arabesques  between  décor- 
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decoratea  naïf  colomns  and  pilasters.   âllied  treatment  is  sh- 

owD  by  the  somewhat  later  portai  or  S.  Doiingo  there  (1524- 
15,0).   Lîke  naany  portais  of  churcbes  of  this  time,  it  lies  in 
a  wide  and  high  arched  niche,  tnat  aifords  protection  to  the 
fine  sculptures  against  the  weather.   Palace  Monterey  in  Sala- 
msnca  is  a  richly  developed  palace  design  (B'ig.  2S0),  cbaract- 
eristic  of  the  Spanish  early  Renaissance.   Tûe  highest  perfec- 
tion was  reached  by  the  décorative  style  in  the  unfortunately 
never  completed  city  hall  (^asa  de  Ayuntianoento)  at  Seville. 
{i54^-15c4).   It  is  nearly  tne  sole  work  in  the  South  but  has 
a  richness  and  beauty  inferior  to  no  conteroporary  work,  and 
perhaps  never  again  attained.  The  chief  magnificence  is  showa 
by  the  easterc  side.  (Pig.  281).   The  lower  story  hère  has  Com- 
posite pilasters,  in  whose  panels  rise  arabesques  in  the  style 
of  the  ïtalian  Quattrocento,  the  upper  story  heing  subdivided, 
partly  by  fluted  Oorinthian  columns  adorned  by  garlands  of  fr- 
uits, partly  by  candelabra  columns,  the  entire  façade  being 
supplied  witD  structural  aiembers  and  the  wall  surfaces  with 
oaost  lavieh  sculptures  and  ornamental  work, 

The  Greco-RoiEan  style  is  shown  as  the  earliest  monument  by 
the  palace  of  Gharles  V  (Pig.  2/8)  erected  at  the  Alhambra. 
Tnis  has  a  rectangular  grcund  plan  with  a  colossal  circular  c 
columnar  court,  in  which  the  entabl&ture  rests  directly  on  the 
columns.   As  on  the  façades,  the  Doric  order  is  employed  on  t 
the  lower  story  and  the  lonic  on  the  upper  one.   As  architect 
is  fflentioned  Maohuca,  who  had  charge  of  the  building  froœ  1526 
to  1533.  After  the  court  end  three  façades  were  constructed, 
the  structure  remained  unfinished.  The  palace  exhibite  a  cle- 
ar  arrangement,  a  complète  domination  of  the  architectural  naa- 
sses,  and  sharp,  refined  and  graceful  détails, ,that  aoproach 
near  to  the  architecture  of  Sanmicheli.  (Page  220);  It  appea- 
rs  in  its  universal  style  in  the  lEidst  of  the  surrcundin^  buil- 
dings and  the  entire  landscape  as  an  expressive  symbol  of  the 
position  in  the  world  assumed  by  Gharles  V. 

The  first  church  building  in  exoressed  Reaaissance  loririS  is 
the  cathedral  cf  Qranada  (page  14.).   Enrique  de  Péas  had  oom- 
menced  the  structure  on  the  basis  of  fiothic  lines  in  the  plan 
as  a  f ive  aiiled  olan  with  six  .continuons  bays  and  the  extens- 
ion of  the  outer  side  aisles  around  the  polyécnal  choir,  but 
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only  the  foundations  were  complétée!,  ^'rom  1528  {^iego  de  Siloe 
(died  1563)  led  on  the  buildiné:  in  15  1  it  was  dedlcated.  The 
architecture  renainB  Fithin  the  limits  of  a  very  severely  cod- 
ceived  Renaissance,  still  under  Qothic  influences;  the  vertic- 
al lines  are  stronély  accented,  the  piers  are  energetically 
subdivided,  not  in  the  sensé  of  the  overloading  of  the  Barocco, 
bot  in  that  of  a  translation  of  the  originally  designed  Gothic 
piers  into  Renaissance  forcns  (Pig.  282).   The  nucleus  of  the 
choir  is  formed  by  a  central  building  witb  ten  sides  occupyiné 
the  width  of  the  niiddle  aisle,  The  vaulting  follows  with  rich, 
but  purely  decoratively  treated  star  vaults.   Diego  de  Siloe 
is  also  the  builder  of  the  cathedral  in  Malaga  (after  1528^  P 
S'ig.  283),  which  in  plan  and  treatment  freouently  recalls  that 
in  Granada,  but  on  its  visible  side  differs  from  that  advanta- 
gecusly  by  the  well  weighed  subdivision  of  the  structure  into 
two  ûobly  treated  columnar  orders  between  the  front  towers. 
Âccording  to  the  building  period  the  cathedral  of  Jaen  also  s 
still  belongs  to  the  early  Renaissance,  begun  in  1532  after  t 
plans  of  Pedro  de  Valdevira.  On  it  again  appears  the  true  na- 
tional church  ground  plan  (Pig.  2.9)  as  a  rectangle  (223.1  x 
144.4  ft.  in  the  clear)  with  three  ccntinuous  longitudinal  ai- 
sles,  a  transverse  aisle,  chapels  along  the  outer  side  walls 
and  choir  end,  and  two  flani^ing  towers  in  the  façade.   The  ar- 
chitecture of  the  interior  and  exterior  already  bears  the  cha- 
racter  ©f  tne  style  of  the  succeediné  period. 
j    The  high  Renaissance  bad  in  Philip  II  a  zealons  and  energet- 
ic  patron.  The  king  took  part  personally  in  the  préparation 
of  building  plans,  and  also  interfered  directly  in  the  superin- 
tendence.   Already  in  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  be  commen- 
ced  at  some  jBIvO  miles  northwest  of  Madrid  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  fluadarraiEa  mountains  his  principal  création  of  the  Escuri- 
al  (Pig.  284).   In  it  he  Bstaolished  in  15.3-1581  a  colossal 
structure,  that  was  to  combine  the  church  (S.  Lorenzo),  ffionas- 
tery,  royal  palace,  iibrary  ,  Waueoleum  and  picture  gallery. 
The  ground  form  is  a  rectangle  with  sides  of  524.9  and  656.2 
ft.,  enclosed  by  four  wings  of  the  building,  that  on  the  ent- 
rance  side  shcwing  a  richly  subdivided  f rontispiece.   Tne  two 
side  winés  continue  in  a  sinéle  line  for  eacb ,  but  the  rear 
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one  is  broken  by  tbe  choir  of  the  church.   The  angles  are  ace- 
ented  by  low  tower-like  structures.   The  church  lies  on  the  m 
niaiD  axis   acd  is  a  central  building  over  a  Greek  crose  with  a 
vestibule  between  two  front  towers.   By  parallel  and  transver- 
se  divisions  is  produced  a  great  nuinber  (16  in  ail)  of  rectan- 
gular  internai  courts,  ail  surrounded  by  arcades  on  piers  o^ 
coluuns.   As  architecte  were  euployed  Juan  Bautiste  de  Toledo 
(died  1567),  and  after  hian  his  great  pupil,  Juan  de  flerrerfe. 
(1530-159?)»   Both  had  reoeived  their  train ing  in  Italy  (Napl- 
es  and  Borne),   wbereby  is  explained  the  architectural  forms  en- 
tirely  in  tne  Italian  charecter.   The  church  of  the  lîscurial 
(Pig,  285)  is  Herrera's  own  work.   Ejlkewise  Vignola,  Aiessi 
and  Tibaldi  aiust  bave  furnished  designs.   The  6scurial  was  cal- 
ed  in  its  time  the  eigth  wonder  of  the  î?orld.   It  is  perheps 
the  largest  architectural  undertaking  ever  conoeived  and  exe- 
cuted  by  a  single  man,  indicating  the  royal  nature  and  oerson- 
ality  of  Philip  II,  whose  spirit  of  rigid  étiquette,  sullen  n 
nature  ,  gloomy  and  petrified  religiosity,  are  expressed  by  t 
the  work,  but  otherwise  is  without  great  importance  in  the  hi- 
story  cf  art.   Soon  after  the  comoletion  of  the  Eïscurial,  the 
-  king  commenced  another  great  structure  in  the  nortb  of  Spain, 
the  cathedral  at  Valladolid.  (After  15S5).   Juan  de  Herrera  d 
designed  for  it  a  grandly  conceived  plan  in  the  basai  form  of 
a  rectangle  452.7  x  229.7  ft.  in  the  clear,  with  dôme  and  four 
angle  towers,  but  he  was  compelled  by  iack  of  means  to  premat- 
urely  terminate  the  construction, , after  scarcely  one  balf  was 
erected.   Herrera  was  the  most  important  Spenisb  architect  of 
the  lÔ  th  century  and  the  suprême  architectural  officiai  of 
the  country.   His  exchange  (bourse)  at  Seville  (1584-1598),  a 
rectangular  structure,  its  exterior  simply  subdivided  by  wall 
strips  and  Tuscan  pilasters,  -eBoiosing  an  iœpressive  two  story 
court  with  arcades  on  piers,  treated  entirely  in  the  Palladian 
sensé,  and  which  might  as  well  hâve  stood  in  Vicenza.   Por  the 
castle  in  Aranjuez  in  the  ïîidst  of  an  incomparable  landscape, 
already  commenced  by  Toledo  (1561),  but  stopped  on  account  of 
the  érection  of  the  Sscurial,  Herrera  designed  in  1571  new  pl- 
ans at  the  command  of  the  king,  whose  exécution  was  then  begun, 
Buu  the  master  did  not  live  until  the  completion. 
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The  severe  académie  tendency  introduced  by  Jaan  de  Herrera 
iûflueDced  nearly  ail  buildings  et  the  end  of  the  16  th   centu- 
ry  and  even  crevailed  at  tbe  beginning  of  the  17  th  century. 

IM  PORTUGAL  the  early  Renaissance  is  characterized  by  the 
"ifianuelino  style"  (estilo  Manuelino;  page  146),  whose  chief 
"ifork  is  foraieô  by  the  monastery  of  Batalca  aear  càsboc  (page 
148)  founded  in  the  year  1500  by  Manuel  ttoe  Great  (1495-1521). 
The  magnif icent  portion  of  this  singular  architectural  work  is 
the  cloister  represented  in  Pig.  236,  by  Joac  de  Gastilho  and 
built  before  t550,  perhaps  the  «est  beautiful,  in  any  case  the 
most  magnificent  of  ail  monastery  cloisters.   Qntil  after  the 
middle  of  the  16  tn  century  the  Portuguese  adhered  to  the  art 
style  of  their  best  oeriod.   Tndeed  about  frosn  1533  onward  be- 
came  perceptible  .  stroneer  infusion  of  Renaissance  with  the 
loggia  of  the  Oapellas  icoarfeitas  aL  Batalha.  (Page  147)»  B 
But  it  did  not  sttain  an  entirely  national  development  and  laa- 
turity,  since  the  country  had  fallen  deeoly  into  décadence  un- 
der  the  successors  of  the  great  king,   About  1570,  filippe  Ter- 
zi  cf  upper  Italy  came  to  Portugal,  indeed  on  invitation  of  t 
the  JtïSoits.   The  king  Sébastian  appointed  him  in  1572  archit- 
ect  cf  the  royal  palaces;  later  he  also  becaise  architect  of  t 
the  fortifications.   Terzà  erected  numerous  buildings  m  Lisb- 
on  in  very  pure  forms  of  upper  Italy,  among  them  the  church  of 
3.  Vicente  de  i'ora  (after  1590),  whose  fecade  exhibits  on  a 
higfe  lower  story  three  intervais  of  8  great  Doric  order,  above 
being  a  Corinthian  order,  acd  flanked  by  two  low  towers.(Pig. 
287),  A  séries  of  other  structures  were  partielly  or  entirely 
destroyed  in  the  earthquake  of  1755.   Likewise  in  Coioûbra,  Por- 
to and  Thomar,  Terzi  was  engaéed  on  ereat  buildings.  He  was  t 
the  architect  of  the  developed  Portuéuese  Renaissance,  who  ex- 
erted  a  controlling  influence  upon  ail  masters  employed  m  the 
country  in  that  period. 
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3.   RENAISSANCE  ARCHITECTURE  IN  PBANC&. 
I.   Historical  k'volution  and  Style. 
More  closely  tban  in  any  other  oountry  outside  îtaiy  does  t 
the  art  socceeding  the  oniddle  âges  cliné  to  that  of  the  Itali- 
an  SenaissâDce.  Indeed  like?ïise  hère,  as  in  ail  nortbepn  coun- 
tries,  had  tbe  3oil  proved  itself  oarticularly  adapted  to  the 
Gothic.   But  otberwise  in  B^rance  the  basai  cooditions  for  tbe 
acceptance  of  Renaissance  forms  were  substactielly  less  favor- 
able, than  elsewbere.  Tbe  French  are  an  artistically  éifted 
mixed  Romanesque  people,  that  was  derived  froni  at  least  three 
great  races,  the  Gauls,  Romans  and  Pranks,  and  stand  infinité- 
ly  nearer  the  Italians  in  dérivation  and  character,  than  tbe 
otber  nations  oi  the  West.   In  the  formerly  Roman  provinces  of 
Southern  ^'rance  the  antique  had  exercised  a  direct  and  deep  in- 
fluence upon  the  entire  civilized  life  and  had  left  behind  nu- 
merous  monufflents,  wbich  must  hâve  affected  the  artistic  desig- 
ns ©f  the  Romanesque  population  there  preponderatiné  is  a  man- 
ner  sionilar  to  that  on  the  racially  allied  Italians  beyond  the 
frontier.  Likewise  in  tbe  climatic,  régional  apd  gênerai  con- 
ditions of  life  lay  many  analogies,  whilh  produced  necessarily 
the  same  expressions  in  the  art  works.   And  even  if  tbe  assucno- 
tions  are  fautiy,  the  évolution  of  the  Prench  Renaissance  wou- 
Id  hâve  been  coaipleted  internally  from  thèse  bases,  in  entire 
independence  and  without  foreign  influences.   It  required  far 
more  deep  and  continued  impulses,  before  the  French  Renaissan- 
ce reached  its  development  and  maturity.   Thèse  impulses  star- 
ted  at  tne  end  oi  the  15  th  century  from  an  event  of  political 
history,  by  which  the  French  monarch  and  the  great  men  of  the 
country  learned  to  know  the  architectural  works  of  the  Italian 
cities,  by  the  campaign  of  the  army  underxiaken  by  Charles  VIII 
(1483-1498)  to  Naples  in  the  year  1495,  in  order  to  protect  h 
his  right  of  inheritance.   The  splendid  Italian  churches  and 
paiaces  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  kiné  and  his  knights.He 
conceived  the  plan  of  erectiné  similar  buildings  in  his  own  k 
country,  and  further  calied  to  Prance  in  the  same  year  a  séri- 
es of  Italian  artists,  among  whom  were  Pra  Giocondo  of  Vérone 
(page  212)  and  Domenico  de  Gortona.   His  successor  Louis  XII 
(aied  1515)  continued  nis  endeavors,  and  Francis  I,  a  powerful 
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ffionarcn  and  e  zealous  proœoter  of  art  and  science,  wtio  bad  al- 

so  aiDong  otliers  secured  the  tbeorie*  /  Serlio  from  Bologne  ( 
(page  229)  for  Dis  service,  systeinaticaily  earried  on  his  buil- 
dings the  Itaiiac  Renaissance  with  ail  its  conseouences.   Thus 
it  was  tbe  court  and  the  second  line  of  nobility  dépendent  th- 
ereon,  who  appeared  as  the  supporters  and  spreaders  of  the  Re- 
naissance in  France.   Thereby  it  received  there  this  predomin- 
atin^  character  of  the  court.   Its  entire  évolution  was  deter- 
mined  by  tne  rei^,ns  of  the  différent  kini&s  named.   îherefcre 
the  French  aiso  designste  the  différent  periods  after  the  nam- 
es  of  their  monarchs.   Since  the  forasative  arts  first  of  ail 
hâve  to  serve  for  dignified  représentations  and  personificati- 
cns  of  the  royal  powers,  architecture  takes  the  leading  part. 
Painting  and  sculpture  appeer  in  a  condition  of  dependence  up- 
on  it. 

Until  the  end  of  the  reign  of  tf rancis  I  (1545)  continued  the 
period  of  transition  iroai  the  form  world  of  the  aiiddle  âges  to 
the  matured  new  style.   Therefore  we  bave  pleced  the  Prench  e 
early  Renaissance  froin  about  1500  till  1545.   Tne  chateaus  of 
this  tiûie  permit  the  récognition  of  their  développent  from  the 
Biediaeval  castle.  They  still  form  irreguler  architectural  de- 
signs, tnat  are  surrounded  Py  a  wall  and  moat,  contain  one  or 
more  courts,  and  the  main  buildings  are  so  arranged,  that  they 
are  grouped  around  a  great  court,  the  court  of  honor,  with  tb- 
ree  or  four  wings.   Outside  this  architectural  éroup  serving 
for  the  use  of  tbe  court,  is  found  tne  subordinate  court  (bas- 
se cour)  intended  for  the  housekeeping.   At  the  various  angles 
01  the  château  stand  towers,  which  are  still  mostly  round,  yet 
bave  already  lost  their  purpose  of  défense  and  serve  as  living 
rooms  (F'ig.  838),  at  the  corners  of  tbe  main  court  being  scial- 
1er  steirway  towers.   Tbe  private  oelaces  located  ^in  the  citi- 
es  (terffied  "hôtels"  in  France)  generally  show  a  simplification 
of  the  château  design  at  a  smaller  scaie,  and  with  the  omissi- 
on of  the  arrangements  intended  for  défense.   They  were  pleced 
away  froin  the  streets  if  possible,  separated  from  theji  by  a 
court  with  a  high  enclosing  wall.   A  rich  façade  was  exhibited 
by  tne  city  halls  as  a  rule.  With  the  conservetive  sensé  of 
tne  cities,  thèse  were  still  exclusively  Qothic  until  in  tne 
second  quarter  of  the  16  th  century.  Put  then  occurred  Renais- 
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ReneiBsance  forme  in  luxerient  ma^nif iceoce. 

The  siinple  houses  of  tfae  citizens  are  mostly  half  timber  st- 
ructures with  narrow  bouse  entrecce  aud  wider  arcbed  openinje 
for  the  stiop  or  the  workshop  in  the  eround  story,  and  coupled 
Windows  in  tfte  upper  story  service  for  living  rooms.   The  chu- 
rch  architecture  of  the  early  Renaissance  retains  the  Sotbic 
design  in  groond  plan  and  structure  even  witb  tne  buttress  Sys- 
tem, translating  the  détail  ferras  on  buttresses,  flying  buttr- 
esses,  finials  and  parapets  directly  into  Renaissance  forms. 
(Pigs.  139,  299).  The  Windows  frequently  retain  Gotûic  subdi- 
visions, even  in  ohapels  of  cbateaas.   la  secular  architecture 
(Pig.  290)  in  place  of  Dointed  arches  occur  round  arches,  dep- 
ressed  arches,  and  particularly  common  are  straight  arches  (h 
(horizontal  lintel  with  rounded  corners).  The  Windows  are  me- 
de  larée  and  mostly  receive  a  stone  cross  for  a  rectangular 
light  area.  The  battlements  are  repleced  by  perforated  galle- 
ries.   An  expressed  préférence  for  high  and  steep  roofs,  for 
numerous  and  splendidly  treated  dormers  (roof  windoBs)  and  for 
colossal  and  harmoniously  treated  mantles  appears  ewerywhere 
..vas  a  natural  pecuiiarity,  that  bas  in  great  part  been  retained 
to  tbe  présent  time.   The  évolution  of  the  style  of  the  Prench 
Renaissance  is  exLremely  interesting,  but  it  présents  no  unif- 
ied  représentation.   One  could  sélect  an  entire  séries  of  scb- 
ools,  that  exhibit  e  spécial  character  of  the  style  corresDond- 
ing  to  tne  diversity  of  the  provinces  snd  their  population. 
But  in  gênerai  œay  be  recognized  two  chief  tendencies,  the  It- 
alian-Antique  and  the  Gallo-Frankish.   The  former  directly  re- 
sults  from  tbe  influence  of  the  southern  Prencb-Antique  and  of 
îtalian  art;  tbe  latter  is  rooted  more  in  tbe  native  Gothic. 
Its  sources  are  aise  in  a  far  less  degree  than  tbose  in  tbe  c 
classical  architectural  works  of  tbe  South  snd  of  Italy,  for 
whose  organiste  were  st  first  little  accessible  tbe  art  fornss 
of  the  Gallo-B^rankish  portion  of  tne  copulation,  still  contrc- 
lled  by  ooediaeval  opinions.   It  was  derived  ffiucb  more  frofri  in- 
tersias  cade  in  Italy,  dook  illustrations  and  the  like,  in  It- 
alian original  drawings,  copper  engravings  and  bronze  teblets, 
and  in  thèse  was  it  that  the  new  mode  of  décoration,  in  partic- 
ular  tne  aniaiated  ornament  as  it  acpeared  m  the  Quattrocento 
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art  of  uDper  Italy,  tbat  held  ttie   French,  inclmed  toward  too 
rich  and  animated  dd«Oration.  Thus  arose  an  uncommonly  oictur- 
esque  transition  style  witb  miked  Cotbic  ana  antique  foras,  tli- 
at  was  gradually  purified  witc  tne  increasing  understanding  of 
the  nature  of  classicai  forais,  finally  turning  into  tbe  pathe 
of  Italian-Antique  art,  yet  in  harmony  with  tbe  national  key- 
DOte.  h   particular  pleasure  in  luxuriant  sculptured  and  orna- 
mental  décoration  then  still  belonéed  to  it.   Tbe  ornament  may 
de  deduced  in  nearly  ail  détails  from  tbat  of  tbe  Italian  Ren- 
aJBaance,  especially  froffi  tbat  of  upper  Italy,  but  by  tbe  art 
taste  of  tbe  trench  constantly  directed  toward  tbe  ornamental 
and  graceful,  it  receives  by  tne  abundant  use  of  figure  medal- 
lions,  coats  of  arms,  symbols  and  aïonoérams  an  original  devel- 
opment  witb  a  very  fanciîul  and  refined  exécution.  (B^igs.  23B, 
289).  The  ornament  of  tbe  early  Renaissance  only  remains  m 
use  utitil  about  1530;  thencefortb  prevails,  at  least  in  tbe  in- 
ternai décoration,  tbe  grotesque  (page  190)  under  tbe  influen- 
ce of  tbe  scbûoi  of  S'ontainebleau,  wbieb  was  spread  over  ail 
Prance  by  native  ornamental  engravers. 

Tbe  grencb  bigb  Renaissance  (about  1545-1680)  commenced  witb 
about  tbe  accession  of  Henry  II  (1547-1559).   Already  under  b 
bis  predecessor  had  Pranoie  taken  a  miéhty  advance.   Tne  capit- 
al Paris  becaflie  tbe  centre  of  intellectuâi  ano  artistic  life. 
It  also  assuiïied  tbe  rôle  of  leader  in  art  and  maintained  tbis 
in  tbe  entire  succeeding  period.  The  provinces  remained  back- 
ward  in  tbe  development,  particularly  those  of  nortbern  France. 
A  séries  of  important  artists, trained  in  Italy,  sougbt  to  bri- 
ng  into  severer  use  tbe  clessical  iaws  oi  form  learned  tbere, 
and  tû  purify  toe  architecture  of  tbeir  native  land,  but  still 
r.et&àiï   certain  national  tendencies,  wbicb  gives  to  ffrencb  art 
its  peculiar  expression.   In  tbe  style  oecaffie  oerceptiPle  an 
endeavor  for  greater  regularity,  definite  architectural  imes, 
symmetrical  distribution  of  tbe  structural  masses  and  an  eiriph-, 
asizing  of  tbe  cbief  points.   On  the  noble  architectural  werks 
tbe  anéle  towers  were  transformed  into  pavillons  of  rectanéul- 
ar  design,  and  ttoe  cbief  axes  were  accented  by  projecting  and 
raised  central  buildinés;  the  stairways  were  removed  into  the 
interior  and  reoeived  straiéht  fliébts  witb  iandinés.   In  the 
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structure  (Pigs.  292,  302)  remained  the  steep  roofs,  tbe  dorm- 

ers  and  aiso  frequently  tbe  great  rectanéular  Windows  wotb  st- 
one  crosses.   Tfae  dormers  were  usually  srranged  directly  beside 
each  otber,  so  tbat  tbey  form  a  contiEuous  attic  story.   Like- 
wise  tbe  upper  Windows  not  seldoai  interrupt  tne  main  cornice. 
Over  tbese  f^enerelly  rise  triaûgular  or  round -arched  caps,  fre- 
quently arrangea  alternately  beside  eacb  otber,  as  tbe  upper 
terœination  ef  tbe  façade.   Herein  as  weil  as  in  tbe  arrangem- 
ent 01  tbe  corner  pavillons,  the  steep  roois  -vith  donnars  and 
iflonufnepjially  treated  ohi.nney  caps  lies  the  individuality  of  t 
the  Prench  nigh  Renaissance,   In  the  façade  System  was  skilfu- 
lly  utilized  the  combination  of  the  two  stories  in  one  order. 
The  forrns  of  détails  Démit  the  individualities  of  the  différ- 
ent artists  to  be  plainly  recognized.   A  new  phenomenon  ia  the 
'^s'rencn  order'^,  on  which  richly  ornamentad  bands  oovered  by  r 
rustioation  are  inserted  between  the  seoarate  drans  of  the  sh- 
fts  of  colufîins.  (?ié.  291).   In  éeneral  becomes  apparent  a  èr- 
eater  enjovinent  of  décorative  riohness;  particalarly  in  relief 
ornament,  in  tne  coininon  use  of  nermes  and  caryatids,  zhd.n   in 
contemporary  Italian  architecture,  and  likewise  a  certain  ten- 
dency  to  refmement  of  ail  détails.   Yet  is  also  expressed  in 
tnis  the  preva^enoe  of  a  tneoretical  direction,  sacn  as  occur- 
red  in  tne  literary  works  of  différent  aîasters. 

The  chateaus  lost  ail  reTieraPrance  of  the  former  fortificati- 
ons, the  wall,  défensive  towers  and  the  like.   They  received 
a  reéular  plan  around  one  or  more  coarts,  if  they  did  not  nave 
to  take  into  account  already  existin^.  structures.   ?or  smaller 
works  the  court  mostlv  aooroxi'Tiates  tne  square  t^round  forrn. 
In  otner  private  architecture  likewise  aopears  an  endeavor  for 
reêularity  and  purity  of  tne  foriris  of  the  style.   3hurch  arch- 
itecture in  tnis  oeriod  rernains  very  baokward  in  ~the  accentan- 
ce  of  tne  Renaissance.   Only  on  the  portais  and  in  the  treatm- 
ent  of  the  façade  does  it  secure  a  éreater  influence.   »^at  in 
the  interiors  of  churches  defmite  Renaissance  forms  first  fo- 
und  entrance  wilo  tne  oeeianinô  of  the  i7  tn  century. 

In  the  last  décades  of  Lne  IS  zn   century  Frencrj  art  was  no 
lonéer  free  to  develoo  itself  under  the  unfavorable  times,  the 
fréquent  cnanées  on  the  throne,  and  the  violent  reliéious  and 
social  vvars.   Under  Henry  IV  (lo39-l,,10)  indeed  aéain  apneared 
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betier  tiines.   8at  zhe   kiaô  saw  more  important  probleas  in  me- 
asures  for  iocrease  ia  the  welfare  of  tbe  people,  in  the  con- 
struction 01  atreets  and  oanals,  the  correction  of  entire  quar- 
ters  01  the  city,  and  in  the  provision  of  open  squares,  than 
in  the  érection  of  chateaus.   A  certain  tasteless  but  intelli- 
"/^gible  conception  then  obtained  supremacy  in  architectural  cré- 
ations.  Men  preferred  ashlar  work  for  itself,  carried  eut  rus- 
tioation  on  ail  the  atories  (919.,   293),  out  resorted  to  briok- 
work  tû  a  ^i-eater  extent,  then  employiné  eut  stone  only  for  t 
tne  enclosures  of  the  doorways  and  Windows,  the  anales  and  co- 
mices, The  lonic  and  Qorinthian  orders  lost  tneir  prééminen- 
ce to  tne  Ooric.   Partioular  attention  ivas  devoted  to  rustica- 
tion;  it  was  desi^ned  with  ornamental  décorations  and  with  su- 
nken  lines  interlaced  like  worras.  *  On  the  whole  men  resorted 
to  the  effect  of  the  masses,  wnich  also  appears  in  the  most  s 
swelled  forms  of  ornamental  work.   The  contemporar-y  Italian 
art  won  a  greater  influence;  the  stone  cross  and  mullion  dis- 
appeared.   The  internai  walls  and  ceilings  received  in  increa- 
sing  measure  mouided  enclosures  in  relief,  witnin  which  were 
olaced  paintinés.   But  in  the  designs  of  buildings,  the  anyle 
pavillons,  steep  roofs  and  hish  chimney  caps  ware  still  retai- 
ned  the  national  tendencies. 

*  Rustioatioa   alioai/s    s^rued    to   emohaetze    the    strerig th    and    a 
stabili  tu    on    the    horizontal    oorners    of   substruo  tares,    on   vert" 
iaal    supporting   membefs    like    the   angles    of   ivalls   and    their   op- 
enings,    and    euen   on  fil  asters    and    orders    of   aolumns,    freguent- 
ly    also  for   purely   omameatal    pur  poses,    fer    the   animation   of 
faaaies,    as    a    transition   fron    the    horizontal     to    the   uertioal , 
and    as    a  eontrast    to    the   orders    and    their   uertiaal    tendenag » 
It    is    car  t  ioul arly   fouad    on   great   o  hateaus,     oalaoes,    eity    gâ- 
tes   and    tne    like,    but    less    on   priuate    houses,       It    is    but    ex^eu- 
tionally   found    on   ohurohea , 

Por  tnis  oerio^  of  the  Prenob  late  Renai-53'inc.e  c°n  scgrcely 
be  siven  an  aopropriate  time  lioiit.   The  changes  are  in  tir/ie 
and  sLyla  too  variaole  and  indéfini  te,  and  if  important  write- 
rs  resard  tne  entire  aée  of  Louis  XIl'"  and  XV  as  belondiné  to 
the  Renaissance,  there  may  indeed  be  mentioned  for  them  as  ma- 
ny  reasons,  as  for  tne  acoeptance  of  another,  that  m  eeneral 
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one  ffloy  not  speak  oi  a  ?rench  late  BeDaissarjce,  since  tbe   ûi^h 
Renaissance  paseed  directly  into  the  iarocco.   But  it  cannot 
ôe  denied,  tfaat  after  t.be  deaths  of  tne  great  masters  of  the 
high  RenaissaDce,  and  particularly  with  the  reign  of  Henry  IV, 
a  changea  conception  appeared  in  architecture,  which  in  compar- 
ison  with  the  high  Renaissance  shows  a  décadence  in  developme- 
nt,  and  that  on  the  other  hand  with  the  time  in  which  the  ére- 
1^  at  statesiDan  Richelieu  took  the  rudder  of  the  state  (1624),  a 
and  introduced  his  energetic  measures  for  overthrowing  the  an- 
cient  feudal  nobility,  and  for  the  érection,  strengthening  and 
glorification  of  an  unlimited  royal  power,  a  new  spirit,  that 
01  the  Barocco,  penetrated  into  architecture,  oarticularly  in- 
to internai  architecture.   Therefore  we  date  the  late  Renaiss- 
ance of  france  frorri  about  1580  to  about  1625. 

In  the  course  of  the  i'rench  architecture  of  the  late  Renais- 
sance appeared  two  tendencies,  that  were  already  prepared  in 
the  high  Renaissance,  even  with  little  aef initeness.  One  of 
them  représenta  a  severe  conception  of  architectural  forms  in 
the  spirit  of  the  antique  and  of  the  Italien  theorists  Vignola 
and  Palladio;  the  other  saw  its  models  in  the  works  of  Michel- 
angelo,  of  i^lessi  and  of  Amrnanati  end  created  its  buildings  in 
a  free  irianner,  frequently  influencée  by  Plemish  art.   We  bave 
herein  a  reflection  of  the  two  main  currents,  that  domineted 
the  religious  and  politicel  -©Gcâitions  of  France  at  that  tiœe. 
In  fact  the  eevere  classicism  was  chiefly  defended  and  spread 
by  the  Huguenots.  Both  currents  then  proceed  in  France  beside 
each  other,  sometimes  combine  and  frequently  refine  and  free 
the  art  designs  on  both  sides.  The  unity  and  siiriilarity  of  t 
the  artistic  expression,  thaï,  formed  a  distinctive  aiark  of  ..tbe 
later  Preneh  art,  was  first  attained  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV, 
but  it  then  appears  as  a  piquant  mixture  of  a  severe  académie 
clessicisffi  and  a  free  and  unrestrained  Barocco. 


2. 


The  Most  Important  Monuments. 
After  the  reign  of  feouis  XII  the  château  architecture  stands 
in  the  foreground  of  artistic  création.  In  it  was  develooed 
an  extraordinarjly  animated  activity.   Today  more  than  30  chat- 
eaus  may  be  counted,  datiné  from  the  16  th  century  and  in  ére- 
at  part  famous,  that  were  net  mfrequently  laid  out  on  such  c 
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a  colossal  scele,  that  they  never  cair.e  to  corn  dI  et  ion.   Many  i 
tell  a  sacrifice  to  the  storms  of  tne  bevolutions.   With  tbe 
adundance  of  monuments  in  the  reéion  of  the  Loire,  especially 

..  preferred  at  that  time,  in  Normandy  and  the  south,  we  can  only 
hère  refer  to  the  most  important  works, 

'The  early  Renaissance  took  its  start  from  the  château  at  Am- 
boise.   Tnere  had  been  settied  eince  1495  an  Italian  colony  of 
artists.   ?rocD  their  coooeration  with  native  onasters  proceedeo 
the  first  Prench  Renaissance  on  the  Loire  and  at  Gaillon.   Am- 
ong  the  Italian  masters  Pra  Oiocondo  (called  in  1505  by  Pope 
Jûlius  II  to  participate  in  the  compétition  for  S.  Peter's), 
and  after  him  Domenico  Cortona  (the  latter  particioating  on  t 
the  chateaus  at  Blois,  Chambord,  Bury  etc.)  exercised  great  i 
influence  on  French  architecture.   The  château  at  âmbolÈe  is 
an  imposing  complex  of  buildings,  enthroned  on  a  hiéh  terrace 
above  the  fjoire  and  guarded  oy  icassive  round  towers,  on  which 
only  certain  portions  of  the  structure  date  irom  the  end  of 
the  15  th  and  the  beginning  of  the  16  centuries.   On  the  east- 
ern  wing  of  the  château  at  Blois  erected  by  Louis  XIT,  whose 
history  extends  back  into  the  time  of  the  Renaissance,  the  fa- 
eade  exhibits  very  remarkable  Renaissance  forms.   Richer  déco- 
ration in  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  is  borne  on  the  north- 
ern  wing,  built  oy  Francis  I  at  the  beéinnin^  of  his  reién,  w 
whose  court  façade  witfj  tne  maéniiicent  windin&  stairi^ay  (Pig. 
294)  indeed  forms  the  most  beautiful  work  of  the  Prench  early 
Renaissance.   About  152^  the  same  orince  commenced  the  grand 
château  of  Ghambord  some  miles  ncrth  of  Blois  (B^ig.  290)  as  a 
réguler  plan  with  a  princiDal  building  on  a  rectanéular  ground 
area,  four  mighty  round  towers  et  the  angles  and  a  detached  s 
stairway  tower  erected  cver  the  middle  of  the  court  (?)  (with 
the  famous  double  windin^  stairway,  on  which  those  asèending 

"and  descending  did  not  meet),  whose  termination  by  a  lentern 
rises  above  the  unusuelly  animated  outline  of  the  roof.   As  a 
architect-  of  this  cnateau  is  named  Pierre  Nepveu.   At  the  same 
time  Francis  I  erected  near  Paris  the  hunting  château  of  Mad- 
rid, a  smaller  rural  résidence,  on  an  elongated  rectangular 
ground  plan  without  e  court.   The  formerly  proud  but  now  com- 
pletely  demolished  showy  building  had  in  its  somewhat  recessed 
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middle  pert,  in  the  two  lower  stories  being  open  round-erched 

arcades  witri  terra  cottes  (fcy  Girolamo  délia  Robbia  froir^  Flor- 
ence) in  the  spandrels  of  the  arches,  above  thèse  being  also 
two  enclosed  stories  with  developed  end  noble  Renaissance  for- 
Bis.  Ttoe  brick  structure  of  the  château  of  S.  Gersiain-en-Laye 
near  Paris,  rebuilt  in  four  stg«iesabout  1530  by  Francis  I  on 
earlier  and  entirely  irregularly  arrangea  foundations,  is  sév- 
ère and  aimply  treated  with  a  strong  accenting  of  verticals  by 
buttresses,  the  whole  with  a  massive  impression,  almost  like 
a  fortress.   As  the  darling  création  of  the  architecture-lovi- 
Dg  king  is  to  be  regarded  the  château  of  S'ontainebleau.   In  it 
lias  establieûed  a  palace  of  immense  extent  end  truly  royal  meg- 
nificence  with  an  irreguler  grouping  by  retaining  older  parts. 
But  in  reality  its  artistic  importance  is  exceeded  by  its  his- 
toricel.   The  château  was  frequently  rebuilt  and  thereby  less- 
ened  its  unified  effect.  'The  exterior  is  comperatively  simple 
with  a  thorough  approximation  to  the  Italian  arcaded  construc- 
tion on  piers  with  projecting  pilasters  and  columns;  but  the 
interior  was  treated  with  extraordinary  richness.  The  aiost  i 
-^.important  rooms  froQi  the  early  Renaissance  are  the  ballroom  a 
and,  the  gallery  of  Francis  T.   The  ballrooff  (Pie.  296)  is  naan- 
ifestly  influenced  by  the  style  developed  in  Italy  and  cultiv- 
ated  Dy  8iuiio  Roiriano  (page  218),  wooden  paneline,  stucco,  re- 
liefs end  painting  being  eiDcloyed  in  the  richest  measure.   It 
is  indeed  the  most  nobly  treated  and  disticéuished  interior  of 
tne  time  of  Francis  I.   The  gallery  is  190,3  ft.  long,  comper- 
atively narrow  and  iow,  and  in  the  prominence  of  luxuriant  pan- 
els, of  cartouches,  of  figure  and  ornamental  décorations,  alr- 
eady  permits  the  décadence  of  the  style  to  become  visible. 

Witi]  thèse  royal  cbateaus  the  country  seats  of  the  nobility 
do  not  keep  equal  pace  in  regard  to  the  évolution  of  the  Rena- 
issance.  In  tnem  tne  mediaeval  forms  are  influejatial  longer 
than  in  tne  former,   â'irst  duriné  the  reign  of  Francis  I  on  t 
the  chateaas  of  the  nobles  the  basai  traits  of  the  feudal  cas- 
tle  were  graduai] y  suDolanted  by  attention  paid  to  convenience, 
a  comfortable  and  cheerful  equipment.   A  very  important  early 
work  is  that  of  tardinal  6eorge  d'Amboiee,  the  art-versed  sta- 
tesrran  oi  Louis  XII,  a  zealous  oatrcn  of  tne  Renaissance,  wbo 
built  after  1502  near  Rouen  the  unf ortunately  destroyéed  chat- 
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ciiateau  of  Saillon,  from  wbicb  reffiâins  a  drewing  by  Du  Oerceeu 
and  the  Dortal  of  the  inter  court,  now  set  ud  in  the  couÉt  of 
the  école  des  Beaux  Arts  in  Paris.   Suillaume  Senault,  a  B^ren- 
ch  Bcaster  designed  tce  plan  for  the  main  building  and  iabored 
on  its  ei:ecDtion  froir  1502  to  1507.   ïiie  new  building  adjoined 
tne  irregular  and  already  existin^  castèe;  but  tbe  principal 
court  was  already  arranéed  in  octaeonal  form  and  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  pier  arcades.   The  architecture  bad  éreat  rich- 
ness  in  the  ôay  ornainentai  work  of  the  early  Fenaissance.   En- 
tirely  preserved  in  its  original  condition  is  the  château  of 
Chenonceaux  near  Blois,  erected  1515-1555  on  the  river  £iOide 
and  piiTtly  on  a  oridge  ecross  it.(Pie.  298).   The  château  pro- 
per  liaB..  a  square  éround  plan  without  a  court.   The  angles  hâve 
slender  round  towers,  and  the  chapel  and  library  adjoin  the  nu- 
cleus  of  the  structure.   Hère  coediaeval  and  Renaissance  forras 
were  employed  directly  beside  each  other.   The  Windows  hâve  1 
^'^  late  @othic  enclosures,  heavy  hermes  before  the  middle  jambs 
and  Renaissance  piiasters  st  both  sides.   Grand  was  likewise 
the  château  of  Bury,  also  near  Blois  and  ouilt  after  1515,  a 
regular  pian  witn  square  court  of  honor  and  rectan^ular  garden 
cehino  the  œain  builaing,  évidence  of  whose  splendor  is  éiven 
today  only  oy  still  massive  remains.   Of  the  water  château  of 
Chantilly  near  Senlis,  tne  main  builoing  from  the  time  of  Fran- 
cis I  is  grouped  irregularly  eround  a  triangular  court,  but  1 
later  end  about  the  middle  of  the  16  tn  century,  it  was  connec- 
ted  by  a  Dridge  with  an  outer  court  and  ôarden  surrounded  by 
service  buildings,  and  on  the  other  side  by  a  second  bridge  w 
with  the  great  agricultural  court  and  other  plans  of  gardens. 
The  architecture  of  the  portions  of  the  building  erected  in  t 
the  time  of  Phancis  I  with  ail  their  ricnness  already  permit 
the  recoéintion  of  a  clain  endeavor  to  simplify  the  forms  in 
the  sensé  of  a  severe  observance  of  the  classical  laws  of  form. 
ffxtremely  nuoierous  end  important  monuments  are  contained  m 
Touraine.C  the  river  reéion  of  the  Loire  in  regard  to  its  dev- 
elopment  in  the  history  of  art  may  be  compared  with  that  of  T 
Tascany  in  Ttaly,  and  likewise  Normandy  by  the  lavish  décorat- 
ive treatment  of  the  architectural  works  with  uDoer  Italy).  T 
The  château  of  Ghateeudun  near  Orléans,  restor&d  fron;  1502  to 
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1532  witJaout  ever  beiné  coffipleted,  exfiibits  in  the  façades  on- 
ly  a  few  Renaissance  forms,  but  it  bas  s  winding  stairway  inc- 
luded  in  the  mass  ©f  the  building,  which  scarcely  finds  its  e- 
quai  in  grandeur  and  as  a  structural  work.   'The  château  of  Lu- 
de  (Pig.  288)  was  begun  in  145/  and  rebuilt  under  Prancis  I, 
oompleted  in  1535,  by  cleer  simolicity  in  the  ground  plan  and 
extraordinary  refinement  in  the  treatment  of  the  détails,  aff- 
crds  in  its  entire  appearance  a  harmonious  représentation  of 
the  self-conscious  and  défiant  supremacy  of  the  higher  Prench 
nobility,  appearing  in  graceful  and  dignified  clothing.   Like- 
wise  the  remaining  numerous  cbateaus  of  the  trench  early  Bena- 
issance  hâve  the  mixed  style  resulting  frozn  national  and  Ital- 
ian  architectural  orinciples,  which  unfolds  its  picturesque 
charm  on  the  always  preferreô  court  façades, 

Aanong  ehurch  buildings  (page  248)  the  choir  of  S.  Pierre  in 
Saen,  built  1518-1546  by  pector  Sohier,  présents  one  of  the  m 
iuost  interesting  examples.  It  is  still  arranged  on  the  Sothic 
cathedral  systeni  as  a  polyéon  witfa  choir  aisle  and  circle  of 
chapels,  constructed  with  buttresses,  flying  buttresses  and  f 
finials  and  the  like,  butv^otherwise  entirely  clothed  in  Renais- 
sance forms  and  ornamental  work.  (Fié,  297).   Also  S,  Eustache 
in  i'aris,  begun  in  1532  by  Pierre  Remercier,  has  an  entirely 
Sothic  design,  directly  translated  into  Renaissance  forms  (Pi£. 
299),  but  on  the  exterior  Doric  and  Corirthian  pilfisters  with 
triglypfi  frieze  (the  maénificent  double  colonnade  of  the  faça- 
de is  froai  a  later  time.O  B'ully  expressed  Renaissance  forœs 
were  received  by  the  façade  of  the  Sothic  ehurch  of  S,  Michael 
at  Dijon  with  three  éreat  round-arched  portais  and  two  towers, 
subdivided  by  four  orders  of  pilasters  between  bold  buttresses 
and  crowned  by  octagonal  doDQes. 

AiEoné  the  city  halls  are  to  be  emphasized  those  of  Paris,  Or- 
léans and  Beau^ency.  They  indeed  still  retain  the  former  int- 
ernai plan  (paée  154),  but  with  a  stronéer  accentiné  of  the  v 
vestibule  and  stairway,   Instead  of  the  belfry  occurs  a  small 
clock  or  bell  turret  .  The  façades  are  enclosed  and  furnished 
with  Pilasters  and  tbeir  cornices  and  with  the  new  ornamental 
work.   Of  the  prominent  city  iiouses  the  Hôtel  îcoville  (about 
1530)  in  the  picturesque  old  city  of  Caen  présents  a  model  ex- 
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exaiTiple  witii  charming  araaded  court,  around  which  are  grouped 
a  éreat  call  and  toe  livicg  apartments,  and  «afch  a  façade  of 
extraordinarily  beautiful  proportions,   Interesting  in  style 
is  the  bouse  of  Francis  I  at  Paris,  erected  in  1527  in  the  vi- 
llage of  woret  near  ^Fontainebleau,  later  transported  to  Paris 
and  set  up  in  tne  Champs  |lysees.  (Pig.  300).   It  is  an  archi- 
tectural ornamental  pièce  of  unusual  magnificence.   Numerous 
Renaissance  houses,  both  stone  and  half  timber  structures,  are 
still  foond  in  Orléans,  Bourges,  Rouen,  Angers,  Saen,  Viviers 
etc. 

At  the  transition  from  the  early  to  the  high  Renaissance,  we 
bave  to  consider  an  architect,  who  has  transmitted  to  us  a  kn- 
owledge  of  ffrench  chateaus  by  his  architectural  drawings,  Jac- 
ques Androuet  de  iqerceau  (1510-about  1585).   fie  chiefly  became 
known  by  his  rich  activity  in  art  literature,  was  a  refined  a 
and  edacated  artlst,  but  sBarcely  appeared  prsctically;  at  le- 
ast  no  important  architectural  work  can  be  attributed  to  him 
with  certainty.  In  the  year  1550  he  designed  an  idéal  plan 
for  a  château,  that  still  entirely  exhibits  the  loose  connect- 
ion of  the  separate  structures  of  mediaeval  castles  in  plan. 
Dut  thèse  are  entirely  clothed  in  Renaissance  forins. 

The  high  Renaissance  (paee  249)  is  characterized  ny  the  chi- 
ef  Works  of  two  greet  masters  of  Prench  architecture,  which  d 
definitely  influenoed  its  development.   îne  first  oi  tnese  Wo- 
rks is  the  Louvre.  Shortly  before  his  death,  Prancis  I  came 
to  the  décision  to  erect  an  imposint^  new  structure  on  the  site 
of  the  old  mediaeval  castle,  that  he  had  torn  down.  He  entrus- 
ted  this  to  the  refined  Pierre  Lescot  (1510-1576),  born  in  Pa- 
ris and  educated  by  the  study  of  the  antique  architectural  mon- 
uments of  Rome.   He  planned  a  desién  with  four  winôs  havine  m 
ffiiddle  and  ena  pavillons,  grouped  around  a  square  court.  (Pie. 
301).  Of  this  the  master,  who  had  charêe  of  the  building  from 
1546  to  1578,  erected  tne  soutbwest  anéle  (f?ié.  30.  ).   As  the 
façade  systeœ  he  employed  on  the  inner  and  richer  court  eide 
(the  external  façade  toward  the  Seine  exhibits  great  sionplici- 
ty)  two  fiorintnian  orders,  the  lower  one  with  an  arcade,  betw- 
een  which  lie  the  Windows  and  doorways.   Above  the  latter  he 
arranged  the  round  Windows,  which  later  attained  to  such  gresT, 
favor  and  were  termed  "ox-eyes"  (oeil s  de  Boeuf).   Tne  upper 
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with  Windows  haviDé  csds,  above  wùicb  was  an  attic  treated  as 
a  fcalf  story.   The  roofs  on  this  wing  are  low  and  the  chimney 
caps  Project  but  little.   Only  the  pavillons  make  an  exception 
froiTi  tbis.   It  received  above  the  half  story  further  an  upper 
story  with  the  height  of  the  orincical  story  and  with  high  ro- 
und-arched  Windows  and  a  great  rooi  with  iconumental  chimney  c 
caps.  Bis  System  of  the  façade  was  regarded  as  a  ïïiodel  examp- 
le of  festal  palace  architecture  and  was  frequently  imitated 
on  numerous  buildings  in  the  succeeding  period.   The  richly 
sculptured  ornacnentation  was  by  ^ean  Goujon  (died  about  1555 
in  ïtaly),  ?rance*s  éreatest  sculpter,  but.  who  was  likewise 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  architecture,  and  was  in  part  prac- 
tically  employed  as  an  arcbitect,   îbescot  was  a  hiéhly  cultur- 
ed  artist  in  refined  design,  who  understood  how  to  combine  ail 
éléments  of  architecture  in  the  noblest  treatment  for  the  high- 
est  magnificence,  flis  court  façade  of  the  couvre  appears  as 
the  ripest  fruit,  that  the  Renaissance  produoed  on  Prench  soil 
after  the  purifying  of  the  capricious  art  of  Francis  I  by  the 
classical  feeliné  foi^m. 

The  second  great  aasterv^of  the  Pi.ench  hiéh  Renaissance  is 
Philibert  de  l'Orme  (about  1514-1570),  quite  differently  equi- 
pped  in  comperisàn  to  Il.escot,  yet  no  less  iaaDortant  and  even 
better  known  from  his  many-sided  activity  es  architect,  engin- 
eer  and  theorist.   After  a  loné  stay  in  Rome  already  commenci- 
ng  before  his  20  th  year,  where  ne  measured  and  drew  the  anti- 
que architectural  monuments,  he  retcrned  to  France  about  1536, 
and  was  there  first  emoloyed  as  a  fortification  architect,  and 
in  1548  entered  the  servioe  of  Henry  II,  wno  appointed  him  the 
upper  superictendent  of  the  roost  important  "i?©yài-' buildings. 
One  of  his  early  works  is  tne  château  of  Anet  (after  1552),  in 
great  part  destroyed  in  the  révolution,  and  which  Henry  caused 
to  be  built  for  Diana  oi  Poitiers.   This  work  is  tbe  most  orig- 
inal work  of  the  master,  an  entirely  uninfluenced  STeatîoDi . 
The  principal  ouilqiné  is  érouped  around  a  square  court  to  wh- 
ich leads  an  imoosing  éateway  (Pig.  303).   The  coluirnar  orders 
are  hère  employed,  still  entirely  in  the  chauacter  of  the  Ita- 
lien Renaissance.   About  1564  de  l'Orme  received  from  queen  G 
Catherine  de  k^edili  zùe   commission  to  erect  before  the  iSates 
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of  Pâr-is  a  new  château,  the  Tuileries  (so-cslled  froiri  tt\e   tile- 
works  located  on  ttie  site),  in  tbe  vicinity  oi  the  [.ouvre.   Tiie 
master  designeo  a  ground  pian  as  an  enclosed  rectacgulsr  desi- 
gn with  an  imposing  main  and  four  sualler  courts,  (ë'ie.  301). 
Tiie  construction  began  with  the  ir.iddle  pavillon  of  the  garden 
façade  in  massive  proportions  and  m  the  éreatest  laaénif icence. 
On  the  façade  (Pig,  892)  he  employed  the  "ffrench  order"  icven- 
ted  by  hiin  *  and  descrifeed  in  his  principal  wcrk.  (Paêe  251). 
Tne  pavillon  received  two  niRh  stories  witn  lonic  coluûQns  in 
the  lower  and  Sorinthian  pilasters  in  the  upper  story,  above 
this  being  a  half  story  with  small  round  Windows  and  a  doroe 
with  a  crowning  lantern  as  a  roof.   The  adjoining  wings  were 
one  story  arcaded  buildings  or  piers  with  a  roof  story  treat- 
ed  as  an  attic,  on  which  hieh  Windows  were  arraneed  on  wide  a 
and  low  bases  in  rhythmic  alternation,  so  that  the  façade  rec- 
eived a  very  animated  crowniné  line.   De  l'Orme,  besides  bet-eg 
an  architect,  also  as  a  learned  tbeorist  develeped  a  very  abun- 
dant  activity.   He  was  a  distinguished  constructor.  By  means 
,,  of  the  System  for  roofs  named  after  hirn,  ne  spanned  halls  of 
entireiy  unusual  width,  indeed  by  s  well  calculated  ,]oining  oi 
timbérs  in  a   éreat  arch,  thus  a  metnoci  of  construction  eeneral- 
iy  eflûployed  300  years  leter  for  ereat  railway  ano  exhibition 
halls.   0e  l'Once  wrote  several  valuable  works  on  architecture, 
amoné  theei  also  two  books  on  stonecuttiné,  thet  for  a  century 
formed  the  best  and  elmost  the  sole  treatise  on  the  subject.*  * 
In  artistic  respects  in  oomparison  to  [,escot,  he  inclined  tow- 
ard  a  dryer  and  more  Barocco  conception,  to  broker  entablatur- 
es,  intersections  and  a  freer  looseniné  of  the  nnembers,  while 
Lescot  excelled  hiBi  by  nobility  of  forms  and  refined  feeliné 
for  proportions  and  the  forms  of  détails. 

*  ÂGtually  the  order  'inuented^ by  De  l'Orme  ie  merely  a  more 
tasteful  form  of  the  columns  and  Dilaaters  with  rustioated  ba- 
nds   alreadu    emolou^d    ày   Sanmicheli. 

*f  *   In   France    the   enjoyment    of    technical  i  y   perfeot    solutions 
and    perfection    in   exécution    led    to   a    refinement    in    technical 
procédures    in   ail    domains    of   architeo  tural    construction    (as   p 
polishinq    the  surfaces   and   mouldings   of   ashlars   and   comices) , 
and    to    a   uery    high   deuelopment    of    the    science    of   s  tonecu  tting. 
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that   oraneh   ©/  archi  tec  ture,    which   coneer-ns    t  he  fixing   of    the 
bond    and    the   size   and   form   of    the  différent    etonee   fer   heavy 
eonstruetion   ( particularly   at    interaecttona   of   vaulte,    in   ata- 
irwaya    and    the    like),    with    regard    to    the   luwe    of   s  tatioa. Thus 
atraight   archea   {horizontal    lintela   aompcaed    of   vouaaoira)    and 
trumpet   oaulta    became  more  sommon    in   France    than    in   other  coun- 
triea,    and    indeed  were  exeouted    in   a  maaterly    way,     the   latter 
as   conical    or   apherical    vault   pendentivea   beneath   projeo  ting 
porta   of    the   building,    for   example  when   anglea   of    the  struct- 
ure  of    the  upper   atory   project   above   angular   corbel linga   from 
the   ground    atory. 

After  the  death  of  Be  l'Orme  (15/0)  Jean  Bullant  (1515-1078), 
who  resembled  him  in  literary  activity  and  also  in  many  other 
respects,  carried  on  the  Tuileries  further,  and  likewise  in  fa 
his  youtb  had  made  studies  of  the  antique  architectural  monum- 
ents of  Rome.   He  entirely  retained  the  conceotion  of  De  1^  Or- 
me,  but  was  ccirjDelled  to  cease  his  work  efter  two  years,  since 
the  oueen  stoDpec  the  building,  of  the  château  in  the  year  15V2 
for  superstitious  reasons.   The  pavillons  of  the  tw.c  winés  of 
De  l^Qrme's  structure  executed  by  him  are  later,  end  like  that 
are  éo  éreatly  transf ormed  —  and  not  to  their  advantage  —  t 
that  one  can  scarceiy  longer  reco^nize  his  oarticipation,   Bul- 
lant  was  the  builder  of  the  château  of  ffcouen  located  sooie  mi- 
les north  of  Paris  (about  1531-1564),  that  belongs  to  tne  best 
Works  of  the  l?rench  high  Renaissance.   The  château  was  commen- 
ced  by  a  master  otherwise  unknown,  Charles  Billard  or  Baillard. 
îts  ground  plan  shows  a  great  square  court,  surrounded  on  Éour 
sides  by  comparatively  low  wings,  tne  front  one  of  thèse  being 
tresteo  as  an  areade  éaller^  openiné  inward.   At  four  snéles 
stand  boldly  Drciecticé  oavilions,  that  in  the  façade  at  the 
left  forming  the  chapel.   By  sŒall  and  unsynmetrically  added 
small  stairway  towers  in  the  aneles  of  tne  paviliions, . the  st- 
ronë  accenting  of  the  dormers  and  chimney  caps,  as  well  as  the 
Quite  mediaevally  divided  Windows  of  the  chapel,  tne  château 
received  a  waft  from  the  spirit  of  the  Prench  Renaissance.  The 
interior  (Fié.  304)  naa  a  splendid  eouipinent,  as  conternoorari- 
es  ana  later  writers  emphasize  with  praise,  but  it  was  in  réc- 
ent times  stronély  restored,  like  tne  entire  château  obterwise. 
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The  remainin^  secular  architecture  further  produced  a  séries 
01  important  cliateaus  by  workmen  or  less  iicDortant  architects, 
who  adhered  in  desien  and  détails  Mo   the  chiei  tenfencies  dev- 
eloped  Dy  the  ^reat  masters  and  to  their  models,   Amoné  the  c 
cheteaus  ci  the  nobles  of  this  time  is  to  oe  mentioned  the  cn- 
ateau  of  Verneuil  in  Picardy,  as  proffiinent  in  magnitude  and 
splendor,  a  work  of  Jean  Brosse,  that  consists  of  four  winés 
enclosin^  a  square  court  witb  strosély  emphasized  anéle  pavil- 
lons and  a  neavy  portai  structure,  showing  in  the  architecture 
a  free  treatœent  with  the  adoption  of  many  Barocco  éléments. 
(Pig,  305).  The  citizens'  dwellinés  generally  préserve  the  t 
traditions  of  the  early  Renaissance  in  regard  to  their  arrang- 
ement, but  show  the  character  of  their  time  in  the  forms  of  t 
the  détails.  Important  works  in  chorch  architecture  in  the 
irench  high  Renaissance  are  not  to  be  soecified. 

'îne  late  Renaissance  (page  252)  receives  a  heavy  and  dryer 
character  no  longer  fully  corresponding  to  the  ffrench  art  spi- 
rit,  by  the  prevailing  tendency  for  striving  after  severe  reg- 
ularity  and  simplicity  and  the  repression  of  the  rich  external 
décoration.  Indeed  the  portions  of  the  Louvre  erected  Dy  Hen- 
ry IV,  tne  grand  éallery  by  whicn  s  connection  with  the  Tuile- 
ries was  produced,  still  exhibit  a  royal  magnificence,  yet  wi- 
thout  ever  attaining  the  artistic  height  of  the  buildings  of 
Francis  I  and  Benry  II.   As  the  architects  are  mentioned  Bapt- 
iste and  Jacques  du  Qerceau,  sons  of  the  previously  mentioned 
Androuet,  as  well  as  Thibault  Metezeau  and  his  son  Louis.   The 
stag  gallery  of  Fontainebleau,  by  the  combina tien  of  brickwork 
with  ashlars  and  the  entire  treatment  of  forms,  bears  a  taste- 
less  impression.  In  Kormandy,  where  the  brick  architecture  of 
the  middle  âges  was  at  home,  this  combination  rises  to  a  rich 
and  peculisr  artistic  develdoment.  (Château  of  Beaumesnil  in 
Decartment  of  F-ure).   The  most  distinctive  work  of  the  late  R 
Benaissance  is  palace  Luxemburé  (1615-1520),  erected  in  Paris 
for  Waria  de  V'sdici  by  Salomon  iaprosse,  the  principal  master 
of  the  time,  -a  building  composed  of  one  elongated  wing  with 
a  great  gallery  (for  which  Rubens  created  the  famous  paintings) 
and  four  strongly  projecting  angle  pavillons,   The  external  a 
architecture  adhères  to  the  P'iorentine  conception  of  Ammanati, 
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iDdeed  particularly  to  that  of  the  ooort  of  palace  Pitti  (cob- 
pare  fiés.  293,  269).   Likewise  in  the  interior  (Pig.  S06)  the 
Italian  classicism  tends  to  porlfy  the  crowded  forms  of  the  P 
Srenoh  RenaissaDce.   The  same  master  was  likewise  the  creator 
of  the  prificipal  chupch  ©f  Prench  l^potestantism,  the  ohapel  at 
Gharenton  (after  1606),  a  Heguenot  structure  ip  the  forœ  of  an 
antiQue  basilica  (voleaie  1,  pa^e  117),  and  the  façade  of  the 
Sotbic  obapch  of  S.  Servais  at  ^éris  (1616-1621),  on  which  he 
eœployed  the  tbree  classioal  orders  witb  severely  classical  t 
tpeatHient  for  a  powerfal  and  indeed  papely  decorated  building. 
(6?ig.  307).  Debposse  was  a  Huguenot,  and  as  such  was  already 
inclined  to  a  severe  conception  of  architecture  in  the  sensé 
of  a  purely  intelligible  classicism.   flis  gpound  princioles 
were  even  made  œore  severe  by  the  requirements  of  Calvin,  who 
for  a  long  tiœe  exiled  ail  sculpture  and  painting  from  church- 
es.   ^ttt  otherwise  secular  and  ehurcb  architecture,  besides 
the  tendenoy  pursued  by  it,  adopted  a  second  déviation  there- 
froiii,  tbet  indeed  adopted  the  same  basai  éléments,  but  in  con- 
trast  to  the  simplieity  there  intended  for  show,  frequently 
took  to  iarocco  forms  and  often  to  luxuriand  overloading.   Bat 
alw^ys  is  tt  the  genuine  national  spiiit,  which  prevails  in  t 
thèse  Works,  produciné  that  interestiné  coœbination  of  ?rencr) 
classicisÉ  witfi  Italian  Sarococ  art,  from  which  the  art  of  the 
succeediné  oeriod  arises. 
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^.  ,    IV.  RuNAISSANCf  ARCHITECTURE  IN  GERMAMIC  CODNTRIÈS. 
1.   Senerei  Basis  and  Style. 

Tne  earliest  influences  of  the  Ttalian  Renaissance  upon  the 
arctiitecture  of  î^ermanic  lands  became  oerceptiDle  in  the  first 
décades  of  the  16  th  century,  eves  if  only  isolated.   Against 
the  indeed  wonderful  acquisitions  of  the  ^uthic  style,  native 
in  thèse  countries,  and  which  included  in  itself  so  œany  élém- 
ents of  permanent  worth,  completely  satisfied  the  national  ta- 
ste  and  composed  a  structural  and  artistic  work  of  the  first 
rank,  the  new  forme  could  only  advance  with  great  difficulty. 
The  art  of  the  Nortn  indeed  entered  into  a  new  phase  in  oaint- 
iné  and  soon  afterwards  also  in  sculpture,  already  at  the  time 
whecithe  Renaissance  appeared  in  Italy,   But  its  purpose  wes 
one  différent  frooa  that  of  the  South,  as  also  the  entire  intel- 
lectuel life  was  a  différent  one.   By  humanism  the  northern  a 
art  experienced  only  a  slight  intellectual  advance;  the  penple 
had  no  understanding  for  its  learned  idealism.   Still  less  co- 
uld be  stated  for  it  as  a  "revival  of  the  antique".  Antique 
culture  was  not  at  home  in  tne  northern  lands.   The  mishty  im- 
pulsas proceeding  frou)  their  architectural  end  art  monuments, 
most  nortrern  artists  could  not  receive  at  tneir  source.   And 
if  this  were  tne  case,  tney  scarcely  passed  beyond  upper  Italy. 
The  architecture  of  the  southern  countries  did  not  beèonie  kno- 
wn  to  them  oy  their  own  observation.   înus  it  was  far  less  tne 
arcnitectural  worKs  oi  the  antique,  tnan  those  of  the  still  u 
undeveloped  art  of  upper  Italy,  that  transmitted  the  new  circ- 
le  of  forms  to  masters  advancing  beyond  the  Alps.  But  even 
this  relatively  favoraole  opportunity  could  not  be  utilized  ; 

except  by  a  small  portion  of  the  peth-breaking  masters  in  the 
North.   The  great  majority  of  them  were  referred  to  a  différe- 
nt intermediiary.   And  this  first  followed  frooi  the  buildings 
erected  in  Germen  lands  Dy  Italians.   In  numerous  cases  Itali- 
an  masters  entered  the  service  of  monarchs,  particulerly  in 
Austria  and  in  eouth  Germany  as  fer  as  the  Slavic  east,  who 
were  in  more  intimate  relations  with  Italy  by  reletionship  or 
by  cnurcn  connections,  Accordine  to  whether  thèse  masters  al- 
so superintended  the  exécution  or  only  furnished  desiéns,  whi- 
ch were  then  carried  out  by  northern  masters,  the  Italian  ert 
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spirit  was  expressed  in  a  purer  or  a  neaker  form.  nertain  Wo- 
rks are  kept  so  purely  in  the  Italian  sensé,  that  only  the  lor 
cation  séparâtes  tneai  from  the  works  of  the  Jtalian  Renaissan- 
ce. A  fnrtber  intermediary  of  tfae  Renaissance  for  the  nortbe- 
rn  masters  mas  throu^h  France.  But  in  thie  way  its  purport  a 
and  charaoteristics  tiad  been  much  chanéed  by  the  F'rench  inter- 
prétation; its  motives  had  lost  the  clearness  and  sharpness  od 
the  original  impression. 

Of  greater  importance  for  northern  architecture  was  the  cir- 
cumstanoe,  that  the  Benaissance  foroQs  were  first  adopted  by 
painters  for  the  backgrounds  oi  tneir  paintinés,  and  particol- 
arly  by  copper  and  wood  enéravers,  being  scattered  in  numerous 
engrevinés  and  prints.   The  frequently  hasty  and  misunderstood 
sketches  presented  Dy  thèse,  whose  authors  mostly  obtained  the 
motives  only  at  second  lur  third  hand,  were  for  the  great  niajo- 
rity  Gi  masters  in  ferman  lands  the  chief  sources  of  toeir  kn- 
owledée  of  tne  '^antique^like"  for-ms.   To  thèse  were  added  oth- 
er  products  of  the  miner  arts,  that  were  introduced  from  Fran- 
ce and  Italy,  utensils,  furniture,  intarsias,  Italian  prints 
and  the  decoreticn  of  Dooks.   Tnerefore  it  was  no  wonder,  tbat 
northern  architecture  from  the  first  had  a  tendency  to  the  sm- 
all;  it  was  hampered  by  its  birth  froiT'  the  art  industries.  To 
a  hieher  and  grander  conception  oi  the  Renaissance  with  its  e 
great  proplems  of  the  treatment  of  interiors,  as  thèse  were  f 
for  solutions  in  ïtaly,  and  to  its  clarified  architectural  or- 
ganism  tne  northern  master  never  soared.   There  was  lackiné  to 
theoi  just  as  mucn  in  understandin^  as  in  traininé  for  Italian 
art.  The  writings  of  Vitruvius  were  indeed  received  with  int- 
erest.  Already  in  the  year  1539  a  Netherlandish  master,  Piet- 
er  iCoek  of  Aelst,  puDlisneo  the  handbook  of  VitruviuB,  ana  so- 
on  aiterwards  those  of  Sebastiano  Serlio  were  issued  in  1548 
by  ?f.  Rivius,  a  Nuremberé  theorist,  thus  at  that  time  when  aien 
had  already  advanced  in  the  knowledée  of  the  new  world  of  form, 
the  first  Serman  translation  of  the  iive  books  of  Vitruvius 
appeared.   Yet  men  did  not  penetrete  more  deeply  into  the  spi- 
rit  01  classicism.   Tne  majority  of  arcnitects,  oarticularly 
the  stonecutters,  were  satisfied  by  collectiné  from  wood  engr- 
avings  and  copper  plates  the  greatest  variety  and  aoundance  of 
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ornamental  forms  for  fiectàls,  columcs,  cornices  and  the  iike, 
in  order  to  interpolate  at  pleasure  tbis  treasure  of  motives. 
ProDî  s«cb  DDodels  could  not  be  ootained  an  assured  feeliné  for 
the  relief  of  tfîe  architectural  meiehers,  for  their  barmonious 
combination  in  tbe  arcnitecturel  organisai  and  for  the  scale  o 
of  proportions. 

'iffaese  iBiPQlses  were  too  far  superficial  to  introduce  a  comp- 
lète cbanee  in  tne  conception  of  art  and  an  independent  and  p 
powerful  developsient.   ifor  tfiis  were  lacking  tbe  necessary  ba- 
sai conditions,  as  well  as  intensity  and  uniformity  in  tbe  iœ- 
pellicé  forces.   Tbe  Renaissance  forme  coioe  froœ  tbe  outside, 
and  indeed  at  a  time  wben  an  innate  necessity  for  a  reform  in 
style  did  not  ekist.   Witb  tbe  diversity  of  tbe  Sermanic  races 
of  peoDle,  it  aiust  De  acceoted  with  variations.   In  any  case 
tbe  Austriaag,  i.feèe  ^ranks  in  soutb  and  middle  germany,  and  tbe 
Belgians  stood  plainly  nearer  to  tbe  Italian  mode  of  feeling, 
by  direct  relations  witb  Italy  or  by  tbeir  natural  èitts   and 
miktore  of  blood,  tban  tbe  inbabitants  of  tbe  North.   Tne  art- 
ists  tbefflselves  were  williné  to  eive  ud  nothing  of  tbe  struct- 
ral  and  décorative  acquisitions  of  tbe  late  Gotbic,  but  also 
on  libe  otber  nand  did  not  re.iect  tbe  new  ornamectal  forms.   T 
They  counted  not  a  few  masters  with  rich  endowaients  in  their 
ranks.   But  such  onenomenal  artist  natures  as  Brunellescbi  and 
Bramante,  wbo  bad  definitely  influenced  tbe  entire  art  of  tbe- 
ir time,  did  not  proceed  from  tneai.   Tbe  problems  to  De  solved 
also  lacked  tbe  cbaracter  of  unity.   Tbe  princely  employers  w 
were  well  inclined  toward  the  foreién  influences  of  culture. 
But  tbere  existed  no  princely  court  in  the  oolitical  subdivis- 
ions of  tbe  qerrnanic  countries,  that  as  in  France  should  bave 
taken  a  leadiné  part  in  tbe  art.   Tbe  iffioerial  cities  aod  tbe 
citizen  class  were  conservatively  inclined,  and  from  tbese  ca- 
me most  ocmmissions.   Tbe  cburch  scarcely  came  into  considéra- 
tion as  an  ioiportânt  factor  in  architectural  actiaity.   Por  a 
need  of  cburcb  buildings  only  exceptionally  appeared  alter  the 
faigb  advances  in  Christian  art  in  the  precediné  period.   And 
then  also  tbe  religious  inspiration  of  tbe  middle  aees,  that 
bad  found  sucn  an  elevated  monumental  expression  in  the  grand 
catbedral  structures,  bad  vanished  from  the  minds  of  tbe  people, 
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A  deffiocrc?i.ic  feeline  of  the  citizens  ^«as  devcteô  to  secular  n 
needs  and  aopeared  in  its  place. 

Onder  such  circumstances  could  Dot  be  the  mentioii  ci"  a  unif- 
led  art  conception,  oi  unified  endeavors  and  a  conscious  real- 
Izstion  cf  ttie   new  worid  of  forofi  in  fsvor  of  a  characteristic 
develooment  in  style,   ffven  the  material  had  its  limits  to  tne 
transfer  to  nortbern  architecture.  The  Italien  Renaissance 
was  substantially  a  eut  stone  architecture,   gut  in  the  Germa- 
nie countries  wooden  and  helf  tisiber  construction  corresponded 
to  the  ciiaate  and  were  native,  wfiich  did  net  permit  a  direct 
eHiployœent  of  the  Italian  treatment  &f   forms.   Por  the  citize- 
n's  house  it  afterwards  formed  the  tcost  favored  systeon  of  con- 
struction. In  the  ancient  domains  of  brick  construction,  bri- 
ckwork  continued  in  use.   fhis  indeed  adopted  eut  stone  for 
portais,  window  enclosures  and  eornices,  but  otherwise  its  en- 
tire  nature  remeined  faithful  to  traditions  for  a  long  time. 
for  the  more  important  buildings  eut  stone  eertainly  was  the 
favorite  oiaterial.  On  it  tne  northern  Renaissance  shows  ots 
best  effect  and  its  artistie  worth;  on  it  likewise  most  cleer- 
ly  appears  the  peculiarity  of  its  character. 

The  style  of  the  northern  Renaissance  during  its  entire  évo- 
lution is  Dot  charaeterized  by  the  development  of  a  definite 
architectural  systesi,  but  by  mode  and  manner  in  which  it  adopts 
and  employs  the  new  structural  members  and  particularly  the  me- 
ans  of  ornaBientation.   ïhe  northern  masters  thought  first  only 
of  8  renewel  oi  the  worn  out  ornaoïental  forms  for  their  inter- 
nai compositions,  still  created  entirely  in  the  ^otbie  spirit. 
Tbey  at  first  acceptedf rom  the  Italian  Renaissance  only  what 
seenied  most  strikiné  to  them,  the  antique-like  ornemental  mem- 
bers  of  colunins,  pilasters,  consoles,  dentils,  leaf  mouldinés, 
egê-and-dart  mouldings,  pearl  beads  and  the  like,  and  the  orn- 
ament,  emoloying  thèse  innovations,  accordiné  to  their  still 
defective  understanding  of  their  organism,  in  a  very  loose  way 
OB  the  entirely  mediaeval  structure  of  their  buildinés  and  oa- 
rts  of  buildings,  (i^ig.  308).   The  subdivisions  by  pilasters 
and  their  eornices  were  aoplied  to  the  façades  of  ouite  différ- 
ent proportions,  and  particularly  constructed  with  much  sffiall- 
er  heights  of  stories,  and  especially  to  their  steoped  éables, 
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wtiereby  the  Dilaster  was  frequently  shortened  and  the  other  m 
members  also  experienced  numerous  altérations.   Not  only  did 
the  éaDie  remaiD  in  use  above  the  narrow  façade  of  the  hous^,* 
but  also  on  the  loneer  side  apepared  smaller  side  fables  above 
the  edege  of  the  roof,  frequently  very  rich  in  treatment,   In- 
stead  of  the  finials  formerly  crowniné  the  gable  were  spheric- 
al  or  pyramidal  projections  (obelisks).  The  inclined  oaps  of 
the  gable  (indeed  in  imitation  of  the  late  Gotbic  oéee  curves 
on  the  tracery  fables)  were  curved  in  animated  lines;  with  st- 
eps,  faocifully  curved  bands  or  ornamental  work  were  laid  on 
the  pro.]ectiné  angles.   Besides  the  éables  are  bay  Windows,  th- 
at  rise  over  the  entrance  to  the  house,  at  the  centre  or  at 
the  anéles  frequently  extending  from  the  ground,  also  often  in 
the  upper  stories  projecting  directly  from  the  faceof  the  wa- 
11s  as  stairwey  towers,  tbat  are  irregularly  added  to  the  arc- 
hitectural design,  and  for  city  halls  flights  of  steps  and  oa- 
Iconies  form  the  principal  parts  of  the  architectural  apoear- 
ance.   They  were  clothed  in  the  new  forms  and  particularly  ga- 
ve to  the  bay  Windows  an  animated  décorative  and  ssculotured 
ornament.   In  the  developed  Renaissance  the  towers  ate  struct- 
ures in  stories,  subdivided  by  pilasters,  covered  by  doœes  end 
lanterns.   A  rien  treatment  was  enjoyed  by  the  portais.   B'or 
the  opening  of  the  portai  the  round  arch  formed  the  rule  in 
the  developed  Renaissance.  îne  treatment  was  less  architect- 
ural than  ornamental,  The  Windows  mostly  remained  very  simple 
in  comparison  with  the  portais.  Tbey  terminated  with  a  horiz- 
ontal lintel,  but  also  in  part  with  mediaeval  forins  of  arches. 
Gn  their  enclosures  they  long  retained  the  Sothic  mouldings, 
particularly  the  deep  hollows  in  the  jambs,  down  to  about  one 
third  their  height,  and  the  late  Qothic  tracery  in  the  railin- 
és  of  tne  bay  Windows,  bikewise  in  church  Windows  is  this  fr- 
equently retained,  even  if  with  a  transformation  of  the  Imes 
and  détails  into  tne  conceptions  of  the  Renaissance.  (Pigs. 
335,  359).  îii  gênerai  the  architectural  and  décorative  ornam- 
ent was  liiBited  to  certain  especially  oreferred  structural  pa- 
rts, which  thereby  received  an  almost  independent  importance 
over  the  gênerai  oréanisaï  of  the  building. 

*  The   gable   ia   Juat   as  oharaoteriatic   for    the  northern   house, 
as    the    towers  for    the  northern   ohurch. 
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The  forms  of  the  arcbiteetural  détails  oermit  ttie  récogniti- 
on of  a  very  free  treatment.   îhe  use  of  eolûnns  became  gêner- 
ai witb  the  northern  nsasters  only  in  the  advanced  Renaissance, 
about  the  middle  of  the  16  th  centary.   They  were  not  adopted 
in  their  claesical  forins,  but  ail  sorts  of  décorative  accesso- 
ries  were  given  to  theni.   The  pedestal  of  the  column  already 
received  ornamental  décoration,  (fig.  380).   The  shaft  was  pr 
eferably  farnishea  with  overlaid  ornamental  work  in  the  lower 
third,  the  remainder  heing  fluted  and  not  seldoai  decorated  by 
arabesques  (Pig.  319)  or  even  spiral  or  lozenge  patteras,  sim- 
ilarly  as  in  Renaissance  art.   As  a  rôle  the  entasis  is  want- 
ing  (Pig,  381);  on  the  contrary  the  frequently  swelled  and  ag- 
ain  reduced  daluster  or  candelabra  column  (^'igs.  311,  338), th- 
, at  already  occurred  in  the  early  Renaissance  of  upper  Italy 
(^ig.  213),  enjoyed  great  favor,  especially  on  the  bay  Windows. 
As  a  rule  the  capitals  were  derived  from  the  Corinthian  capit- 
al of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  yet  frequently  experienced  a  t 
truly  awkward  transformation.  In  gênerai  men  were  satisfied 
with  a  tolerably  rude  séries  of  acanthus  leaves,  from  whicb  é 
grew  the  dry  volutes.   Likewise  the  pilasters  were  treated  li- 
ke  the  coluains,  oiten  oeiné  diffiinished  downward  like  hermes  or 
they  were  entirely  formed  like  hermes.   Tne  letter  also  found 
employment  as  free  supports.   The  comices  aiostly  hâve  a  care- 
less,  heavy  and  frequently  an  entirely  capricious  treataient, 
The  architrave  was  often  profiled  like  the  cornice.  Definite 
oroportions  for  the  height  and  projection  of  the  différent  mo- 
uldings  were  not  adhered  t.o.  If  one  meets  with  a  careful  Grad- 
uation accordiné  to  fixed  canons  of  form,  nearly  alweys  is  to 
be  assumed  the  participation  of  Italian  masters  or  the  direct 
influence  of  Italian  models.  considered  as  a  whole,  the  north- 
ern architectural  works  of  the  Renaissance  remain  far  behind 
the  Italian  in  regard  to  organic  development,  unity  and  in  en- 
closure.   Artists  of  higher  standing,  who  knew  the  Italian  ar- 
chitectural works  by  Personal  observation,  acquired  less  este- 
enî  for  the  native  architecture,  and  at  least  in  southern  Germ- 
any,  they  sought  to  présent  a  substitute  for  it  by  façade  pain- 
ting,  when  they  covered  the  plain  wall  surfaces  by  a  sham  arch- 
itecture animated  by  figures,  or  by  painted  ornaoBental  work. 
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.:  Ib  the  internai  décoration  likewise  the  use  of  ornanaentel  w 
work  is  les8  extended  over  the  whole,  than  concentrated  on  cer- 
taxe  principal  parts.   Tlje  endeavor  to  first  care  for  a  ^ood 
internai  efiect  is  tnereby  diminisëed.   Tne  éreat  halls  of  tbe 
palaces  are  œostly  very  long  and  low  and  are  therefore  oat  of 
proportion  (Pig.  358);  but  as  a  rule  tbey  reacb  a  very  tastef- 
ul  harmony  by  good  lightiné  tbrooéb  ôrouped  Windows,  by  the 
Dsaterials  eœployed,  by  tbe  color  treatment  and  the  charminé 
bandlicg  oi  the  détails,  partioalarly  of  tbe  doors,  fireplaces, 
stoves,  bay  Windows  and  the  like.  In   the  technios,  décorative 
arts  and  tbe  entire  art  industries, ^Kenortbern  architectural 
4  and  industrial  workers  show  tbemseives  to  be  œasters  of  skilf- 
ul  construction,  thanks  to  their  strict  organization  in  tbe  g 
guilds.   Por  the  walls  in  both  the  palaces  and  also  the  better 
houses  01  the  citizens,  wood  is  the  preferred  matériel  in  the 
form  of  high  panelings.   In  the  aaterooms  tbe  walls  were  freq- 
uently  left  white,  but  tbe  doors  received  extremely  impressive 
enclosures.  (B'ig.  313).   Wood  was  left  in  its  natural  tint  or 
but  slightly  stained.  The  enclosures  of  tbe  doorways  and  the 
paneling  in  tbe  ricber  treatment  (9ig.  318)  hâve  an  entirely 
architectural  élévation  with  subdivision  isto  base,  pilasters 
or  coluœns  with  cornices  and  cap  like  a  pediment.   Even  the  r 
rustication  is  not  seldo^  imitated.  (S'ig.  313).   The  bands  and 
framiné  are  then  more  strongly  expressed  tban  in  façade  archi- 
tecture.  Stucco  décorations  coBjmonly  ocour  in  the  palaces  to- 
ward  the  end  of  the  16  th  century,  but  first  in  civic  architec- 
ture in  the  17  th  century,  and  indeed  mostly  in  a  relstively 
simcle  treatment.   If  the  ceilings  are  horizontal,  then  occur 
on  theBî  chamfered  or  moulded  beaœs  as  in  the  middle  âges.   Tbe 
interspaces  are  ple.stered.   With  a  richer  treatment  were  cons- 
tructed  the  wooden  ceilings  imitated  froai  Italy  wfth  divisions 
into  panels  in  tne  lorms  of  squares,  polygons,  cbosses,  stars, 
rectangles  with  rounded  corners  and  the  like,  that  are  connec- 
ted  together  by  beams.  (Pig.  314).   The  panels  and  frieze  are 
frequently  treated  with  animated  ornamental  décorations.   The 
vaults  were  at  first  shaped  still  as  ribbed  net  and  cross  vau- 
Its,  but  later  as  cross  vaults  without  ribs.   Secular  architec- 
ture in  gênerai  made  use  of  then  only  in  subordinate  rooffls  (ov- 
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over  entrances,  vèetibules,  Dassaées  etc.)  and  they  are  then 
The  buildirigs  more  closely  eoproxinRatiiig  the  Italian  tendency 
also  employ  tunnel  vaults  and  dômes.   Thèse  received  ornament- 
al  subdivisions  with  regard  to  the  walls  by  continuing  the  pi- 
lasters  in  cross  arches,  or  in  addition  to  the  éroin  lines,  or 
even  ic  an  entirely  ornamental  treetnient. 

In  the  interiors  oi  the  churches  stucco  found  abundant  emp- 
loyinent.   On  the  same  church  buildings,  that  were  still  desie- 
ned  in  Qothic  style,  the  treatirient  remained  comparatively  sim- 
ple,  To  the  walls  was  occasionally  given  an  externally  conc- 
eived  décoration,  such  as  developed  on  the  contemporary  secu- 
Isr  architecture.   Fenaissence  oilasters  and  helf  coluir-ns,  n 
DOt  infrequently  commencing  at  the  beiéht  of  the  Windows  and 
resticg  on  consoles,  bear  a  main  cornice  from  the  rise  of  the 
net  or  cross  vaults.  (Pie.  315).   The  ribs  were  enlarged  by 
egg-and-dart  and  leaf  mouldines,  pipes  and  otber  Fenaissence 
motives.   In  the  churches,  which  adhère  more  closely  to  the 
Italian,  the  pilester  System  is  comoletely  executed.   4lso  t 
tne  entire  décoration  then  receives  stronger  impulses  from  I- 
talien  art.   The  chief  ornement  of  church  interièrs  lies  in 
the  altars,  rood  screens,  pulpits,  organ  ealieries,  choir  st- 
alls,  tombs  and  epitaohs.   They  are  ail  clothed  in  the  form 
System  of  the  Renaissance,  freouently  rise  to  a  considérable 
artistic  height,  and  net  rerely  are  of  unioue  beauty.   On  the 
choir  grilles  preserved  in  many  churches  also  appears  the  pe- 
culiar  style  of  the  northern  wroueht  iron  tecnnics.   It  is 
characterized  by  round  rods  rollea  in  scirals,  its  numerous 
passes,  by  the  beatiné  eut  of  the  bars  at  definite  and  rythm- 
ically  arrangea  claces  into  flat  décorations  ir  tne  form  of 
grotesques  and  fanciful  animal  forir.s,  and  in  the  endings  of 
sucFi  leaves  and  conventionalizea  ilowers.  (B^ié.  316). 

The  ornament  is  derivea  from  the  Italian,  oarticularly  the 
Lombard  Fenaissence,  that  either  found  entrance  directly  or 
through  Burgundy  and  France,  but  scon  begins  an  independent 
development,  though  varied  in  kind  and  style  as  well  as  in  t 
the  différent  countries.   Tne  earliest  ornamental  form  penet- 
ratiDg  from  Italy  is  tne  aracesque.  (Page  192).   The  Netherl- 
aïKÎiafi  and  particularly  the  Plemish  early  Penaissance  adhered 
so  closely  to  the  ïtalian  conception,  that  for  certain  works 
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one  migrit  peiieve,  that  tbey  were  executed  by  j.talians.   Bes- 
ides  tnere  is  genasal  a  somevihat  dry  treatmant  witn  oroadly 
Dressed  foliacé  and  scroll  work,  toat  playa  around  tha  médai- 
llon arranged  at  fcne  middle  and  the   head  forms  orojecting  in 
stronê  ralisi.   Tbe  same  ornaiHent  ocours  on  the  dower  Rhine 
and  in  Westphalia,  but  there  with  a  soœewhat  more  refined  and 
êraceial  treatmant  of  loriiis.   It  southern  Sermany  the  acanth- 
us  was  partly  tranaferœed  into  iieavy  and  fleshy^leaf  sheaths, 
tûe  sorolls  of  dry  shape  and  mostly  limited  to  one  turn  grow- 
ing  out  01  vases,  dolphins  ana  cornaoooias  (Sasle  and  Augabu- 
rg) ,  pàrtly  was  it  carefuiiy  modeied  in  soiall  and  graceful  mo- 
tives, when  tûe  acantnus  leaf  often  terminâtes  in  small  volu- 
tes, (lîuremberg).   In  tûe  treataient  oi  arabesques  north  Germa- 
ny  is  partialiy  dépendent  on  the  Netherlands  and  Westohalia, 
and  partly  on  south  Serraany.   Besides  the  acanthus  in  the  no- 
rthern  Renaissance  is  quite  coîDmonly  enaoloyed  a  long  stemmed 
and  tdree  lobed  leaf,  borrowed  froai  the  leaf  outline  of  the 
aoanthus.  (2ig»  317).  In  the  much  used  sketches  of  the  impor- 
tant WestPhalian  engraver  Aldegrsver  (1502-about  1555)  this 
leaf  forms  tue  basis  of  the  ornament.   In  the  intarsias  the 
ornament  changes  entirely  into  a  pure  flat  form  and  thus  to 
Moresco  (volume  1,  oage  314),  whioh  already  found  fréquent 
use  in  tne  Itaiian  Renaissanoe.  (5ig.  313).   Nearly  allied  to 
the  ^îoresoo  is  the  overlaid  ornataent,  develooed  about  the  mid- 
dle  of  tûe  lô  th  century  and  most  onaraoteristic  of  the  north- 
ern  Renaissance.  *  It  consists  oî   Imear  interlacings  widened 
to  ûands  and  very  slightly  orojecting,  then  connected  toSetd- 
er  by  stems  and  by  the  nail  neads,  screws  and  the  liRe,  aoce- 
armg  to  De  fastened  in  a  manner  recalliné  oerforated  métal 
plates.  (?iè,  319).   If  the  ends  oroject  and  are  rolled  ud, 
this  produces  tne  rolled  work.  (Pig.  320).   îhis  finds  its  s 
strongest  exoression  in  ornaeental  snields,  tne  so-called  car- 
touches, *  *  where  t«o  or  more  olates  are  laid  over  each  oth- 
er,  are  eut  out  like  overlaid  ornaments  and  aoûear  to  oass  t 
tnrough  each  other.   Stéréométrie  forms  liKe  paneled  ashlars, 
pyramids,  sphynxes,  sDheres,  stars,  grotesques,  masks,  lion's 
heads,  garlands  of  fruits  and  the  like,  there  serve  for  orna- 
ments,  as  also  on  overlaid  décoration.   8y  overlaid  and  rolled 
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oraament  the  foliacé  oraanaent  oi  the  early  Renaissance  is  al- 
>most  anGirely  suoplanted.   îhese  dominated  tifae  minor  arts  in 
wood  and  métal  sculpture  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ornamental 
lorms  01  tde  aroiiitecture,  indeed  until  the  beginnin^  of  the 
17  th  century.   Then  it  passes  into  the  uttly  ôristèe  style,*  ♦  * 
that  on  its  part  forms  a  precursor  of  the  Barooco  style  and 
direotly  leads  to  that.  The  painting  also  makes  use  of  the 
grotesques  (oage  192)  derived  from  Italy,  for  the  décoration 
of  ceilings  and  vaults,  more  rarely  for  the  ornamentation  of 
walls.   Yet  tne  grotesques  did  not  extend  beyond  the  oerman 
States  (Austria  and  gouthern  Qermany),  and  itàere  as  a^pale, 
was  executed  under  the  lead  of  laasters,  who  had  received  th- 
eir  training  in  Italy.  (^'ig,  339). 

*  As  tha  original  oreatop  of  ouerlaii  ornament  ia  to  be  re- 
garded  the  Nuremberg  aoulptar,  form-aatter  and  nnnamental  dr*- 
aftsman.  Fêter  Flôtner,  ij&iîk  whom  the  firat  design  originated 
about   1540.      He  died    in    the   year   1546. 

*  *  çartoaohe   ia  a   paateooard    roll. 

*  *  *  The  gristbe   style   is    al  ao   denominated"  ear  muscle^    st- 
yle.   Binas    it    tramBfsrnêd    the   saholl-l  i  ne   round    forms    of    the 
kumaa    ear    to   frame   and   omaiierital    work. 

Among  arcnitectural  'tories  château  architaoture  stands  iti  t 
tne  first  rank.   In  toe  15  tn  centary  was  comolated  tne  tran- 
sition from  the  csstle  to  the  château;  but  only  in  the  second 
Dali  of  tne  17  tn  century  did  cnateau  architecture  lose  the 
réminiscences  of  défensive  architecoure.   At  first  tne  cnate- 
aus  are  mostly  transformations  and  e^ctensions  of  earlier  des- 
igns,  y'or  new  buildings  the  â^rench  cnateau  architecture  was 
in  gênerai  a  model.   uarger  designs  aimost  always  reçeived 
tio  courts  (iower  court  as  the  external,  and  court  of  honor 
as  the  internai  court);  on  small  chateaus  oen  ware  satisiied 
with  one  court  (court  of  honor),  around  which  on  tarée  or  fo- 
ur sides  are  srouoed  tne  winga  of  the  building.   ?'or  new  buil- 
dings regular  olans  oredorninated,  even  ii  strict  s^n-niietry  be 
not  always  considered.   The  angles  vïsre  accented  by  towers  or 
ûold  l'rontisDieces.   ?or  tne  arranôe.iient  of  tne  éround  clans, 
:''aiso  ;nore  than  Deiore  iras  redard  for  convenience  deteroiiaat- 


ive. 


In  the  mediaeval  castle  passaee  occurred  tnrouâh  tne 
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rooiïis.   Now  passages  ware  arranged,  even  if  not  always.   In 
prinoely  chateaus  men  iatentionally  adhered  to  the  rule,  tbat 
the  apartmeats  occupied  by  princas  should  only  be  reaohad  th* 
rough  rooms  io  charge  of  servants.   In  the  southern  countries 
the  âteat  chateaus  moatly  hâve  a  rectangular  arcaded  court, 
there  one  portioos  as  corridors  form  tne  communications  for 
the  rooms.  (Sig.  321).  But  farftèer  north  the  ohateaus  hâve 
but  little  correspond ing  to  the  Italian  palaces.  To  the  cré- 
ative spirit  even  there  was  wantinô  the  érand  monumental  sen- 
sé peculiar  to  the  Italian».  Only  compare  certain  parts  of 
the  old  pàiace  at  ijtuttgart  with  such  of  Italian  palaces  , in 
order  to  realize  how  far  removed  the  art  conception  of  the 
northern  masters  was  from  that  of  the  Italian  associâtes  in 
time  and  in  art,  how  those  old  and  new  motives  were  mingled 
without  rastraint  and  placed  beside  each  other.  (Pié.  328). 
îndeed  with  ail  simplicity  we  cannot  deny  to  thair  works  a 
strongly  picturasgue  cûarm.  The  Italians  sought  even  to  ele- 
vate  tne  simple  dwellinô  to  a  oalace;  but  in  the  North  even 
the  princa^s  château  retained  rather  the  character  oi  a  citi- 
zen's  house  in  design  and  treatmant.   Tne  ground  story  was  m 
mostly  utilized  for  the  officiai  and  housekeepins  rooins,  tfie 
second  story  for  tne  court,  and  the  tnird  for  the  servants. 
Tne  fûost  important  rooms  were  the  audience  room  with  anteroom, 
the  lastal  hall  and  ths  chapel  of  the  château.   The  nuonber  a 
and  sixe  of  the  living  rooms  were  still  kept  within  moderate 
limits.   oesides  thèse  and  the  halls  only  tne  vestibule,  sta- 
irways  and  entrances  were  artisticaH,y  treated  in  the  forms 
of  the  Renaissance.  But  "one  château  cnapels  mostly  s.tellre- 
mained  Qothic  until  in  the  beginaing  of  the  17  th  century. 
(ffig.  324).  The  citizen's  dwellin^  in  the  cities  of  south  3er- 
many,  in  a  rich  construction,  adhered  to  the  court  with  P08t- 
ioos,  that  had  already  develooed  in  the  Sotnic  period.   The 
ground  story  contains  the  Dusinass  and  warerooms.  The  living 
rooms  are  found  in  the  upper  story;  they  fseguently  hâve  a  s 
spaoious  and  tastefully  treated  anteroom.   In  the  Netherlands, 
in  north  Germany  and  in  Denmark,  the  entrance  doorway  leads 
into  a  high  lestibule,  the  hall,  and  in  narrow  buildings  into 
a  lobby,  that  occupies  the  entire  widtn  of  the  house.   Direct- 
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Oirectly  from  the  vestibule  or  lobby  a  staip*?ay  leads  to  the 
UDoer  story.   Tiiis  is  tpeateci  with  oarticular  attention,  oart- 
as  winding  staips,  oaPtly  as  a  strai^ht  flièht.   Alpeady  eap- 
ly  appeap  pioturesque  designs»   By  thèse  aad  tne  ^alleries, 
whicn  lead  to  the  adjoinioâ  pooins  oi  the  uoper  story,  the  ves- 
tiouie,  alraady  imposin^  by  its  hei^ht,  aaouires  a  very  taste- 
ful  effect.   In  city  halls  the   16  th  centupy  is  esoecially  r 
Pioh.   They  exhibit  the  endeavors  oi  the  oities  to  impressiv- 
ely  tpeat  the  seat  oi  toe  oity  governeent.   As  in  the  âothic 
Depiod,  tûe  ground  stopy  has  lar^e  portioos  and  vaulted  rooins 
for  mepchants;  the  uppep  stopy,  to  whioh  a  great  external  fl- 
ignt  of  stsps  often  leads  (i'ig.  323),  contains  the  âreat  cit- 
issens'  ûall,  rooDQs  fop  the  sittings  of  the  small  and  ths  lap~ 
ge  councils,  rooms  for  writin^  and  for  the  court  of  justice. 
Not  seldom  is  a  tower  conneoted  with  the  building,  as  in  the 
middle  âges.   The  equipiiient  is  frequently  spleadid,  particul- 
arly  in  the  gpeat  hall  of  the  citizens.   The  universities  ore- 
cede  the  other  public  buj.ldings.   In  their  ground  plans  their 
original  relations  to  the  tuediaeval  monastery  designs  cannot 
be  denied.  rphe  buildings  for  co.iitnerce  and  tpaffic,  exchanées, 
(courses),  granapies,  guild  nouses  and  the  like,  are  œostly 
so  changed  intepnally,  that  tneir  original  condition  can  no 
longer  be  peoognized. 

Ohurch  architecture  did  not  attain  to  a  oroper  develoonent 
in  the  northern  Renaissance.   The  violent  relieious  wars,  th- 
at disturbed  the  period,  were  as  unfavorable  as  possible  to 
its  suitable  évolution.   Qntil  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  16 
thjcentury  and  even  later  in  the  1.  tn  century,  indeed  until 
the  end  of  the  30   years*  war,  men  adhered  in  seneral  chiefly 
to  the  Sothic  character,  both  in  pure  extarnal  desien  and  in 
combination  with  Renaissance  éléments.   Tne  groaffd  form  was 
still  the  hall  church  with  choir  aisle  or  a  simole  choir,   ff 
irom  about  1^30  onward  the  Jesuits  develooed  sreax  architect- 
ural activity.   But  they  did  not  transier  the  plan  scheme  of 
the  Jeauit  church  in  Rome  to  the  northern  ohurches,  as  one 
miént  believe,  but  esoecially  in  the  Netherlands  and  on  the 
Rhine  also  built  thrse  aisled  churcnes  after  the  noediaeval 
arrangement.   Thèse  churches  always  oeriBit  tne  récognition  of 
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-  certain  greatness  m  the  architectural  disposition.   Otner- 
wise  the  northern  chuPOhes  in  the  majority  lack  in  design  and 
eqaiDîîient  a  treatment  intended  for  an  inaoressive  internai  ef- 
fect» 

With  new  endeawors  Çrotestantism,  arising  in  the  Renaissance 
pepiod,  took  up  the  plan.   In  the  Qatholic  divine  service  the 
;^-,  of lering  of  the  mass  foruis  the  most  important  part  of  the  ch- 
uroh  worshiD,  in  the  Protestant  the  sermon,  on  the  contrary. 
A  suitable  arrangement  of  the  Dulpit  was  therefore  first  to 
De  cared  for,  and  indeed  in  such  wise,  that  ail  members  of  t 
the  conéreéation  and  fro-ii  ail  places  in  the  interior  of  the 
cnurch  oould  see  and  properiy  anderstand  the  preacher.   There- 
fore tnought  iiiust  be  taken  to  give  the  pulpit  as  central  a  1 
location  as  possible  in  the  interior  oi  the  charch.   l'or  adm- 
inistering  the  communion  was  also  retained  a  restricted  and 
indeed  very  simple  altar  service.  The  Protestant  divine  ser- 
vice tneeefore  has  two  central  points,  to  which  must  be  direc- 
ted  the  eyes  of  the  devout,  the  pulpit  and  the  altar.   Men  h 
had  the  problem  of  so  arransing  thèse,  that  both  could  be  se- 
en  weli  and  at  the  same  time,  whenever  possible.   The  entire 
srcaitectural  design  of  the  church  fiust  be  arrangea  accordmé- 
ly.   Tne  Renaissance  never  reached  a  compleuaiv  satisfactory 
solution  of  tnis  proble'Ti;  perhaos  it  has  not  been  lound  to  t 
this  day,  even  if  some  churoh  buildinâs  of  the  later  time  hâ- 
ve corne  very  near  to  it.   Indeed  attemots  were  not  wantina  to 
take  tne  central  structure  as  the  éround  form  of  the  Protest- 
ant church.   Yet  a  definite  normal  ferm  has  never  been  attain- 
éd.   ?requently  the  orsanism  remains  the  ancient  one,  and  on- 
ly  the  position  of  the  altar,  which  chiefly  appears  as  a  tab- 
le simoly  constructed  of  stone,  as  well  as  tne  always  fixed 
seats,  directed  towards  the  oulpit  and  altar  without  regard 
to  any  definite  axis,  and  the  insertion  of  éalleries  with  si- 
milar  seats  gave  the  interior  a  chanôed  charaoter.   In  the  1 
iate  Renaissance  the  hall  chucch  wita  a  sraall  altar  niche,  at 
wnose  sides  stand  beside  the  altar  tne  pulpit  and  the  font, 
with  the  organ  éallery  at  the  opposite  end,  becarne  a  coinmonly 
occurrinô  for^i  or  the  Rrotestant  House  of  God .  *  The  ground 
plan  thus  received  the  forra  of  a  rectangle,  where  tîhe  altar 
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was  either  plaoed  at,  one  end,  whôse  corners  were  then  âenera- 
ily  eut  oïï ,   or  at  the  iDiddle  of  one  longer  side.  îor  this  o 
plan  the  chaoei  in  the   old  ohateau  at  Stuttgart  (after  1533) 
Decame  typioal.  (Sig.  324).   ît  consists  oi  a  rectan^ular  ùa- 
11  witb  polygonal  bay  window  niche  on  the  longer  side,  in  tb- 
Is  being  tùe  aitar,  Deside  on  tne  angle  of  tne  wall  being  the 
pulpit.   On  the  opposite  longer  side  and  at  the  ends  are  arr- 
angea âalleries.  Thus  tne  requireient  was  satisfied  in  a  pr- 
oper  manner,  that  the  altar  and  the  oulpit  shoald  be  seen  we- 
11  froffi  ail  places. 

*  Bebroase,     the  ekief  Tiaster   among    the  Huguenots   had   ohosen 
for   his  ehapel    at  0har*enton   (page  234)    the  oasiltaan   plan   of 
the   antique  with    the   al  teration,     that  gai  leriea    lu    ttoo  stories 
extenoL&d   around    the   high  central    interior. 

'To  tne  sirnplicity  of  tne  divine  service  correspanded  a  gré- 
ât réduction  in  the  treatmeat.  The  artistic  efxect  of  thèse 
halls  for  preaching  therefore  remained  far  behind  that  of  the 
religious  buildings  of  Oatnolicism.  Gertainly  there  also  or- 
„  iginated  in  tne  Renaissance  some  Protestant  churon  Duildings 
worthy  of  considération.   îîut  Protesàantism  f irst  aspired  to 
grana  and  monumental  effects  in  sosce  structures  of  the  succe- 
eding  period. 

Tne  develooment  of  tne  northern  Renaissance  shows  us,  that 
even  in  it,  as  in  Soain  and  Prance,  GoLnic  and  antique  ornam- 
ental  members  at  first  often  directln  apoeared  together,  were 
gradually  better  conibined  with  contenoporary  additions,  and  s 
slowly  fused  toâetner.   'This  oaixture  of  styles  in  the  native 
art  witn  tne  new  loriii  éléments  dénotes  in  ail  countries  the 
character  of  the  early  Renaissance.  It  corresoonds  in  the  h 
history  oi  the  évolution  to  tne  Quattrocento  of  upoer  Italy. 
its  buildings  are  full  of  picturesgue  charm  and  frequently  w 
with  an  almost  overloaded  decorativi  richness.  In  the  course 
of  tne  13  th  century  the  forms  were  clarified.   About  the  mid- 
r:  die  of  it  is  develooed  the  orooer  northern  Renaissance,  tne 
high  Renaissance.   At  about  the  end  of  tne  century  aéain  occ- 
urred  a  change  m  style.   At  ths  courts  and  the  buildings  un- 
der  their  influences  the  Italian  tendencies  in  their  more  sé- 
vère and  scholastic  conception  acquired  new  poîter  and  finally 


Lne  control.  Tne  laie  Renaissance . conaenced,  Sut  in  the  art 
01  Lne  Deoole,  oartiaularly  in  tùe  ffiore  aistant  orovinces,  t 
tne  Jiediaeval  motives  were  retained  until  in  the  lirst  quart- 
er  or  tne  17  th  centurn,  in  wtaicn  tiiey  coaioletely  disaDoeared 
under*  the  sradually  established  dry  éléments  oi  the  beàinnine 
Barocco  style, 

TI.   'î'-volotion  in  the  Différent  Oountries  and  the 
l^onuments. 

1.   Tne  Netneriands. 

To  the  Netneriands  oelonsed  in  the  13  tn  century,  besides 
the  existin^  kinâdorns  of  that  name  and  of  Selélum,  also  Luxem- 
burg  and  some  adjacent  orovinces  of  France,  being  altogether 
17  provinces,  eacD  one  of  wnich  had  a  certain  independence  in 
its  governiïient.   în  tne  northern  provinces  Dredominated  the 
Serman  lansuaee  and  culture;  in  the  southern  tne  Romanesque^ 
?rence  (Walloon)  had  the  oreponderance.   Under  Oharles  V  (pa- 
éa  34:3),  wno  was  nirnself  borii  and  brousht  up  in  tne  country, 
it  reacned  extraordinary  oroseerity  by  the  flourishiné  coDQine- 
rce  and  industries.   But  under  his  son  Philio  II  oegan  aoout 
1533  tne  insurrection  of  tùe   Netherlands  aéainst  reli.^ious 
and  Dolitical  despotisn,  and  tnen  orit^matea  tnose  lon^  and 
bloody  /vars  for  ireedom  irom  Soanish  rule,  as  a  resuit  of  y?h- 
icn  tne  nortnern  Netneriands  (Bolland)  freed  itseli  iroiii  Soa- 
in,  while  tne  southern  provinces  renriained  unaer  Soanisn  rule. 
îhese  were  held  Dy  Oatnolicism;  but  Holland  became  Protestant. 
Tne  national  and  reliRious  opoosition  between  tne  southern  a 
and  nortnern  Netneriands  likewise  iupressed  itself  on  the  ar- 
chiêecture. 

ADout  tne  end  of  tne  15  tn  century  (about  after  1480)  the 
first  isolated  Renaissance  motives  under  BurQundian  influenc- 
es Denetratea  mto  the  flourisnm^  late  Sotnic  of  tne  Netner- 
iands; but  only  witn  tne  beàinniné  of  the  lô  th  century  aid 
they  acquire  a  creater  extent.   belî^ium  preceded  in  tiae.   Al- 
ready  oeiore  the  ena  of  the  second  décade  buildinés  arose  th- 
ere,  on  wbich  the  architecture  exnioits  the  predominatiné  ch- 
aracter  of  the  Renaissance,   In  tne  thirties  apoearea  an  ear- 
nest  endeavor  for  a  more  severe  arcnitectural  suoaivision,  e- 
ven  if  also  on  tne  whole  only  a  certain  sham  orêanisn  was  at- 
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cxtLamed,  wnicn  was  oroken  Dy  détails  of  indeocndent  création.  1 
The  ornament  (acanthus  arabesaues)  at  about.  this  time  was  al- 
ready  surorisinâly  pure.   About  1540  beéan  a  zealous  study  of 
tne  Italian  theorists,  irom  then  onwards  exoresaed  in  the  ec- 
olasiastioal  and  seohlar  arahitecture,  in  the  former  oartiou- 
larly  by  tne  arciiitectural  activity  of  the  Jesuits,  an  ever 
deepeninp  influenoe  of  Italian  art,  whica  also  continued  wnan 
tne  Delgian  arcniteotare  —  about  1310  —  passed  into  the  Ba- 
rocco. 

'The  forst  architectural  monument  of  the  Belgian  Renaissance 
was  designed  oy  a  Burgundian  master,  auyot  de  Beauregard,  wh~ 
ooi  margaret  of  Austria,  Stadtholder  of  tne  Netnerlands,  took 
into  her  service  for  tne  building  of  her  oalace  at  Mechlin. 
(1517).   The  exécution  was  supervised  by  RoïiDout  Keiderinans 
of  Meonlin,  the  first  irnoortant  iNetnerlanalisii  arcditact  of 
tûe  Renaissance,  but  wno  still  stood  entirely  on  the  staée  o 
01  tne  transition  from  late  oothic  to  the  Renaissance.   The 
palace  is  a  simple  structure  with  soinev^hat  timid  and  predoiïïi- 
nating  â'rench  forms.   îts  oriTicioal  effect  lies  in  tne  two 
great  gables  of  the  iront  and  side  façades.   The  house  zum  G 
.:-  "Grossen  Salin  (éreat  salmon)  in  Mecnlin  (1519)  py  Jan  Borrema- 
ns  fro.T)  Brussels  al  ready  shows  on  its  very  narrow  façade  thr- 
ee  orders  âraoeiuiiy  executed  witi)  rich  ornai'nental  décoration. 
The  beautifal  old  chancery  buildine  at  Bruges  (1535-1537)  was 
designed  oy  Jonann  Wallot  and  built  by  Christian  Sixdeniers 
(Pig,  325),  nas  two  orders  with  stron^er  lines  in  General. But 
tne  cornices  are  still  very  restrained  and  profiled  without 
intelligence.   On  the  gables  the  Gothic  reacts  m  the  curves 
and  the  crockets.  But  the  ornament  scattered  over  the  façade 
(acanthas  arabesques)  is  already  entirely  pure,   fhe  Selgian 
Renaissance  exhibits  its  full  naturity  in  the  stately  city  h 
nall  at  Antwerp  (1501-1535)  oy  Gornelius  de  Vriendt  or  Ploris,  * 
a  Dupil  of  Giovanni  da  Boloéna,  and  Paul  Snydincx.   On  it  the 
ItaliauLsyiDiBetry  is  eoiBbiued  witn  the  nortnern  art  in  design 
in  a  verv:  hapoy  manner.  (tf'ie.  32^).   The  palace-like  façade 
extendin^  in  width  and  broken  by  a  ricnly  subdivided  middle 
projection  has  above  a  portico-liàÉe  rusticated  lower  story 
two  small  pilaster  ordere  restine  on  tbe  oedestals  of  the 
wmdow  parapets  and  a  crownin^  half  story,  treated  as  an  ooen 
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àaliery.   Ttie  stron^ly  asoirine  middle  building  casses  into 
a  tower-likfi  Germination,   The  éeneral  impression  is  entirely 
Netheriaûdisb.   More  détails  in  the  restrained  acadeinio  tend- 
encîy  may  be  seen  on  tbe  justice  building  at  i'urnes  (after 
1613)  and  lallina  in  the  17  tn  centupy.   Its  two  story  façade 
nas  ifl  the  ground  story  the  Doric  and  in  tne  upoer  story  the 
^oœposiBe  pilaster  order  in  noble,  thou^h  also  freely  handled 
treatment.  This  building  is  tne  last  important  work  oi  the 
Belgian  Renaissanoe,   The  palace  at  Brussels  (completed  1564) 
built  for  the  cardinal  and  statesman  Granvella  still  in  the 
16  Lh  century  by  Sébastian  van  Noyen  (died  1557)  and  his  son 
,;V^  JacoD  van  Noyen  (died  lôOO)  exhioits  a  direct  transier  of  the 
Italian  late  Renaissance  to  Belgian  soil  by  the  architects. 
The  elder  van  Noyen  bad  aiade  studies  in  Italy  and  had  pubiish- 
ed  (15Ô2)  a  great  work  with  drawinâs  of  the  buildings  of  ant- 
ique Rome.   The  art  tendency  introduced  py  them  found  no  oth- 
er  followers. 

*  uoroeliiÀS  Floria    ta   desiQriatei    as    tha    tnuentof   o/    the  oar- 
touohe;    bat    the   oaf touche   apueara    to    be   aotiially   of   older*   da- 
te,.     On    the   other   hand,    he    is    the   creator^   of   a   distinct    orna- 
meatal    style,    named   after   him    the   Floria   style,     that    is   char- 
aotefizei    oy    simole  cartouches    in   comoiaation    with   hermes,    f 
festooas,    bands   and    similar  motiues, 

Tn  Rolland  tna  old  traditions  were  longer  and  more  strictly 
preserved.   True  Renaissance  puiidinss  first  originated  tnere 
aoout  the  œiddle  of  the  lô  th  century.  On  them  froai  the  beg- 
inning  appeared  an  eneréetic  striving  for  national  independe- 
nce.   Holland  art  is  an  expressed  assertion  oi  tne  citizens' 
spirit  prevailing  there.   Therefore  it  is  less  idéal  tnan  re- 
alistic  and  oursues  oefmite  external  airas.   If  tnese  are  at- 
tained,  then  a  harmony  in  the  work  is  cared  for  irr  regard  to 
tne  formai  treatment.   And  therefore  its  works  hâve  an  innate 
trutn,  a  strikmg  expression  of  tneir  purpose,  sucn  as  not  a 
always  attained  in  other  cbeations,  in  which  the  endeavor  for 
monumentality  predoininatas. 

In  seneral  arlnitectural  activity  m  tne  second  naïf  of  the 
16  th  cenLury  was  sreater  m  tne  Holland  provinces,  tnan  in 
Lhe  Belgian.   The  Holland  house  as  the  Beléian  showed  a  stron- 
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stron^ly  emohasizecl  vertical  tendency,  indeed  in  a  réaction 
01  tne  Sothic,  wftich  nad  Decofoe  deeply  rooted  in  the  people 
and  haa  produced  in  the   city  delis  works,  tnat  were  no  loneer 
surpassed  in  tae  later  periods.   The  columnar  and  piiaster 
ordars  were  mostly  set  witti  very  aaiall  intervais,   îhey  were 
far  less  emoloyed  in  Rolland  that  in  Bel^ium,  and  indeed  alm- 
ost  entirely  for  oublie  ouildings,  oartly  for  entire  façades, 
partly  for  the  uoper  story  alone,  in  the  latter  case  oein^ 
•sometimes  set  on  projeotiné  consoles.   But  they  never  succeed- 
ed  in  a  satisf acfiory  combination  witn  the  national  lorfus.   G 
(Tiharacteristic  of  the  Holland  Renaissance  is  the  combination 
of  bricks  with  eut  stone,  and  the  stron^  color  effect  produc- 
ed by  the  alternation  of  the  matarials.   Pro.iecting  hlind  ar- 
ènes consiating  of  brich  and  eut  stone  voussoirs,  over  rectan- 
éular  Windows,  horizontal  continuous  belts  and  ashlars  with 
bosses  set  at  the  angles  and  vertical  edges,  wroueht  iron  an- 
chors  as  ornaments,  and  in  the  gênerai  appearanee  a  pictures- 
QU8  and  unsyflimetrical  grouping  with  a  harnnonious  equilibrium 
of  tne  architectural  masses,  animated  outiines  by  fseans  of  t 
the  high  steooed  gable  and  fanciful  forins  of  towers  (consist- 
in^  of  suoerposed  aiminished  iow  stories  with  salieries,  open 
aisles  and  ogee  dômes  are  the  cnisf  charact'-ristics  oi  tne 
style. 

Of  the  more  important  architectural  works,  the  city  nall  in 
tne  Hague  (after  15ô4)  yet  recalls  tne  Italian  Renaissance  in 
its  suDdivision.   Tne  oevelooeo  doli^^od  style  is  exhioitea  oy 
tne  city  nall  at  Praneker  (1531).   But  it  is  sost  strongly  e 
expressed  on  the  abattoir  at  HarlemCl602-1603; • Piog.  327,  323) 
oy  bieven  de  Key  (died  lô2?),  which  like  the  former,  entirely 
re.iects  pilasters,  columns  ana  cornices  in  tne  sensé  of  tne 
classical  treatment.   On  tha  city  hall  at  Leyden  e-recteà  at 
the  same  tir/ie  (1597-1Ô04),  whicn  is  liKewisa  ascrioed  to  Lie- 
ven  de  Key,  tne  imposmâ  middie  buildiné  with  tne  fiisnt  of 
steos  in  front,  pilasters,  columns,  hermes  and  cornices  nas 
a  foriii  treatiTient  allied  to  tne  Renaissance.   ^^ut  the  éeneral 
appearanee  is  entirely  Butcn.   In  the  further  develooraent  %he 
influences  of  classical  art  make  themselves  apparent  in  incr- 
easin.^  measure.   The  pretty  city  hall  at  Bolsward,  Duilt  m 
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1Ô14-1Ô1Ô,  3Û0WS  m  tne  uDuer  story  orooectiné  columns  on  con- 
soles and  a«refuily  desi^ned  oorniceg.   (Pig.  329).   Tne  sha- 
fts  of  the  colu.nns  are  orosaed  oy  intermédiare  belts,  so  that 
tne  face  of  Lue  wali  seems  ûeld  toéetner.   The  leadinî^  maste- 
r^   of  tne  late  Hoiiand  Renaissance  is  Hendpiok  de  Keyzer  (15- 
67-1621),   Affloné  his  works  the  Protestant  cburches  merit  con- 
sidération, whicù  he  erected  in  the  recently  established  oar- 
'ts  of  the  rapidly  growin^  capital,  Amsterdaoï.   The  2uider  ch- 
urcn  was  ouilt  lô03-lôll  and  has  the  éround  forrn  of  a  three 
aisied  rectanâalar  hall  building  with  pulpit  at  the  middle  c 
column.   The  elevated  middle  aisie  is  covered  by  a  tunnel  va- 
ult  with  transverse  arches,  and  the  side  aisles  by  cross  vau- 
Its.   At  one  angle  is  oailt  a  square  towsr  (r?ig,  330).   The 
Wester  church  (lô20-lo3S)  nas  the  same  transverse  design;  b 
Dut  the  tower  oro.lects  on  the  longitudinal  axis.   The  struct- 
ure follows  the  basilioan  scheme  (witn  clearstory).   Kere  the 
Lwo  extreee  intersection  are  extended  as  transeots  to  the  he- 
ight  01  the  middle  aisle,  while  the  Zuider  church  merely  has 
two  transepts  iiidicated  oy  the  heidht  oi  the  side  aisles.   T 
Tne  two  external  longer  sides  were  very  effectively  treated 
thereby.   Tne  arcniteco  wished  also  oy  this  to  emphasiae  the 
transverse  axis  on  the  exterior,  also  accented  in  tne  interi- 
or.   Tne  Noorder  cnurcn  (1620-1523)  nas  the  éround  forrn  of  a 
SreeK  cross  with  low  trianâular  additions.  (3ié.  ^31).   The 
four  free  oiers  suoport  a  central  cross  vauli.;  tne  cross  ar- 
ms  nave  tunnel  vaults.   The  Duloit  stands  at  one  oier  of  the 
crossins.   Tne  seats  are  arranéed  concentric  witn  it,  so  that 
the  diagonal  becooies  the  rflain  axis.   înereby  Keyzer  seutrali- 
zed  in  a  Dold  way  the  disadvantaéss  of  the  cross  oian  of  a 
church  for  oreachm^.   Ail  thèse  churches  lack  éalleries,   T 
Their  arcnitecturel  like  that  of  the  secular  buildings  of  tne 
oiaster  (è'ast  India  Court  m  Aaisterdam  and  k'int  «t  Enkhuyzen) 
a  dry  and  severe  character,  develooed  oierely  with  intelligen- 
ce.  But  yeu  his  school  found  in  nolland  animai-ed  aoDroval  a 
and  wiae  extension,  entireiy  doiflinatmg  the  architecture  of 
the  later  Butcn  Renaissance.   Aoout  tne  middle  of  tne  17  tn 
century  was  introduced  a  new  period  of  develooment. 

iiiore  than  for  its  artistic  and  esthetic  side  the  Netherland- 
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Metherlandish  arcnitecture  of  tbe  Renaissance  aiust  be  esteeni- 
ed  for  its  ^reat  oistorical  ioiDortance,  As  we  shall  see  lat- 
er,  it  exerted  a  determinin^  and  permanent  influence,  not  on- 
ly  on  the  architecture  of  the  adjacent  coantries,  but  also  on 
that  01  the  Serrnan  coast  provinces  as  far  as  to  the  Siasric 
Sast. 

2.   Germany,  Austria  and  Switzerland. 
A.   Historical  Basis,  évolution  and  Style. 
In  the  Deriod  of  the  Renaissance  (after  the  impérial  diet 
at  Ooloône  in  1512),  Germany  consisted  of  ten  circles,  inclu- 
dinê  Austria  with  the  exception  of  the  Bohernian  orovinces,  H 
Hungary  and  tne  southern  Netherlands,  thus  of  small  territor- 
ies,  internally  caoriciously  éoverned  and  externally  weak,  u 
unaer  tne  suDreoaacy  of  tne  emperor.   Under  Charles  V,  the  he- 
ir  01  tne  German-Bapsburâ  and  Spanish-Italian  countries,  Ger- 
many foriûed  a  portion  of  the  Hapsburg  world  eaioire,  and  as  s 
sucn  was  develooed  in  its  interests,   Charles'  reign  (1519- 
155Ô)  was  not  lortunate  for  Gecniany,   He  chiefly  resided  in 
Spain  (page  241),  leawiné  '«ermany  to  the  iiBperial  éovernment 
and  "GO  his  brotner  Ferdinand,  reigniné  after  1d2ô  as  kins  of 
cohemia  and  Hunéiaryt  (tne  later  Soman-German  eniDeror).   While 
he  waôed  loné  wars  with  France  for  the  Dossession  ôf  Italy, 
tnere  occurred  m  Gernany  violent  relisious  wars  by  une   refor- 
mation, and  in  connection  witn  thèse  the  bloody  oeasants'  war 
Droke  out.  îhe  former  resulted  in  the  division  of  the  empire, 
which  restricted  a  peaceful  internai  develooment.   Pirst  aft- 
er the  religious  peace  of  Auasburs  (l55o)  oeéan  an  imoroveme- 
nt,  and  under  5'erdinand  I  (l55ô-15o4)  and  Maxamilian  II  (I5ô4= 
1576)  tne  Gennan  couni^ries  en.loyed  a  period  of  continued  oea- 
ce  and  ot'..hig.h  material  orosûerity,  which  certainly  was  less- 
ened  oy  political  Divisions  and  oitter  reiigious  strife,  not 
only  oetween  Gatnolics  and  Protestants,  but  also  amoné  tne 
Protestants  themselves.   under  Sudoion  TI  (I5  7ô-lôl2)  set  in 
tne  counterreformation,  aiming  on  the  one  hand  at  an  internai 
strengtheniné  of  Satholicism,  and  on  the  otner  to  figntiné  P 
ProtestantisiD  and  reooveriné  tne  orovinces  conouere.d  oy  it, 
and  whose  suoporters  weFe  UPincioally  the  Order  of  the  Socie- 
ty of  Jésus.   ?roai  tne  oDoosition  of  tne  Protestants  to  the 
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suppression  of  their  confession  by  the  Bohemian  king  Ferdina- 
nd (later  emperor  Ferdinand  II),  favorably  inclined  toward 
the  counterreformation,  oriéinated  the  thirty  years'  war 
(1618-1Ô48),  fatal  to  Germany  in  the  hieftest  desree,  by  the 
destcactive  conduct  of  which,  the  Gerraan  countries  were  com- 
pletely  devastated  and  exhausted,  the  poDulation  reduced  to 
a  fourth,  and  tne  ordinary  and  intellectual  civilization  was 
destroyed.   On  the  develoomeat  of  art  was  exerted  a  determin- 
inê  influence  by  thèse  oalàticai  conditions,  deeoly  injuring 
the  life  of  the  people  and  the  mind. 

In  the  eighth  décade  of  the  15  th  century  the  influence  of 
the  îtalian  Renaissance  in  Germany  becomes  perceptible  and  i 
indeed  as  elsewhere  in  tne  works  of  the  minor-  arts,  in  wood 
engraviDés,  on  the  oackérounds  of  oaintmôs,  on  altars  and 
tombs.   Soon  afterwards  Seriiian  mechanics,  who  had  êone  to  It- 
aly  in  tneir  wanderinâs,  and  Italian  architects  and  stonecut- 
tsrs,  who  sou^ht  employaient  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  transf- 
erred  the  forms  acquired  in  the  south  to  the  northern  build- 
ings.  In  the  first  quarter  of  the  lô  th  century  already  ori- 
éinated  certain  works,  in  which  the  Renaissance  motives  main- 
tained  their  prédominance  over  late  Sothic  lorms.   After  1530 
the  Renaissance  increased  its  extend  nortn  of  tne  ûios,  beyo- 
nd  the  Tnurinèian  forest  and  the  Srz  iinountains.   It  exhihits 
froffi  the  Deginnmg  onward  a  mixed  variation  and  a  certain  in- 
clination to  Barocco  foriris.   The  Sothic  réminiscences  contin- 
ued  until  in  the  beêinning  of  the  17  th  century.  * 

*  On  the  Pelles  houae  at  Hurembefg  (1605),  mhoae  faoade  en- 
tirely  oelongs  to  the  late  Renaissaaae  and  alfeady  shows  Bar- 
OQGO  tendenoies,  the  entranoe  and  the  rooms  in  the  gfound  at- 
ory  are  still  fumniëhed  jjiîa  aol  ■a'illi  late  Qothlo  uaulta,  and 
the   paraoets   of    the  court    façades    haue    traoery. 

In  the  seneral  view  oi  Serrnan  Renaissance  architecture  app- 
ears  an  expressed  contrast  between  the  southern  and  middle^a 
ana  the  northern  Serman  orovinces.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  bas- 
ed  on  tne  diversity  of  tne  ch^îracter  of  tne  oeoole,  on  the  o 
otner  on  the  mequality  oi  tne  acceptance  and  influence  of  I 
îtalian  art.   In  the  south,  where  Œec  ware  earticalarly  rec^. 
tive  01  ne?f  ideas  by  the  coifl.iiercial  relations  witn  Venice, 
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Burôundy  and  Soain  by  the   ^reat  .Tiarcantils  associations,  tne 
new  forra  world  foand  entrance  âirectly  from  Itaiy,  and  even 
it  it  lost  mucn  oi  its  purity,  yst  it  suostantially  foroied 
tfte  deteroiinant  of  the  artistic  expression.   The  portai  reor- 
esented  in  ?iô.  332  seems  liKs  a  direct  transplanting  of  for- 
ais from  upper  Italy  to  Austrian  soil.   But  the  north  received 
its  icûulses  only  exceotionally  irom  ftalian  masters.   Almost 
entireiy  they  came  in  an  already  weakened  lorm  and  with  a  st- 
amo  already  in  tne  sensé  of  tne  nortnern  conoeotion,  and  ind- 
eed  only  for  tne  smalier  part  frona  middle  and  southern  Serai- 
any,  but  instead  in  a  broad  strea:n  from  the  Netnerlands.   In 
Doth  cases  it  was  met  as  sometnin^  complète,  tnat  required  no 
further  transioriiation.   Tnerefore  to  tbe  nortn  was  lackiné 
the  perioa  oi  growth,  tne  early  Renaissance,  which  in  southe- 
rn and  middle  Germany  tooK  a  develoonient  similar  to  that  in 
Prance  and  the  wetherlands.   The  early  Renaissance  of  the  no- 
rth must  De  souéht  in  the  Netherlands. 

There  were  some  important  native  masters,  aoiong  whooi  first 
of  ail  were  tne  painter  Hans  Burékmair  in  Auesburg,  the  two 
Hûloeins  in  Auesoure  and  Basle,  and  the  bronze  sculotor  Peter 
Viacher  in  Nuremberg,  wno  apoeared  as  the  path-breakers  of  t 
tne  Renaissance  and  tnerefore  exerted  a  deep  influence.   The- 
ir  endeavors  were  aided  partly  by  the  imoerial  court,  partly 
py  orinces  of  certain  smaller  states,  which  in  their  indepen- 
dence  sou^ht  to  eaual  and  indeed  to  suroass  the  solendor  of 
the  impérial  court.   Tous  develooed  certain  centres  Éor  Rena- 
issance art,  of  which  the  courts  of  the  humane  emoeror  '/axim- 
ilian,  well  inclined  toward  the  arts  and  sciences,  end  the 
PalatiO*  ana  Bavarian  orincely  nouse  of  Wittelsbacher  are  to 
be  mentioned  in  the  first  rank.   But  in  eeneral  tne  princes 
had  too  mucn  to  ao  with  the  reliéious  and  oolitical  tumults 
of  the  tiiûe,  to  De  able  to  adopt  and  realize  erana  architect- 
ural ideas.   The  mightiest  imoulse  to  activity  in  art  lay  in 
tne  citizen  class.   Tnere  indeed  reacted  tne  conservative  se- 
nsé more  stron^ly,  as  it  haa  develooed  m  the  city  commonwea- 
Ith  and  m  the  éuilds.   However  the  citizen  class  already  fr- 
•,,om  tne  Deémnina  took  part  in  the  movement.   The  Puéôer  lemi- 
ly  ia  Aui^sburâ,  for  example,  was  scarcely  inferior  to  tne  cl- 
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class  of  territorial  pnnoes  in  the  enoouragement  or  art. 

Ontil  the  middle  of  the  16  th  century  the  Renaissance  in 
soutnern  and  midaie  Gernaany  permits  the  récognition  of  a  pro- 
gressive adoption,  of  the  new  forai  éléments,  whereby  a  oeculi- 
ar  change  to  a  parer  développent  became  apparent  to  but  a  liin- 
ited  extent.   About  1550  it  oassed  into  the  sta^e  of  its  mat- 
urity.   Already  a  décade  later  on  certain  buildinss  becomes 
perceptiDle  tàe  beginniné  of  a  further  development;  about  fr- 
Offi  1530  onward  this  appears  generally.   It  is  expressed  in  an 
energetic  striving  for  severer  proportions  in  the  composition 
and  the  façades,  and  for  a  purer  treatment  of  the  tnembers. 
The  influence  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  cornes  into  force  in 
increased  measure.   Some  iaiportant  northern  masters,  to  whom 
tne  Renaissance  forms  offered  nothinà  new,  and  who  were  capa- 
ble 01  deeper  conceptions,  went  to  Italy;  there  the  works  of 
the  great  Palladio  made  a  deeo  lOQpression  on  them.   ïherePy 
the  classistic  endeavors  in  the  sensé  of  the  Palladian  school 
also  became  effective  in  Serman  architecture.   Since  the  Ital- 
ian art  about  this  time  passed  into  Barocco,  it  was  unavoida- 
ble,  tnat  also  tne  Ger^nan  now  received  a  strons  Barocco  impu- 
lse.  The  heiéhtenina  of  the  effect,  for  which  men  strove  in 
Italy  with  full  olearness  oi  aim  by  élévation  of  tne  monumen- 
tal expression,  was  sought  in  Germany  in  attainment  by  other 
aieans,  particularly  Py  tne  enrichment  and  overloading  the  dé- 
coration (?ig.  333),  tne  accentins  of  détails,  the  heaping 
up  of  scuiptured  and  ornamental  décorations,  the  fréquent  use 
of  tne  cartoucne  and  the  transformation  of  the  ornamental  mo- 
tives into  the  èristle  style.   Indeed  a  laboring  for  grand 
monumental  effect  in  Qermany  cannot  be  denied:  on  not  a  lew 
Works  was  this  also  attained.   But  the  éeneral  character  of 
the,-period  is  not  determined  oy  them.   The  lofty  fliôht  in 
archiBectural  ideas  and  the  harmonious  perfection  with  a  con- 
scious  aim  in  tne  sensé  of  the  ëarocco  idea  was  not  allotted 
to  this  epocn  of  German  art.   It  rather  maintained  on  this 
stage  its  entire  nature  aocordin^  to  the  character  of  tne 
Renaissance. 

Thus  we  hâve  to  distinéuish  three  epochs  in  the  architect- 
ure 01  Southern  and  middle  Sermany,  the  early  Renaissance  êf 
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about  1500-1550,  the  hi^n  Renaissance  of  1550-1580,  and  the 
late  Renaissance  from  1530  zo   the  end  oi'  tue  SO   years*  war. 
(1348). 

în  north  Germany  tbe  first  influences  of  the  Renaissance  ib 
make  tùeraselves  apparent  about  the  middle  of  the  16  th  centu- 
ry.  They  corne  irooî  tne  Saxon  provinces  and  show  themselves 
aloiost  eotirely  on  the  shells  with  sphères  added  over  the  st- 
eps  of  the  ôables,  in  the  division  of  éables  by  pilasters,  a 
and  on  the  tasteless  pro.lectin^  cornices.   After  1550  begsn 
tne  viotorious  march  of  Netherlandish  art  over  ail  Gerisany 
from  the  Weser  to  the  Danube.   By  the  active  commerce  between 
tne  Hansa  cities  and  the  Netherlands,  that  also  reiated  to  a 
artistic  products,  the  soil  was  already  prepered.   It  is  also 
proved  that  Netherlaadisû  artists  extended  their  activxty  far 
to  the  east.   In  certain  coast  cities,  particularly  in  Danzig, 
Netnerlandisn  art  found  direct  and  unciian^ed  acceptance.   Bu- 
ring  tne  entire  second  naïf  of  the  16  th  century  the  north  t 
then  develooed  an  extremely  strong  activity,  which  continued 
even  into  the  17  th  until  late  in  the  30  years'  war,   It  flo- 
arished  in  the  external  and  also  esoecially  in  the  internai 
architecture  in  much  éreater  richness  than  in  south  Gerioany, 
but  was  already  from  the  beginniné  stron^:^ly  inclined  to  Baroc- 
co  forms,  whicn  witn  the  beginniné  of  the  17  th  century  took 
the  upper  hand,  so  that  they  gave  to  trie  suoceeding  northern 
architecture  an  almost  Barocco  cbaracter;  certainly  this  was 
not,  or  only  exceptionally  expressed  in  grand  Barocoo  compos- 
itions, but  rather  in  the  style  and  richness  of  the  décoration. 

Thus  tne  Renaissance  in  nor^h  ôermany  had  only  two  periods 
of  developiïient  to  be  mentioned,  tfle  nigh  Renaissance  of  about 
1550-1300  and  tne  late  Renaissance  of  1300  to  about  1350. 

In  i-ne  style  of  tne  German  Renaissance  the  cnaracteristics 
mentioned  on  liage  239  oecome  most  orominent;  in  the  early  pe- 
riod  the  restrained  and  purely  external  employinent  of  the  an- 
tique subdivisions  (?is.  308),  and  also  in  the  devsloped  Ren- 
aissance the  long  continued  (until  in  the  17  th  century)  mix- 
ture of  styles  (Pigs.  334,  335),  and  further  the  permanent 
difierence  between  tne  Italian  and  the  northern  art  concepti- 
ons, the  iack  of  érand  treatTient  of  interiors,  the  oicturesque 
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groupin^  of  the  arcbitecôaral  masses,  tùe  accenting  of  defin- 
ite  Darts  of  the  building,  the  steeo  roofs  with  the  high  steo- 
Ded  gablQS,  or  those  bordered  by  oaDricious  curved  forms  (Pigs. 
335,  35ô),  tne  iree  treataieot  oi  columns,  ^il asters  and  comi- 
ces, tne  préférence  for  candelabra  suDDorts  and  herniea,  the 
rich  ornamental  ,  indeed  botii  ^séulptured  as  well  as  painted 
décoration,  uikewise  tûe  internai  décoration  and  the  orname- 
nt  hâve  already  been  lully  descriPed.   Eor  the  works  concern- 
ed,stone  construction  ï?as  intended,  so  far  as  relating  to  the 
façade  architecture.  But  in  Geronan  wèoden  construction  also 
found  zealous  employment.   In  it  tne  old  traditions  continued 
more  strongly.  Yet  also  this  derived  abundant  âain  froiD  the 
treasure  of  forras  of  tne  Renaissance.   Two  Systems  of  constr- 
.-uction  in  it  may  oe  distinguished,  the  loé  and  the  half  timb- 
er  construction. 

&og  construction  is  the  method  of  buildine  in  mountain  rég- 
ions, particularly  in  the  Alps,  their  offshoots  and  in  the  B 
Soheinian  forests.   In  it  the  walls  are  built  of  trunks  of  tr- 
ees  or  hewn  timoèrs  laid  on  each  other.  (?ig,  33c).   Tne  con- 
nection witn  the  adjacent  walls  results  by  dovetails  and  pro- 
jections, so  tnat  8  very  stroné  connection  ts  producHi,   ^03 
Tiost  extensive  use  was  foand  by  los  construction,  as  well  as 
wooden  construction  generally,  on  the  bouses.   The  éround  st- 
ory  of  the  Alpine  houses  is  cniefly  of  stone,  tne  upper  being 
01  wGod  witn  wideiy  projecting  galleries.   In  the  front  are 
the  living  rootns,  in  the  rear  being  placed  the  stable  and  the 
sheds.  The  whola  is  covered  by  a  low  and  strongly  projecting 
roof,  covered  by  wooden  shingles  and  oiten  loaded  with  blocks 
of  stone.   Also  over  the  doors  and  Windows  Siïiall  caps  were 
frequently  placed  as  a  protection  from  injury  by  the  weather. 
ârnament  is  but  sparsely  employed  on  the  Dortals;  window  enc- 
losares,  galleries  and  the  carvinâs  on  the  external  planks. 
'The  Black  ?ores&  house  does  not  essentially  d  if  fer  irom  the 
Alpine  house  in  plan  and  treetoient.   It  nas  on  a  low  stone  g 
ground  story  a  living  story  sheathed  with  boards,  over  this 
being  a  wideiy  projectinê  and  partly  niûoed  roof  covered  with 
straw.  (Pig.  337).   îhe  attic  is  used  as  a  shea.   To  permit 
driving  into  tne  attic^  the  house  has  its  rear  aéainst  a  hill 
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or  an  inslined  driveway.  Décorative  ornaoïent  is  but  very  spa- 
ringly  applied.   Thèse  dweliiQôs  in  the  Alps  and  the  Black  P 
l'orest  hâve  a  very  picturesQue  effeêt  by  the  deeo  shadows  ca~ 
st  by  the  projections  of  the  roof,  the  galleries  and  oaps,  by 
the  warm  tone  of  the  wood  above  the  dazzling  white  plastered 
substractupe  in  the  fresh  green  of  the  mountain  landscape,  w 
with  which  by  the  suitability  of  the  construction  ,  it  appe- 
ars  to  hâve  grown  up.  (B'ig.  337).  * 

♦  We   iiaue  mentioned    ths   arohiteotaral    style    of    the  mountain 
réglons   with    the   half    timbef  oonatrua  tùon   of    the   Renaissanoe, 
ainos    ita  oonatraotion   and   node   a/  deooration    are  auoatantial- 
ly   determined    by    thoae   of    the   Renaiëaanae,      The  exiating   buil- 
dings  alao   aeldom  date  from   an   eavlier    îime. 

Half  timber  work  construots  tha  walls  witn  posts,  that  sta- 
nd on  sills  and  are  tenoned  into  olates  above.   The  posts  are 
stiffened  by  horizontal  girts  or  by  inclined  timbers  (braces 
or  ties),  the  reoiaining  panels  being  filled  with  brickwork  or 
^also  with  straw  œixed  with  clay  and  wrapped  around  sticks.  On 
the  plates  rest  the  beams,  whose  ornamented  ends  generally  p 
oroject  beyond  the  lower  face  and  bear  tne  sill  of  the  upper 
story.  Bence  originated  the  corbelling  of  the  stories,  which 
afforded  statical  advantaées,  while  it  prevented  the  bending 
outward  of  tue  front  walls;  it  likewise  permitted  increased 
use  01  lihe  interior  and  gave  to  the  façades  a  suitable  divis- 
ion oetween  stories  casting  deep  shadows,  at  the  olaces  accen- 
ted  by  Pold  cornices  in  stone  construction,  recalling  archit- 
ectural motives  by  the  corbel  cornice.  On  the  beam  ends  and 
plates,  oortals,  the  corner  and  even  the  middle  posts,  on  the 
window  parapets  and  enclosuras  cound  extensive  eoiployment,  p 
partly  the  antique  treasure  of  motives  in  very  -tastefully  ch- 
anged  wooden  forms  suited  to  the  naaterial,  partie  the  ornaffien- 
tal  riches  of  tne  time.  (Pig,  333).   The  gable  in  inQitation 
of  stone  construction  often  projected  above  the  roof  in  larrv- 
ed  foriBs.   Tne  north  German  wooden  construction  is  quite  reg- 
ularly  executed.  The  posts  are  naostly  uniformly  spaced  and 
are  set  vertically  over  each  other.  The  timbers  and  panels 
hâve  a  rich  décorative  ornamentation.  (?ig.  333).   It  is  less 
severe  in  sou&h  Serraaay.  The  posts  are  very  freely  spaced  d 
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_.nd  xhe  cesm   ends  are  often  concealed  Dy  wooden  comices;.   T 
The  wooden  ftave  less  orojection.   'Tf-e  entire  décorai tion  is  li- 
Œit-ed  to  tiie  curvine  and  crossiné  of  ties,  which  sre  ireouent- 
ly  biTbiïûeô    in  the  foriT'  of  flat  oatterns.   ^s  a  rule  only  the 
corner  posts  &nd  the  enclosures  of  doors  and  windo?»'s  are  orn- 
amented.   At  sorre  ticne  Ifieee  rielf  tiir.ber  structures,  thet  re- 
ached  a  nie^  development  in  Swabia,  in  their  simplicity  often 
ftave  an  efiect,  grand  in  a   certain  sensé  and  frequently  even 
monumental.  * 

*  aalf  timber  oonstfucticn  was  already  treated  artiii  ticall  y 
in  the  middle  âges  and  even  in  the  Germanio  ear-lu  perùod.  In 
Germuny  it  attaineà  in  the  time  of  tke  Renaissance  its  riche- 
8t  deueloptnent,  The  Barocco,  which  worhed  se  much  mith  imi  t- 
atiue  materials,  allowed  it  to  disavpear  under  the  coatinp  of 
plaeteping , 

In  regard  to  tne  architectiirel  wcrks,  whet  we  hâve  saiô   on 
pages  2/7  to  282  on  tne  chateaus  ?cd  other  secular  architect- 
ure, as  well  as  on  tne  Oètholic  end  Protestant  churcn  archit- 
ecture, applies  to  German  arclTitecture  in  its  entire  extent. 
Likewise  in  the  German  Renaissance, château  architecture  stan- 
ds in  toe  loreground.   But  since  in  château  as  well  as  in  ch- 
urch  architecture  native  masters  alte^-nated  with  Italian,  and 
tne  latter  not  infrequently  prédomina te,  the  spécifie  German 
and  the  peculiarities  of  a  definite  architectural  demain  less 
plainly  appear.   The  city  and  private  buildings  exDress  far 
more  than  the  chateaus  the  character  of  the  country.  * 
B.   The  Most  Important  Monuments . 

♦  The   considération   cf    the  monu-ments   of    the   German   Renaiss- 
ance  we  cannot   carry   eut    in    the   previously    employed    séquence 
of    the   periods    of  deuelopment,    àecause    the   Eenaissance   occurs 
i  rregul arly    in    the   German   countries,    vroceeds   frcm   différent 
DointSj    and    the   unified   develovment   of    the    style   clsc    lacks 
like   architectural    periods    and    régions.      By   an   arrangement    a 
aceordinc    to    tke   species   of    the   buildings,     so    thaï   we  may    suc- 
cessively   describe    the  chateaus,    churc hes,     oublie    cuildinos, 
priuote   s  truc  tares   etc.,     the    gênerai    view   of    the    architectur- 
al   activity    in    the  différent   eountries    accord  ing    te    their    ki- 
nds   and    importance,    which   we    hâve    to    emphasize^    wovld    be    ent- 
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entirely    loat,      Therefore  we   eholl    eonsider    the  monuments   ae- 
eerding    te    the   aeparate   arohitec  tarai    reculons,     thereby   retai- 
ning    in   gênerai    the  séquence,    which   is   given   by    the  gênerai 
course   0/  develepment   cf    the  Renaissance   in   Germany   and.   by    t 
the  prédominance   of    the  principal    tendencies. 

Il   the  adoption  of  Renaissance  fornis  south  Germany  précèdes. 
The  rick  oommercisl  city  cf  Augsburg  stands  in  the  first  pla- 
ce. By  its  aniffisted  traffic  with  Venice,  the  earliest  influ- 
ences came  from  Venetiac  art.  Some  important  masters  had  pré- 
parée the  SGÎl.  There  worked  Hans  Burgkmair,  very  gifted  in 
forms  (1473-1531),  who  exhibited  in  his  paintings  the  realism 
in  the  free  conception  of  nature  characteristic  of  the  period 
of  the  Renaissance,  was  indeed  doubtless  in  Italy  before  1500, 
and  introduced  the  new  forms  in  his  paintings  and  drawings  f 
for  woodcuts.  He  can  pass  for-  the  first  German  master,  who 
cj^'aided  the  transition  tocthe  new  style.  Beside  him  worked  in 
the  same  sensé  the  intellectually  allied  elder  Holbein  (about 
1460-1524).  About  1511  orîginated  the  first  architectural  w 
work  CI  tne  Renaissance  in  Sermany,  the  Pugger  chapel  near  S. 
Anna  in  Augsburg.  It  is  kept  in  pure  Venetian  early  Renaiss- 
ance, aside  from  the  net  vaults  coveriné  it,  end  it  is- assâm- 
ed  to  hâve  been  erected  by  a  master  Hieronymus,  trained  in  I 
Italy  and  practically  eiployéd  in  Venice.   Thenceforth  Augsb- 
urg was  the  earliest  centre  and  starting  Doint  01  the  Renais- 
sance in  Germany.  Its  extension  first  occurred  chiefly  in 
Works  01  the  minor  arts,  indeed  principaliy  on  altars  and  to- 
Hibs. 

P'roDj  Augsburg  Bans  Holbein  the  Younger  (1497-1543).,  the  son 
of  tne  one  just  mentioned,  went  to  Basle  already  in  the  18  th 
year  of  his  life,  three  years  later  to  uucerne,  and  probebly 
from  there  "to  upper  Itely.  At  leasx  it  is  to  ce  BtssuDied  witn 
some  certain ty,  tnat  he  visited  6omo  and  iv^ilan.  After  his  re- 
turn,  he  was  e  zealous  représentative  of  the  Renaissance,  wh- 
ose  spirit  he  fully  understood.  But  he  treated  it  with  enti- 
re  freedcm  and  gave  it  an  entirely  German  character  in  regard 
to  ornamentation.  kiikewise  in  this  as  in  his  numerous  desig- 
ns for  façades,  décorations  and  the  art  industries,  the  greet 
painter  snowed  himself  a  talented  master  in  treatmerjt  of  forno, 


to  which  Qerman  art  can  scarcely  show  a  second.   The  Renaiss- 
ance also  took  its  further  way  froin  Basle,  yet  for  the  next 
time  by  the  médiation  oi  the  minor  arts. 

ê'irst  in  the  thirties  originated  the  earliest  larger  archi- 
tectural Works  cf  importance.   In  that  time  the  Bavarian  duk- 
es  coBimenced  tbeir  extensive  architectural  activity.  frons 
1536-1543  the  royal  palace  et  Landshut  was  erected  by  German 
and  Italian  niasters.  The  wing  towerd  the  Altstadt  wes  by  the 
German  masters  Nicolaus  Deberreiter  and  Bernhard  Zwitzel,  and 
it  wes  kept  in  the  early  german  Renaissance.   Likewise  the  p 
porticoTlike  vestibule  witb  the  marble  colnifins  belongs  to  th- 
is  style.   The  three  other  wings  enclose  an  arcaded  court  wi- 
tb Doric  coluirms  and  were  built  under  the  lead  of  a  master  A 
Antonelli  from  Mantua,  a  représentative  of  the  schcol  oi  San- 
micheli.   Not  merely  the  court  but  also  the  rooms  are  very  i 
iaipressive.and  wouid  merit  considération,  even  in  Verona.  The 
mediaeval  castle  of  Trausnitz  near  Landsberg  receivec  about 
1550  the  so^called  ïtalian  building  with  simcly  treateà  pier 
arcades  oi  wide  span  in  the  two  upner  stories  of  the  court 
side.   The  aagnificent  interior  décoration  of  the  principal 
story  ccnsists  of  oaintings  of  grotesques  (Pig.  339),  paneli- 
Dgs  and  lorrfis  of  ceilings  in  an  expressed  Italian  character. 
But  tfieir  exécution  lollowed  leter,  mostly  between  167ô  and 
1530. 

Oomparatively  early  Nuremberg  took  part  in  the  new  movement. 
Tnere  tne  house  architecture  of  tne  citizen  class  reacned  ér- 
eater  and  truly  DODular  development.   The  clan  of  the  house 
follows  the  type  ^enerally  comirion  in  south  Oennany  (page. 279); 
they  hâve  small  widtl  of  façade,  but  impcsing  heigbt  and  are 
very  deep.   Splendidly  ornamenteo  bay  Windows  and  stately  éa- 
bles  form  tne  cnief  parts  of  the  very  simply  treoted  façades. 
The  courts  are  enclosed  by  arcades,  on  whicij  Renaissance  end 
mediaeval  motives  are  combined  in  a  charminé  and  harmonious 
manner.   On  the  Cloth  Bail  mediaeval  and  Renaissance  motives 
are  oalanced;  the  Windows  recall  the  Prench  early  Renaissance. 
j,;jThe  Hirscnvogel  house  of  the  same  time  is  famous  for  its  msg- 
nificent  garden  nall,  designed  in  1534  oy  Fêter  Flôtner  alre- 
adv  ir  mat.ure  and  noble  Renaissance  forms.   The  exterior  bas 
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a  very  pleasin^  siïbelivision  into  stories  and  a   boid  crownine 
cornice;  ttie  aesien  appears  to  hâve   oeen  preceded  oy  studies 
in  upper  Ttaly,   On  the  much  later  four  stcry  'Topler  bouse 
(1590-1597),  tbe  keynote  is  still  eiven  by  the  mediaevel  for— 
ms  on  bay  Windows,  on  the  window  forms  and  the  éable.  (Pie. 
340).   The  Renaissance  obteined  a  coiriDlete  victory  on  the  ve- 
ry famous  façade  of  the  Peller  house  (1-05),  but  botb  In  tbe 
detailB  as  well  as  in  the  éeneral  effect,  Barocco  idess  alre- 
ady  notably  appear.  (^ié»  341;  aise  page  290).   On  the  city 
hall,  beéun  11  yeers  later,  ail  reminiBcences  of  the  middle 
âges  bave  disappeared.   The  elongated  façade  (ffie.  342)  reje- 
cted  columns  and  pilasters,  but  obteined  a  éreat  effect  of  l 
the  powerful  treatment  of  the  portais  and  the  window  enclosu- 
res.   The  arcades  in  the  two  upper  stories  of  the  court  bave 
s   subdivision  by  pilasters.  The  master,  Jacob  Wolfi  the  You- 
nger,  had  made  studies  in  Italy,  probably  in  Genoa. 

A  similar  and  purely  citizens'  art  tendency,  even  if  in  sm- 
aller  proportions,  is  found  iç  the  neighboriné  Pothenburg-o-T. 
Tnere  the  marketplsce  witn  the  stately  city  hall  affords  an 
entirely  charminé  view  of  an  old  German  city.   The  city  hall 
was  built  in  1572  Dy  a  nuremberg  master,  tbe  elder  Jacob  ?Jol- 
fi,  father  of  tbe  one  previously  mentioned.   Tbe  lonp  façade 
is  broken  by  an  octaeonal  stairway  tower  and  before  it  is  pi- 
aced  a  rusticated  arcede  portico  with  a  balcony.   The  isolat- 
ed  angle  is  accented  by  a  bigh  towerAlike  bay  window.  The  ar- 
chitecture of  tjQe  oort-ico  and  of  the  portai  in  the  gable  end 
exhibits  a  certainty  in  handling  Renaissance  forms,  scarcely 
found  at  that  time  in  German  masters. 

In  {îîunicb  ebout  the  end  of  tbe  16  th  century,  Friedrich  Sus- 
tris  and  Peter  Ganaid  were  engaged,  who  nad  been  trained  in 
Vasari's  school  and  représentée  tbt-  Italian  Renaissance  in  t 
the  Netherlandisb  conception.   Tbey  proved  themselves  import- 
ant artists,  who  dominated  tne  forms  with  sovereipn  mastery, 
and  powerfully  influenced  tbeir  contemporaries.  Tbeir  first 
importent  work  is  the  cnurch  of  S.  Michael  (1563-1597),  a  pl- 
an with  a  single  aisle  (Pig,  343)  with  transverse  aisle  and 
a  long  choir  endiné  in  polygonal  shape,  with  three  relatively 
small  side  cbapels  terminatiné  in  semicircular  form,  above  t 
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^   them  being  galleries,  without  a  dôme,  but  with  a  very  happy 
introductioE  of  the  ligin.t,  The  walls  bave  double  tilasters 
and  a  higb  attic;  the  tunnel  vault  is  treated  as  a  coffered 
stucco  ceiling.   The  whole  is  nobly  handled  in  the  Droportio- 
ns  and  doderately  decorated,  and  in  its  gênerai  eifect  is  a 
grand  internai  création.   The  desién  was  by  Sustris,  althou- 
gh  this  cannot  be  proved  without  objections.   Peter  Gandid 
passes  for  the  architect  of  the  impressive  wings  enclcsing 
the  Kaiser  court  of  the  royal  palace,  erected  in  1611-1619 
for  Maximilisn  I.   The  exterior  is  plainly  treated;  the  beau- 

j,i^tiiul  and  rich  portais  of  the  year  1614  (F'ig.  344)  on  the  ot- 
herwise  undivided  western  façade  permit  tne  récognition  of  a 
strong  influence  of  the  Italien  Renaissance.   In  the  interior 
the  stairway  design  and  the  rooms  of  the  principal  story,  by 
the  grand  and  harmonious  proportions  and  the  noble  treatment 
of  the  détails,  hâve  a  distinguished  effect  and  a  sélect  and 
a  truly  princely  ffiagnif icence.  The  Renaissance  perhaps  has 
in  Germany  no  second  work  of  e^ually  perfect  treatment  to  be 
mentioned. 

î^eantioie  Augsburg  had  entered  into  the  tinies  of  the  high  a 
and  late  periods.   In  the  year  1570  Jacob  Pugéer  had  called 
the  Venetiac  Antonio  Ponzano  with  other  Italiens  to  Augsburg 
and  had  a  séries  of  rocms  ir   his  palace  decorated  entirely 
in  Italian  style.  *  But  the  greatest  work  of  Augsburg  archit- 
ecture was  completed  in  the  late  Deriod  by  a  native  anaster 
ilias  Holl  (1573-1646),  the  important  city  architect.   Alrea- 
dy  in  the  17  th  year  of  his  life,  he  came  to  Itsly  in  his  wan- 
der  years,  and  a  few  years  later  he  baiit^là  ois  native  city 
the  arsenal,  that  with  its  tbree  story,  richly  treated  façade 

,j,,^crowned  by  a  gable, al ready  exhibits  a  complète  mastery  and  s 
shows  an  entirely  free  création  with  e  visiDle  influence  of 
Palladian  art.   His  chief  work,  the  city  hall  (1614-1620)  bas 
a  severely  symmetrical  plan.   In  the  ground  story  a  central 
three  aisled  hall  extending  the  entire  length  of  the  buildine 
has  aocut  a  third  part  of  its  width.   Çroni  it  en  the  transve- 
rse axis  to  the  right  and  letf,  stairways  lead  in  two  branch- 
es to  the  upoer  story,  ànd  indeed  to  the  '""Golden  Hall"  extend- 
iné  tbrouéh  three  stories  and  loceted  over  the  lower  hall.  In 
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the  aneles  lie  tirie  "princes'  ciiambers".  The  treataect  is  ext- 
remely  macnificent  and  stately.   Boll  éave  to  his  native  city 
a  grand  epoearance.   Even  his  city  gâtes  exbibit  s  noble  tre- 
atinent,  splendidly  appropriate  to  their  purpose. 

*  The   same  master"   was   aleo    later   ( about    1586)    employed    on 
the   ûntiquar'ium   at  Munich   and    the  grotto  port  ieo   of    the   royal 
palace. 

In  Swabia  is  to  be  mentioned  a  very  early  monument  of  the 
transition  irom  Gothic  to  Renaissance,  the  octagonal  spire  of 
S.  Kilrain  at  Heilbronn,  erected  in  1513-1589  by  Hans  Schwei- 
ner  of  Weinsburg.  (Pig.  345).   Prom  15y9  to  1582  the  old  got- 
hic city  hall  there  was  rebuilt,  Its  lonéer  side  is  turned 
toward  the  marketplace,  and  has  a  high  flight  of  steps  treat- 
ed  as  an  arched  portico,  and  a  grouped  donner  gable  above  the 
lîiain  cornice  at  the  middle.  (ffig»  t883),   To  the  early  Renais- 
sance also  JDelong  further  extensive  new  buildings  added  after 
1537  to  tne  castle  at  Ttlbingen,  whose  principal  wing  contains 
a  great  hall  extended  by  a  large  balcony  structure.  The  pom- 
pous  and  already  stronély  Barocco  front  portai  building  dates 
froni  the  beginning  oi  the  15  th  century.  In  Stuttgart  the  o 
old  château  was  erected  after  1553,  leavine  an  older  winé  of 
the  building.   As  architect  is  mentioned  Aberlin  Tretsch.  On 
the  exterior  by  the  earnest  end  undivided  architectural  mass- 
ses  and  the  strong  round  towers  it  still  bears  the  character 
of  a  castle.  The  court  of  the  château  is  surrounded  by  three 
story  apBàfid^  porticos,  whose  segmentai  arches  are  supported 
by  very  freely  treated  columns.  (Pié.  321).   Particular  inte- 
rest  for  the  history  of  architecture  is  presented  by  the  plan 
of  the  chapel  as  a  narrow  rectanguler  hall,  which  is  extended 
on  one  of  the  two  longer  siies  by  a  polyéonal  bay  niche.  (Pa- 
ge 2B1  and  ffig.  324).  This  chapel  is  the  earliest  church  bu- 
ilding on  Serman  soil,  whose  plan  is  exclusively  designed  for 
the  reouirements  of  Protestant  divine  service.  *'A  masterpie- 
ce  of  a  rare  kind,  that  strikingly  indicates  the  increasiné 
enooyment  of  a  more  cheerful  course  of  life  in  the  sge  of  the 
Renaissance,  was  the  summer  house  (lustheus)  erected  for  duke 
Loiiis  in  1575-1590  Dy  his  arcbitect  George  Béer  near  tbe  chat- 
eau,  end  which  unfortunately  was  torn  down  in  1846,   It  had 
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a  rectanéuler  pian,  an  open  arcade  portico  exteminé   around 
it  externaliy,  ioterrupted  at  tlie  anèles  by  sicall  and  eleéant 
round  towers,  and  at  trie  midole  oi  Ihe   main  façade  by  a  hiéh 
flight  CI  steps,  aoove  which  was  a  portico-like  projection  c 
crowned  by  a  gable  (ffig.  346),  and  stately  éables  on  ttie  side 
façades.   Tbe  ground  story  contained  a  great  promenade  1:1811 
leadin^  ar-ound  great  water  basins,  above  it  being  a  similar 
festal  iiall.   R'or  the  works  on  tiie  suiTiiner  iiouse  under  Beer, 
Heinrich  Schickbardt  (15o8-1634)  faad  also  participated,  who 
afterwards  exerted  a  great  activity  in  Wurtemberg  as  ducal  c 
court  architect.   He  in  Italy  hdô   measured  and  drawn  buildin- 
gs by  Palladio  and  Genoese  palaces.   It  was  allotted  to  bim 
to  not  only  build  anew  cHateaus,  churches,  scbools  and  the 
like,  but  also  entire  cities.   (îo  him  are  attributed  12  cha- 
teaus,  17  cnurcnes  and  a  great  number  oi  oublie  and  Drivate 
buildings).   He  désignée  tne  plan  of  Preudenstadt  in  Swabia 
j  .;-i'or  tne  Protestants  expelled  from  Austria,  and  erected  there 
the  church  (1601-1608)  acccrding  to  a  very  oriéinal  cround 
plan,  wnen  be  arranéed  two  wings  of  the  building  ad.loining  at 
a  right  angle,  one  oi  wnich  was  assigned  to  tbe  men  and  tne 
other  to  the  women.   His  cfiief  work  was  the  œaénificent  Keue 
Bau  Cnew  building)  in  Stuttgart,  later  destroyed  by  lire. 

*  Tlie   chapel    cf    the   château   of   Torgau  dedicated    by   Luther 
in  1544    is    indeed   of  earlier  date^    but    in    i  ts    ground    olan   as 
a   rectangular   hall    with   gai l eries    plaoed    around    it   and    betwe- 
en    the   but  tresses   of    the   vaul  ting,    wae   based    on    the  external 
conditions    of    the   building   of    the  château. 

Of  the  hall  timber  construction,  which  rose  to  high  perfec- 
tion in  Swâbia,  nearly  every  city  possesses  solendid  exainples. 

A.ffionfc?  tilt  ffionuiTients  on  the  upper  Rhine  is  tne  chaucery  buil- 
ding at  Constance  (1592),  worthy  cf  consideraticr/  for  its  pic- 
turesoue  court  furnished  with  arched  porticos  of  wide  span  b 
between  round  towers.   In  Basle  the  pleasiné  façade  of  the 
goldsEitûs'  fiuild  hall  (Geltenzunf t)  (1575)  arranked  in  three 
orders  suggests  the  study  of  the  writinés  of  Serlio.  (Pie. 
347).   On  the  soiriewhat  later  Spieshof  (1600)  is  emoloyed  the 
triple  window  iTiOtive  of  Palladio.   Italian  influences  also  a 
aopear  on  tne  city  hall  at  MBlhausen-i-t ,  well  known  for  its 
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iresco  paintings  in  whicb  tbe  oainter  (*Jhristian  Vacksterffen 
from  Colmar)  in  the  year  1552  imitated  rusticeted  aslUar  work 
in  tjfife  lower  story  and  an   architecture  of  columns  and  niches 
in  the  upper  one.   In  Strasburg  Daniel  Specklin  (1536-1569), 
a  much  traveled  fortification  architect,  designed  about  1585 
the  façade  oi  the  old  city  hall  as  an  entirely  regular  plan 
with  pilaster  subdivision  in  the  stories  graduated  in  height. 
'V-ne   portai  and  pilaster  architecture  approxiinates  tbe  Italian 
form  treatment;  the  gênerai  appearance,  particularly  the  tre- 
atment  of  the  Windows  and  tbe  roof,  bears  the  architectural 
character  of  southwest  Germany.   The  ê^rauen  (women's)  house 
erected  on  the  Mflnster  place  in  1581  belongs  to  the  most  not- 
able balf  tiïnber  worke  in  soutbern  'Berroany.   The  internai  tr- 
eatment  of  certain  roonos  (Pie.  348)  allows  the  récognition  of 
the  prédominance  of  an  architectural  spirit  with  the  aim  of 
a  grand  and  comprehensive  use  of  the  architectural  members  in 
favor  of  a  unifiée  effect.   The  château  at  Baden,  beéun  in  1 
1569  by  Gaspar  ?'einhart,  is  Dc^eworthy,  in  that  in  the  arran- 
gement of  the  ground  plan  care  is  already  thoroughly  taken  f 
for  convenience,  when  the  rooms  are  connected  with  a  corridor 
extending  through  the  middle  of  the  nuilding.   Gd  the  somehe- 
at  iater  château  Gottessu  near  Carlsruhe  (1588-1594)  with  ro- 
und towers  covered  by  dômes,  built  by  a  Strasbure  master,  Pa- 
ul Maurer,  frencn  influences  made  tbemselves  felt  by  the  med- 
ieticn   oi  tbe  margrave  Ernst  Friedrich.  (Pig,  349).  In  Heid- 
elberg  the  house  zum  Ritter  (of  the  knight),  built  in  1592  by 
Charles  Bélier,  merits  considération  on  account  of  its  rich 
façade,  cnaracterized  by  colonnades  and  two  bay  Windows.  îhe 
principal  work  of  south  German,  and  of  the  German  Renaissance 
in  gênerai,  is  the  grand  château  romanticclly  enthrcned  above 
the  city,   It  consists  of  severel  buildings  grcuped  around  en 
irregular  court  epproximating  a  square  in  its  éenerel  form, 
and  thet  date  from  différent  times.   Tbe  towers  on  the  bills- 
ide,  certain  lines  of  walls  and  parts  of  the  structures  still 
pelong  to  the  15  th  century.   The  earliest  ouiloiné  datmê  f 
from  the  Renaissance  oeriod  is  tbe  "Glasg  Mail  Building",  er- 
ected 8Dout  1550  by  Jacob  Beidern.   Of  the  former  façade  only 
about-  a  half  with  the  làgfiias  extending  throuén  three  stories 
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now  reirsins;  dut  even  this  smsll  portion  is  an  extremely  Die- 
turesque  part  of  the  interestine  court  oi  the  château.   In 
tne  years  1556-1563  was  erected  the  Otto-Heinrich  building, 
adjoining  et  a  rigint  angle.   Tne  laffious  façade  is  built  in  t 
tnree  stories  above  a  bi^h  base.   It  has  a  weli  considered 
subdivision  by  lonic  rusticated  pilasters  in  the  lower  story 
(above  wiiicii  is  a  Doric  trielyph  irieze),  Corinthian  pilaste- 
rs in  the  second  and  lîorinthian  columns  in  the  tbird  story. 
(Pig.  350).   The  influence  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  cannot 
be  denied,  and  particularly  cf  tne  writings  ci  Serlio.   Yet 
the  composition  is  entirely  independent  and  entirely  of  Ger- 
man  chsracter.   The  roaster  is  not  to  be  named  with  certainty. 
It  is  assumed  that  tne  design  was  by  an  otherwise  ucknown  ar- 
tist,  the  Ketherlandish  sculptur  Anthony.   Another  Netherland- 
ish  master,  Alexander  Colins,  took  part  in  tbe  exécution,  wbo 
is  to  be  regardeô  as  a  successor  of  Anthony,   ProiB  1601-1607 
besiae  the  hall  Duilding  was  erecteô  the  imposing  and  very  m 
ffionumental  friedrich  building  by  the  Strasburg  master  Hans 
Schoch.  Eor  the  faeades  (Pig.  351)  the  master  adopted  the 
System  of  the  Otto  Heinrich  building,  yet  develoDea  tnem  witn 
a  ireer  and  substantially  maturer  treotment  of  form.   With 
the  eneréetic  accentiné  of  the  structur6l  iramework,  luxuria- 
nt rolled  work  and  cartouche  ornainent,  as  well  as  the  rich  f 
ligure  décoration  designed  by  Sébastian  G5tz  from  Ohur,  is 
combined  into  a  narmonious  whcle  of  rare  worth.   We  hâve  in 
the  two  façades  of  the  Friedrich  building  an  extreirely  inter- 
esting  and  powerful  expression  of  the  German  art  spirit. 

In  Seriaan  Switzerland  the  close  relations  with  Italy  were 
also  effective  in  architecture.   But  the  German  conception 
gives  the  keynote  in  the  plan  and  the  treatment  of  the  façade 
as  well  as  in  the  stone  construction.   In  uucerne' Giovanni  h 
Ltinzo  erecteô  after  15o7  tne  Ritter's  palace  (now  govemment 
building)  with  beautiful  portico  court.   The  city  hall  there 
was  begun  in  1601  and  adhères  more  closeiy  to  northern  art. 
Zurich  bas  some  interesting  guild  bouses.   Likewise  in  artis- 
tic  dwellings  meriting  considération,  Switzerland  bas  a  laree 
number  to  exniPit.   Yet  it  lacks  the  larger  chateaus.   The 
Stockaloer  palace  in  Brieg  (upper  Wallis)  of  1611-1617  consi- 
sts  of  two  tâll  and  massive  structures  connected  Dy  a  loegia 
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and  an  arcaded  court  protected  by  tbree  défiant  square  towers, 
but  it  can  more  properly  pass  as  a  private  house  arranged  in 
tne  grand  style. 

^  In  Austria  tbe  preveiling  northern  art  character,  by  the  v 
vicinity  of  Italy  and  by  the  mixture  of  races  already  inclln- 
ed  in  conception  to  tbe  soutbern  art  feeliné  in  plan  and  form 
treatment,  experienced  a  refining,  wi^ich  is  particularly  to 
be  recognized  in  the  endeavor  for  clarity  and  simplicity  with 
dignified  and  carefully  weiéhed  treatment  of  détails.   In  tbe 
soutbwest  provinces  and  especially  in  tbe  Tyrol  is  coiïimonly 
found  tbe  motive  of  open  arcades  ("peréolas")  derived  from  t 
tne  antique,  which  surround  tbe  marketplaces  and  are  frequent- 
iy  continued  along  botb  sides  of  tbe  adjoininé  streets.   In 
the  late  Renaissance  tbere,  as  well  as  in  soutbern  Bavaria, 
occurs  tbe  horizontal  termination  of  the  façades  instead  of 
the  high  gable.  On  tbe  other  hand  tbe  préférence  for  tbe  bay 
window,  mostly  beeinning  at  tbe  ground  and  extecding  tbrough 
ail  the  upper  stories,  préservas  the  Serman  cbaracter.  Âmong 
tbe  Tyroiese  nobles^  seets  the  restorations  and  new  structur- 
es at  château  Ambras  (after  1563)  take  a  prominent  place,  and 
were  erected  by  the  archduke  Ferdinand  for  bis  wife.  Philipp- 
ine Welser.   The  façades  are  adorned  by  arciûtectural  snd  fi- 
gure représentations,  partly  in  sgraffito  end  partly  painted 
in  fresco.  Besides  other  splendidly  treated  rooms,  the  inte- 
rior  contains  the  great  Spanish  hall  141.1  x  32.3  ft,  (Pig. 
352)  with  very  tasteful  architectural  enclosures  around  the 
Windows  and  the  portraits  of  Tyroiese  princes  and  a  rien  woo- 
deh  ceilinê,   Tbe  externally  tasteless  château  of  Velthurns 
near  Brixen  (1577-1586)  contains  in  its  prince's  apartments 
internai  décorations,  particularly  door  enclosures,  well  pan- 
elinés  and  wooden  ceilinés,  that  beloné  to  the  best  works  of 
the  Renaissance.   In  Salzburg  tbe  bishop's  palace  was  begun 
in  1592  and  was  ouilt  in  an  expressed  Italien  style,  and  like- 
wise  the  cathedral  (1614-1634),  in  which  Santino  Solari  from 
Goffio,  a  pupil  of  Scamozzi,  employed  tbe  ground  form  of  S.  Pe- 
ter's  in  a  free  manner.  The  capital  of  the  Steiermark,  Sraz, 
bas  in  tbe  Oountry  nous  (f,,andhaus)  a  noble  building  of  the 
year  1560  (Pié.  353)  iept  in  the  severe  forms  of  tbe  Italian 
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^';  .^  hiéh  Renaissance.   In  tfae  archduchy  ci  Austris  between  1530 

and  1600  extensive  new  buildings  were  erected  on  the  Schall- 
aburg  near  M61k  witii  a  beautiful  arcade  court,  where  each  two 
upper  openings  correspond  to  one  opening  in  the  lower  story. 
The  columns  are  of  marble,  and  the  rich  relief  accessories  of 
the  upper  gallery  are  aostly  of  terra  cotta.   There  are  inde- 
ed  expressed  hère  influences  of  the  upper  îtalian  style  of 
architecture,  as  on  the  arcade  court  of  the  château  of  Rosen- 
burg  near  Eggendorf  (after  1593),  in  which  the  splendid  stat- 
ues are  likewise  made  of  terra  cotta.  At  the  court  of  Ferdi- 
nand at  Prague  already  froin  the  thirties  of  the  16  th  century, 
an  Italian  artist  colony  was  in  the  service  of  the  monarch. 
The  summer  bouse  .or  Belvédère  on  the  Bradschin  was  built  by 
Paolo  délia  âtella,  and  it  is  a  rectangalar  structure  surrou- 
nded  by  an  airy  arcbed  portico  on  slender  lonic  colunins,  that 
recalls  tne  basilica  at  Vicenza.  Scamozzi  was  also  employed 
in  Prague,   fne  stairway  of  the  Hofburé  is  attributed  to  him. 
The  noble  êarden  portico  of  palace  îfallenstein  (1629),  openi- 
ng by  tûree  arches  on  doubled  columns,  adroits  the  suggestion 
of  Senoese  models.  As  architect  Siovanni  Marini  is  generally 
named.  I  miéht  concur  in  the  assumption  of  Gurlitt,  wbo  dé- 
clares it  to  be  a  work  of  Bartoloœmeo  Bianco  (cage  234).  The 
mausoleum  of  archduke  Ferdinand  II,  erected  1614-1622,  is  a 
genuine  product  of  the  early  Italian  Barocco  style.   Into 
Hungary  the  Renaissance  quite  early  found  entrance  under  the 
favor  01  king  Matthias  Gorvinus  (1458-1490),  who  is  to  be  co- 
unted  among  the  greatest  admirers  of  the  îtalian  Renaissance. 
(To  the  influence  of  Bungary  seems  to  be  due  the  early  cenet- 
ration  of  Renaissance  forms  into  Silesia).  Besides  the  Sieb- 
enburg  château  of  Kronstadt  and  some  noteworthy  chateaus  of 
j/jthe   nobles,  the  Renaissance  oroduced  important  citizens'  hou- 
ses  witn  court  arcades  in  several  cities,  oarticularly  in  Kes- 
mark,  Leutschao^and  S.  Seorgenburé. 

In  middle  Sermany,  Saxony  and  Silesia  take  orecedence.  The- 
re comparatively  early  a  true  architecturel  school  was  devel- 
oped,  which  received  its  impulses  manifestly  from  the  Lombard 
Renaissance,  especielly  from  that  tendency  which  oroceeded  f 
from  the  Certosa  near  Pavia,  and  is  chiefly  characterized  in 
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the  rich  ornamental  work  in  the  pilester  panels,  on  the  archi- 

vGlts,  friezes  and  arch  soandrels,  as  well  as  in  figure  déco- 
ration by  statues,  busts  and  heads  in  meâàilions.  The  monum- 
ents adhère  closely  in  part  to  the  Italian  principles  of  com- 
position; in  part  they  retain  the  late  Gothic  basai  lines  as 
well  as  many  détails  (particularly  the  curtain  arches  in  the 
Windows;  page  96),  and  they  employ  the  Renaissance  forms  for 
portais,  bay  Windows  and  gables.   To  the  latter  kind  belongs 
the  8eorge  building  of  the  palace  et  Bresden  (after  1530),  b 
built  by  Hans  Schickentanz,  from  which  still  remains  the  rich 
George  gâte  (the  forger  portai  on  the  Elbe  side).  (Pig,  354).* 
îhe  main  structure  of  the  palaee  was  erected  after  1547  by 
Caspar  Voigt  oi  Wierandt.  On  it  were  also  employed  Italian 
workjTien.  Of  the  design  of  that  time  is  now  preserved  scarce- 
ly  more  than  the  impressive  court  with  the  stately  stairway 
towers  and  the  open  portico  in  the  middle  of  the  north  side. 
With  tce  more  importent  works  of  the  Saxon  early  Renaissance 
is  counted  tne  eastern  wing  of  castle  Hartenfels  near  Torgau, 
built  by  ôonrad  Krebs  in  1533-163d.   Before  the  court  façade 
is  Dlaced  a  flight  of  steps  and  a  stairway  tower,  in  which  a 
boldly  constructed  and  splendidly  treated  winding  stairway, 
recalls  mucb  of  that  of  tne  château  at  Blois,  and  leads  to  t 
the  opper  story.  (Page  304^*).   The  real  ëhowpiece  of  Sexon^ 
Silesian  Éarly  Renaissance  is  the  portai  building  of  the  Pias- 
ten  château  at  Brieg  (Fig.  355),  dating  from  1552.   Italian 
artists  worked  on  this.   But  from  its  entire  composition  the 
design  is  to  be  ascribed  to  a  Serman  master.   That  likewise 
the  private  architecture  in  this  domain  zeelously  participa- 
ted  in  the  development  of  the  Renaissance  may  be  seen  by  tne 
numerous  and  in  great  part  very  beautiful  portais,  which  hâve 
remained  from  the  splendid  building  period  of  the  Saxon  and 
Silesian  couotries.   About  1560  commenced  for  them  also  the 
high  Renaissance,  and  thenceforth  they  yielded  prééminence  to 
western  and  northern  @ermany. 

*  Compair'e    the  George  gâte  mith    îhe   portai    of    the  eathedral 
at   éomo   fepresented    by  Fia»    212. 

f  *  See   page   304,* 

In  Pranconia   After  1554   originated   the   PlassenPorg  buiJt   by 
Qîargrave  Seorge  F-riedrich  oi   Brandenburg,    a  regular   plan  witb 
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four  towers.   Tbe  so-called  "beautiful  court"  is  surrounded 
by  very  richly  ornamented  pier  arcades  in  two  stories  above 
an  undividec  of  rasuio.jta.î  stoi'.y.   ^a^ivvt-ii  lurt  bas  in  its  ci- 
ty  hall,  erected  in  1570  oy  Julius  Hoiffiaon  from  Halle,  en  ea- 
rnest  and  well  subdivided  building,  wbich  is  worthy  to  stand 
beside  tbe  best  works  of  its  kind.  Tbe  bishoDs'  cities  in 
gênerai  are  centres  oi  éreat  activity  in  art.   In  WQrzburg  t 
tbe  powerful  and  arcbitecture-loving  prince  bishop  Julius  Ëcb- 
ter  of  Mespelbrunn  had  tbe  university  built  in  1582-1591  by 
the  arcbitect  H.  Kabl  as  an  impressive  design,  grouped  around 
a  nearly  square"' court,  on  wbose  southern  side  stands  tbe  uni- 
versity cburch.   Tbis  is  a  three  aisled  building  witb  galler- 
ies  arranged  after  tne  style  of  tbe  cbateeu  cbaoels.   Before 
tbe  piers  are  olaced  tbree-Quarter  coluoins  in  the  well  known 
séquence.   Among  the  Wtirzburfe  bouses  of  the  Renaissance  peri- 
od,  there  œerits  considération  tbe  picturesque  Sandbof,  tbat 
originateo  about  1616,  tbe  résidence  of  tbe  old  patricien  fa- 
mily  of  Sandhof  (Fig.  356).   "j^be  grandest  work  of  tbe  Prancon- 
ian  late  Renaissance  is  tbe  cnateau  at  Aschaf f enburg,  erected 
by  tbe  Stbasburg  master  George  Riedinger  in  1605-1614  for  ar- 
cbbisboo  Johann  Schweikard.   It  bas  o   symmetrical  éround  plan, 
.indeed  produced  under  Prench  influences,  consisting  of  four 
wings  enclosine  a  square  court,  witb  four  Passive  square  tow- 
ers at  tbe  external  angles  and  four  sffteiler  stairway  towers 
at  tne  angles  of  the  court.  An  older  tower  was  included  in 
the  rear  wing.  The  façades  nave  merely  a  horizontal  division 
by  bold  cornices.  The  window  enclosures  aiready  permit  tbe 
regognition  of  strong  Barocco  tendencies.   Tbe  building  bas 
an  imposiné  monumental  effect.   In  Uentz   the  soutb  win^  of  t 
tbe  prince  elector's  calace,  begun  in  1627,  bas  a  very  clear 
subdivision  by  tbree  correctly  arransed  pilas  ter  orders.   The 
décorations  on  the  lower  tbird  of  the  shafts  and  the  other  r 
rich  ornamental  accessories  bave  the  character  of  the  Serman 
rolled  work,  Tbe  architectural  détails  and  partiéularly  tne 
window  forms  were  manifestly  influenced  by  P^rench  models.  On 
the  lower  Bhine,  wbere  xhe  country  shows  so  much  siaiilarity 
to  the  Netnerlands  in  regard  to  climatic  and  liviné  conditi- 
ons, and  where  also  an  active  commerce  witb  them  hed  commen- 
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coHimenced  at  a  very  early  tiine,  the  erchitecture  is  in  close 

connection  with  the  Netherlends.  We  find  hère  as  there  cbie- 
fly  narrow  houses,  mostly  with  three  Windows  and  stepped  gab- 
les,  The  eiaénificent  portico  of  the  city  hall  at  Cologne 
(1569-1571)  was  indded  Dy  a  native  master,  Wilhelm  Vernicke 
(Vernickel),  but  as  its  creator  himself  admits,  it  was  desig- 
ned  not  without  the  influence  oi  the  Belgian  school.   The  pr- 
oud  structure  is  arrangea  in  very  noble  proportions  and  is  d 
distinguished  by  columns  (Pig.  357);  it  opens  in  five  arches 
on  the  lacade  and  two  at  the  side;  it  has  strikingly  pure  and 
éntireJLy  Italian  early  Renaissance  forms.   The  Jesuit  church 
i'at  Cologne  (161B-1622),  probably  under  the  influence  oi  the 
cathedral,  is  still  chiefly  arrangea  in  Êothic  as  a  basilica 
with  slender  round  piliers  and  galleries.   The  net  vaults  re- 
st  on  graceful  corbels.  The  architectural  détails  hâve  the 
character  of  the  late  Renaissance,  the  ornament  that  of  the 
gristle  style,  of  which  it  présents  one  of  the  earliest  exam- 
ples.  ïn  DSsseldorf  the  church  of  S.  Andréas  was  built  in 
1622-1ÔS9  as  a  three  aisled  hall  church  and  richly  decorated. 

North  ^ermany  has  an  architectural  région  in  the  internai 
northwest  provinces  (in  the  country  of  fâdûster,  Hanover,  Brun- 
swick, Halberstadt,  Hildesheioi  and  Bameln),  in  which  the  cit- 
izens'  art  was  very  ricnly  developed,  both  in  stone  as  well 
as  in  wooden  construction.   The  impulses  corne  froni  the  Neth- 
erlands  in  relation  to  the  arranâeiDent  of  the  ground  plan 
(page  279)  and  the  architecture;  still  the  structures  exhibit 
a  strong  individiaiity.  Bere  belongs  the  Rat-catiher's  house 
(Ratteniënger)  at  fiameln  with  a  high  and  fancifully  pordered 
gable  and  luxuriant,  ornamentation,  consisting  of  decorated 
ashlars,  frequently  in  chessboard  patterns.   In  Mtinster  the 
buildings  on  the  arcnitecturally  very  interestinfr  marketDlace 
mostly  hâve  galleries.   On  the  oest  Renaissance  work  there, 
The  Stadtwein  (city  wine)^  house  (about  1Ô15),  they  are  oiiitt- 
ed.   Tne  Krameraints  (merchents*  office)  house  adhères  elosely 
to  the  Netherlandish  Renaissance.  In  Banover  the  stately  Le- 
ibnitz  house  (1ôd2)  strives  for  a  severe  organism  with  regul- 
ar  distribution  of  the  axes.  The  rich  bay  window  rises  from 
the  ground  and  is  a  show  pièce  of  the  Renaissance.   In  Bruns- 
wick on  the  beautiful  Cloth  (*ewand)  house  (1590)  Py  ^îaénus 
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Klinèe  end  Balzer  Kircner,  tbe   antiaue  fornis  with  e  surprisi- 

ng  feeliûg  for  rnytJifliic  proDortions  is  applied  to  tiie  low  st- 
ories  oi  the  iredieeval  structure.  A   ehoice  sfiow  pièce  of  tb- 
;7vis  kind  is  tbe  house  in  ttie   Hohestrasse  at  Minden  (Pig.  35S), 
disticguished  by  tiae  richness  of  its  coluefins.   In  Paderborn 
the  quite  symmetricaliy  arraDged  city  hall  (after  1612)  bas 
two  projections  from  the  main  gable  end  at  both  angles  over 
open  arches  with  a  continuous  séries  of  Windows  in  tne  upper 
story  and  ornaDiental  galleries.  In  Miinden  tne  dry  and  Dold 
lacade  of  tbe  city  hall  (lô05)  bas  a  predominating  Netberlan- 
dish  architecture  on  tne  three  gables  set  side  by  side,  but 
otherwise  an  entirely  German  character.   In  Wolf enbflttel  Paul 
5'ranke  (1538-1615),  an  important  and  freely  creating  artist, 
built  the  beautifui  cburch  of  3.  Maria  (after  1608,  first  coai- 
pleted  in  1660),  which  exhibixs  grand  proportions  as  a  three 
aisled  hall  church  of  imposing  internai  effect.   The  détails 
01  the  gables  arranged  beside  each  otber  above  the  side  aisl- 
es  are  alreedy  given  up  to  a  wild  gristle  style  {¥■!%,   359). 
His  university  at  Belmstadt  (near  Brunswick;  1592-1597)  is  a 
rectangular  building  of  two  high  stories,  staircase  tower,  h 
high  gables  above  the  narrcw  façades  and  three  dormer  gables 
over  each  longer  side,  in  stroné  composition  and  rich  treatcn- 
ent.   Also  the  9ity  church  at  BQckeburg  (1615),  as  wbose  arc- 
hitect  is  named  Adriaen  de  Vries,  contains  an  imposing  Lhree 
aisled  hall  interior,  covered  by  cross  vaults  on  Composite 
columns  (P^ig,  360),  with  well  weighed  and  expressive  décorat- 
ion.  The  lacade  goes  strongly  into  Barocco  and  lacks  tbe  ch- 
aracter of  fi  church. 

In  the  north  êerman  lowlands  and  the  coast  provinces  Bremen 
occupies  a  separate  position.  To  the  old  city  hall  there  LS- 
der  von  Bentheim  (after  1609)  eave  a  new  façade,  before  which 
is  an  arcade  portico  on  Tuscan  coluffins  extending  the  entire 
wiatn,  and  a  projection  risinâ  majestically  over  its  centre, 
i  '^"crowned  by  a  stately  gable,  flanked  by  two  recediné  aormer  è 
éables.   The  whole  exhibits  a  strone  Ëenaissance  architecture 
with  rich  sculptured  and  ornamental  décoration,  already  pass- 
ing  into  Barocco.   Likewise  the  interior,  particularly  the  s 
stairs,  the  corridor  in  the  upper  story  and  the  halls  are  hap- 
pily  composed  and  splendidly  decorated.   On  the  narrow  and  b 
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bigh  Essig  house,  built  about  1618,  much  of  the  clarity  and 
ornamental  effect  is  lost  by  the  lavisû  overiaid  and  rolled 
ornament  dryly  and  obtrusiveiy  scread  over  ail  surfaces  of 
the  façade.  (Pig.  361).  The  city  hall  at  Emden  (1574-1576) 
in  the  extrême  northwest  by  Marten  Arens  of  Delft  was  erect- 
ed  entirely  in  the  Netnerlandish  style.  Ai   Lâbeck  tbe  Gothic 
city  hall  received  in  1570  an  arched  Dortico  with  eoper  story 
and  gable  olaced  before  the  façade,  in  the  year  1594  on  the 
east  side  a  very  rich  and  nobly  treated  flight  ci  steps,  and 
in  1586  an  already  somewhat  dryer  bay  window.   ïhe  form  treat- 
ment  indeed  accepted  Netherlandish  inflnences  but  still  reta- 
ined  a  certain  individuality.  Prom  Lfibeck  spread  about  the 
ffliddle  01  the  16  tb  centary  a  peculiar  terra  cotta  arcnitect- 
ure.  Portai  and  window  enclosares,  norizontal  and  inclined 
friezes,  figure  medallioos,  elso  bases,  capitals  and  cornices 
were  made  of  terra  cotta.  îne  predominating  style  is  that  i 
of  the  Netherlandisi  ëariy- Renaissance.  The  basis  of  the  or- 
nament is  foraied  oy  broad,  dr^  ecanthus  leaves  and  the  treio- 
il  with  steiTi,  whose  point  is  eut  out  in  senriicirculer  form. 
tphe  chief  domain  of  tnis  architecture  is  'vlecklenburg,  and  the 
principal  ouildmé  is  tfie  ''furstenhof "  (prince 's  court)  at  W 
Wismar  (1553-1554).   îhe  broadly  developed  façade  with  the  r 
ricûly  enclosed  triole  Windows  is  subdivided  oy  two  high  par- 
apet figure  friezes  and  on  the  court  side  bIso  by  oilasters 
in  the  two  uoper  stories.  The  entire  conception,  that  produ- 
ces sucn  a  quiet  noonumental  effect,  as  well  as  the  détails  of 
the  architectural  treatment,  also  especially  tûe  portais  (Pie. 
362),  permit  the  assuniption  of  influences  froŒ  upcer  Italy. 
The  great  château  cf  GGstrcw  in  i^ecklenbur^,  built  in  1558-1 
1565  by  i'ranciscus  Parr,  oy  its  érand  plan  of  Davilions,  tow- 
jtand  gables  recalls  the  cnateaus  of  tce  ?rench  Beùaissance. 
In  Berlin  Caspar  Theiss,  a  dudiI  of  tne  arcnitect  of  "ohe  cna- 
teau  of  Torgau,  ouilt  the  electorel  palace  (after  1538),  of 
which  but  lew  retsains  exist.   To  the  city  hall  at  Posen  8att- 
ista  di  Quadro  in  the  years  1550-1552  added  a  noble  tbree  st- 
ory façade, opening  in  continuous  loeeias,  to  the  structure  c 
commenced  in  Gothic.   An  entire  séries  of  importent  buildings 
ie  shown  Dy  Danzié.   They  adhère  closely  to  the  Netnerlandisb 
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art  and  cfiiefly  fiave  Netherlandisb  masters  as  tbeir  originat- 
ors.  The  most  important  iBonutnent  is  the  arsenal,  desiêned  in 
1600  by  Anton  van  Oboergen  from  Mechlin,  and  substantially  c 
completed  in  1604.  It  is  a  rectangular  two  story  structure 
with  sandstone  construction  at  the  portais,  tbe  window  enclo- 
sures  and  tbe  eapriciously  curved  gables  (Pig.  363).  Wbat 
wealth  was  at  command  hère  is  évident,  since  partial  gilding 
was  applied  to  the  eut  stones.  In  tbe  later  works  alto  appe- 
ars  the  classical  tendency  of  the  Netherlandish  Renaissance. 

(i,ikewise  en  adjacent  Poland  the  Renaissance  bad  already  fo- 
und  entrance  to  tbe  splendor-loving  royal  court  of  tbe  Jagel- 
lons  at  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  15  tb  century,  and  bad  been  fav- 
ored  by  tbe  lamily  relations  ©f  tbe  princely  bouse  with  Italy; 
splendid  works  were  produced,  whose  exécution  was  almost  exc- 
lusively  under  the  charge  of  Italians.  Tbe  Jagellon  chapel 
at  the  catbedral  of  Craccw  is  perhaps  tbe  oiost  magnificent 
work  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  nortb  of  the  Alps. 

In  Germany  the  architectural^  activity  also  continued  during 
the  first  half  oi  the  thirty  years'  war  until  about  1630.   0 
Only  in  the  secona  part  of  tnis  occurred  those  misérable  con- 
ditions, whicb  had  sn  uneouaied  national  weakness  and  poverty 
as  a  resuit,  ana  tne  artistic  énergies  of  the  citizen  class, 
that  took  the  lead  in  art  during  tbe  âge  of  tbe  Renaissance, 
and  fvad  developed  such  varied  and  luxuriant  prosperity,  were 
entirely  crippled.   After  tce  war  a  new  period  in  architectu- 
iD   re  also  coicmenced  in  3er!nany,as  well  as  in  the  otber  arts; 
tben  began  the  supreœacy  of  the  international  Ëarocco  style, 
chiefly  supportée  by  the  eadeavors  of  absolute  princes. 

â.  Denmark. 
After  the  so-called  union  of  Oolmar  (1397),  DeniTiark  exerci- 
sed  supreoiacy  over  tbe  three  Scandinavian  kinêâoiris  of  Denmark, 
Sweden  end  Norway,  but  lost  this  over  Sweden  under  Christian 
II  (1503-1523),  which  tben  entirely  freed  itself  irom  Denmark. 
Violent  tumults  in  tbe  interior  and  unfortunate  external  com- 
plications, especially  by  means  of  wars  with  Sweden,  in  the 
lô  th  century  hindered  the  free  and  independent  development 
of  Denmark.   Under  the  long  reign  of  its  brave  and  energetic 
kiné  3hristian  IV  (1596-1648)  occurred  a  national  advance,  w 
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wnicij  was  also  exoressed  in  art.   In  tbe  second  àalf  of  tbe 

17  tb  century  tfais  cootiaued  under  tbe  favoring  influence  of 
tbe  gradually  appearlag  political  quiet.   But  first  in  tbe 

18  tb  century  (eiter  1730)  a  longer  period  of  oeace  was  ass- 
iéned  to  tbe  country,  in  wbicb  by  tbe  practice  of  agriculture, 
commerce  and  manufactures,  it  developed  into  coaiort-and  well- 
being. 

Tbe  Renaissance  entered  Qenmark  comparatively  late.   It  was 
at  first  based  cbieily  on  German  influences,  but  later  was  in 
aliiiost  entire  dependence  upon  Netberlendisb  art,  wbicb  indeed 
in  part  directly  penetrated,  partly  by  tbe  médiation  of  tbe 
norLb  Qerman  coast  lands.   under  tbe  art-loving  king  Sbristi- 
3  ?an  IV,  tbe  Renaissance  style  developed  in  a  manner  cbaracter- 
izing  tbe  Danisb  individiaality.  It  adopted  tbe  érand  lines 
of  tbe  Setherlandisb,  but  worked  in  its  own  way.   Cbaracter- 
istic  for  it  is  an  excellent  grouping  of  tbe  arcbitectural 
masses  witb  a  somewbat  repressed  arcbitectural  subdivision 
and  tbe  adoption  of  early  Rei^issance  anotives  and  décorations. 
Tbe  Banisb  Renaissance  loerits  our  considération;  for  in  its 
Works  it  brings  eut  their  arcnitectural  purpose  witb  particu- 
larly  clear  exoression. 

Tbe  first  importent  work  is  i-be  cbateau  of  Kronbors  near 
HelsingSr  (1574-1585) , a  massive  asbler  structure  witb  great 
undivided  wall  surfaces,  gbouoed  arouna  a  square  court,  witb 
few  but  relatively  laree  Windows  divided  by  aullicns,  ricb 
and  Icw  roof  cornices  and  capriciously  curved  êables,   Tne 
foriiî  treatment  is  expressly  âerman,  and  in  any  case  witbout 
direct  adberence  to  Netherlendish  models.   Tbe  œost  important 
monunnent  is  tbe  cbateau  of  Fredericksborg,  erected  by  Cbrist- 
ian  IV  in  lô02-162r^   It  lies  on  tbree  islands  connected  Dy 
bridges,  tbe  first  of  wbicb  contains  tbe  external  forecourt 
witb  tbe  bousekeeoing  buildings,  tbe  second  tbe  lower  court 
flanked  by  two  story  govern-ment  structures.   On  tbe  third  is- 
land  lies  tbe  main  ouilding  comnosed  of  tbree  wings,  wbicb  en- 
close tbe  court  of  bonor  on  tbree  sides.  (Fié.  364),   Tbe  co- 
urt design  makes  an  imposiné  and  baraionious  impression  by  tbe 
well  weigbed  proportions,  tbe  éreat  tower,  tbe  smali  staimay 
•  towers,  by  tne  open  two  story  arcade  Dorticos  on  tbe  rear  winé. 
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and  by  the  harmonious  treatment  of  tbe  wnole  snd  tbe  détails. 
Tiie  portais  and  the  arcades  exhibit  a  rich  and  strong  archit- 
ecture. (&'ig,  365).  Besides  the  other  rooms  in  the  interior, 
oarticularly  the  Ritter  halland  tûe  chapel  are  magnificently 
bandled  in  the  style  of  the  mature  oorthern  Renaissance.   The 
Creator  of  the  design  is  unknown.   It  is  assumed  that  the  ki- 
Dg  himself  furnished  the  basai  ideas.   In  the  érection  the  y 
younger  Hans  von  Steenwinkel  and  also  probably  the  Netherland- 
er  Anton  van  Obbergen,eiiiployed  in  Danzig,took  part,  Somewhat 
later  was  erected  in  the  same  style  the  considerably  suialler 
but  lofty  château  of  Rosenborg  in  Sopenhagen  (1610-1623).  Q 
Ghristian  IV  directly  busied  himself  with  its  design.   It  con- 
sists  of  8,  rectangular  winé  with  bay  Windows  and  gables  on  t 
the  ends,  a  small  polygonal  stairway  tower,  at  tbe  sides  t»o 
slender  square  towers  on  the  façade  (Pig.  366),  and  a  massive 
principal  tower  in  the  middle  of  the  rear  side.  The  interior 
of  the  building,  for  which  the  king  always  exhibited  a  préfér- 
ence, was  coiDfortably  equipp^d,  but  later  was  much  changed. 
To  the  saïïie  time  belongs  the  E'xchange  (Bourse)  in  Gopenhagen 
(after  1610),  erected  at  the  barbor  by  Hans  von  Steenwinkel 
the  ïounéer,   It  is  an  elongated  two  story  pavilièn  with  a  s 
suodivisioD  of  the  façade  by  hermes,  iœpressive  portais  and 
gables  on  the  front  and  an  aoimated  outline  of  the  roof,  pro- 
duced  py  the  roof  gables  set  along  the  siain  façade  and  the  w 
wonderfully  shaped  spire  of  the  tower  in  the  form  of  four  dra- 
gons*' tails  twisted  together.  The  interior  originally  bad 
two  long  corridors  along  which  were  arranged  sale  booths  on 
both  sides.  The  aiost  mature  work  of  Steenwinkel  is  the  tomb 
chapel  at  the  cathedral  of  Roeskilde  (1617),  impressive  both 
externally  and  internally.  To  church  architecture  was  direct- 
ly transferred  the  style  of  the  château  architecture.  There- 
fore  they  noostly  appear  as  slightly  develoced  oréanic  créati- 
ons; also  they  œake  the  impression  of  a  ratber  timid  ireedooi 
ironi  the  Gotbic.  The  chief  work  of  Danish  church  architectue 
is  the  Trinity  church,  founded  in  1637  iy  Cooenhagen  by  Chris- 
tian IV.  It  is  an  externally  heavy  but  internally  earyest  a 
and  grand  hall  building  with  still  entirely  (?othic  ceiling  v 
vaults.   Over  the  interior  of  the  church  is  found  a  êreat  li- 
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library  hall.  Tùe  remarkable  round  tower  teraiinatlng  in  a  p 
platforsi  was  intended  for  astronomical  observations  (it  ànelti- 
des  a  comiortable  dscendiné  àeiacal  ramp,  wide  enougb  to  dri- 
ve ttp  a  carriage  with  four  horses,  *  Aœong  the  worke  of  tbe 
oitizens'  arcbitecture  the  first  place  is  taken  by  the  so-cal- 
led  "Dyvekes  bouse"  in  .00|>eBiiagen,  built  in  1616  by  the  burg- 
omaster  Hansen.   It  is  a  three  story  structure  with  two  éabl- 
es  rising  oeside  each  other  over  the  longer  façade,  kept  in 
the  Netherlandish  style,  yet  not  without  réminiscences  of  6er- 
man  art,  parî,icu3  srly  of  the  arsenal  in  Danzig. 

*  To    the  monuments  of  Danieh  ohuroh   arehi  teo  ture,    etrietly 
speaking,    also   belengs    the   Trinity  churoti   at   Kristianatad.  ( 
(t»ge  324:    Sig.    369} . 

3oon  after  the  middle  of  the  17  tn  century  followed  the  tr- 
ansition of  the  Danish  Renaissance  to  tne  Barocco  style. 

In  è^orway,  tbat  remained  united  to  Denmark  until  the  year 
1S14,  and  this  time  was  dépendent  on  Benmark  in  language  and 
literature  as  well  as  in  art.^  îhe  primery  conditions  were  w 
wanting  for  a  further  spread  of  the  massive  construction  chi- 
efly  coiiiing  in  considération  Dor  the  Renaissance.  As  a  natu- 
rsl  stone,  chiefly  geanite  difficult  to  work  mas   at  command; 
tne  making  of  bricks  was  limited  to  tne  smaller  région  of  the 
south.  r^onsequently  Norway  scarcely  advanced  Deyond  the  anc- 
ient  native  wooden  architecture,  that  grew  up  with  tne  peéple 
on  the  soil.  Indeed  the  Renaissance  also  tbere  influenced  t 
the  structural  framework  and  the  ornamental  détails.  But  im- 
portant monuments  cannot  be  indicated, 
4,  Sweden. 

With  the  déclaration  of  its  independence  from  Denmark  and 
tne  restoraticn  of  the  national  by  Gustavus  Vasa  (1523),  Swe- 
den entered  on  an  unexpected  advance,  which  orougbt  to  it  a 
very  important  position  aaioné  European  nations,  and  the  impor- 
tance 01  a  northern  great  power  by  the  participation  of  Gust- 
avus Adolphus  (1611-1632)  in  the  thirty  years  '  war,   The  Vasa 
period  —  Gustavus  Vasa  and  bis  immédiate  successors  Eric  XIV 

(1560-156S)  and  Johann  II  (died  1592)  showeô  tnemselves  to  be 
zealous  patrons  of  art  —  so  magnificent  for  the  political  dé- 
veloppent 01  the  kingdom,  was  especielly  favorable  for  tne  f 
flourishing  of  architecture, and  thereby  for  tne  entrance  of 
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tiie  Recaiseance.  In  its  course  may  be  distinguisbect  two  div- 
isions, tbe  early  period  till  1600  and  the  late  period  until 
1650.  Tne  former  corresponds  in  tbe  bistory  of  development 
to  tbe  early  Renaissance,  tbe  latter  to  tbe  bigb  Renaissance.* 

*  The  Sioedish   bâte  Benaîasauee   faite    in    the   pefiod    of   the 
Barooco   and   Rococo  styles.      ïïe   ahal    therefore    treat    it    in    the 
suceeeding  chapter» (Volume  S), 

Tbe  formation  of  tbe  style  was  thus  aubstantially  completed 
as  in  tbe  otber  Geraian  countries.  ht   ieast  on  tbe  more  impor- 
tant  HionuDients,  architecture  was  cbiefly  practiced  by  foreign- 
ers,  indeed  by  Netherlenders  and  Sermans;  tberefore  is  deter- 
minative  sometimes  tbe  Netherlandisb,and  sometimes  tbe  German 
influence.   In  gênerai  tbe  Swedisfc  Renaissance  adberes  more 
closely  to  tbe  SermaniiiàaB  tbe  Danisb.  In  tbe  "early  Vasa  pe- 
(1523-1600)  tbe  mediaeval  mode  of  tbought  still  predominated. 
On  tbe  fe«  churcbes  êotbic  forms  were  still  employed  in  déta- 
ils. Tbe  great  cbateaus  ef  tbe  royal  family  and  of  the  higb 
nobility  were  mostly  compose^,  of  several  wings,  that  were  ûr- 
ouped  around  an  open  court  witb  round  or  square  towers  at  tbe 
angles.  Until  tbe  end  of  tbe  16  th  century  tbe  exterior  was 
enclosed  like  a  lortress;  tbe  wall  surfaces  remained  undivid- 
ed  and  tbe  cbief  weigbt  was  laid  on  solid  bondiné.   Tbe  desi- 
gn of  tbe  Windows  was  still  irregular.  In  tbe  arrangement  of 
tbe  rooffls  and  stairways  little  attention  was  paid  to  conveni- 
ence.   Tbe  Renaissance  was  cbiefly  employed  on  détails,  on  t 
jv^the  portais,  gables  and  on  tbe  décoration.  Tbe  country  seats 
of  tbe  nobility  in  tbe  16  tb  century  were  principally  struct- 
ural groupB  like  great  farmsteads  and  enclosed  by  palisades 
or  bedges.  If  tbey  were  treated  as  permanent  dwellings,  tbey 
mostly  ûad  a  modest  extent  in  the  form  of  higb  rectangular 
stone  structures  witbout  external  subdivision.  Only  tbe  por- 
tais and  gables  sometimes  received  an  architectural  treatment. 
Tne  citizens'  dwellings  in  tbe  cities  were  narrow  bouses  witb 
tbree  or  four  Windows  in  front,  simple  portais  and  stepped  or 
curved  gables  in  tbe  style  of  tbe  iNetherlandisb-cerman  Renais- 
sance.  In  tbe  décorative  motives  was  preferred  tbe  German  so= 
called  Aldegrever  ornament  witb  tbe  long-stemmed  trefoil  lea- 
ves.  (Page  276).  Tbe  later  Vasa  period  (1600-1650)  brings  a 
decided  endeavor  for  regularity  of  tbe  plan  of  tbe  buildiné 
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and  an  appropriate  and  convenient  arranéement  of  rooms.  On 
the  otber  fiand  tbe  care  in  the  treatment  of  détails  is  diiain- 
ished.  Tbe  détails  ever  more  fall  into  a  certain  dryness  and 
tastelessness,  probably  partly  due  to  overoroduction.  iiikew- 
ise  in  tnis  period  the  chief  attention  is  devoted  to  tbe  por- 
tais and  éables.  About  tne  end  of  the  17  th  century  becaaie 
perceptible  numerous  larocco  tendencies  in  the  éeneral  design 
as  well  as  in  tbe  arcbitectore  and  décoration,  besides  class- 
istic  attempts  tn  the  sensé  of  the  Netherlandisb  conceptions. 
The  latter  attained  full  supremacy  first  in  the  second  half 
of  this  century. 

Among  the  DQonuaients  of  the  early  Vase  period,  the  château 
01  Gripsholm  is  the  first  important  work,  (Sôdermanland;  15- 
37-1596) .  It  still  bas  the  irregular  plan  of  a  mediaeval  cas- 
tle  with  two  courts,  stroné  towers  and  undivided  walls  of  red 
j,;;5brickwGrk,  The  water  château  of  Wadstena  (after  1535)  bas  an 
entirely  symaietrical  plan  as  an  unusually  elonéated  narrow  r 
rectangle,  whose  front  side  is  orotected  by  low  and  massive 
round  towers  as  bastions,  ^rorn  about  IdôO  onward  the  château 
of  Kalffiar,  dating  from  the  middle  a^es,  was  chanéed  into  a  m 
modem  fortress  by  extensive  new  structures.   Tne  Duilûinés 
forminé  its  nucleus  are  picturesquely  erouped  around  an  irr- 
eéular  court  witn  round  or  polygonal  ansle  towers.  The  wall 
surfaces  are  undivided  up  to  the  gables.  Stronely  projectiné 
Dulwarks  emoriesize  the  firtress  character.  (Pig.  367).   The 
portais  exhibit  ttt  jàreéoœinent  style  of  the  developed  German 
Renaissance,  yet  nave  a  remarkaniy  5istir!êui3hed  an^^  classic- 
al  exoression.   entirely  olassical  is  the  beautiful  foantain 
in  the  court  (abouc.  1533),  wbicn  olosely  adhsras  to  the  late 
Renaissance  of  uDosr  Italy.  *  In  the  intarior-ia  the  striking 
aoartment  of  king  5ric  XTV^  it  bas  a  inonumental  tendency  and 
is  very  well  preserved  in  its  former  condition.  (Pig.  368). 
It  bas  a  strong  subdivision  of  the  walls  by  Oorintùian  tbree= 
quarter  colamns  witù  heavy  cornice  and  a  magnif icent  ceilinâ, 
oroperly  harnfionized  therewith  in  its  ornaïnentation. 

*  In    the   liorary   of   king   Eria    XTV   was  found    an   édition   of 
Vitruvias'    works,    besides   other   bocks   on    the    l  iteratuife   of   art. 

To  the  later  Vasa  oeriod  Delongs  château  Wibyholm  (comolated 
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132Ô).  wnose  tares  winâs  ars  grouped  around  a  court.   Tne  ar- 

,;  ciiiteoture  snows  a  mixture  of  the  Netherlandish  brick  style 
with  Serman  fornis.  Ohateau  Jacobsdahl  (1344)  bas  a  wide  cou- 
rt, open  in  front,  The  main  buildind  is  subdivided  by  a  col- 
ossal pilastar  order  in  tne  Dutch  style,   The  gênerai  design 
and  architecture  exhibits  nu^nerous  3arocco  tendencies,   Aaong 
the  private  buildings  the  Petersen  house  at  Stockholm,  built 
before  the  middle  of  the  17  th  century,  still  bas  a  façade 
de^eloped  to  the  width  of  a  oalace  with  seven  window  axes  and 
four  stories  (the  uppennost  treated  as  a  half  story),  and  gr- 
aceful  portai  and  gable  architecture  in  the  style  of  the  Neth- 
erlandish  Renaissance,  The  same  character  is  borne  by  a  gro- 
ap  of  narrow  and  high  bouses  standing  on  the  great  inarketpla- 
ce,  which  already  exhibit  Barocco  réminiscences  in  the  treat- 
inent  of  the  portai  and  tne  gable. 

3hurch  architecture  in  the  lirst  Vasa  oeriod  is  best  repres- 
anted  by   the  church  of  3,  Jacob  in  Stockholm  (^fter  1533),  a 
still  entirely  3othic  clan  witn  three  stories  and  six  bays  in 
tne  nave  and  star  vaults.   Ofily  on  the  Dortals  and  tne  gables, 
which  are  treated  like  tne  gables  of  palaces  and  houses,  is 
expressed  the  Renaissance.   The  most  important  church  buildi- 
ng of  the  second  Vasa  period  is  the  Trinity  church  at  Kristi- 
anstad,  begun  in  1313  Dy  king  Christian  IV  of  ûenmark  at  a  t- 
time,  when  the  city  was  still  Danisn.   It  consista  of  a  rect- 
angular  and  wide  three  aisled  nave,  which  at  the  middle  is 
enlarged  at  both  sides  oy  an  addition  like  a  transept.  Two 
rows  of  five  in  each  of  hign  and  unusually  slender  octagonal 
granité  oiers  suoDort  transverse  arches,  on  which  rest  ribbed 
cross  vaults  in  the  oothic  style.   The  exterior  bears  the  ch- 
aracter of  the  Danish  Renaissance  by  tne  combination  of  red 
bricks  with  eut  stone,  by  the  ashlar  angles  and.bands,  and  t 
the  seven  volute  gables,  treated  just  like  those  on  nouses, 
(?ig,  3Ô9).   Tne  architect  is  unknown.   Indeed  there  also  the 
architecture-loving  and  art-loving  kiné  deterirîined  the  domin- 
ating  lines  of  the  design,  The  Riddarsholm  church  at  Stock- 
holm, transformed  from  an  old  H'ranciscan  church  and  extended 
by  the  addition  of  an  entire  séries  of  tomb  chaoels,  chiefly 
possesses  importance  as  the  resting  olace  of  the  Swedish  kings 

(Qustavus  Adolonus  and  others),  as  well  as  of  the  éreat  of  tne 
country. 
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-.  r  V.   RËHAISSANOe  AROHITËCTURg  IH  ENGLAND. 

A.   Historioal  rteveloornent  andi  Style. 

En^land  entered  the  oeriod  of  the  Renaissance  ander  the  Ho- 
use  01  Tudor  (1435*ÎÇ03) .  The  last  qaeen  of  tûat  House,  Elis- 
abeth (1553-1003),  increased  the  prosoerity  of  the  oountry  by 
eoonomical  rule  and  effective  administration  of  justice,  str- 
en^thened  the  sea  power,  founded  colonies  in  îiorth  America 
and  the  Sast  Indiea,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  the  later 
position  of  the  British  monarchy  as  a  âreat  oower,   Under  her 
successor,  James  I,  king  of  Scotland  ( 1003-1625 ),  tne  three 
British  kinâdoms  of  Bnâland,  Scotland  and  Irelang  were  united 
in  a  national  union.   In  spite  of  the  violent  internai  distur- 
bances,  chiefly  owin^  to  religion  and  the  risiné  of  the  peoo- 
le  against  the  réduction  of  their  rights,  and  the  several  fo- 
reign  wars  against  Rolland,  Soain  and  ë'rance,  the  prosperity 
continued  in  the  entire  Vf   tii  century.   In  the  IS  th  century 
England,  in  conséquence  of  its  fortunate  internai  and  extern- 
al  politics,  rose  to  that  posJLtion  as  a  world  oower  dominati- 
ng  ail  the  océans,  whicn  it  has  maintained  to  the  oresent  day. 

As  tne  political  nistory  of  îngland  was  carried  on  quite  in- 
dependently,  tnanks  to  its  favoraole  geo^raohical  location, 
the  individuality  of  its  national  cnaracter  and  its  prominent 
colonial  activity,  so  likewise  the  art  history  took  an  indep- 
endent  development.   At  a  time  in  which  humanism.  Renaissance 
and  reformation  in  other  countries  had  produced  an  alinost  com- 
Dlete  break  with  the  past,  in  tfnglaud  the  sound  oonservative 
sensé  of  the  people  witn  the  tough  force  innate  within  it  lo- 
ng adhered  to  mediaeval  traditions.  B'irst  in  the  second  half 
of  the  lô  th  century,  under  the  reign  of  queen  Elisabeth,  was 
continued  the  mighty  lUover/ient  already  brought  a  century  earl- 
ier  fro.Ti  Italy  across  the  channel.   îhe  Mènerai  conditions  t 
there  were  espeoially  favorable  for  tne  acceotance  of  new  in- 
tellectual  and  artistic  ideas.  'The  conoentration  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  on  tne  English  coasts  and  the  development 
of  the  capital  at  London  as  a  Suropean  market  wpeught  a  trans- 
formation in  the  économie  and  social  conditions.  The  taies 
of  the  wealtn  of  tne  new  world  fostered  not  only  an  adventur- 
ous  spirit  to  the  utraost,  tney  also  contributed  to  an  easy  a 
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and  laviaii  tendency  of  life,   Tne  Enéland  of  oueen  Elisabeth 
was  inferior  in  the  enjoyment  of  life  to  no  other  country. 
Her  aée  was  one  of  tne  most  splendid  in  Snéland's  politioal 
bistory.   ihe  victorioua  contest  with  Soain,  tben  the  éreate- 
st  power,  had  produoed  an  elevated  feeling  of  joy  in  the  nat- 
ional existence,  to  which  its  poet  Shakespeare  (1564-Î616)  g 
'^.pgave  éloquent  expression.   In  nia  works  appeared  the  signs  of 
the  time,  in  the  South  and  also  hère,  mighty  passions  and  af- 
flictions in  suoerhuinan  strength. 

0f  ail  the  arts,  architecture  in  Sngland  was  tnost  closely 
connected  with  the  people  and  the  occurrences  oi  their  lives. 
ffrom  the  great  économie  and  national  élévation  and  the  chang- 
ea intellectual  tendeney,  it  reoeived  the  strongest  icpulses. 
The  rioh  merchants  dsvelooed  the  idea  of  home  comfort  in  the 
satisfaction  of  their  increased  requirements  for  their  dwell- 
ings  in  regard  to  their  location,  number,  size,  arrangement 
and  treatment  of  the  rooora.  fbe  cities  received  a  changed  a 
appearance;  ïhe  rule  of  the  citizen  olass  already  becaone  évi- 
dent in  their  architectural  style.  îne  nobility  lost  its  war- 
like  and  défiant  character.   At  their  caatles  the  earlier  and 
often  gloomy  roonds  arrangea  for  attack  and  défense  now  gave 
place  to  light  and  splendid  porticos.   5'or  the  seats  of  the 
nobles,  as  for  the  royal  court,  the  endeavor  for  comfort  and 
refinennent  of  tne  entire  life  was  deterrninative. 

The  Renaissance  for.ns  occasionally  appeared  already  before 
the  aiiddle  oi  tne  lô  th  century,  but  first  during  the  reign 
of  queen  Slisabeth  were  generally  accepted,   She  indeed  gave 
but  unifflportant  architectural  commissions  (gallery  in  Windsor), 
but  supplied  the  nobility  with  animated  impulses  for  the  ére- 
ction of  Dalaces  and  country  seats,   The  -ad va ne em en t  of  the 
Renaissance  was  based  more  on  loreign  influences -and  theoret- 
ical  studies,  than  on  an  innate  art  sensé.   Already  Bolbein 
the  Younger  (page  29S)  contributed  on  his  first  jounney  to  E 
England  (152ô)  and  later  during  his  permanent  stay  there  (af- 
ter  1532)  much  to  the  Knowledge  of  tne  new  style  and  to  its 
extension.   In  tne  year  1533  an  Snélisnman,  John  Shute,  after 
having  been  in  Italy,  oublished  the  first  Snélish  work  on  the 
columnar  orders;  later  tne  writings  of  PhilioerL  de  l'Grfne 
were  also  translated  into  Snslisn. 
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As  in  ail  nortnern  countries,  tne  Renaissance  éléments  first 
appeared  as  added  ornamental  forma,  vrithout  substantially  ch~ 
anging  the  mediaeval  system  of  construction.   îhus  originated 
a  pioturesque  and  very  charoiing  mixture  of  tne  Renaissance  w 
with  the  Tudor  style,  in  which  the  mediaeval  motives  were  gr- 
adually  suppressea,  vrhile  those  of  the  Renaissance  exoerieno- 
ed  an  increasing  refinement.  Under  Jatnes  I  (1603-1625)  the 
treaCment  oi'  lorms  was  already  tolerably  Dure,  even  if  the 
mediaeval  mode  still  reacted.   Sut  under  his  successor  Charl- 
es I  (1625-1649)  the  Renaissance  Dredominated  in  its  entire 
purity.  The  art-loving  king  maintained  intimate  relations  w 
with  two  9utch  painters,  Rubens  and  Vandyke,  even  collected 
art  treasures,  and  was  incliaed  to  Romanism  as  in  his  politi- 
cal  and  religious  opinions,  so  tha"0  the  Renaissance  found  in 
hiifl  a  zealous  patron.   In  tne  second  half  of  the  17  th  centu- 
ry  (after  lô65)  aopeared  a  strong  theoretical  tendency  in  ®n- 
glish  architecture,  that  continued  until  the  beginning  of  Ne- 
oclassicism  (middle  of  the  1^  th  century), 

Accordingly  three  periods  are  to  be  distinguished  in  the  e 
évolution  of  the  Snglish  Renaissance,  the  early  Renaissance 
of  about  1560-1S25  —  the  Snglish  subdivids  this  oeriod  into 
two  sections,  those  of  the  Elisabethan  and  of  the  Jacobean 
styles  f   —  the  high  Renaissance  fro-c  1625  to  1665,  and  the 
late  Renaissance  from  1665  to  1750»   îhe  latter  period  falls 
entirely  in  the  time  of  the  Barocco  and  Rococo  styles. 

*  In  Englaad  after  the  French  example,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Renaissanoe  the  distinct  style  tendeno  ies  of  English 
architecture  mère  named   after    the  monarchs    then   reigning , 

In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  style,  the  early  Renaiss- 
ance is  particularly  interesting,  since  it  bears  an  indeoend- 
ent  and  entirely  national  character.   It  is  most  clearly  exp- 
ressed  on  the  palaces  and  the  country  seats  of  the  nobility. 
The  Snglish  country  seat  préserves  the  fiatiofial  .tradition  and 
thereby  differs  as  much  from  the  Italian  palaces  as  fronn  the 
Prench  chateaus.   It  was  located  in  the  green  landscape  as  if 
it  had  grown  there,  so  that  it  mignt  afford  as  many  and  as  c 
charming  views  of  the  park  as  possible.   Men  thereiore  arran- 
ged,  in  order  to  also  provide  side  Windows  for  the  more  impo- 
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>(;;' important  rooms,  several  projections  and  reoeasions  in  toe 

ground  plan,  uithout  taking  thorough  care  for  the  development 
of  a  façade  in  a  plane,  and  chiefly  sought  to  obtain  pictures- 
Que  effects.   On  thèse  priaciples  could  be  developed  no  fixed 
architectural  System.  îor  the  extensive  structures  the  grou- 
nd  plan  éenerally  shows  an  arrangement  of  three  wings  of  the 
building  in  the  form  of  a  ^atin  H.  Great  and  well  iiénted 
entrance  halls,  spacious  and  richly  treated  stairways  (i'ig. 
370),  long  and  wide  ^alleries  are  the  rooms  preferred  by  loc- 
ation and  treatment.  Around  thein  are  grouoed  the  proper  liv- 
ing  apartments  and  the  subordinate  rooms.  The  stairs  were  c 
generally  oonstructed  of  woodj  they  hâve  richly  carved  raili- 
ngs.  In  the  livins  rooms  (Sig,  371)  the  colossal  mantle  for- 
ais the  principal  object  of  the  décoration  and  not  seldom  ext- 
ends  froffl  floor  to  ceiling.  'ïhe  bay  Windows  and  walls  were 
preferably  covered  by  fiaely  treated  wooden  paneling,  freq- 
uently  for  the  entire  height  of  the  walls.  S?or  the  ceiling 
in  a  striking  way  wooden  construction  was  but  seldom  chosen; 
stucco  was  preferred,  indeed  as  an  innovation  on  the  former 
mode  of  treatment,  and  to  which  was  given  a  subdivision  into 
small  panels  by  curved  projecting  mouldings,  with  rosettes  a 
and  sometimes  even  hanging  pendants  (in  imitation  of  the  late 
Sothic  pendants)  at  the  intersections  of  the  bands.  On  the 
exterior  the  characteristic  marks  consist  of  porticos  with 
colufflns  and  richly  treated  heraldic  ornamentation,  later  in 
several  storied  and  portai  structures  rising  like  towers  wi- 
th columns  set  in  oairs  (5'ig.  37©},  very  large  Windows  divid- 
ed  by  several  mullions  and  cross  bars,  the  bay  window  witn  m 
œullions,  oerforated  balustrades,  simple  narrow  carved  gables, 
behind  them  being  concealed  the  roofs,  bay  and  bell  turrets, 
and  numerous  strongly  acoented  chiiineys,  mostly  in  the  form 
of  coiamns  (iig.  372).   In  tne  détails  is  found  a  bold  combi- 
5^  nation  of  inorgaoic  forms  (Tudor  and  pointed  Windows  are  not 
seldom  flanked  Dy  Renaissance  pilasters,  classical  window  en- 
closures  cling  oeneatn  Gothic  gables:  yet  a  certain  unity  ean- 
not  be  denied  to  the  whole,  so  that  a  tasteful  efiact  is  pro- 
duced.   After  the  forms  of  détails  had  also  become  clarified 
and  complète  purity  had  been  won  (about  1300),  the  Gothic  st- 
ill  influenced  tne  arranganient  of  the  members  and  the  extended 
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proportions  (Pigs.  373,  378).   The  arnount  of  atone  and  stuoco 
décoration  at  first  seems  to  hâve  been  chiefly  foliacé  in  the 
hollows  and  friezea,  and  it  is  very  3imilar  in  modeling  to  t>h- 
at  of  tûe  Prencn  Renaissance  of  Francis  T;  later  it  passes  in- 
to  the  style  of  the  Serman  overlaid  and  rolled  work. 

The  chateaus  mostly  rise  from  éreat  terraces,  from  which  s 
stepg  lead  down  into  the  lower  ornamental  gardens,  laid  ont 
in  the  Italian  taste,  which  in  their  turn  were  aéain  enclosed 
from  the  external  park  by  fine  ornamental  grilles.  Besides 
stone  construction  in  the  Snglish  early  Renaissance  wood  con- 
struction also  was  highly  developed.   Not  only  in  the  country 
but  also  in  tne  cities  are  preserved  a  great  number  of  charai- 
ing  monuments,  thanks  to  the  durability  of  the  materials  (mo- 
stly walnut  or  oak).  On  the  houses  the  greater  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  façade  is  oocupied  by  Windows,  frequently  so 
much  so  that  the  front  walls  appear  to  be  constructed  of  wood- 
en  framework  witn  glass  panels.   The  country  seats  as  a  rule 
do  not  exceed  two  stories.  ^t  in  the  cities  the  wooden  hou- 
ses ûave  several  stories  projecting  beyond  each  other  with 
bay  Windows  and  steeo  gables.  The  effeot  is  based  on  the  pr- 
ODortiona  of  the  openings  to  the  wall  surf-^ces,  and  m  tnese 
on  the  alternation  of  woodwork  and  olastered  surfaces,   Qnar- 
acteristic  is  the  oarallel  portions  of  the  vertical  posts 
and  of  tne  oblique  ties,  repeated  with  sucn  narrow  intervais, 
that  only  a  narrow  strip  of  wall  lies  between  them,  about  the 
width  of  the  timbers.  Otherwise  the  chief  décoration  is  for- 
med  by  crossed  circular  and  quatrefoil  eut  timbers  (page  33; 
S'ig.  374).  Surface  ornâments  likewisi  occur  generally,  but 
actual  Works  of  tne  sculotor  are  rare. 

The  ilisabethan  style  also  continued  under  the  reién  of  Ja- 
mes I  (1Ô03-16S5),  indeed  with  increasing  refinement.  With 
the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  17  th  century,  the  style 
matured  into  the  high  Renaissance.   The  Italian  séries  of  fo- 
rms  was  adopted  witn  ail  its  conséquences,  under  the  lead  of 
}â  great  master  trained  in  Italy,  indeed  in  the  conception  rep- 
resented  by  Balladio.   Thus  arose  on  Snglish  soil  buildings, 
which  charm  us,  even  if  créations  from  the  school  of  the  gre- 
at Vicentine  were  to  be  transferred  to  the  hidh  North.   The 
activity  of  the  orincipal  master  was  at  this  stage  rather  as 
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esigning  iû  tbe  same  soirit,  tfaan  as  imitating.   In  the  late 
Renaissance  the  forfn  canon  became  in  gênerai  more  severe  and 
was  handled  in  a  more  calculated  manner.   The  architecture  in 
ita  grand  designs  frequently  makes  an  imposin^  impression;  b 
but  the  détails  often  appear  cold  and  lifeless.   This  tenden- 
oy  corresponded  so  strongly  to  the  English  art  spirit,  that 
it  opposed  an  insurmoantable  obstacle  to  the  victorious  cour- 
se of  the  Barocco  style,  oenetrating  into  nearly  ail  civiliz- 
ed  countries  about  the  end  of  the  17  th  oentury. 
B,  The  Most  Important  Monuments. 
The  earliest  work  of  the  Snglish  Renaissance  is  the  tomb  of 
Benry  VII  and  his  wife  in  Westmenster  Aboey  (1518),  by  Pietro 
Torregiano  froiio  Florence,  a  fellow  pupil  of  Michelangelo,   It 
is  a  splendid  free  structure  of  marble  with  arcades  an  piers, 
most  îichly  adorned  by  sculptures.  Likewise  the  first  great 
château  of  the  early  Renaissance  was  by  an  îtalian,  t^ongleat 
House,  erected  in  1567-1579  by  3iovanni  of  Padua.   The  archi- 
tecture is  restrained  in  tolerably  severe  forms,   But  in  the 
ground  plan  the  master  followed  the  custorn  of  the  country, 
when  he  subdivided  the  façade  of  the  rectangular  design  by 
many  projections  and  treated  the  two  small  courts  as  merely 
>2    light  courts.   As  the  first  native  architect  is  na.Tied  John 
Shute,  âlready  known  by  his  literary  labors  (uage  328),  and 
architect  of  the  queen.   His  practical  activity  as  such  was 
of  but  brief  duratioa^-  he  died  in  1564.  He  was  succeeded  by 
John  Thorpe,  the  great  master  of  the  early  Snglish  Renaissan- 
ce. He  began  his  abundant  activity  about  1570.   He  passes  as 
the  Creator  of  the  most  important  country  seats  of  that  time. 
Burleigh  House  (15/7),  whose  garden  front  is  entirely  resolv- 
ed  into  narrow  wall  surfaces  by  oro.jecting  façades  and  oolyg- 
onal  towers;  Wollaton  Hall  in  Nottingoamshire  (1530-1533),  t 
tûat  exûibits  a  massive  middle  building  witn  angle  structures 
like  towers,  already  decidedly  adootiog  Renaissance  forms  by 
the  use  of  pilasters  and  oolumns  in  the  usual  séquence,  yet 
retâining  the  éreat  mullioned  Windows  and  with  graceful  gabl- 
es on  the  angle  buildings,  which  are  imitated  from  the  Nether- 
landish;  feongfQBA  9astle  near  Salisbury  (1591-1302)  with  pro- 
ud,  low  ând  very  broad  round  towers  at  the  angles  and  ooen 
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loggias  in  two  stories  on  the  middle  structure  of  tne  main  f 
façade;  Holland  Houae  in  Kensington  near  London  (completed  in 
1607),  distinguished  by  picturesque  grouoine,,  rien  ajad  varied 
external  architecture  and  numerous  tables;  Hatfield  House  in 
Hertf ordsfaire  (ouilt  in  loll)  wltn  solendid  treatment  extern- 
ally  and  internally.  (ffigs.  375,  373).   The  middle  building 
of  the  garden  façade  is  indeed  tne  most  magnif icent  show  pie- 
ce  in  eut  stone  architecture  of  the  developed  Snglisn  Renais- 
sance, ûikewise  a  great  number  of  "Collèges"  (page  115)  in 
Oambridge  and  Oxford  exoressly  présent  examples  of  the  Slisa- 
bethan  style.   At  the  entrance  of  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Ox- 
ford, Thomas  Holt  in  1597-1302  placed  live  stories  of  coluran- 
ar  orders  over  each  other,  thaï  are  coupled  in  pairs  and  fla- 
nk  tne  round-arched  portai  as  well  as  the  mullioned  window. 
One  of  the  latest  principal  works  of  tfee  early  Renaissance  is 
^  Aston  Hall  near  Biriingham  (l61B-16S5),a  relatively  simole  b 
building,  but  cnaracteristic  for  the  greater  number  of  the  E 
Snglish  country  seats  of  tnis  time.  (?ig.  372).   Résides  the 
seats  01  the  nobility  and  the  public  buildings,  the  citizens' 
architecture  of  the  early  Renaissance  is  an  entire  séries  of 
cities  is  reoresented  by  works  meritin^  considération,  both 
in  stone  and  in  wooden  construction. 

îhe  cnief  master  of  tne  Snglisn  high  Renaissance  was  Iniôo 
Jones  (1573-1Ô51),  whom  the  Sngilsh  révère  as  tneir  âreatest 
architect.   9e  was  twice  in  îtaly  for  continued  studies,  and 
there  became  a  zealous  reoresentative  of  the  tendency  of  Pal- 
ladio. No  other  northern  master  entered  so  deeply  into  his 
spirit  as  .iones.   Bis  architectural  activity  commenced  about 
1804,   ïn  the  year  1615  the  king  anoointed  him  sunerintendent 
of  buildings.   Soon  afterwards  he  designed  by  order  his  chief 
work,  a  colossal  palace  for  ^ondon,  which  in  a  later  second 
design  he  enlarged  into  a  still  greater  design.   According  to 
this  the  structures  formed  a  rectangle  1200  x  399  ft.  and  we- 
re  grouDed  around  seven  courts,  an  elon^ated  niiddle  court  and 
three  saialler  courts  at  each  side.  The  middle  ones  of  thèse 
were  designed  as  arcaded  courts.  Unfortunately  only  the  ban- 
quet hall,  Whitehall,  was  comoleted,  having  a  width  of  seven 
window  axes.   The  structure  ilosely  adhères  to  Palladio*s  wo- 
rks. («'ig.  377).  Only  in  one  Doint  tne  Sritish  master  did  n 
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not  tpead  in  the  footsteps  of  his  Italian  instructor;  he  made 
no  use  of  the   combination  of  aeveral  stories.  *  Whitehall  is 
in  two  stories.  The  proud  façade  above  a  rusticated  base  bas 
on  the  four  inner  window  piers  three-quarter  columns  of  the 
lonic  order  in  the  lower  and  of  the  Morinthian  in  the  upper 
story,  at  each  side  of  the  outer  Windows  bein^  a  oilaster  wi- 
th  ooupled  columns  at  both  an.^les,  Above  the  main  cornice  e 
extends  a  crowning  balustrade.  On  the  4arden  façade  of  3. 
John's  collège  in  Oxford  (1331-1635),  iones  adhered  to  tradi- 
tion in  the  arrangement,  still  colthing  tne  structural  membe- 
rs  in  Renaissance  forms.  Of  his  other  works  are  to  be  menti- 
oned  :-  Raynham  Bail  in  Norfolk  (1330),  the  former  villa  of 
^'-the  queen  in  the  park  of  Sreenwicn,  whose  middle  projection 
in  the  uDper  story  was  resolved  into  a  loggia  wifih  six  col- 
umns; ïïilton  House  in  Salisbury  (1640)  with  the  splendid  roo- 
ms  known  as  the  "single  and  double  cubes'',  as  well  as  Asbburn- 
ham  Bouse  in  Westminster  with  an  imposing  stairway.   On  tue 
cnurch  of  3.  f?aui  in  Êovent  ^s^rden  at  Tt,ondon  he  built  a  Dort- 
ico,  where  he  f  irst  transf  erred"  the  scheine  of  tne  coluinnar  t 
temple  vtith  Morinthian  columns  and  anéle  piers  to  church  arc- 
hitecture.  As  a  particularly  beautiful  work  was  esteerned  the 
no  lonser  existing  façade  of  Somerset  House. 

ufones  was  one  of  tne  great  masters  of  architecture.   He  mo- 
st  strikingly  embodied  the  ground  nrinciples  established  by 
himself:-  ""Order  in  the  trsatment  of  buildings,  solidity  in 
construction,  strength  and  fresnness  in  style",  He  was  a  mas- 
ter  in  dominating  architectural  masses  and  in  establishing 
the  proportions,  grand  in  the  architectural  disoosition,  dis- 
tinguished  in  architectural  expression,  avoidinâ  everythiné 
merely  external  and  little,   His  works  are  characterized  as 
unified  créations  of  an  artistic  individuality,  full  of  char- 
âcter,  mature,  with  a  sovereign  certainty  of  the  treatment  of 
interiors  in  «aterials  and  forms. 

After  his  death  occurred  a  period  of  repose  in  the  develop- 
ment  of  Ënglish  architecture.  It  first  arose  in  a  new  advan- 
ce  at  the  time,  when  Ohristopher  Wren,  the  principal  master 
01  the  cnglish  late  Renaissance  began  his  eooch-makin^  acti- 
vity.   The  créations  of  this  successor,  alléed  to  the  éreat 
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Jones  ia  spirit,  èrigiHated  in  the   pepiodi  of  the  ^aroooo  style. 
We  shall  thereîove   ooBsioler  them  in  the  next  volnae. 

*  j.ater  maatera,    J,ohn  Vanbrugh,    Jamea  Sibba   and   othera  gen- 
arally   employad    the  o&loaaal   order^ 
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,  §onoert  Bail  in  feeipzig,  oompleted  in  1884  by  his  associate  S 
Sehmieden,  that  in  its  Bellenistio-Classiatic  Renaissance  pro- 
cluced  a  yery  distinguished  impression,   Berman  Ende  (1830-1907) 
treated  the  Muséum  of  Stiinology  at  ierlin  (1880-1886)  in  the 
Jaeaviest  fopiBs  of  the   Itaiian  ûign  Renaissance,  particularly 
ii  its  circular  building  construoted  at  the  ooraer  of  two  str- 
eets.   Kayser  é.rtoiL.>irosheiai  passed  froffl  the  Itaiian  te  the 
Gepaaan  Renaissance  in  the  Suchhândlerhaus  (Book-dearleP's  hoo- 
se),  ïihich  they  created  in  Leipzig  (1883).  Dater  they  torned 
to  SchlStep's  Rarocco.   Berlin  architecture  of  Hodern  tiaes 
reached  the  ciiaax  in  the  Reichstaghaus  (0iet  Palace)  erected 
by  Paul  Wallot  (page  324)  (iig.  272),  whioÉ  :i»iBes  pu  an  araa 
450,8  X  306.1  ft,  with  an  assured  isastery  of  tne  internai  tre- 
atflient  and  of  the  architectural  masses,  developed  on  a  Glassi- 
3tic~Barooco  basis,  full  of  character,  with  an  architecture  in 
the  form  ooiabination  of  asoiring  forces,  strikingly  expressing 
the  purpose  of  tne  structure,  and  to  be  oounted  nith  the  most 
prominent  secular  works  of  tne  19  th  century. 

In  Eieipzig  Ludwig  Soffman  and  Paul  Dybwad  erected  the  build- 
ing of  the  Impérial  Gourts  (Reichgerichts)  (1887-1895);  the  a 
architectural  masses  are  dotninated  by  a  mighty  donse  and  exhib- 
it  a  dignified  Classistic  clarified  architecture  holding  a  ase- 
an  between  the  Itaiian  and  the  French  Renaissance.   The  Grassi 
Hiiuseuffi  (coiBpleted  1895)  was  created  by  Huôo  Lient  (born  1342), 
a  pucil  of  fîucae,  bas  a  highly  ffionumental  effect  by  its  façade 
of  12  Ôofflposite  coluians,  recaliing  palace  Gzernin'  in  Prague 
(page  160),  whicn  stand  on  a  rusticated  lower  story  and  extend 
through  two  stories,   Tûe  saise  master  gave  a  very  goî(d  example 
in  the  rebuildinâ  of  the  city  hall  at  Leipzig,  ôrouned  around 
the  principal  tower  of  tne  old  Pleissenburg,  for  the  utilizing 
01  the  native  Renaissance,  rooted  in  tne  spirit  of  tne  locali- 
ty,in  a  very  picturesque  conception. 

Ât  flanover  Garl  Wilh.  fiase  (1818-1902),  an  important  reores- 
entative  of  north  Gerœan  brick  Sothiô,  and  a  highly  esteefBad 
instructor  at  the  Polytechnio  school,  to  nhom  adhered  a  wide- 
ly  branches  school  as  the  "GeriBan  Viollet-le-Duc".   Hase  rest- 
ored  with  thorough  understanding  and  révérence  a  great  number 
of  œediae-val  churcnes,  erected  at  Hanover  the  Provincial  Musé- 
um (1853-1358)  in  a  modem  oonceived  Romanesque  style,  the  Qh- 
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Obristus  chupoh  (1859-1864)  as  a  cross-shaoed  basilica  in  the 
style  of  tfae  developed  nopth  Gerisan  early  6otûic,  to  wtiicû  the 
master  and  bis  soùGOl  remained  faithful  for  a  lon^  tiiae,  Hie 
cùief  work  waa  tbe  restoration  of  tfae  Marienburâ,  whicb  bis  d 
pupil  8dwin  Oppler  (1831-1900)  completed,  and  wbo  had  also  i?or- 
ked  onder  Siollet-le-Duc. 

In  Goloéne  the  renewal  of  tbe  itorks  Cor  tbe  oomoletion  of  t 
tbe  catbedral,  wbioh  required  an  expenditure  of  six  oilliOD  d 
dollars,  and  was  rei^arded  as  a  national  orofelena  for  tbe  entire 
German  peopie,  afforded  oarticular  évidence  of  tbe  swelling  w 
waves  of  inspiration  for  tbe  isiddle  âges.   As  tbe  leadinô  arcb- 
itects  were  employed  Arcbitectural  Inspector  Ahlert  from  1824 
to  1333,  and  after  bim  on  Scbinkel's  recommendation  Srnest  &r- 
ied.  Zwirner  (1802-1861),  tîartioularly  important  as  a  construc- 
tor,  and  after  bis  death  ,  Bicbard  Voigtel  (1829-1902).  Tbe 
cathedral  was  completed  in  tbe  year  1880.   The  severity  of  the 
prevailing  esthetic  conception,  wbioh  employed  similar  œasters 
everywhere,  that  tbe  same  structural  problem  was  to  be  soived 
or  indicated,  led  to  a  certain  monotony,  wbich  distinéuisb  the 
new  postions  of  the  structure  from  the  older  ones,  oreated  ra- 
tber  aocordinè  to  freer  artistic  views.   Amon,^  the  nuiaerous  û. 
éreat  churohes,  wbich  were  restored  and  coraoleted  in  tbe  19  th 
century  —  there  may  be  mentioned  hère  only  the  cathedral  at 
Spires  by  Haosch,  the  minster  at  Olni  by  Tbrân,  Scher  and  Beyer, 
tbe  cathedral  at  Regensburé  by  Bensinéer  —  the  construction 
of  the  cathedral  of  Cologne  occupies  the  first  place. 

ïn  9arlsrube  the  Suseura  for  the  combined  collections  (1865- 
1870)  erected  by  Joseph  BerksiBller  (1800-1879)  beara  the  staiBP 
01  a  still  pedantically  conoeived  Italian  bigh  Renaissance. 
Aiter  him,  Jk«ahitactural  Director  and  Professer  in  the  Polyte- 
cbnic  school,  Joseph  Durm,*  elso  very  fertile  as  a  writer  on 
architecture  (born  1837),  was  the  laost  influential  représenta- 
tive of  the  Renaissance.   On  ûis  neost  proininent  buildinôs,  the 
?'esthalle  (festal  pall),  palace  Schiieder  (now  palace  of  orin- 
ce  Max),  and  palace  of  the  iiôjfeditary  grand  duke  in  Carlsruhe, 
appears  a  transition  frea  the  at  first  refined  Hellenistic  Con- 
ceptions to  a  stately  and  extremely  rich  Italian  high  Renaiss- 
ance, and  from  tbis  to  the  Barocco.   In  contrast  to  him  was 
Cari  Sobâfer  (1344-1908),  esteemed  as  a  Gothicist  and  instruc- 
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iflstructor  at  tbe  polyteohnic  aoboeX,  iihoae  principal  work  nas 
the   Universiliy  pall  at  Marburô.  About  the   end  of  the  19  th  c 
^-^century  the  arohitectural  firai  of  Ôurjel  &   Moser  stood  in  the 
foreground  of  architectupal  activity  in  Carlsruhe,  In  tbeip 
churcb  buildings,  sacb  as  the  Christus  cburcb  at  Qarlsruhe  and 
the  church  of  3.  ^oûann  at  Mannheim,  ttoey  show  themselves  adh- 
érents of  a  Dicturôsqae  Aadi f reely  designed  wediaeval  concept- 
ion; on  the  contrary  in  their  secelar  buildings  (palace  of  cr- 
own  prince  in  fîarlsruhe)  tbey  fall  into  the  ranks  of  inodern 
artists.   In  Ulannheina  Bruno  Schcaitz  (born  1856),  well  known  as 
an  architect  of  asemorials  (Kyfthaus  sjionument) ,  mreated  the  Ro- 
sengarten  (Pig.  273),  a  concert  and  festal  hall,  in  which  is 
shown  the  transition  to  the  newest  tendenoy  in  art,  freeing 
itself  from  ail  historical  foroQs. 

*  Qurm' 8  mo9t   imporéant  iporks   on    the   htstory  of  arohitec  tu- 
re  are;    Baukunat  der  ôriechen,    Baukunat  dap  ttf^uskeF  und  der 
RUmef,    and  Baukunat  dei^  Renaiaaanoe  in   Italien,    in    the  Handb- 
uch  der  irohitektar . 

Stuttgart  received  in  the  Villa  Wilhelnaa  one  treated  entire- 
ly  in  the  Moorish  style,  built  in  1842--1852  by  Cari  E»ndw.  ïïilh- 
vnn  Zanth  (1796-1357).   Tbe  Royal  building  (Koniesbau)  design- 
ed  by  the  dlassicist  tlon.  Mich.  Knapo  (1793-1856)  snd  executed 
by  Ohr.  Pried.  Geins  (1314-1892),  is  a  stili  stronély  Ôlassis- 
tic  building,  touched  Dy  the  early  work  of  the  Renaissance,  op- 
ening  in  a  great  colonnade  toward  the  Schloss  Place.   The  pic- 
turesque  Brotestant  churcn  of  S.  Johann  (I86ô-187ô)  located  on 
Lake  ieuer,  ^eins  treated  charmingly  in  the  Gothic  cathedral 
systeiB  of  the  best  ceriod,  but  without  findinâ  the  correct  sc- 
ale  for  the  proportion  of  the  whole  to  the  abundance  of  décor- 
ative forms.   Joseph  von  Bgle  (1813-1899),  an  influential  ins- 
tructor  in  the  Stuttgart  Polytechnic  school,  erected  in  Stutt- 
gart the  Polytechnic  school  (1860-1363)  in  an  Italian  high  Re- 
naissance, permeated  by  Prench  motives,  and  tbe  Maria  church 
as  a  hall  structure  in  the  forms  oi  the  early  Gotùic.  Skjold 
Neckelœann  was  the  creator  of  the  State  Industrial  (Landesge- 
webbe)  Duseuis  (1890-1896),  treated  in  a  bombastic  early  Baroc- 
co,  whose  principal  room,  the  Kiné  Çarl  Hall,  is  showily  deco- 
rated.   The  latest  ffionumental  buildinc  of  Swabia  wag^ierected 
by  J.  Vollffler  and  H.  Jassoy  in  the  City  Bail  at  Stuttéart,  corn- 
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oofflpleted  in  1905,  wbioh  in  its  DBGdernized  Gothic  foraia  fits 

very  well  into  the   view  of  the  city. 

In  Munioh  atbou  the  aiddle  of  the   19  tij  century,  ?ried.  BQr- 
klein  (1S13-1872),  at  the  désire  of  the  kmg,  who  liahed  to  h 
bave  a  new  architectural  style,  made  the  attempt  to  fust  toge- 
tber  mediaevalr-and  antique  forœ  éléments,  witfaout  tfaereby  att- 
aining  to  an  organic  unity  of  style.   'îfae  Maximilaneum  erected 
by  niffi  on  a  dominant  terrace  as  a  termination  of  the  Maximili- 
anstrasse,  conceived  in  Gothic  but  translated  into  Italian  Re- 
naissance by  the  influence  of  Semoer,  and  the  Government  Buil- 
ding (1858-18Ô4),  rather  reoresentiné  œediaval  foroas,  can  be 
just  as  little  satisfactory,  as  the  opposite  Oid  National  Mus- 
éum, built  by  Edward  Riedel  (1813-1885).   ?reedom  from  this 
unfortunate  "Maximilian  style"  came  to  hiunich  architecture  wi^ 
the  appearance  of  Gottfr.  von  Neureuther  (1811-1337),  a  pupil 
of  Gartner  and  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  Italian  Renaissance, 
His  Polytechnic  Scûool  there  (18ÔÔ-1870)  is  characterized  by 
oicturesque  design  and  refined  feeline  for  the  treatment  of 
détails.  (Pig.  274).   l'he  âcademy  of  Art  (1873-1855),  Potn  in 
tne  arrangement  of  tne  ôround  plan,  as  well  as  the  grand  treat- 
ment  of  the  façade  and  the  carefui  érection  (the  façades  are 
of  marble)  is  an  equally  distinguished  arcbitectural  work. 

'Tne  accession  of  liouis  II  (18Ô4)  was  irnoortant  for  the  arch- 
itecxiure  of  the  iavarian  court,  in  so  far  that  the  art-loving 
young  king  showed  frora  the  first  an  unusual  désire  to  build. 
He  followed  his  romantic  enthusiasm,  and  for  the  embodiment 
of  his  ideas ^aiiad  an  architect,  who  possessed  neither  the 
power  nor  the  capacity  to  guide  the  rich  endowment  of  the  king 
into  iruitful  paths.   îhus  under  the  charge  of  George  Dollmann 
(1330-1895),  a  ouoil  of  Klenze,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Jo- 
seph Boffmann  (1840-189Ô),  the  capricioua  chateaus  of  the  8av- 
arian  king,  the "rtsyal  ctateau  of  Linderhof  (18Ô9-1578),  locat- 
ed  in  direct  isolation  in  the  forest  of  upper  Bavaria,  the  ch- 
âteau of  Neuschwanstein  (1839-138Ô),  fabulous  as  a  théâtre  d 
décoration  changed  into  stone,  and  built  in  a  charraing  Aloine 
)landscaDe,  designed  by  the  court  painter  of  the  théâtre,  Chr. 
Piank,  with  the  rich  internai  ornamentation  (?iô.  275),  and 
finally  the  château  of  Herrenohiemsee  (1878-1835),  oroduced  in 
vénération  of  the  sun  kiné  Louis  XIV  and  iaiitated  from  Versailles. 
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Likewise  in  the  art  or  toe  citizens  oi  Munich  was  e^presaed 

the  iQclination  oi  tùe   character  of  tûe  oeoole  toward  picture- 
sâue  treatjneo^,   Meanwftile  and  under  tbe   influence  indeed  of 
the  "old  Ôeraian"  art  industries  enjoyiné  hién  esteem  in  Munico, 
for  which  Seorge  Hirtb  had  ooenea  tne  way  in  literature  with 
ûis  "ë"'ormenscbatz  der  Renaissance"  and  nis  "Deutschen  ^iminer", 
tûis  had  turned  to  the  German  Renaissance  with  its  pictures- 
que  grouping,  bay  wijjdows,  gables  and  siaall  towers.   Lorenz 
Sedon  (1843-1883),  highly  giited  as  architect  and  also  as  scu- 
Iptor,  aroused  very  éreat  attention  to  this  by  his  rebuildinô 
of  the  Gailery  of  count  Schack  (1872-1874)  in  an  extremely  ri- 
en and  ireely  conceived  German  Renaissance.   Qedon  later  devo- 
ted  hifflself  entirsly  to  the  décorative  arts.   His  exubérant  i 
imagination  soon  found  the  \^ay  to  the  Sarocco  and  the  Bococo, 
for  whicn  he  prepareâ;the  ground  by  bis  influence  in  architec- 
ture,  ïûe  œiddle  âges  further  celebrated  a  revival  in  Munich 
in  the  city  hall  erected  in  1867-1879.  (Pig,  276).   In  the  com- 
petition  oreceding  it,  george  Hauberissen  won  the  victory  (bo- 
rn  1841),  wbo  had  educated  hiiasel  in  the  Munich,  Berlin  and  Vi- 
enna  schools  (there  under  Schmidt,  psôe  333)  for  great  créati- 
ons, chiefiy  by  nis  desiôn  claculated  iSor  picturesque  effect.* 
The  fflost  amiable  and  inteliectual  iater  reoresentative  of  the 
Geraaan  Renaissance  in  a  deeoer  but  freer  conception  is  Gabriel 
Seidl  (born  1348).   Ail  his  works  are  very  effective  tin  fieaeff- 
ai,  individual  ia  detsftils,  disniiied  and  attractive  by  the  har- 
monious  décoration.   His  monumental  church  of  3.  Anna  at  ?jluni- 
ch  (dedicâted  1893)  is  treated  in  the  soutnern  German  Romanes- 
que style,  tbe  KSnstler  (Artists'i  Kouse  is  in  external  appear- 
ance  in  Serican  Renaissance,  but  tne  great  nall  is  splendid  in 
a  freely  transferred  early  ïtalian  Renaissance,  treated  with 
refined  feelmé.   Gabriel  Seidl' s  Œost  important  ouilaine  is 
the  (New)  Diational  i»4useum  (1394-1900).   In  the  design  of  the 
structure  and  the  treatnsent  of  the  interiors,  m  which  the  na- 
tive art  was  to  ne  reoresented,  where  style  conditions  are  in- 
àeeo   in  place  witi)  regard  to  their  historiCHl  Dresupcosi tiens, 
Seidly  snowed  hirriseli  e  distinéuished  eclectic  of  refined  feel- 
ing.   F'or  each  connected  éroup  sccordin^  to  place  and  time,  he 
createo  a   corresporidint  interior,  whicn  was  also  characterized 
as  suci")  externally.   The  diiicrent  Darts  of  the  builoirié  are 
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picturesQuely  coff/oineo  m  an  uncoD&trôined  ff,anner.  (Pié,  277). 
Besioes  Seiol,  friedrich  Tijiersch  (born  1652)  worked  ic  i(5unich, 
who  in  his  colossal  fale.ce  of  Justice  (1891-1S97)  erected  a  B 
Barocco  structure  oi  digniiieo  end  hignly  ariCnuirientel  eiiect. 
Since  tne  end  of  tiie  19  th  century  Côffie  intc  use  a  citizens' 
and  cheerfully  attractive  barocco,  wbicn  by  a  séries  of  arciii- 
tects  of  ttodern  ideas  has  been  transforDieû  in  the   Diodern  scirit. 

*  Hauberisser   xas   otherwise   an   adhèrent    cf    the   ôerman   Penais- 
sance,    which    he   ueru   expreaeively   shcwed    on   his   city    hall    et 
Wiesàaden. 

The  architecture  oi  SWITZ&RL^l^D  received  t.   great  advance  th- 
rouéh  Serfiper  (page  332),   The  Itelian  Benaissance  entirely  dom- 
inâtes the  field  of  work,  ofttc  with  e  Barocco  addition  showi- 
nè  itseli  m  the  ornanient.   On  a  éreat  nuniber  of  banks,  coirimer- 
cial  and  résidence  buildiiiés,  it  cairie  into  use,  oartly  in  a  m 
iDonuHjental  treatnient.   In  Zurich  the  Northeestern  Pailway  sta- 
tion (Fig.  278)  erected  by  J.  P.  Waner  peraiits  the  direct  réc- 
ognition of  Semcer's  influence.   The  Neo-Ron;antic  is  only  rep- 
resented  by  e  prominent  Vv-ork  in  the  DicLuresque  Landes  (Natio- 
nal) museuiTi  (1892-1896),  built  by  Gull.   The  magnif icent  Ton 
^•.„ (concert)  hall  (1893-1695);  Fie.  279)  was  created  by  the  Vien- 
na  architects  Fellner  and  fi'elmer.   In  the  fédéral  capital  of 
Berne,  Studer  built  in  1857  the  feieral  t^egislative  Ëuilamg 
(Rundesratsêebëude)  in  the  Florentine  palace  style  of  the  ear- 
ly  Renaissance,  Prom  1B94-1902  it  was  enlarped  into  a  desidn 
of  grand  style  by  the  gifted  Kans  A.uer  (1847-1906)  a  pupil  of 
Semper  and  assistant  of  Theophilus  Bansen  (page  304).   The  im- 
posing  iriddle  portion, containmg  the  hall  of  représentatives, 
pro,1ects  in  seiîiicircular  form  above  a  r.assive  rusticated  lower 
story,  with  a  colossal  Composite  order  cf  columns,  flanked  by 
two  towers  and  covered  by  a  doire  for  ad!riittin&  liéht.   The  fo- 
rm  treatiTient  is  a  mean  between  the  Florentine  early  and  hiéh 
Renaissance,  and  is  very  happily  edapted)  to  t.he  earlier  build- 
ing. It  lends  to  the  palace,  enthronea  majestically  acove  the 
deeply  sunken  valley  cf  the  /\ar,  an  extremely  dignified  impres- 
sion. In  the  Hiost  récent  tiuie  the  architecture  of  Berne  has 
turned  to  the  Barocco  style,  existinp  there  in  numerous  works 
of  the  18  th  century,  which  ny  oriêiral  treatinent  of  the  déta- 
ils, and  particularly  by  the  éreat  pro.iectior  of  the  roof  Dec 
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peculifcr  from  ancient  times  to  the  houses  of  ierne,  and  has  e 
experienced  a  national  transformation. 

The  impérial  AOSTBIAK  city  of  Vienna  becanie  an  iniDortant  cen- 
tre of  art  culture  in  the  second  half  of  the  19  th  century.  T 
T'he  fortifications,  that  surrounded  the  old  city  and  thus  obs- 
tructed  a  free  development  of  architectural  activity,  were  to- 
rn  do«D  (after  1858),  In  their  places  originateo  the  great 
Ringstrasse,  on  which  rose  one  laônificent  structure  after  an- 
other.  After  the  middle  of  the  century,  S'dward  von  der  Null 
(1812-1868)  and  August  von  Siccardsburg  (1813-1866)  by  their 
joint  labors  broke  out  a  freer  path.  On  their  principal  work, 
the  Grand  Opéra  (1861-1869),  which  opens  in  a  doubled  loggia 
to  the  Bingstrasse  and  is  richly  treated  in  the  external  arch- 
itecture as  well  as  the  internai  décoration;  they  employed  the 
foriDs  of  the  developed  Italien  and  pTench  early  Renaissance  in 
happy  cofflbination.  eut  the  direction  struck  out  by  them   exci- 
ted  no  great  imitation.   In  the  year  1846  the  Dane,  Theophilus 
Bansen  (1813-1891;  page  304)  came  irom  Athens  for  a  permanent 
résidence  in  Vienna,  where  he  erected  the  Dniversity  in  1337- 
1842  in  the  Classical  style  (in  ISôO  he  built  there  the  Acade- 
aiy  of  Sciences  in  the  style  of  the  Parthenon).   There  he  bec8- 
me  the  Creator  of  the  immense  Parliament  House  (1874-1663), 
whicn  is  built  on  an  entirely  symmetrical  ground  plan  531.5  x 
459.3  ft.  in  a  Renaissance  style,  which  by  a  cheerful  and  ext- 
remely  attractive  HellenisBi,  particularly  on  the  porticos  of 
tne  middle  and  angle  projections,  receives  an  indeoendent  sta- 
mp.  Hansen  was  aiso  an  eciecticist.  The  ^useuir.  of  Arms  at  t 
the  Arsenal  (completed  1856)  and  the  Greek  church  on  the  Plei- 
schmarkt  (1858),  he  treated  in  a  picutresoue  Byzantine  style 
approximatiné  in  détails  to  the  Hellenistic  séries  of  forms; 
on  the  Academy  of  Art  (1872-1376)  and  the  Bourse  (1872-1377) 
he  transferred  his  Bellenism  to  the  îtaiian  hiéh  Renaissance , 

Wûile  Hansen  alterwards  brought  the  Classicism  into  hiéh  con- 
sidération, Heinricb  von  Perstel  (1828-1883)  reoresented  the 
Romantic  tendency.  His  Votive  church  (Fig.  280),  erected  1856- 
1879  for  the  sin  of  the  attack  on  the  emperor,  is  indeed  the 
ffiost  mature  German  church  building  of  the  Neo-Gothic.  Ferstel 
saw  his  strenéth  more  in  the  Italien  high  Renaissance  than  in 
Gothic,  Tne  buiioinés  of  the  Austrian  Muséum  for  Art  and  Ind- 
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InduBtry  (1868-1871)  and  the  University  (1874-1884)  are  each 
distinguisbed  by  a  very  beautiful  arcaded  court,  and  extoibit 
the  Italian  high  Renaissance  in  a  noble  and  powerful  treataient. 
(F'ig.  281).  More  severe  than  Ferstel  in  acceptance  of  Gothic, 
F'ried.  Schmidt  (1825-1891),  came  froai  Wurtemberg,  wes  trained 
yy^^in  tûe  workstjops  oi  pologne  under  Zwirner,  and  from  1862  estab- 
'  as  cfeti3edral  architect  of  S.  Stephen  in  Vienna.   In  tne  extre- 
ffiely  picturesQue  Parisn  church  et  ffQnihaus  near  Vienna  (1867- 
1875),  he   erected  an  octagonal  central  structure  with  a  ereat 
dôme  and  two  front  towers  in  Rfaenish  Gothic.  (?'ig.  282).  His 
principal  work,  tije  City  Hall  in  Vienna  (1872-1863)  is  in  its 
way  a  aiodel  création,  by  tbe  splendid  design  od  its  ground  pl- 
an, finely  satisfying  the  requireiiients  of  a  good  administrati- 
onr-^nô  b.y  tbe  Renaissance  iDOtives  happily  combinée  with  Gotbic 
architecture. 

îfie  architectural  activity  of  tbe  impérial  court  was  contin- 
ued  in  tbe  patbs  previously  sketcbôd  by  Semper  (paée  322).  Wh- 
en  Semper  came  to  Vienna,  the  ground  plan  of  tbe  K.  K.  Court 
Muesum  had  been  designed  by  Gari  ivoH  Hasenauer  (1883-1894), 
working  tbere  besides  the  masters  just  mentioned,  who  had  rec- 
eived  his  traisimi^  In  Brunswick  and  Vienna,  tb-e*î  undertook  ex- 
tenoea  tours  ~^^^^^^^  Italy,  France,  Bollanô  and  iïnglana,  and 

in  Vienna  at  the  beginning  of  tbe  sixties  bad  made  himseli  con- 
spicuous  by  some  secular  buildings,  tbat  caused  much  surprise. 
A  violent  contest  broke  out  concerning  its  plan  and  architect- 
ure, in  whicb  Semper  was  required  to  make  tbe  décision,   fie 
subjected  Hasenauer's  plan  to  a   revision,  and  with  the  collab- 
oration 01  fiasenauer,  be  prepsred  a  grand  gênerai  plan,  in  wh- 
icb tbe  Hoiburé  théâtre  should  occupy  a  prominent  place.   He 
gave  to  tbis  tbe  form  of  plan,  whicb  be  had  pro.jected  for  tbe 
unexecuted  Richard  Wagner  l'estival  tîali  at  Wunicb.   Semuer  was 
furtber  engagea  on  the  structure  of  the  Court  ^luseurri  (begun  in 
1372).   Tbe  façades  (Piéa  263)  recsil  the  Dresden  Galiery  of 
Pamtinés,  but  already  show  a  transition  to  tbe  Italien  Earoc- 
co  style.  îce  Bofburg  Théâtre  was  executed  in  1880-1866  by 
Hasenauer  alone,  since  Semper  would  no  loneer  work  togetber 
with  tbis  rival,  wnc  violently  opposed  bim,  and  had  left  Vie- 
nna in  1876  (page  323).   Both  in  the  external  architecture  es 
well  as  in  tbe  splendid  int.erior  décoration  of  this  théâtre 
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(ffie.  284)  was  maDifested  the  complète  transition  to  Barocco 
sliowiness.   Haseneuer  doubtless  posseesed  strong  décorative 
talent;  Dut  m  the  crand  moDunientel  treatment  be  remained  in- 
ferior  to  the  previously  mentioned  masters.   In  the  most  rece- 
"nt  years  Otto  Wagner  (born  1841),  an  architect  educated  in  Vi- 
enne and  Berlin,  stands  at  the  centre  of  architectural  créati- 
on in  Vienne.   But  his  activity  and  that  of  bis  numerous  pupi- 
Is  and  adhérents  belones  substantielly  to  the  modem  tendency 
in  art,  as  the  princioal  founder  of  which,  Weener  is  to  be  ta- 
ken.  (Page  366). 

likewise.  in  the  Hunéarian  capital  of  Budapest,  architecture 
in  the  19  th  century  in  évident  conipetion  with  Vienna  assumed 
an  unusual  advance.  Numerous  churches  and  secular  buildings 
were  erected  and  indeed  during  the  first  half  of  this  century 
entirely  within  the  bounds  of  Classicism.  feater  tne  architec- 
ture in  gênerai  took  a  development  siniilar  to  that  in  Viennt. 
The  ffiost  proffiinent  reoresentative  of  the  Neo-Renaissance  wàs 
Nicolaus  Ybl  (1314-1891),  educated  in  Vienna,  who  erected  the 
cathedral  of  S.  Stephen,  begun  (after  18ô6)  by  Joseoh  Hild  ( 
(died  17Ô4),  and  the  Ooera  Bouse  (1879-1864)  in  the  most  matu- 
re ano  luxuriant  style  of  the  Italien  bigh  Renaissance.   On  t 
the  more  important  of  later  works,  the  ParlieiTient  fiouse  erect- 
ed(after  1882?  in  colossal  digensionô  by  Smanuel  Steindl  (Pié. 
285),  the  architecture  of  Budapest  returned  to  mediaeval  foriiîs. 

2.  France. 
The  Change  from  the  Classistic  bounds  retained  by  the  Emcire 
style  occurred  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirties,  Already  Fer- 
cier,  although  be  recognized  Grecien  architecture  as  a  perfec* 
ted  ffiodel,  had  recommended  tor   France  the  architectur^il  forms 
of  the  Italien  Renaissance  as  better  adepted  to  the  climate  a 
and  the  requirements  of  the  country.   But  also  the  native  art 
of  the  pâst  found  an  increasiné  interest,   By  Jacques  Pelix 
Duban  (1T97-187C)  in  rebuilding  the  Pcole  de  Beaux  Arts,  rem- 
ains from  the  B'rench  late  Gotnic  and  Renaissance  were  utili^ed 
with  great  révérence  and  refined  teste.  ■«<  The  château  at  Blois 
(volume  2,  pages  156,  264)  and  the  Gallery  of  Aoollo  in  the  L 
Douvre  (page  93)  owe  to  him  their  intelligent  restoration.  The 
eiftea  Renri  feabrouste  (1601-1675),  dudîI  cf  n.  Lebas  (oage 
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253)  held  faiiDself  entirely  free  fram  the  classical  restraint. 
3e  devoted  marticuler  attention  to  iron  construction.   At  his 
Library  of  S.  Geneviève  (1840-1850),  be  covered  tbe  great  read- 
ing  room  in  a  manner  forming  a  Œodel  for  tbe  purpose,  bf   a  Sys- 
tem of  low  dômes  resting  on  slender  cast  iron  columns.  S^ech 
dôme  bas  et  its  verte:^  a  great  glazed  circuler  opening  as  a  s 
skylignt.  Tbe  façade  bears  the  cbaracter  of  an  early  Italian 
Renaissance,   Tbe  ground  story  bas  only  a  simple  round-arched 
doorway  and  small  round-arched  Windows;  above  the  belt  cornice, 
ornamented  by  garlands,  tbe  upper  story  rises  with  a  subdivis- 
ion by  a  continuous  séries  of  éreat  round-arched  windous,  wal- 
led  up  in  the  lower  half,  whose  intermediate  Piers  like  wall 
strips  stand  on  tbe  belt  cornice.  Bikewise  the  new  reading  h 
hall  ©f  tbe  National  Library  was  rebuilt  in  1850-1855, and  is 
coDStructed  in  a  similar  inanner.  Joseph  Duc  (1802-1878),  a  p 
pupil  of  Percier,  was  rather  inclinée  to  a  Classistic-Êrecian 
severity,  His  rebuilding  of  the  Palace  of  Justice  at  Paris, 
begun  in  1859  (E'ig.  28ô),  was  partly  destroyed  by  fire  in  the 
révolution  of  1871,  but  was  again  restored  later.   îo  the  same 
tendency  belongs  Hittorf's  lest  great  work,  the  Northern  Bail- 
way  station  at  Paris  (1853),  which  by  the  grand  iron  construct- 
^:^ion  over  the  hall  229.7  ft.  wide,  and  by  the  façade  openiné  in 
colossal  round  arches, as  well  as  by  its  coveriné  by  doublée 
lonic  pilasters  with  a  connecteng  pediaient  of  éentle  rise,  pro- 
duces almost  h   n-odern  impression. 

*  The   View  fr&m    the  court   &f    the  château   of   Anet    reprodueeà 
in  Fig,    803   of  volume  2   (page  261}    was    transported   by   Duàan    to 
Paris. 

To  thèse  works  of  the  early  Neo-Renaissance  the  adhérents  of 
tbe  Neo-RoBiantic  tendency  opposed  the  Sothic.   The  forst  of  t 
their  larger  buildings  was  the  church  of  S.  Clotilde  in  Paris, 
1S4Ô-1857),  arrangea  as  a  basilica  with  two  pointed  front  tow- 
ers,  that  Pranz  Christian  Gau  (1790-1853)  iroiri  Cologne  coDrinien- 
ced  in  an  early  Gotbic,  yet  timid  treatment,  and  Théodore  Bal- 
lu  (1817-1885)  coffipleted  in  already  more  mature  forrris.   The 
Neo-Gothic  received  a  deeper  tendency  in  the  works  of  the  imp- 
ortajcLt  '^ean  Baptiste  Lassus  (1805-1857),  who  was  a  pupil  of  L 
Labrouste,  but  then  turned  from  the  Renaissance  and  became  a 
passionate  advocate  of  the  Gotbic.  The  highly  gifted  Viollet- 
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le-Duc  (1814-1879)  joined  him,  just  as  a  distinguished  learned 
œan,  wbo  investigated  tfae  middle  âges  in  an  exact  and  csienti- 
fic  Qiethod,  as  well  as  a  talented  architect  of  unusual  créati- 
ve powers.   The  magnificent  restoration  of  tbe  S.  Cbaoelle  (af- 
ter  1838)  and  oi  Notre  Bame  cathedral  (after  1842)  in  Parie, 
(volume  2,  pages  IGQ,  $02),  for  which  Lassus  had  previously 
prepared  plans,  are  bis  work.   Of  bis  numerous  otber  works  of 
restoration,  that  of  ttie  castle  of  Pierrefonds  (volume  2,  page 
156)  stands  in  the  first  rank.   The  very  harmonious  court  of 
the  castle  (Pig.  287)  shows,  how  deeply  the  master  had  penetr- 
ated  into  the  eplrit  of  the  oiiddle  âges.   He  prieed  the  origi- 
nality  and  stylistic  correctness  of  the  €othic,  but  demanded 
particularly  not  a  aiere  imitation,  but  a  thorough  grasp  and  b 
basai  worklng  working  out  of  the  architectural  problems,  with 
an  independent  employHîent  of  historical  fornns.   By  his  numero- 
us publications,  which  form  a  very  valuable  basis  for  the  st«- 
dy  of  the  6othic  church  and  secular  architecture,  even  if  we 
can  no  longer  accept  his  décisions  on  ail  points,  Viollet-le- 
Buc  has  createô  the  greatest  and  most  enduring  influence.  Léon 
Vaudoyer  (1803-1872)  joined  Lassus  and  Viollet-le-Duc  as  a  rep- 
résentative of  the  mediaeval  treatment  of  forms.   He  had  rece- 
ived  a  Classistic  training,  but  had  then  passed  over  to  the  G 
^othic.  On  his  cathedral  at  iSarseilles  (after  1855),  a  three 
aisled  cross  plan  with  semicircular  choir,  outer  aisle  and  cir- 
cle  of  chapels,  a  great  dôme  over  the  crossiné,  two  small  dôm- 
es ower  the  cross  arms,  and  two  front  towers  above  a  portico, 
he  indeed  resorted  to  southern  Prench  RoinanesQue  forais  with 
the  use  of  colored  noaterials,  that  recalls  the  buildings  of  t 
the  Pisan  school  (volume  2,  pages  15,  50).   In  the  second  half 
of  the  19  th  century  and  under  the  governoient  of  Napoléon  III, 
who  endeevored  by  zeelous  lostering  oi  conimerce  and  industry, 
sciences  and  arts,  to  strengthen  and  increase  the  esteeîE  for 
the  crown,  a  séries  of  grand  architectural  problems  fell  to 
the  Prench  architects.   Sy  their  excellent  training  in  ooth  c 
construction  and  the  treatment  of  forms,  they  aèquired  a  posi- 
tion dominatiné  almost  the  entire  architecture  of  the  WestThe 
introduction  of  iron  into  monumental  architecture  made  greater 
advances.   Victor  Bal tard  (1805-1847)  erected  in  the  colossal 
Central  Market  ëalls  in  Paris  (1852-1874),  calculated  for  3000 
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sale  etalls,  a  ^lass  palace  constructed  or  iron  and  glass  abo~ 
ve  a  brick  base,  a  médel  for  the  Eurooean  continent.  *  In  a  n 
novel  anà  bold  ganner  te  then  introduced  the  iron  construction 
with  an  addit^Bnal  proBiinence  in  ûis  fine  church  of  S.  Auguet- 
ine  in  Earis  (1860-1368).  On  the  site  given  by  two  diverging 
streets,  widening  frôffi  the  faeade  to  the  choir,  he  arranged  in 
a  very  baopy  asanner  a  basilican  nave  with  side  chapels  of  ever 
j. ; increasing  depth,  and  in  addition  theretc  a  great  central  area 
on  ap  irci^gular  octagon  with  tbree  side  apses  and  chapels.  The 
construction  followed  as  an  iron  framework  in  combination  with 
stone.  The  vertical  supports  are  executed  in  cast  iron,  the 
vaults  and  ribs,  as  well  as  the  pendentives,  the  doœe  and  the 
lantern,  are  of  wrought  iron.  for  the  ornairientation  Baltard 
oorrowed  the  décorative  forms  of  the  stone  architecture  of  the 
early  Renaissance.  Thus  be  was  net  se  far  advanced,  as  to  gi- 
ve  to  iron  independent  forms  developed  from  its  metallic  char- 
acter, 

*  Â  eryatal    palace   had   already    been    outtt    in   london  .for'    the 
l>(oï*ld*e   Exhibition  of  1851. 

As  a  church  erchitect,  the  previously  aientioned  'Théodore  Bel- 
io  (page  337)  enjoyed  high  esteem  at  that  time.   His  principal 
work,  S.  Trini-^e  at  Paris  (lSôl-1867)in  the  two  story  façade 
with  lEiddle  tower  rising  above  three  rouno-arched  portais,  ex- 
fiibits  an  early  Renaissance,  which  in  the  windcw  treaticent  and 
triforiuffi  adopted  many  motives  froDD  the  RoicanesQue  style.  Dut 
aiso  in  the  numerous  breaks  m  the  cornices  and  the  niche  arch- 
itecture sonne  of  the  late  Renaissance.  Ballu  designed  end  had 
charge,  together  with  Pierre  Joseph  Deperthes(l833-1898) ,  of 
the  rebuilding  of  the  City  Hall  in  Paris(yoluiïie  2,  page  258), 
where  the  ancient  plan  and  structure  in  gênerai  was  retained. 
Tne  very  rich  external  and  internai  architecture  acquired  the 
character  of  the  developed  early  brench  Renaissance. 

The  architecture  of  France  in  the  second  empire  is  indeed 
fflost  strikingly  characterized  by  the  Grand  Opéra  in  Paris.  To 
obtain  designs  for  a  new  opera  house,  a  compétition  was  order- 
ed  in  1360.  The  prize  was  won  by  a  puoil  of  Lebas  (page  253), 
Gharles  Gernier  (1825-1898).  In  his  desién  he  had  not  only  ex- 
pressed  the  purpose  of  the  buildiné  by  indicatiné  rooms  for  a 
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access,  the  audience  and  tbe  stai^e  rooms,  even  externally  in 

a  bappy  manner,  but  he   had  also  created  an  architecture  inter- 
mediate  bet»«eD  tûe  Italian  bigh  Renaissance  and  tbe  style  oi 
p,ouis  XIV,  wiîicfa  was  received  by  tbe  most  lively  aporoval  by 
the  deciding  coniraittee,  ^.Iready  the  façade  had  an  extremely 
showy  effect.  It  is  arranéed  with  seven  axes,  the  two  outer 
ones  being  treated  as  projections.  Above  the  ground  story  op- 
ening  in  round-arched  doorways  is  arranged  a  loggia  occupying 
the  entire  width,  with  couDled  columns  after  the  style  of  the 
Venetian  high  Renaissance,  a  massive  crov/ning  comice,  and  a 
high  attic,  indeed  not  fortunate  in  its  Droportions,  over  ri- 
chly  decorated  by  ornamentel  and  figure  ornamental  work,  The 
polychroffie  treatment  by  the  use  of  red  Jura  stone  beside  white 
and  Swedish  marble,  and  also  partly  by  gold,  even  heightens  t 
the  truly  unexpected  effect.  In  the  interior,  particularly  t 
the  stairway  (Fig.  288)  and  the  foyer  are  showy  interiors  alm- 
ost  uneoualed,  which  gave  to  the  French  court  and  the  disting- 
uished  Paris  worid  assembled  there,  a  striking  background.  T 
îhe  compleiion  of  the  Duilding  externally  followed  in  1667,  in 
the  interior  in  1875.  On  the  Théâtre  and  the  Casino  at  Monte 
Garlo,  Gamier  produced  a  stili  luxuriant  Barocco,  but  one  re- 
strained  within  fixed  bounds. 

The  aiost  important  Paris  church  buildiné  of  tfois  time  is  tbe 
Ëxpiatcry  cnurcn  of  Sacre  Coeur  on  Viontiuartre,  on  the  Dasis  of 
a  compétition,  which  fell  to  the  architect  Paul  Aoadie  (1812- 
1884),  who  worked  on  Notre  Dame  under  Viollet-le-Duc,  after 
1874  had  independent  charge  of  its  restoration,  and  had  Duilt 
in  southern  i^rance  (Arigouleme,  Bordeaux)  some  ^ieo-Romanesque 
churcbes  and  city  halls.  The  ground  plan  bas  tbe  form  of  a  G 
Sreek  cross  with  a  great  choir  addition, in  accordance  with  the 
cathedral  systenQ,  and  a  deet)  porch.  Over  the  crossing  rises  a 
dôme  268.5  ft.  high; above  the  chapels  in  the  angles  of  the  cr- 
oss arms  rise  four  smailer  subordinate  dômes.   In  the  plan  and 
the  architectural  treatment,  the  southern  Erence  Romanesque 
style  hère  célébrâtes  a  magnificent  résurrection,  as  it  had  b 
been  particularly  develcDed  in  tbe  domed  churcbes  of  Aquitaine. 
(Volume  2,  pages  13,  44).   SuÔ^stions  from  tbe  Romenesque  st- 
yle may  also  be  recognized  in  Palace  Trocadero,  erected  for  t 
tbe  Worid's  Exhibition  of  1878  by  Gabriel  Davoud  (1823-1881). 
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and  Jules  Désire  iourdais  (born  1835).  Tbe  Drincioal  builôing 
projects  between  to  square  towers  in  a  éreat  seÉicircle  with 
colossal  arcbed  Windows  between  butteesses,  toward  the  bank  of 
the  Seine,  surrounded  by  en  ooen  two-story  round-arched  coééia, 
Çreely  developed  from  tbe  requirements  with  an  assurée  feeling 
foo  tbe  effectroi  tbe  masses,  the  design  is  execoted  in  a  ple- 
in cofflbination  of  bricks  and  eut  stone,  and  it  should  still  be 
taken  as  a  model  for  similar  structures.   Davioud  had  later  in- 
troduced  tëe  Barocco  style  of  C^ouis  XIV  on  his  frequently  imi- 
tated  Théâtre  du  Chatelet  on  Place  Ghatelet  in  Paris.  Otherw- 
ise  the  architecture  of  the  republic  remained  in  an  enteroris- 
ing  spirit,  evidently  behing  that  of  the  preceding  second  emp- 
ire. Among  tbe  later  architects  Léon  @inain  (1828-1898),  a  pu- 
pxl  of  Labrouste,  and  Paul  Sedille  (1836-1900)  made  a  name,  Ci- 
nain  with  the  churcb  of  Notre  Daœe  des  Champs  and  the  rich  pal- 
ace (^^useuiïi)  of  the  duchess  of  Ralliera;  Sedille  with  his  sho- 
wy  structures  for  the  World 's  ixhibitions  of  1878  and  1889,  a 
and  tbe  great  Magasin  du  Printemps  (department  store)  (1881), 
on  wbich  iron  construction  enters  into  a  fortunste  conobination 
.witn  stone.  An  entirely  novel  type  of  structure  was  erected 
by  Gustave  Eiffel  (born  1843)  in  the  well  known  Eiffel  Tower 
for  tne.  World's  itxbibition  of  1889,  964.3  ft.  bien  and  entire- 
ly constructed  of  wrougbt  iron,  Tbis  colossel  iron  framework 
merits  our  récognition  on  account  of  its  orieinality,  consist- 
ent form  and  construction,  and  also  a  certain  beauty  is  pecul- 
lar  to  it,  yet  a  grand  monumental  effect  can  scarcely  be  attr- 
ibuted  to  it.  Yet  the  Eiffel  tower  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to 
tbe  endeavor  for  a  new  and  "rational"  style,  independent  of  h 
historical  forms.  But  the  leadership  in  tbe  movement  with  th^ 
is  aim,  and  already  powerfully  aroused  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineties  and  extendiné  over  the  entire  West,  was  then  taken  by 
Serman  architecture. 

3.   Ëngland. 
The  freedom  of  ânelisn  architecture  from  tne  fetters  of  Hel- 
lenistic  Neo-Classicism  was  secured  in  the  second  quarter  of 
the  19  th  century.   Indeed  a  eeries  of  important  architects  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  antique  idéal  of  art;  tbey  souéht  by  s 
suitable  transformations  and  éreater  adaptation  to  modem  arch- 
itectural requirements,  to  retain  for  tbis  its  previous  impor- 
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importance.   But  ttie  Renaissance  introduced  by  them  could  not 
advance  against  the  stroné  mediaeval  current.   Tbe  greater  har- 
mony  of  tbe  Gothic  architectural  monuments  with  their  naturel 
surroundings,  their  self-evident  structural  princioles,  oppos- 
ition to  the  entirely  decayed  Classicism,  and  not  least  the  G 
Serinan  nature  expressed  in  Gotbic  art,  éave  to  its  adhérents 
a  successful  Power  of  conviction  and  a  great  superiority  over 
the  Renaissance. 

Tbe  Keo-Sothic  required  a  longer  period  of  development  to  r 
reach  its  climex,  San  began  unconsciously  with  tbe  most  stri- 
kin^  motives,  according  to  a  well  known  gênerai  principle  rep- 
eated  in  our  previous  statements,  whicb  were  offered  ^y  the  1 
latest  Sothic  of  the  Berpendicular  style  (volume  2,  pages  111, 
113);  then  in  tne  évolution  tbey  went  further  back  to  tbe  ear- 
ly  iothic,  and  from  this  slowly  forward  again  until  the  Perpen- 
dicular  style  was  reacbed,  wbich  as  in  the  Ëlisabethan  and  Ja- 
cobean  time  (volume  S,  page  327)  was  finally  mixed  with  the 
forms  of  the  Renaissance.   In  the  first  staée  of  the  Keo-Gotb- 
ic  style  frequently  resulted  s  direct  of  still  Classistic  str- 
uctural framework  in  a  Sothic  exterior.  That  also  entire  med- 
iaeval  plans  were  imitated  need  not  cause  surprise,  *  Gradual- 
ly  under  the  influence  of  several  important  literary  pubiicst- 
ions  on  mediaeval  architecture  was  built  up  a  deeper  underste- 
nding  of  the  Gotbic  archifcectural  organism.  Among  thèse  publi- 
cations those  of  Auéustus  Fugin  (17Ô2-1S32)  and  of  his  son  Au- 
éustuB  Welby  Pugin  (1813-1852)  take  tbe  œost  importent  place, 
îhe  younger  Puéin  (page  312)  became  the  actual  path-breaker  of 
the  Bnglish  Neo-Gothic.   Be  coromended  the  Gotbic  style  as  not 
only  the  sole  one  available  for  cburch  architecture,  but  also 
that  most  suitable  and  dipniéied  for  secular  architecture. 

*  James  ïïyatt    (1748-1818)    er^eeted    about    1807    in   Saliabury    the 
château   of   fonthill    Àbàey    in    the  form   of    the   plan    of   a   Gethio 
monaetei'y.      It    thereby  found   isuch   aoDfoual ,     that   a   great   numb- 
er   of  noblemen*  s    seate   were   built    in    the   same   etyle* 

After  the  middle  of  tbe  19  th  century  the  eims  and  the  style 
tendencies  became  clarifiée.  Tbe  Roman tic  movement  bad  previ- 
ously  introduced  a  mighty  religious  exaltation  as  a  reaction 
against  tbe  rationaliSDQ  of  tbe  precediné  centery,  representing 
reason  in  religious  opinions.  The  conséquence  tbereof  was  8 
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close  approxiffiation  to  Càtholicism,  which  even  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  a  soleHiD  altar  service  and  of  processions.  ♦  Under  the 
bigiQ  church  feelin^  of  tbe   tiœe,  church  architecture  made  an 
unusual  advance.  But  also  to  seculer  architecture  was  devoted 
public  interest  in  increased  measure,  after  the  érandly  intel- 
lectual  John  Ruskin  (1819-1900)  in  his  writings  on  the  forinat- 
.-,  ,^  ive  arts,  with  unsurpassed  éloquence  had  treated  the  meaning 
of  architecture,  its  nature  and  its  aims.   Ruskin  unlike  Pugin, 
did  not  see  in  the  Ènglish  late  Gothic  the  only  saving  art;  he 
was  also  enthusiastic  for  French  and  Italian  iDodels,  particul- 
arly  ^or  the  rioh  splendor  of  the  marble  incrustations  and  œo- 
saics  of  Venetian  buildings,  indeed  chiefly  on  account  of  the- 
ir  poetic  harmony  and  picturesoue  charœs,  for  which  Ruskin  fi- 
rst  spoke.  He  was  a  zealous  champion  of  ail  hand  wrought  and 
personally  treated  art,  free  froai  transfers  like  oatterns.  Th- 
us  Ruskin  on  the  one  hand  opened  to  English  architects  views 
of  the  architecture  of  foreign  lands,  wbose  forros  brought  enr- 
ichment  to  them,  and  participated  in  their  problems,  even  in 
compétitions;  on  the  otber  hand  he  aroosed  in  them  a  particul- 
ar  esteem  for  genuineness  of  aaterials,  solidity  and  visibili- 
ty  of  the  construction,  and  the  correctness,  simplicity  and 
naturalness  of  the  architectural  and  ornamental  treatnaent. 

♦  The   influential  ^oungei^   Fugin   paesed   ouer    to  Catholieiam 
in   his   religieus   enthusiasm, 

Favored  by  the  economical  improvement  occurring  efter  the 
sixties,  English  architecture  now  tcok  on  a  free  development, 
independent  from  foreign  countries.  Church  architecture  for 
the  raasons  previcusly  sientioned  adhered  to  the  altar  service 
and  the  foriri  of  plan  of  the  mediaeval  works  intended  for  sol- 
eiEn  processions.  Por  the  sinall  end  often  truly  picturesoue  p 
parish  churcbes,  the  buildinés  designed  by  Pugin  became  typic- 
al.   He  preferred  the  tbree  or  two  aisled  basilican  plan  with- 
out  galleries,  nitb  a  deep  rectangular  choir,  visible  framewo- 
rk  of  the  roof,  a  iront  tower  on  the  longitudinal  axis,  and  w 
with  entrance  by  a  eide  oorch.   îhe  Protestants  wer  disinciin- 
ed  to  the  ritual  solemnity  and  firmly  adhered  to  their  strict 
conceptions  —  thèse  were  chiefly  the  sects  oi  Galvinistic  Pr- 
esbytériens, ÇoBgeegationelists  (Independents) ,  Baptists  and 
Methodists —  also  expressed  their  opposition  in  Ubeir  reliéious 
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buildings.  They  erected  houses  for  preeching  witb  exclusive 

regard  to  the  greatest  possible  number  of  seats  in  an  arrange- 
ment, sucri  tiiat  irom  each  seat  one  could  properly  see  and  hear 
ttoe  preacher.  Around  the   great  audience  roorns  were  grouoed  o- 
tner  roonns  for  use  by  tbe  community;  a  saaller  asseffibly  hall, 
perbaps  also  a  scbool  room,  a  reading  rooœ,  library,  smaller 
rooffis  for  the  clergy  and  the  administration,  and  in  more  exten- 
ded  plans  even  a  gymnasium,  concert  l^all,  conversation  hall  a 
and  the  like.  The  oossibility  of  Connecting  rooins  by  the  ins- 
tallln  of  sliding  partitions  was  from  tbe  first  taken  into 
considération.  Wor   the  construction  was  chiefly  employed  60- 
thic,  but  also  Renaissance,  occasionally  also  Barocco,  and  net 
seldoiB  purely  structural  forms. 

In  secular  architecture  Ënglish  architecture  differs  frotn  t 
that  of  the  continent  substantially  only  by  the  freer  handling 
of  historical  fornis  of  styles.  Innovations,  sucb  as  tne  intr- 
oduction of  iron  as  a  structural  matériel  might  hâve  caused, 
changed  the  structural  framework  but  little.   But  thèse  acoea- 
red  so  much  the  more  in  the  éreat  city  business  structures.  T 
>  ,  ~1;his  entirely  f  reed  itself  f  rom  tradition  and  constructed  the 
walls  enciosing  the  rooms  and  their  ooenings  exclusively  acco- 
rding  to  the  requirements  cf  the  business.  (Figs.  292,  349), 
Ënglish  architecture  preceded  that  of  the  continent  in  this. 
Still  Bîore  was  this  the  case  in  èouse  arciiitecture.  The  exor- 
essed  domestic  sensé  of  the  Englishman,  who  even  in  modest  con- 
ditions strives  to  own  his  own  home,  the  éenerally  great  pros- 
perity  01  the  citizen  class,  and  the  enjoyment  developed  tbro- 
ugh  many  éenerations,  of  a  certain  Dure  dômes  tic  comfort  has 
led  hère  for  centurées  to  a  niéh  domestic  culture.   This  inde- 
ed  in  the  résidences  of  the  class  op  owners,  duriné  the  suDrerii- 
acy  of  PalladienisiTi  and  of  Neo-Classicisnî,  caused  many  sacrif- 
ices in  the  arrangement  of  the  ground  Dlan  and  in  tbe  structu- 
re for  the  benefit  of  the  external  architectural  treatment. 
But  in  the  architecture  of  the  citizens,  wbich  was  less  affec- 
ted  by  the  changes  in  the  grand  architecture,  thèse  were  exor- 
essed  the  more  clearly.  To  theiE  was  devoted  the  attention  of 
the  bouse  architects,  after  tbe  reouirement  to  build  in  ''full 
style"  in  the  former  classistic  sensé  was  set  aside,  and  men 
hâd  broken  out  a  path  for  an  appropriate,  genuine  and  comfort- 
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coffifortable,  and  tbus  a  ''habitable"  mode  of  building.  Toe  ad- 
vantages  of  the   plein  citizen 's  housee  were  tben  recognized, 
tbat  iiad  remained  in  great  number,  Darticularly  from  toe  reign 
01  queen  Anne  (1702-1714).  *  In  their  picturesoue  arrangement 
in  the  green  of  tbe  garden,  in  its  structure  developed  only  w 
with  regard  to  the  reouireinents  oi  space  and  light,  with  the 
oosy  and  inviting  bay  Windows  between  the  red  brick  walls,  the 
;^.  connected  rows  of  Windows,  the  plain  wbite  window  enclosures, 
tne  shadows  of  the  projections  of  the  roof,  and  the  massive  w 
cèimueys,  thèse  arouse  the  highest  admiration.   In  référence 
to  them  the  English  architects  after  1860  developed  the  modem 
type  of  the  house  for  a  single  family.  They  gave  it  a  very  f 
free  arrangement  of  the  ground  plan.  On  the  very  modest  exte- 
rior  is  strongly  emphaeized  the  rural  character  in  the  struct- 
ural material  and  tbe  treatment  of  détails.  The  charm  of  thè- 
se buildings  substantially  consists  in,  that  in  their  entire 
appearance  they  express  the  suitability,  comfort  and  truth  of 
the  internai  arrangement,  (ffig.  289).  Likewise  in  the  ànteri- 
or  décoration  the  reform  aimed  at  simplicity,  Dropriety,  genu- 
ine  materials  end  workmanship,  finally  under  the  lead  of  the 
celebr&teû  William  Morris  (1834-1896)  extendeô  to  ail  art  ind- 
ustry.  By  bim  English  architecture  acquired  a  determining  in- 
fluence on  tne  entire  domestic  architecture  of  the  continent. 
Indeed  on  the  buildings  also  erected  by  the  extensive  contrac- 
tors  in  Enelish  cities  for  rental,  a  lack  of  taste  appeared  j 
just  as  on  tbe  continent.  But  the  tasteful  gênerai  appearance 
presented  by  the  architecture  of  Enéland  in  the  second  half  of 
the  19  tb  century  was  but  immaterially  influenced. 

*  To    this   Giîizens*    style  ef   anohi  teeture   has    been   giuen    the 
name   of  ^ueen   Anne   style,    but    it   must   not    àe    ovei*locked    here,^ 
tkat    the   queen   herself  oaused   ail    the    larger    vublic   buildings 
to   be   erected    in    the   Pal Icdian   st^le.    (Page  201), 

'Tne  greatest  Ënglish  architect  in  the  first  half  of  tne  19 
tn  century,  Sir  Charles  Barry  (1795-1860),  was  an  artist  natu- 
re allied  in  spirit  to  tbe  German  master  Semper  by  his  Dower 
in  monumental  treatment.   Already  in  the  tbirties  be  left  tbe 
monotonous  Hellenism  for  the  introduction  of  the  Italian  hiéh 
fienaissance,   His  Traveler's  Club  House  erected  in  1830-1832, 
on  wbich  is  visible  the  influence  of  palace  Pandolphini,  and 
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the  façade  of  the   fier'orm  Club  Bouse  (1837),  influenced  by  the 
palace  Farnese  in  Borne,  are  the  earllest  fcondon  buildings  oi 
tbe  Neo-Renaiesance.   Its  first  représentative  also  beceme  the 
greatest  Ôothicist  of  his  time.  It  was  in  great  part  to  be  a 
ascribed  to  the  influence  of  Puéin,  that  Barry's  inost  import- 
ant création,  the  famous  Parliament  Bouse  in  London  (completed 
1S52)  ana  erected  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames,  was  built  in  tbe 
@othic  style.  Barry  proved  himself  a   luaster  in  this,  who  dom- 
inated  the  prescribed  mediaeval  séries  of  forms  with  astonish- 
ing  certainty,  but  also  in  free  création  sougbt  new  forms  of 
treatment,  The  design  arranged  in  a  clear  ground  plan  in  col^ 
ossal  dimensions  is  grouped  unusually  well,  in  éeneral  with  a 
grand  and  monumental  effect,  (¥iè,   290),  and  in  détails  posses- 
sesttfee  highest  artistic  charm  (ffig.  291),  in  spite  of  a  cert- 
ain  ffionotony  produced  by  the  strict  employment  of  the  -perpend- 
icular  style  with  continuel  répétition  of  tracery  and  of  the 
saoe  form  of  Windows.  Equally  staêely  in  the  smallest  détails 
is  the  effect  of  tne  interior  executed  in  the  saine  style,  even 
if  in  regard  to  symmetry,  tbe  often  excessively  large  halls  a 
and  rooms  oartly  suifer  under  an  overloading  with  architectur- 
al and  décorative  forms.  W.  Pugin  also  took  part  in  the  treat- 
ment.  His  thorougn  acquaintance  with  the  mediaeval  conception 
01  art  and  world  of  form,  and  the  decth  of  his  invention  are 
expressed  in  a  purity  of  style,  that  acourately  produces  the 
impression  of  éenuineness. 

A  freer  tendency,  partà&aiarly  drawing  from  Prench  ëothic 
sources,  was  followed  by  George  gdmund  Street  (1824-1881),  Ba- 
rry's  pupil,  on  his  churches  and  his  most  important  secular 
building,  the  ^aw  courts  in  ^ondon  (1807-1882),  on  which  he  m 
made  great  sacrifices  to  the  picturesque  effect  of  certain  mo- 
tives, particularly  the  small  round  aggle  turrets,  the  triior- 
iums  and  the  grouped  Windows.  Infinitely  more  severely  proce- 
eded  (ir  George  Gilbert  Scbtt  (1811-1878),  É'ngland's  most  imp- 
ortant early  gothicist  and  ohurch  architect  of  the  19  th  cent- 
ury.  He  was  tbe  restores  of  the  cathedrals  at  Sly,  Hereford, 
Sxeter,  Lichfield,  and  the  Westminster  Abbey  church  in  London 
(Voluoie  2),  and  the  builder  of  the  great  catnedral  in  Ëdinbur- 
gh,  a  three  aisled  cross  basilica,  as  well  as  of  the  church  of 
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S,  John  at  Torquay,  on  which  under  Ruskin's  influence  he  comb- 
ined  brick  witb  marble  after  the  Italian  style.  In  the  gêner- 
ai compétition  for  tjae  rebuilding  of  tbe  church  of  S.  Nicolai 
in  Hamburg,  burned  in  1842,  be  obtained  the  victory;  tbis  cbu- 
rch  was  erected  in  1846-1863  after  his  clans.  William  Butter- 
field  (1814-1900)  gave  a  variegated  animation  of  tbe  surfaces 
by  colored  tiles  and  stone  slabs  to  his  buildings,  among  which 
the  church  of  Ail  Saints  in  Margaret  St.,  London  (1849-1859), 
first  erected  strictly  in  accordance  with  higb  church  require- 
Bients,  and  Keble  Collège  st  Okford,  were  much  esteemed.   John 
L.  Pearson  (1S16-1897)  sought^rather  to  produce  an  earnest  ch- 
urch harmcny  and  antique  effect  by  simplicity  and  purity  of 
style.   Be  employed  brickwork  without  stucco  and  ÎBtroduced  v 
vaulting  instead  of  the  previously  visible  framework  of  the  o 
roof,  or  of  the  «eillng  sheathed  in  tunnel  form.  His  most  im- 
Dortant;  Works  are  Trinity  church  at  Westminster  (after  1850), 
entirely  following  old  Ënslish  models,  the  éreat  five  aisled 
church  of  S.  Augustine  in  Kilburn  in  London  (1871-1880)  and 
the  grand  cathedral  at  T'ruro  begun  in  1880. 

Since  the  eighties  the  more  important  church  architects  pas- 
sed  from  early  Sothic  to  high  Gothic  and  the  perpendicular  st- 
yle.  At  the  same  time  oecame  apparent  an  increasing  attention 
to  the  auaience  rooffi  proper.   John  Seddiné  (1837-1892)  gave  a 
lide  aisle  to  the  Trinity  church  in  Sloane  St,  and  on  tne  con- 
trary  arranged  the  side  aisles  8S  merely  narrow  corridors.  * 
fie  proceeded  with  greater  freedom  in  the  historical  forms.  His 
gifted  pupil  H.  Wilson  followed  him  in  the  way  pointed  out,  b 
but  î»ent  farther  in  tiie  capricious  emolcyment  of  historical  f 
forms.   Bis  picturesque  church  of  S,  Wark  at  Brithdir  may  also 
De  regarded  as  a  modem  work.  An  exceptional  position  in  Ené- 
lish  church  architecture  was  taken  by  Westménster  cathedral  i 
(R.CO  in  london,  erected  since  1895  by  John  P.  ^entley  (1839- 
1902)  for  Câtholécism,  elevated  to  new  power.   It  was  erected 
in  brick  masonry  as  a  combinetion  of  the  old  Basilica  of  Oon- 
stantine  with  the  central  building  of  S.  âpphia  (volume  1,  pa- 
ges 1S9,  154),  in  Ëarly  Christian-Byzantine  forms,  but  which 
were  personally  conceived  and  worked  over.   Both  the  interioç, 
magniÉicently  demorated  by  the  rich  marble  incrustations  and 
mosaics,  and  the  external  view  dominated  by  a  square  tower  wi- 
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282,2  ft.  Digh,  produce  an  earnest,  elevated  and  solemn  iœpres- 
sion.  The  cothic  style  passes  in  Kngland  as  speciiically  Prot- 
estant; ttierefore  Satholicism  pref'erably  returns  to  the  Renais- 
sance in  its  churches.  Aaiong  the  churches  of  the  sects  (page 
344),  the  Coneregational  church  in  Duke  St,  in  london,  boilt 
by  Alfred  Waterhouse  (1830-1905)  takes  a  prominent  place.   It 
is  a  great  building  for  the  congrégation  with  an  audience  rooic 
like  a  concert  hall  and  a  massive  principal  tower  in  Romanesa- 
ue  forms.  Waterhouse  also  appeared  in  seculer  architecture  w 
with  iKPortant  works.  The  Town  Hsll  at  Manchester  (after  1869) 
with  a  square  principal  tower  on  the  iciddle  akis  of  the  façade 
and  the  grand  Natural  History  î^'usaurn  in  Lcridor  (1873-1880),  w 
with  façades  faced  with  terra  cotta  slebs  and  adorned  by  char- 
ining  terra  cotta  ornaments,  both  kept  in  the  late  Bomanesoue 
style,  permit  him  to  be  recognized  as  an  important  and  monumen- 
tally  designiné  internai  artist.  The  Union  church  in  Brighton 
by  John  W.  Simpson  in  the  latest  tlme  is  a  central  structure 
with  square  Œiddle  room,  ad.joineo  by  three  apses  with  galleri- 
es  and  haïf  dômes.  The  external  architecture  is  clothed  enti- 
rely  in  the  forms  of  a  rien  Barocco  style  in  the  mean  between 
the  Italien  and  the  Prench  conceptions.   With  its  mighty  dôme 
and  the  two  towers  of  the  façade  it  ciroduces  an  imposiné  impr- 
ession. 

*  Oempare  tn    page  324    the  form   of    the    plan   of    the  church   of 
S.    Thomas    in  Berlin^ 

In  opposition  te  the  Neo-romantic,  that  almost  entirely  dom- 
inated  the  church  architecture,  the  Italian  Renaissance  intro- 
duced  by  Sir  Qharles  Barry  maintained  an  assured  position  in 
secular  architecture.  After  Barry  the  much  employed  Sir  James 
Pennetborne  (1601-1871)  passes  for  its  chiei  représentative. 
The  Oniversity  in  London,  built  after  his  design  and  completed 
in  18Ô9  py  Tite,  m  spite  of  its  rich  architectural  expédients, 
in  gênerai  only  bears  the  stamp  of  a  weak,  cbâracterless,  and 
frequently  inorgenic  combination  of  Italian  Renaissance  motiw- 
es.  iviore  tastefui  is  Th.  6.  Oolcutt  (born  1840),  who  aéain  t 
turned  to  the  English  Renaissance  in  his  works,  amoné  which  t 
the  Impérial  Institute  in  ji.ondon  (1867-1B93)  is  the  most  imp- 
ortant, but  also  exhibits  a  certain  inclination  to  rich  forms 
and  ornamental  décoration. 
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A  éreat  and  freely  creatiDé  impulse  arose  in  English  archit- 
ecture in  Richard  Norman  Shaw  (born  1831),   He  began  witn  6ot- 
hic,  but  soon  took  up  Renaissance  and  even  Barocco  motives, 
which  he  employed  with  the  biéhest  ertistic  freedom.   He  exer-^ 
cised  an  unusualiy  fertile  activity,  first  in  church  architec- 
ture, but  tûen  exclusively  in  secular  acchitecture,  which  he 
led  into  new  paths.  His  éround  pians  are  reéarded  as  models. 
In  the  architectural  treatment  he  showed  himself  an  adhèrent 
oï   a  simple  citizen's  architectural  style,  controlled  first  by 
considérations  of  suitability.  He  brought  brickwork  egain  in- 
to use.  By  its  préparation  with  the  chisel  and  carving  tool 
in  the  mode  already  practised  by  Islam  (volume  1,  page  208), 
ne  produced  cbarmmg  ornamental  décorations.   By  the  New  Zeal- 
and  Ghambers  in  l»eadenhall  St.  in  London  begun  in  1872,  he  ga- 
r) ve  to  the  modem  Dusiness  Puildiné  an  architectural  form  suit- 
able  for  the  time.  îo  introduce  abundant  light  into  the  rooms, 
the  walls  are  there  resolved  into  piers,  betweec  which  the  Win- 
dows Project  like  bay  Windows.  (Fig,  292).   Shaw  allowed  the 
piers  to  intersect  the  great  cavetto  of  the  roof  cornice  with- 
out  further  médiation.  In  this  manner  fie  produced  a  monument- 
al and  picturesûue  effect.   The  fiead  Police  Station  in  London, 
Snaw  kept  in  a  Dutci)-&ngli8b  Renaissance.   He  disposed  with  en- 
tire  freedom  of  the  small  houses  for  a  sinéle  family,  of  whicn 
the  fflost  famous  are  those  of  the  Villci  Colorr^  of  Beaford  Park 
near  Lcndon.   In  a  similar  tendency  labored  Ernest  George  &   Fe- 
to  on  their  nouses  in  Collingnam  Gardens  m  London  (Fig.  293), 
erected  in  1837,  where  indeed  historical  style  forms  were  emp- 
loyed in  more  abundant  measure,  îhe  public  buildings,  which 
naturally  efforded  less  opDortunity  for  novel  treatment,  also 
in  the  last  Quarter  of  the  19  th  century  still  manifest  a  do- 
ser adnerence  to  traditions.  The  Courts  of  Justice  at  Birminé- 
ham,  erected  Dy  Aston  Webb  and  Inéress  Bell  in  1887-1891,  is 
a  dignified  brick  structure  with  rich  terra  cotte  ornement  in 
the  forms  of  tne  early  Enélish  Renaissance.   A  somewhat  more 
mature  stage  of  the  early  Renaissance  is  représentée  by  Henry 
T.  Hare  in  his  City  Hall  at  Oxford,  attractive  by  its  personal- 
ly  freer  conception.  On  the  Britaènia  Royal  Naval  Solleée  in 
Dartmouth  erected  by  Webb,  ana  the  Royal  Collège  of  Science  in 
rfendon,  as  well  as  on  the  City  Rails  at  Sheffield  and  Batters- 
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Battersea,  whicb  bave  the  architect  E,  Mountford  as  tfieir  Cre- 
ator, the  Ënslish  biéh  and  late  Renaissance  appear  with  a  Bar- 
occo  strain.  Entirely  new,  and  entirely  freed  from  ail  conven- 
^5"/  tionality,  means  of  architectural  expression  were  employed  by 
6.  Harrison  'ïownsend  in  his  Gallery  of  Paintin^s  at  ïfiiitechap- 
el  in  feondon,  and  tbe  florniman  Muséum  tbere.   He  belongs  to  t 
tùe   patc-breakers  of  tfae  modem  tendency  in  architecture. 

4.  Italy  and  Spain. 

In  ITALY  after  a  long  period  of  reoose,  architecture  made  an 
unusual  advance  after  the  érection  of  the  kingdom,  (1861),  The 
energy  of  the  younk  kingdom  first  of  ail  expressed  itseli  in 
the  eneréetic  spirit  of  the  larger  cities.  Thèse  competed  wi- 
th each  other  in  the  remodeling  and  beautifying  of  their  plans 
and  the  érection  of  impressive  buildings.   Yet  the  art  of  Ita- 
ly, that  in  the  period  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Barocco  sty- 
les had  exerted  a  determining  influence  upon  ail  Ëurocean  art, 
never  again  in  the  19  th  century  attained  a  lesdiné  importance. 
It  remained  inferior  te  those  of  Geraiany,  France  and  Enôland, 
and  frequently  adopted  suggestions  from  those  countries.  As 
there,  so  in  Italy  the  Neo-Classicism  was  replsced  by  Eclecti- 
cism. 

The  centre  of  éravity  of  the  architectural  activity  occurred 
in  north  Italy.   In  Milan  Carlo  Maciacchini  (1816-1391)  desig- 
ned  the  monumental  Camposanto  (after  1865)  with  nobly  treated 
buildings  and  porticos  in  tne  lorms  of  the  early  Renaissance 
of  upcer  Italy.   At  the  same  time  Giuseppe  Menéoni  (1820-1877) 
began  the  grand  gallery  of  Victor  Emanuel  (1865-1877)  as  an  i 
intersection  of  two  stately  streets  47.6  ft.  wide  snd  respect- 
ively  639.7  and  344.5  ft.  long.  (Pig.  294).   In  the  architect- 
ure of  the  façade  resembling  a   triumobal  arch  ano  the  internai 
façades,  the  forms  of  the  Italian  early  and  hiéh  Renaissance 
are  employed  beside  esch  other,  This  gallery  is  the  most  imp^ 
ortant  secular  building  of  modem  Italy.  Giusebije  Balzaretti 
(1801-1874)  selected  for  the  Savings  Bank  (oassa  di  Risparmio) 
built  by  him  in  1871  the  rusticsted  architecture  of  the  Floren- 
tine Renaissance  palaces  Strozzi  and  Riccardi  (volume  2,  Pies. 
209,  243);  Giacon'o  Franco  for  the  church  at  Loniéo  (1878)  the 
basilican  style  of  the  early  mediaeval  churches  of  the  11  th 
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century,  permeatea  by  nortbern  Romanesque  DQOtives.  Ttie  tio  c 
celebrateâ  writers  on  art,  Camillo  Boito  (born  1836)çLDci  Luca 
Beltraini  (born  1855),  iikewise  aDoeared  with  notable  architec- 
tural créations,  tbe  former  aaiong  others  with  ttie  orincipally 
Venetian  Gothic  Musicians'  fiome,  the  latter  chiefly  with  tbe 
stately  building  of  the  well  known  journal  Oorriere  dalla  Sera, 
suodiwided  by  broad  Tuscan  oilasters  between  the  éreat  Windows, 
To  the  récent  tendency  belonés  the  palace  Gastiélone  erected 
by  Giuseppe  Somarugi,  which  is  œanifestly  influenced  by  tbe 
Wagner  school  in  Vienna. 

;.  ¥ov   Florence  the  restoration  and  completion  of  the  cathedral 
(voluee  2,   page  136)  occupied  the  chief  interest  of  tbe  archi- 
tects.  gffiilio  de  ffabris  (1808-1883)  erected  the  newly  constr- 
ucted  Sothic  marble  façade  in  haraiony  with  the  campanile  besi- 
de  it  in   a  masterly  way»  'Thereby  fee  lound  so  much  approval, 
that  his  bust  was  placed  in  the  cathedral  beside  that  ©f  the 
first  cathedral  architect,  Arnolfio  di  Cambio  (volume  2,  pa- 
ge 136).  The  Neo-Renaissance  is  represented  by  the  charminô 
Villa  LaziEei  of  Qiuseppe  Boccini  (1840-1901)  in  a  stately  cla- 
ssical  example,  oOHibiBÉ-Bg-  ^*he  art  style  of  Raphaël  with  that 
of  Balladio. 

Borne  first  introduced  a  rich  architectural  activity  in  the 
eighties,  Tnie  was  dominated  by  tbe  bigh  and  late  Renaissance. 
As  the  ffiost  proffiinent  work  is  regarded  the  palace  of  Justice 
by  Guglielmc  Galderini  (born  1845),  erected  after  1888  in  a 
predoffiinating  Palledian  style  on  a  rectangle  557.8  x  465.7  ft., 
and  further  the  Art  iï-xhibition  Building  by  Pio  Fiacentini  (bo- 
rn 1846),  strongiy  influenced  by  the  F'ountain  of  Trevi,  and  t 
the  digniiied  Bank  d'Italia  by  Gaëtano  Koch,  subdivided  by  th- 
ree-quarter  columns  in  both  upper  stories.   But  the  great  Nat- 
ional vfOnument  for  Victor  Smanuel  in  Rome,  desiéned  by  count 
Giuseppe  Sacconi  (1855-190Ô),  and  only  erected  in  the  letest 
time,  returns  to  a  severe  Ôlassicism  in  its  Corinthian  porticos 
entbroned  above  t   massive  substructure. 

Naples  received  through  Ërnesto  di  Wauro  its  Gallery  Umberta 
(1887-1891),  whicii  nowever  does  not  eoual  ir  efiect  its  mœdel , 
the  wiilanese  Gallery.  On  the  other  hand  the  new  University  by 
Pietro  Paulo  Guaglia  (died  1S98)  is  a  monumental  work  in  a  mo- 
dem late  Renaissance  style.   In  Palermo  Giov.  Batt.  Filippo 


Bariles  (lS2o-289l)  erected  in  the  théâtre  Massimo,  which  was 
-7comDleted  by  his  son  Ernesto  i^asiles  (1897),  one  of  the  best 
arraneed,  lareest  and  most  maéniiicent  théâtres  of  the  world. 
In  the  international  compétition  for-  obtaminé  clans  for  thés 
building,  Seoaper  also  participated  as  the  judge  of  awards. 

In  SPAIN  the  Neo-Bomantic  style  set  in  with  the  restoration 
of  Boediaeval  cherches.  In  the  church  di  Nuestre  Senora  de  Al- 
ocha  at  Madrid,  which  was  erected  in  place  of  the  church  stan- 
aing  tfiere  and  torn  down  (after  1890),  apoeared  a  Neo-Romantic 
structure.   The  restoration  oi  the  Alhambra  (voluHie  1,  page  2 
819)  aiso  gave  an  icpulse  to  the  adoption  of  the  Moorish  style. 
The  amphithéâtre  for  bull-fights  at  Madrid,  erected  in  1873-1 
1874  Dy  Ëffiilio  Rodriguez  Ayuso  (born  1845)  end  Alvarez  Gapras, 
is  in  gênerai  kept  within  Moorish  foriDs".  Yet  in  gênerai  a  la- 
te  Renaissance  prédominâtes,  already  standing  on  the  stage  of 
transition  to  the  Barocco  style.   It  is  reoresented  by  a  sclen- 
did  example  in  the  Bank  Kispano-Americano  Building  at  Madrid, 
erected  in  1884-1391  by  Sduardo  de  Adero  (died  1906)  in  connec- 
tion with  Severiano  de  la  liastra.  On  the  contrary  the  iafioosi- 
ng  Bourse  at  .Vîadrid,  that  had  the  architect  Snrique  Maria  Rep- 
ulies  as  its  creator,  with  hexastyle  lorinthisn  portico  and  p 
oediirient,  in  its  entire  treatisfient  appears  as  a  belated  produc- 
tion of  Neo-Classistic  architecture, 
o.  Netherlands  and  Scandinavie. 

After  BËLGIUivi  had  separ-ated  from  Holland  and  had  been  eleva- 
ted  to  be  an  indecendent  state  (1830),  under  the  wise  governm- 
ent  of  its  king  Êteooold  I  (1831-1865),  to  whoni  was  largely  due 
the  intellectuel  and  matériel  development  of  the  country,  it 
entered  on  a  splendid  period,  that  had  as  a  resuit  an  extreme- 
ly  rich  and  êrand  architectural  activity.   This  at  first  cont- 
inued  in  close  adhérence  to  French  art,  es  in  the  Classistic 
epoch,  and  Dartàoaiariy  a^.^  i?jr  ts   tte   Fcnor.aic  tendency  appear- 
ed.  In  the  course  of  the  seventies,  the  Beleian  architects  s 
sought  an  art  corresponding  to  their  people  by  a  return  to  the 
native  Renaissance,  and  about  the  end  of  the  oentury  and  earl- 
ier  than  in  other  lands,  they  cassed  ower  to  entire  freedom  f 
from  ail  historical  styles, 

The  first  work  of  tfie  Î^eo-Bomantic  style  was  executed  by  T. 
ffr,  Suys  the  Elder  (oage  300),  known  to  us  as  a  classicist,in 


tbe   church  of  S.  georêe  at  Antwerp  (1848-18530,  coDceived  in 
8  still  tîHiid  Gotfaic  style.  As  eD  infinitely  oaore  mature  cré- 
ation appears  tôe  spacious  and  picturesque  central  buildiné  of 
tiie  church  of  S.  Maria  at  BrSssels-Schaerbeck,  which  «as  erec- 
tad  in  1844-1350  ai  ter  tbe  plans  of  Louis  Overstraeten  (died 
1849).  Tùe  arcbitecture  of  tbe  lower  parts  of  tbe  building  s 
still  remains  in  tbe  Romanesque  forms,  but  chiefly  for  struct- 
ural reasons  passes  into  an  eariy  Gotbic  in  tbe  dome.(f'ig. 
295),  Josepn  Louis  Scbaede  (1818-1894)  transferred  tbe  Gotbic 
to  secular  arcbitecture  on  tbe  Bourse  at  Antwerp, erected  anew 
by  bim  in  t8@8H8?2,  whose  vast  bail  he  furnisbed  with  an  iroo 
roof  framework  of  wide  span,  and  on  tbe  rebuildiné  of  tbe  raii- 
way  station  at  gruges,  undertaken  in  1877.  In  adhérence  to  V 
Viollet-le-Duc  was  developed  a  scbool  of  arcbitecture  in  Bele- 
ium,  wbicb  witb  reiined  understandinô  executed  tbe  restoration 
of  mediaevel  buildings,  also  erected  tbose  of  tbe  picturesque 
œarketplace  in  prussels,  and  a  éreat  number  of  churcb  and  sec- 
ular structures  scattered  over  tbe  entire  country.  Ëven  tbe 
cbief  Belgian  masters  of  tbis  time,  Poelaert  and  Beyeart  (see 
belcw)  were  occasionslly  employed  as  Gotbicists,  particulerly 
in  churcb  arcbitecture. 

eut  on  tne  wbole  m  Belgian  arcbitecture,  tbe  Neo-RoiDantic 
remained  behinc  tne  Renaissance  in  influence  and  importance  in 
tbe  history  oi  srt..  Suys  tiie  Flder  hed  introduced  tbe  Beneis- 
sance  with  bis  still  rather  Classistic  church  cf  ?.  Joseph  at 
Brussels  (aoout  1S49).  On  tbe  new  Bourse  at  Brussels  (Pig.  2 
29ô)  erected  by  bis  son  Léon  S«ys  (1824-1887)  m  tbe  years 
1368-1875,  tbe  Prench  bigb  Renaissance  appears  in  sharp  devel- 
opment  in  évident  compétition  with  Garnier's  Opère  Bouse.  Tbe 
principal  work  oi  modem  Belgian  acchitecture  is  tbe  Palace  of 
Justice  at  Brussels  (1806-1883)  by  Joseph  fooelaert  (1816-1879). 
Tbis  building  was  erected  on  a  ground  area  of  590.6  x  557-8  ft, 
at  a  cost  of  ten  million  dollars,  and  it  exhibits  the  forms  of 
an  extremely  massive  Roman  or  late  Renaissance,  in  wbicb  appe- 
ar  Çgyptian,  Persian,  and  even  Assyrian  motives  in  tbe  terrec- 
ed  ascending  architectural  masses.   In  spite  of  tbe  not  compl- 
etely  organic  architecture,  tbe  gênerai  appearance  is  overpow- 
eringly  grand.   In  tne  interior  tbe  statuary  oi  tbe  vestibule 
(B^ig.  297)  and  the  great  waiting  hall,  whose  dôme  rises  to  a 
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ûeight  01  318.3  ft.,  are  architecturally  the  aest  imcortant  r 
rooms.   lû  ÂDtwerp  U,   êens   built  tbe  Flemish  théâtre  in  1869- 
1872  in  a  noble  PîreBôii-Pleniisb  tiigh  Renaissance;  j'ouïs  Baecke- 
Iman  the  Palaee  of  Justice  (1871-1875)  in  the  style  ci"  the  ea- 
rly  &'rench  Barocco  architecture.  The  gifted  and  learned  Henri 
Reyaert  (1823-1894)  erected  the  National  Bank  in  Brussels  in  a 
style  still  based  on  the  french  high  Renaissance,  but  also  em- 
plpying  Barocco  and  Louis  XVI  motives,  then  oassinp  into  the 
national  Fleffiisn  Renaissance,  in  which  he  built  the  Beléian  B 
Bank  on  the  Central  boulev»ï*d  at  Brussels  and  the  railway  sta- 
tion at  Tournay,  In  this  tendency  there  followed  bioi  the  much 
effiployed  J.  J,  von  Ysendyck  (1835-1911),  also  known  as  a  writ- 
er  on  art  by  his  Dook  on  old  Beléian  buildings,  in  whose  oict- 
uresque  city  halls  of  Schaerbeek  and  of  Anderlecht,  the  native 
Renaissance  attained  new  lire.  ïhe  leadiné  Beléian  master  of 
the  most  récent  tiine,  Henri  van  de  Velde  (borr-  1863,  now  Direc- 
tor  of  the  School  of  Art  Industries  at  Weimar),  and  Victor  Bor- 
ta  already  oelong  to  the  séries  of  œodern  artists. 

HOLLAND  aéain  aôopted  about  1850  its  ancient  native  brick  ar- 
chitecture with  bands  and  members  of  eut  stone,  ooth  on  a  med- 
iaeval  basis  as  well  as  in  the  forms  of  the  Renaissance  of  th 
lô  th  and  17  th  centuries.   The  chiel'  reoresentative  of  Neo-Ro- 
Dîântic  tendency  was  Peter  Cuyoers  Çborn  1827).   Be  was  the  du- 
ilder  of  a  great  nuisber  of  churches,  amoné  them  beiné  the  Berz 
Jeus  church  in  Amsterdain  and  S.  Jacobus'  church  at  the  Haéue, 
that  are  both  executed  in  the  early  Gothic  style.  He  obtained 
bigh  favor  by  his  most  imoortant  secular  building,  the  Royal 
MuseuiT;  in  Amsterdam  (1677-1885),  in  whose  icnoosiné  external  a 
architecture  the  late  Romanesque  foras  are  permeated  by  Renai- 
ssance motives.  (Fié,  298).   The  same  style  was  éiven  by  Guyp- 
ers  to  the  main  railway  statioii  in  AirisÈerdaffi,  coffiDleted  in  18- 
89.  For  the  revival  of  the  national  Renaissance  labored  Gugel, 
influential  throu^h  his  pcsiticn  es  professer  at  the  Polytech- 
nie  schocj  at  Delft,  Hia  University  at  Otrecbt  (completed  18- 
94)  is  a  picturesque  work  in  his  early  style.  Somewhat  more 
personaily  concernèd  and  more  animated  by  Gotnic  fornas  of  arr 
ohes  apD3ars  the  same  on  the  charaiing  railway  station  at  Gron- 
ingen,  built,  oy  J.  oossch>jlk,   T'he  University  there  is  a  work 
01  tne  Royal  architect  Vryman  anâ  adneres  more  closely  to  tne 
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native  art  oï   tbe  17  th  century. 

Dikewise  in  Holland  at  an  early  date  prevailed  tbe  pressure 
toward  an  entirely  free  treatment  completely  indeoendent  irom 
traditions.   The  new  Protestant  ohurch  in  the  Haeue  built  oy 
J.  Verneul,  already  in  the  subdivision  oï   the  masses,  in  the 
aim  lor  effect  of  the  surfaces,  and  in  the  architectural  treat- 
ment already  passes  over  to  the  modem  style,   Sntirely  in  th- 
is  course  worked  flendriok  Petrus  Berlaôe  (born  1356),  whose  w 
Works,  like  the  earnest  brick  architecture  of  the  New  Bourse 
in  Amsterdam,  in  tne  éeneral  effect  and  treatment  bear  a  char- 
aoter  visible  at  the  first  glance,  still  reflectiné  the  native 
Romanesque. 

>  In  DËNMABK,  where  Classicism  had  struck  such  deep  roots  and 
haa  already  axhibited  such  rich  fruits  (Daee  302),  the  Neo-Bo- 
mantic  movement  could  Dut  slowly  find  a  fârm  footing,   Yet  two 
larger  Romanesque  cnurch  buildings  are  to  be  mentioned,  the  c 
church  at  flolbak  by  Christian  Hansen  (bage  303)  and  the  church 
of  Jésus  8t  QoDenhagen  by  J.  Vilheli  Dahlerup  (born  133ô).   L 
ûikewise  m  secular  architecture  the  Neo-romantic  is  represen- 
ted  by  tne  Oniversity  Library  in  oooenhagen  by  Joh.  Dan.  Herh- 
oldt  (born  1313),  built  in  Lombard-Romanesque  forms  witn  the 
addition  of  iron  construction.  Otherwise  the  Renaissance  ore- 
dominates  in  the  lieia,   Dahlerup  with  Ove  Petersen  (born  18- 
30)  erected  the  Royal  théâtre  m  Oocenhagen  (1872-1374)  in  the 
Palladian  style.   Also  the  îr/  Garlsberg  Glyptothek  in  OoDenha- 
gen  (1391-1897),  designed  in  1338  oy  the  first  alone,  with  fi- 
nely  designed  internai  décoration  bearinô  a  Palladian  stamp. 
But  j^artin  r^yrop  in  his  nev?  city  hall  at  Gopenhasen  (1392-1903; 
Pie,  299)  returned  to  the  native  brick  architecture  influenced 
by  the  Netherlandish-Serman  Renaissance  (volume  2,  page  317), 
to  whicn  he  gave  new  liie  oy  original  motives  handlea  in  the 
modem  manner, 

Î^ORWAY  received  tne  first  building  of  the  Neo-Romantic  tend- 
ency  in  the  ccurcn  of  the  Trinity  at  Christiana.  It  was  erec- 
ted in  1353-1353  âfter  the  design  of  the  Hamburg  architect  â. 
de  Ohateauneuf  as  a  Qothic  central  buildinô  on  an  octagon  with 
four  snort  cross  arms  and  a  dôme.  Slore  closely  to  the  nation- 
al style  of  architecture  adhères  S.  ^orgreen's  church  at  3rag- 
ernâs^Drammen  (1333-1371),  a  three  aisled  tasilican  structure 
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witû  choir,  internai  wooden  suoDorts,  horizontal  wooden  ceili- 
Dg  and  external  stone  construction  in  a  éothic  recalling  tne 
(Serman  Hanoverian  school,  'Tne  heavy  church  of  3.  donann  at 
Ohristiana  erected  by  Seorôe  Bull  in  1873  expresses  a  north  3 

;  ,>^-^german  basis,   The  Renaissance  was  introduced  by  the  Serman 
architect  Heinrich  Brnst  3chir,rier  in  the  Art  Muséum  in  Ohris- 
tiana built  in  1379-1835.   Henrik  Suli  created  the  National 
théâtre  there  (cooipleted  1399)  in  a  oeculiar  and  ourely  Perso- 
nal expression  of  lorm,  not  happy  in  ail  points,   The  endeavo- 
rs  of  the  younger  Sorweéian  arohitects  to  bring  into  honor  ag- 
ain  the  wooden  style  of  architecture,  so  well  adapted  to  the 
climate,  aee  to  be  designated  as  very  pleasing,   H.  Munthe  ga- 
ve a  magnificent  example  of  this,  worthy  of  iniitation,  in  the 
native  Holraenkoilen  hôtel  naar  Ohristiana. 

3WSDKN  received  by  the  National  Muséum  at  Stocknolm  ouilt  by 
ff.  A.  Stiiler  (page  335)  its  first  architectural  monument  of  t 
tne  Neo-Senaissance,  recalling  rich  Venetian  models,   After  h 
him  a  séries  oi  Swedish  archifcects  worked  in  a  purely  eclectic 
manner,  not  without  a  certain  èndeavor  to  cause  récognition  of 
a  Personal  estijmtion  of  historical  forms.   i?.mil  Langlet  (1324- 
1393)  became  known  to  a  wide  circle  by  the  érection  of  a  great 
number  oi  entirely  central  churches  arranged  accordin^  to  tne 
requirements  of  Protestant  worsnip.   Isak  Gustav  ûlason  (born 
135Ô)  was  the  Creator  of  important  résidences,  erected  in  dif- 
férent historical  styles,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  pal- 
ace of  count  Rosen  in  the  Barocco  style  (1393),  and  the  palace 
of  count  Hallwyl  (1399),  aporoachinè  in  the  détail  forms  to  a 
Venetian  late  Sotnic,  both  in  Stockholm.   Garl  Wôiler  erected 
the  stately  church  of  3.  Johann  there  as  an  early  Gotnic  cross 
basilica  witn  hian  façade  tower.   The  princioal  work  of  Swedi- 
sh arcnitecture  in  tne  second  naïf  of  the  19  tn  century  is  the 
group  of  buildinôs  of  tne  Législative  palace  ana  the  Reichs' 
BanK,  Puilt  near  the  Royal  palace  and  dominated  by  a  éreat  sq- 
uare doffle(about  1900).   It  was  exécuted  by  Aron  Johansson  in 
a  showy  and  very  luxuriant  French  late  Renaissance.  B:rik  Lal- 

^ 'lerstedt,  the  creator  of  the  church  of  3.  Peter  at  Stockholm, 
entirely  differins  from  the  conventional  lorm,  and  fî'erdinand 
Bobor  (born  1360),  the  Puilder  of  the  city  electric  station 
tnere,  wnich  by  its  novel  treatment  and  particularly  by  its 
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mighty  arched  portai  arouses  attention,  are  the  Swediah  path- 

breakers  for  modem  art. 

6.  gastern  Europe,  America  and  tbe  Colonies. 

The  éPBât  iDoveraent  proceedind  from  western  Europe  with  the 
aira  of  revivini^  the  architecture  or  the  middle  âges  and  oi"  the 
Renaissance  extended  its  waves  also  beyond  the  eastern  fronti- 
ère 01  éermany  and  of  Austria.   In  the  western  provinces  oi  R 
Russia,  prinoipally  dépendent  on  German  intellectuel  life,  in 
Poland,  the  Baltic  provinces  and  in  Pinland,  architecture  took 
a  development  siïDilar  to  that  in  Qeririany.  Tne  Neo-Classicism 
aiter  the  middle  of  the  19  th  century  was  followed  by  the  Neo= 
Roroantic  and  Neo-Renaissanoe. 

In  Roland,  Qracow  formed  the  centre  of  the  art  life,  There 
b'eliks  Ksiezarski  (1320-1334)  erected  the  university  in  a  tas- 
teless  Gothic;  franz  ^acynski  the  Art  palace  in  freely  select- 
ed  forras  of  the  high  and  late  Renaissance.   In  Riéc  OPiginated 
the  Sertrude  church  (1367),  the  Oatholic  Pranziskus  church  ( 
(1392),  and  a  great  number  of  secular  Puildin.gs  in  the  Neo-Go- 
thic  style,  the  Bourse  built  in  1855  after  the  designs  of  Ha 
von  Bosse  in  Venetian,  and  palace  Ritterhaus  (I86ô)  in  Floren- 
tine Renaissance.   în  Selsingfors  the  Renaissance  is  represen- 
ted  by  palace  Ritterhaus  (1353),  the  Çothic  by  the  new  Luther- 
an  church  (1393).  The  later  génération  of  architects  in  the 
Pinnish  capital,  under  the  leadership  of  A.  tindgren.  H,  Gesel- 
lius  and  Ë.  Saarunen,  who  together  erected  the  weighty  buildi- 
ngs of  the  fire  însurance  Oo.  Polijola  in  Helsingfors,  and  to 
whom  adhered  other  pupils  of  the  Polytechnic  school  there,  la- 
bored  energetically  in  the  modem  endeavor  to  obtain  entirely 
independent  modem  style  forrns. 

In  Russia  in  the  capitals  of  3.  petersburgh  and  of  ioscow, 
the  Renaissance  current  coming  from  the  West  in  the  first  half 
of  the  19  th  century  caused  an  approxifiiation  of  Classistic  ar- 
chitecture to  the  Italian  Renaissance,  but  from  the  Neo-Roaian- 
tic  a  return  to  the  ancient  Russian  art  (volunse  1,  pages  193, 
302).  îhis  was  at  first  tonnected  with  Italian  or  mediaeval 
forras  from  the  West,  but  later  became  ever  more  decided  and  s 
severe.   The  vast  palace  in  the  Kremlin  in  Moscow  Duilt  by  Con- 
stantin -^.  Thon  (1794-1331)  in  1839-1344  still  stands  on  the 
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stage  ot   tne  transition  frooi  Classicism  to  Italian  Renaissance, 
Qn  tiîe  chupob  of  tne  Annunoiation  at  S.  Petersburéh  attributed 
to  the  saaie  master,  which  is  orowned  by  flve  towers  risinô  li- 
ke   pyramids,  Russian  forms  are  balanced  by  Italian;  on  the  ch- 
urch  of  3.  Oatberine  of  the  Wosnessenski  ionastery  at  Moscow 
are  Russiaa  lorms  with  Gothio,   The  grand  church  of  the  Redeem- 
er  at  Moscow  erected  by  Thon  and  Resanow  in  truly  Russian  mag- 
nificenoe  already  exhibits  the  Russian  style  in  its  purity. 
Yet  Œore  strongly  are  its  peculiarities  exhibited  on  the  chur- 
ch of  tne  Kiew  Lawra  (1398)  at  3.  î^etersburg,  and  on  the  Expia- 
tion church  in  the  summer  garden  there,  even  surpassing  thèse. 
Of  the  more  important  later  secular.  ouildinôs,  the  magnificent 
Sommerciai  Row  at  Moscow  (1338-1893)  created  by  Pomeranzew  ev- 
en exhibits  a  certain  clarification  of  the  Russian  style  by  R 
Romanesque  and  early  Renaissance  forms.   eut  on  the  oalece  of 
the  Duma  erected  by  îschitschugow  and  on  the  New  Bistorical 
Muséum  of  Sherwood  at  Moscow,  it  is  employed  without  restreint. 

Into  AMiRIGA  the  Neo-Romantic  aioveiDent  already  found  entran- 
ce  before  the  middle  of  the  19  th  century.  In  New  York  was  e 
erected  in  1839-1S4Ô  Trinity  nhurch  in  a  very  restrained  style, 
but  in  1350-1379  the  cathedral  of  S.  Patrick  (by  James  Renwick) 
was  buiit  in  a  icore  mature  Gotnic.  Likewise  the  Italian  Rena- 
issance is  employed  m  the  Library  of  Oonéress  at  Washington 
(188-1897),  the  Grecian,  i.e.,  a  Renaissance  stronely  approxi- 
mating  to  Hellenism,  on  the  6orcoran  Gailery  in  Washington  er- 
ected ^894-1897  by  Ernest  ?lagg. 

The  amazing  advance  of  the  North  American  States  after  the 
civil  war  (1861-13Ô5)  led  to  a  rich  and  independent  develoome- 
nt  of  North  Acerican  art.   An  entirely  fruitiul  field  of  work 
x;.^  /  was  afforded  to  architects  in  the  commercial  buildings,  banks, 
structures  for  the  great  journals,  hôtels  and  not  least  in  the 
résidences,  for  the  ccTifort  and  treatment  of  wnich  in  accorda- 
noe  witn  their  own  inclinations  and  custoais,  the  '«ell  to  do  A 
Aniericans  retained  a  hiéh  estimation  in  the  hasts  and  iack  of 
repose  in  thsir  lives.  Grandeur  and  model  arrangement  are  ex- 
hibited by  such  buildings.   The  vast  acquisitions  in  construc- 
tion led  to  startling  undertakings,  whicb  celebrated  real  tri- 
umphs,  not  only  io  the  cowering  of  colossal  halls,  but  also  in 
the  "sKyscraoers"  risiné  to  dizzy  heignts  for  the  purpose  of 
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tne  extrême  utiliqation  of  tûe  ouildiné  site.   But  tne  Americ- 
an architects  ûot  only  master  tiie  architectural  probiems  of 
planniné  and  construction?  they  also  éive  to  their  works  since 
the  last  year  of  the  19  tft  century  a  oeculiar  and  independent 
statup  correspondin.g  to  tne  arcnitectural  treaôinent,  H.  H.  Ri- 
onardson  (born  1339  in  New  Orléans),  educated  at  tfie  Scole  des 
Beaux  Arts  in  Paris,  irom  1336  an  architect  in  Neir  York,  becae 
a  path-breaker  of  the  new  American  arciiitecture.   In  fiis  Trin- 
ity  churcù  in  Boston  built  about  1875,  be  returned  to  the  Rom- 
anesque style  of  southern  S'rance  and  of  Spain  (volume  2,  oaée 
44;  ?ig.  60),  and  irnparted  to  it  a  ooweriul  Anélo-Saxon-Ameri- 
can  viriiity.  This  church  forms  a  landmark  in  the  history  of 
Ameriôân  architecture.  On  a  sreat  number  of  other  public  and 
private  buildings  by  Richardson,  the  style  introduced  by  hira 
came  into  full  .development.   He  had  already  aoquired  a  positif 
on  deternainative  for  the  gênerai  appearance  of  modem  American 
architecture.   It  is  characterized  on  the  exterior  by  an  arch- 
itectural grouping  emphasizing  the  purpose  aliuost  recklessly, 
by  a  great  préférence  for  round-arched  openings,  but  especial- 
ly  Dy  heavy  rustication  appeariné  everywhere  as  e  leading  (not- 
ive  and  soffletimes  developed  in  Oyclopeac  œassiveness.  In  gêne- 
rai he  exhibits  great  econooiy  in  orooerly  architectural  subdi- 
visions and  architectural  motives;  where  such  are  emcloyed,  t 
they  always  adhère  to  the  Germanic-Roaianesque  wèrld  of  form. 
,,  îo  the  coiUffiercial  buildinés  is  peculiar  a  certain  upward  tend- 
ency;  oesides  mediaeval  nRotives  they  also  aoceot  those  of  the 
Renaissance,  but  always  in  a  free  and  Dowerful  treatment.(Pig. 
300),   Tne  isolated  country  houses  chiefly  exhibit  broad  coraf- 
ort.  The  Aiaerican  wooden  construction  also  again  comes  into 
use  on  them.   He  produced  in  nuoierous  villas  an  extreiaely  har- 
monious  relation  of  the  architectural  aoDearance  to  nature. 
The  internai  treatment  follows  the  same  orincioles,  as  were  d 
developed  in  the  later  Snglish  nouse.  (Page  345). 

îne  architecture  of  the  colonies  is  entirely  subordinate  to 
that  01  tne  state,  to  whicl  tney  are  subject.   Occasionally  in 
the  domains  of  the  old  civilized  lands  concessions  are  inade  to 
tne  racial  architecture,  even  if  witn  varyine  results.  ©ut  t 
the  oublie  buildings  serviné  for  assemblages  scarcely  differ 
in  their  style  treatment  froni  those  oi  the  mother  country. 
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(9ig.  301).  The  opening  oî   the  proteoted  domains  to  Baropean 
civilization  even  compelled  the  transplantiné  of  Buropean  art 
to  the  foreign  soil.   It  then  fellows,  even  if  at  some  distan- 
ce, in  its  entipe  further  course  doring  the  whole  political  a 
and  intelleciual  dependence  on  the  art  of  the  mother  oountry. 
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IV.   Architecture  of  the  Présent  Time. 
1.  General  Basis. 
About  the  end  of  the  19  th  century  aDoeared  in  increasing  s 
strength  movements  for  reforni  in  the  doiDaina  of  art,  tùat  soon 
led  to  a  ôeneral  moveinent  in  the  sensé  of  a  direct  ooposition 
to  the  fermer  artistic  opinions.  They  are  the  resuit  of  that 
powerful  transformation  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  peopl- 
es  of  central  Surooe,  which  had  been  orepared  for  in  the  lite- 
rature  ouring  several  décades.  Àfter  the  end  of  the  fifties, 
new  ideas,  new  oroblems  for  the  world's  opinions,  commenced  to 
powerfully  influence  the  severely  historical  tendency  of  the 
iiterature.  Schopenhauer's  phiiosophy,  particularly  his  work, 
"9ie  Welt  as  Wilie  und  Verstellung",  at  this  tirae  œade  its  way 
with  elemental  force  in  the  widest  circies  of  the  cultured. 
Soon  afterward  followed  Nietsche  with  his  theory  of  the  utmost 
possible  élévation  of  the  "I"  and  of  the  will  to  Power,  of  the 
master's  riéhts  of  the  superman.   In  France  appeared  Zola  with 
a  magnificent  exposition  of  his  idéas  in  the  service  of  the  s 
social  problems.  Similar  tones  sounded  from  Norway  in  Ibsen's 
dramas,  and  in  a  particularly  clear  œanner  frooi  Russia  in  Toi- 
stoi's  works.   In  the  reckless  and  egotistic  lorward  pressure 
of  tne  intellects  oossessed  by  tne  nesf  idèas,  in  the  struggle 
for  freedoiD  froni  ail  fetters,  in  the  déniai  of  tradition  and 
of  opposition  to  the  authority  previously  enforced,  there  bur- 
ned  a  hot  contest  of  minds.  It  occurred  at  a  time,  in  which 
basis-destroyging  transformations  were  completed  in  ail  scien- 
tiîic,  technical  and  social  domains,  and  the  feeling  of  éléva- 
tion above  ail  former  opinions  filied  in  great  neasure  science 
and  technics.   Hiver  stronéer  resounded  the  call,  in  Iiterature 
as  well  as  in  the  formative  arts,  to  set  out  new  in  place  of 
the  old  trees  to  be  felled.   It  was  realism  with  its  oriode  of 
thought,  chiefly  créative  from  reality  and  actual  observation, 
and  naturalisïïi  in  close  alliance  with  it,  and  the  einployment 
required  by  it,  of  the  sciences  and  arts,  not  in  accordance 
with  formai  rules,  but  on  a  natural  basis,  which  in  the  cont- 
est of  opinions  éraâually  won  tne  victory  over  idealisiu.   In 
the  formative  arts  this  realistic  and  naturalistic  intellect- 
ual tendency  appeared  with  a  defmiteness  and  sharpness,  as  h 
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nad  scarcely  ever  been  the  ease.  It  was  earliest  exoressed  io 
paiQting  and  sculoture.  In  grance  Millet  and  Monet»  had  broken 
tde  Dath  for  it  in  oainting,  and  Meunier  in  sculpture;  in  Ger- 
lEany  a  host  oi  artists  oi  tiigh  purpose  went  the  same  way.   In 
arcnitecture,  that  by  its  entire  nature  required  a  longer  tiine 
for  obtaininô  new  fornas  oi  expression,  the  new  spirit  aopeared 
later.   But  it  then  expressed  itseif  with  greater  décision,  t 
lifian  in  the  two  sister  arts.  Âiready  for  gome  décades  changes 
in  the  problems,  in  the  external  conditions  and  requirements 
01  architecture  had  prepared  the  soil  for  it,  and  so  changed 
the  basis  for  its  development,  that  it  already  of  itseif  près- 
sed  forward  to  leave  the  track  already  retained, 

The  iiiost  important  scènes  of  architectural  activity,  the  ci- 
ties,  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  19  th  century.had  changed  th- 
eir  entire  architectural  aopearance.  ï'he  reasons  and  the  imp- 
elling  forces  for  this  lay  in  the  fabulous  advance  in  the  ind- 
ustries and  of  tne  commerce  developin^  parallel  with  them,  as 
well  as  in  the  very  influential  transformations  of  the  social 
conditions  of  our  own  tiine.  The  continued  and  increasing  tra- 
vel  made  the  Diildmg  of  vast  railway  stations  with  colossal 
halls,  ôreat  Dost  offices  and  grand  hôtels, designed  for  hundr- 
eds  of  travelers,  an  unavoidable  necessity,   The  clans  for  m- 
ûustrial  purposes  irequently  extended  over  entire  quarters  of 
the  City  and  gave  to  thèse  a  oeculiar  staûfio.   The  central  sta- 
tions for  light,  water  and  oower,  to  be  erected  in  the  midst 
of  cities,  already  assumed  modem  forms  on  account  of  their  p 
places  in  the  view  of  the  city,   The  buildings  for  coBiHierce, 
the  exchanges  and  the  banks  reguired  a  treatment  expressing  t 
their  importance  in  the  business  world.   5ntirely  novel  probl- 
ems  in  the  treatment  of  interiors  were  Drooosed  by  the  great 
warehouses  and  market  nalls  of  ail  kinds.  The  strong  central- 
ization  of  the  masses  of  tne  people  in  the  cities  and  the  soc- 
ial conditions  required  buildings  for  vast  assemblages  of  men 
and  for  their  amusement  and  refresoment,  such  as  society  halls, 
concert  halls,  restaurants,  cafés  and  the  like;  the  satisfact- 
ion of  tne  needs  of  éducation,  extremely  increased  and  in  the 
largest  classes,  school  houses  of  ail  kmds  in  quite  enormous 
dimensions  and  with  the  best  hygienic  aonointments.  To  thèse 
are  still  further  added  the  likewise  ôradually  becomoné  colossal 
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buildings  for  state  and  oonimuaal  adœiaistrations  for  tùe  publ- 
ic and  tne  common  benitfit.  ïn  coffloarison  witri  tbese  architect- 
ural problems  of  churches,  the  chateaus  and  palaces,  which  ore- 
viously  formed  tne  centre  of  léravity  of  architectural  création, 
pass  into  the  bacëground,   It  lies  in  the  social  and  démocrat- 
ie sDirit  of  out  time,  that  the  interest  of  the  architects  sh- 
ould  now  de  devoted  to  the  citizen's  résidence  in  a  previously 
unknown  measure. 

îhe  new  problems  of  themselves  led  to  new  methods  for  their 
solution.  'The  œaterialistic  mode  of  thou^ht,  stronély  proœot- 
ed  by  industrialisai  and  egoism  pressed  for  an  extrême  utiliza- 
tion  of  space,  time  and  technical  œeans.  The  relation  of  sup- 
port and  èoad,  as  chiefly  developed  in  the  antique  and  the  Re- 
naissance, which  had  dominated  arcnitecture  for  centuries,  lo- 
7.rst  its  importance.  Tne  modem  reinforced  concrète  constructi- 
on  made  possible  an  extrême  increased  in  the  strength  of  the 
supports  and  a  previously  impossible  in  the  weiôht  of  ceilin.és, 
so  that  men  could  advance  to  the  widest  spans  of  interiors.  It 
brouéht  a  new  statical  condition  of  forces,  which  thoroughly 
transformed  the  esthetic  principles  of  architecture.  To  this 
was  added  the  almost  unbounded  enrichment  in  materials,  sucn 
as  were  created  irom  the  abundance  of  the  commerce  of  th*  nor- 
Id  and  were  orovided  for  architecture  by  the  restlessly  advan- 
cing  manufactoring  m  numoerless  industhial  products.  Thèse 
in  part  deeciy  important  changes  in  the  problems,  in  the  bases 
and  the  requirements  of  architecture  must  of  themselves  lead 
to  novel  requirements  in  the  artistic  composition. 

Their  first  fi^sàlt  was  the  récognition  of  the  unsuitâoiiity 
QÏ   the  séries  of  forms  of  the  high  Renaissance,  before  chiefly 
employed  in  secular  architecture.  The  requirement  already  sta- 
ted  by  Semper  witn  larsiéhted  views: —  "The  solution  of  tne  m 
modem  problem  must  be  freely  developed  from  the  conditions 
given  by  the  présent  time",  now  became  a  tact.   But  not  in  Sem- 
per's  sensé.  He  wished  to  solve  the  problem  "with  référence 
to  those  traditional  forms,  which  during  centuries  had  been  d 
developed  and  retained  as  indisputably  faithful  expressions  a 
and  types  of  certain  internai  and  structural  conceptions". Men 
were  now  exactly  opposed  to  thèse.  The  désire  for  individuai 
aoâ  entirely  indapendent  artistic  treatment  expressed  it-self 
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first  in  acute  opposition  to  tne  further  employaient  of  nistor- 
ical  style  forms;  but  it  appeared  but  slowly  and  only  after  a 
strong  contest  with  tùe  conservative  forces  of  architectural 
création. 

It  is  a  well  known  historical  fact,  that  great  inovements,  w 
which  had  as  a  resuit  a  tfiorougn  advance  of  the  nations  in  in- 
tellectual  or  artistic  life,  aiways  went  to  the  last  extrême, 
which  originated  the  most  embittered  strife  between  the  best 
Qien  of  their  tinie.   But  the  décision  of  the  questions  in  disp- 
ute did  not  resuit  from  definite  principles,  but  in  accordance 
with  the  actual  requirements  of  the  time.   The  survival  of  the 
fittest  is  an  observed  fact,  not  only  in  the  contest  for  exis- 
tence in  the  existince  of  nations,  but  likewise  in  the  strife 
for  the  intellectual  possessions  of  men,  on  which  is  perhaps 
based  the  entire  course  of  civilization.  Mankind  is  oJBposed 
to  a  principle  in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  time. 

But  with  the  rejection  of  the  traditional  historical  styles, 
individual  forais  suited  to  the  period  were  not  yet  born,  which 
could  be  set  directly  in  their  places.   Sculpture  and  paintiné 
found  new  ways  in  direct  association  with  nature.   But  archit- 
ecture must  first  create  its  types.   In  the  restiess  searcn  a 
and  striving  after  new  forras,  it  was  natural,  that  the  most  z 
zealous  champions  of  modem  aims  should  first  éo  to  the  extrê- 
me, and  éive  their  requirements  tne  rudest  exoression,  before 
they  were  preoared  to  create  new  and  permanent  things.   The 
oscillations  of  this  movement  now  appear  to  hâve  reached  their 
greatest  extent,  and  to  strife  for  assured  starting  points.  S 
Êven  in  the  circles  of  the  boldest  innowators . already  appeared 
uRdercurrents,  supported  by  the  conviction,  that  in  the  mère 
déniai  or  reversai  of  the  ground  principles  previously  follow- 
ed  in  architectural  forins  are  not  found  new  éuides  for  a  reas- 
onable  solution  of  modem  proPlems,  and  that  also  in  this  way 
the  spirit  of  the  time  obtains  no  éenerally  intelligible  expr- 
ession.  Slowly  was  now  developed  a  clearing  of  the  aims.  But 
from  the  securiné  of  a  modem  style  in  the  sensé,  such  as  bef- 
ore this  we  bave  employed  the  conception  of  "style",  we  are 
still  far  removed.   A  uniformity  oi  expression  in  form,  a  uni- 
fied  feelinô  for  style  is  scarcely  to  be  established.   We  even 
stand  only  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  development,  and  in  the 
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sum  of  the   phenomena,  we  can  only  reoognize  and  follow  defini- 
te  sifflilar  causes,  tfaat  ôive  to  aiodern  architecture  stiil  an 
individual  stamp,  clîiefly  in  the  first  stage  of  mereiy  Person- 
al seeking  and  treatment,  indeoendent  of  tradition. 
II.  Tne  Development  of  the  Modem  Style.  * 

*  When  me  apeak  ûf  the  ^modern  etyle^,  we  leaue  out  of  cons- 
idération in  ths  fol lowing  ail  atill  abundant l y  aopearing  Wor- 
ks in  the  arohiteoture  of  the  présent  time,  entirely  or  prinO" 
ipally  designed  in  the  hiatorioal  eense,  We  rather  concentra" 
te  our  attention  upon  those  architectural  créations  of  the  mo- 
st  récent  period,  in  which  with  a  conscious  rejeotion  of  the 
historioal,  a  new  conception  is  expresaed  in  a  neuf  mode  of  tr- 
eatment* 

It  was  Bdtaral,  tbat  modem  architecture  commenced  with  its 
first  reforais,  where  the  19  th  century  exhibited  the  most  app- 
arent weakness.  î'his  in  gênerai  had  committed  its  greatest 
errors,  that  in  the  endeavor  after  correctness  of  style,  it 
had  subordinsted  the  most  natural  basai  requirsments  for  every 
architectural  création,  appropriateness  in  plan,  construction 
ana  architectural  form,  and  the  resultiné  rsasonable  employm- 
ent  of  materials  to  the  archiLecturai  apoearance,   îhe  iiodern 
architects  now  placed  just  thèse  orinciples  as  the  primary  ér- 
ound  reqaiïeàeQt  in  the  foreground  of  their  créations,  and  th- 
ey  emphasized  thèse  from  the  first  to  the  extrême  conséquences, 
"îhe  modem  architecture  of  our  time  seeks  to  develoD  form  and 
iEotive  froin  Duroose,  construction  and  material".  3o  says  one 
of  the  most  influential  of  modem  architects,  Otto  Wagner  in 
Vienna.  "It  must  be  also  as  simple  as  possible,  to  clearly  ex- 
press our  design.  Thèse  simple  forms  are  to  be  carefully  adap- 
ted  to  each  other  in  order  to  produce  beautiful  proportions, 
on  which  almost  entirely  are  based  the  effect  of-the  works  of 
our  arcbitecture".  ♦  ^  Appropriateness  must  be  expressed  in  t 
the  gênerai  appearance  of  the  architectural  work,  as  well  as 
;/in  ail  its  members,  if  the  same  is  also  to  produce  a  satisfac- 
tory  effect  in  an  esthetic  sensé,  ^'or  beauty  lies  first  in 
the  internai  truth  of  the  structural  organism,  each  separate 
part  possessing  a  definite  function  and  expressing  it.  There- 
t)y  the  construction  obtains  a  basai  importance  for  the  treat- 
ment.  It  précèdes  this  as  determinative  therefor,  The  mode 
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01  tftought  of  the  architect  is  oermeated  by  that  of  tïie   engin- 
eer.  But  the  deinaiûd  for  innate  trath  apd  auitability  is  alao 
bsBed  on  the  seèectxon  and  use  of  the  ^aterials,  To  satisfy 
it  in  regard  to  thèse  the  architect  must  Dossess  a  thorough 
Knowledge  of  the  proDortions  oi  the  oiaterials,  whioh  establis- 
hes  a  practical  treatment  corresponding  to  thèse.  With  parti- 
cular  enersy  under  the  accentiné  of  this  requirement  was  réfé- 
rence made  to  the  sreat  transgressions  of  the  architecture  of 
the  19  th  century,  that  in  the  imitation  of  the  art  of  the  an- 
cients  sometimes  employed  means  directly  calculated  for  décep- 
tion, and  not  seldona  inspressed  on  the  material  emoloyed,  by  t 
the  âid  of  machines  the  most  unnatural  forms  and  colors.   The 
lorm  must  now  resuit  with  right  conséquence  from  the  peculiar- 
ities  of  the  material  and  a  correspondiné  treatment  with  tools. 
The  hand  work  therefore  already  merits  the  oreference,  since 
it  alone  bears  the  charm  of  Dersonal  création,  and  should  aga- 
in  be  brought  into  honor;  the  machine  must  only  act  uoon  it, 
where  this  assures  for  the  mode  of  producetion,  the  desired 
form  corresponding  to  the  nature  of  the  material.  Ail  proces- 
ses of  technics  must  be  adopted  by  architecture,  so  lar  as  th- 
ey  afford  means  for  a  simpler  solution,  for  a  more  intelligib- 
le and  MDàer^n   oiode  of  exoression,   From  new  materials  are  to 
be  derived  new  and  beautiful  values  contained  in  their  natural 
appearance,  and  particularly  in  their  colors.   The  colors  may 
generally  be  important  means  for  producing  harmony  and  ooncora 
in  rien  measure  m  tne  service  of  the  modem  art  of  interiors. 
On  the  contrary  tne  ornament,  even  if  it  cannot  be  entirely 
offiitted,  must  retire  behind  the  essential  obédience  of  the  te- 
chnical  requirements,  and  oarticularly  behind  the  esthetic  ef- 
fects  contained  in  the  materials. 

*  *  Otto  ifagner.      Skizzen,    9rojeote   und    auagefûhr  te  Bauwerke. 
Vol.    S.    Heft   35.      Vienna.    1906,      Also   aee  Joseph   Strzyffowalii , 
§ie   bildende   Kunat   der   Qegenwart,    leipzig.    1907. 

Thèse  requirements  are  not  novel;  Semper  had  already  emohas- 
ized  And  thoroughly  demonstrated  them  (page  323,  365),  and  li- 
kewise  Ruskin  (page  343);  William  Morris  (peee  346),  who  was 
absolutely  a  Gothicist,  in  1859-1301  had  based  thereon  his  own 
house  in  Bexley  Heath  m  England  and  his  oath-breaking  indust- 
rial  Works,  thereby  producing  a  complète  reform  of  the  Ënglish 
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art  industries.   That  was  the  conception  of  art  of  the  archit- 
acts  standing  in  tfae  front  rank  of  the  modem  movement,  which 
diffeps  from  that  of  the  before  juentioned  artists,  and  which 
consista  substantiaily  in  this,  that  modem  arcbitects  désire 
to  luifil  tnese  ground  principles  with  the  utniost  possible,  or 
the  entire  exclusion  of  ail  historical  style  forms. 

îhe  beginnings  of  the  modem  movement  in  architecture  may  be 
refarred  to  the  coaifflencement  of  the  nineties  of  the  last  cent- 
ury.   Aiready  the  first  attempts  pernsit  the  reoognition  of  op- 
position to  tne  art  ^tyle  previoasly  employed,  particularly  of 
the  high  Renaissance;  perhaps  they  proceeded  ratner  from  the 
A^opposition  to  tne  customary,  rather  than  from  well  considered 
conceptions  of  historical  styles.   Qertainly  the  endless  répé- 
titions of  the  form  apparatus  of  the  Renaissance  in  an  inartis- 
tic,spiritless  and  frequently  entirely  displaced  imitation  pro- 
duced  an  unequaled  monotopy  of  modem  street  views.   One  jolt- 
ed  over  the  ground  principles  of  the  Renaissance,  the  symmetry, 
tne  severity  of  the  orders,  over  its  entireop^anism,  but  soon 
becam^  aware,  that  one  could  not  advance  is  this  way,  and  the- 
reiore  gradually  passed  over  to  entirely  new  forms.   Thereby 
•  the  artistic  freedom  was  fully  aocepted,  and  no  wonder  if  it 
at  first  put  fortn  guite  doubtful  flowers.   To  novelty  and  m- 
dividuality  was  much  sacrificed  at  the  exoense  of  the  beautif- 
ul;  with  ciîude  and  momentary  flashes  not  infrequently  commenc- 
ed  â  bold  play,  yet  the  best  balanced  champions  of  the  niodern 
art  tendency  were  assured  of  loud  acproval  of  the  technical 
press  served  by  them,  as  soon  as  they  even  brought  something 
"novel"  and  not  yet  existing  into  the  clan.   In  the  raoidly 
living  time  the  movement  orogressed  mightily;  about  the  end  of 
the  century,  it  had  aiready  comorised  extensive  classes. 

In  the  year  1901,  the  artist  colony,  called  by  tne  art-lovi- 
ng  grand  duke  Êrnesi  Ludwis  of  Hesse  for  the  free  culture  of 
modem  art  in  his  caoital,  opened  its  exhibition  on  the  Mathil- 
de  hill  in  Darmstadt.   In  a  number  of  completedy  executed  buil- 
dings, arranged  ready  for  use  and  occupation,  amont  ^hich  the 
house  for  a  single  family  ocouoied  the  most  important  olace, 
the  Darmstadt  artists  ôave  a  view  of  their  créations.   The  de- 
sign of  the  gênerai  clan  of  the  exhibition  and  the  greater  nuiii- 
Per  of  the  ouilainês,  as  well  as  the  superintendence  of  the 
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wnole  was  in  the  bands  of  Joseoh  Olbrich,  wfto  was  born  m  1867 
XR  fpdppa«»  had  reoeived  his  training  in  Vienna  under  Hasenau- 
er  and  pa^éècularly  under  Otto  Waener  (oage  33^)^  and  by  jour- 
eys  in  Italy  and  8rance  bad  become  acquainted  witn  architectu- 
re in  those  countries.   In  the  principal  catalogue  Peter  Behr- 
ens  (born  1868)  gave  in  the  introduction,  to  which  he  orefixed 
the  descriotion  of  his  own  house,  a  kind  of  artistic  programme 
for  architecture  in  gênerai,  and  oarticuiarly  for  the  clan  and 
arrangeiBent  of  his  house  for  one  family,   This  exnioition  aro- 
used  vast  attention;  it  dénotes  a  landmark  in  the  development 
of  modem  art  on  the  continent.  Thenceforth  the  new  irovement 
obtained  fixed  aims  and  definite  guide  iines;  in  the  course  of 
the  succeeding  décade  it  won,  not  only  in  arcnitecture.  Put  a 
âlso  in  tne  art  industries  an  incontestable  victory  over  the 
exclusively  backward-looking  style  tendencies  of  the  oreceding 
century. 

Until  now  the  modem  style  has  chiefly  aopeared  on  those  bu- 
ildings, which  oresented  new  problenas  for  solution.   In  the  f 
foreground  stand  the  structures  for  the  industries,  and  indeed 
first  those  for  the  oroduction  of  soods,  the  raanufactories,  a 
and  then  those  for  the  sales,  tne  warehouses.   Tne  érection  of 
ffiôuufâctories  previously  beloneed  almost  exclusively  to  the  p 
probiems  of  the  engineers.   In  them  already  for  ourely  busine- 
ss reasons,  the  oasal  reouirements  of  tne  modem  tendency,  the 
suitability  in  olan,  construction, and  the  emoloyinent  of  the  id 
materials,  came  to  a  severer  exécution;  thèse  demands  formed 
tne  fixed  and  determinin^  basis  for  tne  plans  and  calculations 
to  be  made  by  the  engineer.   Tne  manuf actories  also  had  earli- 
est  developed  the  niethod  so  strongly  affecting  the  structural 
organism,  of  concrète  reinforced  with  steel.   The  new  concept- 
ion chiefly  expressed  itself  on  tnem  in  tne  abanaonment  of  the 
former  structures  like  barracks,  in  favor  of  architectural  ér— 
oups;  for  men  saw  the  grand  effect  hère  desired,  no  lonéer  in 
tne  lona  Iines  of  façades  with  many  stories,  but  rather  in  tne 
alternation  of  seoarate  structures,  tasteful  in  mass,  heignt 
and  treatraent. 

An  entirely  novel  form  was  received  oy  the  decartment  store. 
Por  this  was  required  the  most  advantageous  utilization  of  the 
interior  for  the  purooses  of  storage.  exhioition  and  sale,  for 
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a  conveoient,  overseen  and  easily  controled  acceas  qi  the  oub- 
lie, a  eorrespondiûg  admission  of  liéht  and  air,  and  a  ttiorou- 
gb  utiiizâtion  of  the  enclosing  walls  for  the  purposes  of  lié- 
ghting  and  show.  Gonsequently  for  the  façades  iras  developed 
a  novel  architectural  scheme.   The  proportion  of  the  wall  ope- 
nings  to  the  wall  surface  fixed  during  the  Renaissance  period 
proved  itself  impossible.   Ëspecially  in  the  lower  stories, 
the  Windows  must  be  made  as  large  as  possible,  and  thus  the 
remaining  wall  strips  left  as  supports  must  be  reduced  to  the 
extrême  liraits  possible.   Steel  offered  a  structural  material 
appropriate  for  this,  yet  not  by  itself  alone,  but  already  on 
account  of  its  small  résistance  to  fire,  within  a  casino  of 
natural  or  artificial  atone.  S'or  this  concrète  iniked  with  ce- 
rnent, sand  and  gravel  afforded  an  excellent  material,  since  it 
possessed  the  valued  property  of  combining  with  steel  into  an 
organic  unity  of  high  résistance.  The  entire  surface  of  the 
façade  was  then  resolved  into  oiers,  and  at  the  heights  at  wh- 
ich  thèse  had  to  receive  the  internai  beams  and  tneir  loads, 
they  were  connected  by  horizontal  beams  of  reinforced  concrète, 
thus  obtâining  a  skeleton  construction,  which  left  entirely  f 
free  the  surfaces  lying  between  the  oiers  and  the  horizontal 
beams.  If  as  generally  the  case  m  the  upper  stories,  it  was 
not  desired  to  extend  a  single  window  in  thèse  openings,  then 
could  be  arrangea  a   suodivision  by  tracery,   Thus  was  develop- 
ed  a  mode  of  construction,  which  is  closely  allied  to  the  6oth- 
ic  buttress  System  (volume  2,  page  78).   But  it  aopears  hère 
entirely  as  an  indeoendent  solution  of  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant problems  of  modem  architecture.   In  its  ground  lines  it 
is  found  in  the  business  office  building  erected  by  R,  Norman 
Shaw  in  1378,  generally  known  under  the  name  of  New  Zealanâ 
âteamship  Qompany  in  i[,eadenhall  3t.  in  London  (page  349;  Pig. 
892).   eut  it  was  first  develooed  in  Sermany  into  a  consistent- 
ly  executed  architectural  System.   îhe  actual  créative  buildi- 
ng is  the  warehouse  (department  store)  Wertheim  in  Berlin,  bu- 
ilt  in  the  years  1896-1900  by  Alfred  Messel  (born  1353  in  Darm- 
stadt,  died  1910  in  Berlin),  a  pupil  of  H.  Strack  (page  23ô). 
The  Sothic  keynote  is  hère  apparent  at  the  first  élance.   In 
the  détails  of  tne  main  lacade,  oesides  purely  novel  forms  and 
Sotnic  motives,  are  employed  those  of  the  Renaissance  ând  the 
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SaroGGO,  but  wnich  croduce  an  entireiy  iio-?ei  ioioression,  since 
ttiey  are  detached  from  tùeir  original  organism,  and  hère  must 
assuae  entireiy  différent  functions.  The   façade  toward  Voss- 
strasse  represented  in  9i%.   302  and  exeouted  in  tne  year  1900 
nas  chiefly  Sothic  forqis  Df  détail.  In  neariy  ail  the  larger 
cities  départaient  stores  hâve  since  originated,  on  which  the 
new  type  is  developed  in  a  œodel  manner  and  not  rarely  with  an 
entire  réfection  of  historical  forais.   An  extraordinarily  adv- 
anced  example  in  the  oneninô  of  tfte  wall  surface  between  mass- 
ive piers  is  preeented  by  the  façade  249.4  ft.  long  of  the  de- 
partfflent  store  Tietz  in  Leipzigerstrasse  in  Berlin,  designed 
by  Bernhard  Sehring  (Pig.  303). 

The  architectural  systetn  of  the  départaient  store  was  also  t 
transferred  to  the  other  business  buildings  of  the  larger  cit- 
ies. Indeed  in  œost  of  them  it  is  oot  carried  oQt  with  entire 
eonsist^ncy,  since  as  a  rule  mreat  openings  for  shop  Windows 
in  the  wall  are  only  necessary  for  the  lower,  or  for  the  two 
lower  stories,  while  the  uoper  stories  are  used  for  office  or 
résidence  purposes.  Therefore  hère  is  found  instead  an  approx- 
igation  to  the  architecture  of  the  dwellings  built  in  blocks. 
The  division  into  rooms  permits  and  requires  broader  wall  pie- 
rs between  the  Windows.  The  need  of  light  and  air  and  the  aïo- 
st  favorable  view  of  the  street  hère  leads  to  a  projection  of 
certain  wall  strips,  or  of  ail  lying  between  the  oiers  in  the 
form  of  prismatic  or  segmentai  surfaces,  or  even  to  the  inser- 
tion of  a  séries  oi  Windows  occupying  this  entire  width  in  ea- 
ch  story.  Likewise  for  tnis  R.  Norman  Shaw  gave  a  model  in  h 
his  New  Zealand  Ohambers.  (Pig.  292).  On  the  continent  Martin 
Bfilfer  (born  1859)  created  in  the  Office  Building  of  the  Allge- 
meine  2eitung  in  Munich,  erected  in  1900-1901,  a  prominent  and 
much  approved  work  of  this  kind,  (Pig.  304). 

Next  to  the  buildings  for  industry,  tùe  citizen's  dwelling 
indeed  occupies  tne  most  orominent  position  in  modem  architec- 
ture. Without  douot  the  Ênglish,  and  besides  this  also  the  1 
5 later  American  arcnitecture,  bave  hère  exerted  a  mignty  influ- 
ence. Hère  as  well  as  there,  to  aiford  free  access  of  light 
and  air,  as  a  building  site  is  cbosen  a  garâen,  which  enjoys 
particular  attention  in  plan  and  maintenance.   Therefore  for 
lihe  larôer  cities  are  develooed  villa  colonies  outside  the  in- 
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internai  domain  of  the  city.   The  grouoiné  of  the  roonis  follo- 
wa  the  requirenients  of  suitability,  convenienoe,  hygiène  and 
the  individual  needs  of  the  faaily,  without  oernaittiaé  the  con- 
sidération of  the  treatment  of  the  façade  to  control.   The  cen- 
tral point  of  the  house  is  formed  by  the  hall  or  vestiDule  (p 
Spage  345);  next  it  are  arranéed  the  separate  ohaiabers  and  the 
living  rooBis,  so  far  as  the  latter  (particularly  the  kitchen) 
are  not  located  in  the  basement.  sior  obtaining  sleeping  rooins, 
whioh  will  be  entered  by  the  morning  sunshine  and  living  roonis 
in  the  best  location  witn  regard  to  the  sun  and  the  outlook  on 
the  landscape,  great  care  is  taken.   Broad  bay  Windows  and  al- 
côves enhance  the  convenience  of  the  rooms  and  give  them  a  hâ- 
melike  character,  The  admission  of  light  is  so  regulated  oy 
the  arrangement  of  the  Windows  in  référence  to  their  position 
and  fortn,  as  they  seem  most  sui table  for  each  room,  accord ing 
to  its  puroose,  and  the  feeling  of  the  interior  is  favorably 
iafluenced.  Likewise  the  positions  of  the  doors  resuit  from 
carefui  reeard  to  thèse.   By  means  of  terraces  and  balconies 
care  is  taken,  that  in  winter  sunny  and  free  places  ana  cool 
ones  in  suramer  are  at  command,  and  that  a  ceraain  connectéon 
witn  tne  garden  is  produced,  witnout  necessarily  leavine  the 
house.  On  the  exterior  the  modem  dwelling  represents  an  ent- 
irely  new  architectural  view.  The  earlier  ana  mostly  conQmon 
geometrical  box  form  is  dropped,  and  almost  invariably  synimet- 
ry  as  well;  the  entire  mode  of  solution  of  the  éround  plan  coin- 
pels  a  very  free  treatment  of  the  architectural  masses  and  an 
outline  witn  animated  moveiaent,   Sven  on  thèse  résidences  in 
which  the  rectangular  ground  form  is  retained,  the  arrangement 
of  the  doorways,  winaows,  bay  Windows  and  the  forais  of  the  ro- 
of produce  a  novel  impression.   'î'he  portais  oreierably  extena 
externaily,  in  oraer  in  a  certain  sensé  to  invite  corners  to  e 
enter,  and  to  aiready  afford  shelter  from  the  weather  outside 
the  doorway .(F'iés.  305,  309).  The  Windows  hâve  chaged  their 
oreviûus  proportions  of  breadtn  to  height.  They  are  often  ar- 
rangea as  horizontal  rectangles  and  preferably  in  a  séries  be- 
side  each  other.  The  roof  cornice  terminâtes  the  iacade,  som- 
etimes  witn  a  horizontl  pro.iection  casting  a  deeo  shadow  (Pig. 
313),  sometiines  rising  like  a  curved  êable,  and  particularly 
so  when  attic  chaiubers  are  arranéed  with  winaows  in  the  enclos- 
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enciosing  walls.  (c^ig.  314).  fhe  uppermost  window  openiags  in 
tûis  case  generally  bave  freely  outlined  f ornas,  (Pi^.  304).  T 
Tfae  roof  attains  a  previously  unknown  imporiance;  it  is  strong- 
ly  eniphasizeâ  as  protecting  and  warming,  a  hood  carefuliy  ter- 
minating  tbe  house :at  toc.   Well  protected  dormers  are  treated 
in  tiie  most  diverse  torms  and  give  it  a  friendly  appearance. 
iikewise  the  cbimneys,  indioating  an  abundant  care  for  the  war- 
ffiing  of  the  rooma,  Project  from  the  roof  and  are  included  in 
the  gênerai  view.   Thèse  frequently  appeared  as  neglected  in 
the  organisiD  earlier  comraon.   îne  treatment  of  the  vertical  mo- 
tives acting  in  the  bay  Windows  and  oiers  présents  no  difficul- 
ty  to  most  modem  architects;  they  insert  thèse  directly  and 
simply  stop  them  below  the  projection  of  the  roof,  cndisttirbed 
by  the  "suggestion  of  the  forces".  A  technically  well  execated 
rough  plastering,  in  which  modem  architecture  fiBds  great  ol- 
easare,  combines  the  frequently  subdivided  architectural  mass- 
es into  a  unity,  or  where  animation  of  the  surfaces  is  desired, 
affords  an  alternation  of  light  and  dark,  or  of  rough  and  smo- 
oth  surfaces.   What  is  still  lacking  to  the  external  appearan- 
ce, it  is  sought  to  attain  oy  a  tasteful  coloring,  also  partic- 
ularly  taking  into  account  the  surroundines.   In  Sermany  the 
laiîiily  résidences  erected  oy  the  Darinstadt  coiony  for  its  exhi- 
bition 01  the  year  1901  are  the  earliest  consistently  executed 
buildings  of  their  kind.   Pig.  305,  the  Keller  house  in  Darms- 
tadt,  designed  by  Joseph  olbrich,  gives  a  characteristic  exam- 
ple  of  this. 

Yet  ffiore  strongly,  directly  and  permanently  is  expressed  the 
influence  of  the  DariDStadt  artist  coiony  in  the  internai  déco- 
ration âsd  arraûgement  of  the  house.   Each  room  receives  a  tr- 
eatment in  accordance  with  its  purpose,  which  extends  not  only 
to  the  walls,  aoors,  ceilings  etc.,  Put  also  to  une  lurniture, 
rugs,  hanôings  and  ail  accessories.   In  order  to  make  possible 
a  unified  and  connectée!  décoration,  thèse  arranaeinents,  wdich 
by  their  natare  are  not  to  be  treated  as  movanle,  thus  esceci- 
ally  the  furniture  chests  and  wardrcbes  for  stcrsée  are  mostly 
treated  a€  if  buiit-in  or  otherwise  are  cermanently  connecteo 
with  the  wall,   Each  separate  rooni  is  narmonized  in  a  careful- 
iy selected  color  tone,  also  calculateo  ior  its  spécial  curDose 
Ci  occupaiicy,  as  well  as  for  a  harmonious  eno  eiiecT.ive  variety 
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In  tise  séquence  oi  the  rooms,   By  the   aïonochroffie  wall  haneines 
01  odotJî  or  Daper  with  inconspicuous  pattern,  over  whicn  the 
eye  passes  without  takiné  iiîterest  in  the  détails,  a  very  qui- 
et har-Hiony  is  produced,  Aside  troiE  the  introduction  to  a  ère- 
at  extent  of  hygienically  favorable  and  durable  linoléum  cover- 
ing,  tbe  floors  hâve  experienced  slight  chanées.   On  the  ceil- 
ings  orevails  gypsuffi  plastering  with  recessed  tanels  and  coff- 
ers,  alreedy  on  account  of  their  construction  in  reinforced 
concrète;  their  subdivision  follows  with  référence  to  the  ére- 
atly  preferred  electric  iiéhtiné  fixtures,  that  are  arrangea 
at  several  points  and  diffuse  a  uniforuily  distributed  light  in 
the  room.   The  forai  treatiïient  of  the  furniture  exhibits  an  en- 
tire  freedoîB  from  tradition;  it  even  éoes  so  far,  that  the  aif- 
ferent  articles  of  furniture  are  constructed  entirely  with  ore- 
suppositions,  and  as  if  we  were  at  the  primitive  beginning  of 
the  art  industries.  Ghairs  and  tables,  which  for  centuries  ex- 
hibited  in  gênerai  the  semé  forms,  now  receive  new  forms,  whi- 
ch  are  indeed  frequently  surprising  in  their  self-evident  suit- 
ability,  îne  endeavor  to  reject  everything  inorganic  and  to 
create  a  unified  and  simple  whole  leads  to  a  thorough  re.iecti- 
on  of  ornamentai  superfluities.   In  the  idéal  treatment  of  the 
ground  form,  tbe  rythmic  movement  of  structural  guidiné  lines, 
that  give  e  living  expression  to  the  esthetic  problems  of  the 
parts  of  the  equipinent,  appears  the  iaeet  ornament  to  the  itroae- 
rn  artist  oi  the  mterior.  îbe  beauty  and  genuineness  of  the 
materials,  a  pleasiné  color  treatment  of  the  same  with  rich  u 
use  of  ail  architectural  Products,  particularlv  of  the  modem 
glass  and  ceramics  with  a  model  exécution,  on  wbich  modem  art 
industry  looks  witb  justifiable  pride,  éive  ertistic  completi- 
on  to  the  arranéement.   Our  fie,  306  présents  a  view  of  the  h 
hall  in  the  GlCckert  bouse  at  Darmstadt,  that  was  designed  by 
J.  Ûlorich  and  executed  under  his  supervision.   Fie.  307  is  a 
design  for  a  room  by  Patriz  Buber,  who  unfortunately  departed 
too  early  ironi  this  life,  and  that  had  created  in  the  Darmsta- 
dt  colony  a  séries  of  harmonious  interiors.   The  desien  is  ch- 
aracteristic  for  his  arrangements  ef  interiors,  and  likewise 
for  the  internai  art  of  the  modem  style,  as  this  developed  i 
itself,  chiefly  nnder  the  influence  of  the  Darmstadt  artist  c 
colony  during  the  first  years  of  the  20  th  century.   The  Sxhi- 
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exhibition  of  Art  Industries  held  in  Dreçden  in  1906,  wbich  p 
oresented  a  t^reat  number  of  modem  interiors  of  every  kind,al- 
ready  permitted  the  récognition  of  a  seturn  to  more  quiet  lin- 
es  {Wié.   308,  s  dinine  room  by  Bruno  Paul), 

Afflon^  the   public  secular  buildings,  chiefly  the  school  buil- 
dings derived  rich  adventaées  from  the  innovations  introduced 
with  the  Bioder-n  style.   In  them  the  requirements  in  regard  to 
the  dimensions  of  the  lenéth,  width  and  heiéht  of  tne  class 
rooms,  the  proportion  of  window  area  to  magnitude  of  the  room, 
and  particularly  the  forbidding  of  openings  in  the  walls  befo- 
re  and  on  the  left  of  the   pupils,  under  the  old  façade  systens 
based  on  symmetry  ©f  the  whole  and  of  its  subdivisions  freque- 
ntly  presented  great  diiiiculties  for  a  satisfactory  solution. 
S'reedoiïi  from  the  compulsion  to  a  regular  treatment  of  the  faç- 
ade, mostly  based  on  the  use  of  the  antique  orders,  the  natur- 
al  development  of  the  ground  plan  and  structure  only  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  location  and  form  of  the  building  site  and  the 
programme  of  internai  requirements,  the  flexibility  in  the  ar- 
rangement aiïd  form  treatment  of  the  Windows,  the  desired  alter- 
natioD  of  laree  closed  surfaces  witt  those  opened  by  rows  of 
Windows,  led  comoaretively  soon  to  a  definite  tyie  of  school 
building,  that  in  référence  to  its  very  aocarent  suitability 
and  reality  belongs  to  the  best  acquisitions  of  modem  archit- 
ecture. On  the  contrary,  the  city  halls  were  relatively  litt- 
le  afiected  by  the  innovations.   The  modem  cities  indeed  did 
not  in  gênerai  fali  behind  in  the  expression  of  their  power  a 
and  a  grand  conception  of  their  problems,  or  in  participation 
in  the  artistic  interests  of  the  entire  people;  they  show  this 
by  the  lounding  ano  zealous  lostering  of  city  muséums  of  anti- 
quities  ana  of  art,  amoné  others.   But  so  far  as  it  concerns 
the  city  halls,  êenerally  the  citi^ens'  pride  in  the  native 
art,  the  regard  to  the  historicsl  presumptions  of  the  city,  a 
and  in  connection  therewith  the  considération  for  native  moti- 
ves, especially  for  those  of  the  German  Benaissance  held  the 
supremacy  over  the  endeavors  of  the  modem  art,  entirely  lack- 
in  presumptions.   But  the  new  spirit  then  is  expressed  in  the 
picturesque  grouping  of  the  architectural  masses  anout  a  tower, 
hapDily  inserted  in  the  architectural  mass,  m  the  omission  of 
symmetry  and  in  tne  freedom  and  independence  of  the  fèrms.  t 
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Likewise  tne  otfaer  oublie  isecûlar  architecture,  so  far  as  it 

relates  to  the  évolution  of  ô  monumental  architecture  as  an 
expression  of  a  deiinite  circle  of  interest,  influence  and  pow- 
er,  was  but  sliently  fertilized  Dy  the  modem  style.   Por  the 
coluffinar  architecture  of  the  (Brecian  and  particularly  of  the 
BoGDan  antique, corresponding  in  such  a  hiéh  degree  to  this  prob- 
>^lem,  no  perfect  substitute  has  been  found,  The  charm  of  the  no~ 
velty  01  a  Dier  systeni  arranged  in  any  manner,  the  alternation 
01  flat  wail  strips  with  those  hollowed  inward  or  swelled  out- 
werd  and  the  like  does  not  suffice  for  this.   Therefore  the  a 
architects  devoteo  their  attention  chiefly  to  the  niost  imDres- 
sive  treetment  of  the  portai,  which  attracted  the  eyes  of  obs- 
ervera to  them.   J.  |r^lD^lch  gave  a  model  for  this  in  the  port- 
ai of  the  Ernest  ttudwig  house  in  Darcistadt.  (fiè,   c09),   for 
the  later  tin^e  référence  may  be  oiade  further  to  the  portai  of 
the  Gity  àrz   Bail  at  à^annheiîT!  erected  by  Bermann  Billiné.  (Fie, 
310). 

Oburch  architecture  on  the  whole  appears  still  reserved  with 
regard  to  the  modem  movement,  indeed  that  -r"^'  Gatholicism  more 
than  that  of  Frotestantisiri.  The  requirements  of  the  service 
hâve  not  cnaneed;  the  Catholic  church  architecture  had  already 
createo  architectural  forms  in  the  preceoinê  periods,  that  en- 
tirely  correspondea  in  purpose  to  the  establisheo  reouirenients, 
while  the  much  younéer  Protestantism  has  not  yet  attained  to 
a  typical  solution  of  the  problem  in  its  church  architecture. 
Therefore  its  proDlems  lie  nearer  to  Diodern  Êndeavors  than  th- 
ose of  (^atholicisrrj.  Yet  there  is  manifested  in  the  new  build- 
ings of  churches  for  both  confessions  an  inclination  toward 
freedom  from  retainme  a  fixed  scheme  in  the  proportions  of 
the  interior  and  a  stronéer  striviné  for  unity  of  the  interior. 
The  unrestricted  séquence  of  the  rooffi  and  the  freer  position 
01  the  tower  freouently  compels  s  picturesque  effect  ennanced 
py  the  lack  of  symmetry,  such  as  apoears  in  the  (protestant) 
church  01  tne  ëedeecner  in  Stuttésrt,  puilt  by  Théodore  Eischer. 
(pig.  311).   The  grouna  plan  of  this  church  is  that  of  a  rect- 
anéular  hall  with  a  side  aisle  end  a  gallery,  with  a  semicirc- 
ular  apse.  While  the  architecture  her^e  in  éeneral  also  exhib- 
its  reHiiniscences  of  the  early  Bomanesoue  middle  aees,  Otto 
Wâéner  passes  over  to  entirely  iree  fornis  in  his  (Oatholic) 
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Dùurcli  01  tJfie  [jower  Austrian  Provincial  Hospital  and  Asylum 

;^in  Vienna,  (Pig.  312).   Tt  is  a  domed  church  with  a  Greek  cr- 
oss plan  with  tfie  front  arm  lengthened  by  the  addition  of  a 
vestibule.  The  primitive  plan  appears  hère  in  a  modem  mode 
of  construction,  chiefly  composed  of  steel  and  copper,  and  in 
an  entirely  novel  architectural  exterior.  On  this  Waéner  emb- 
odied  the  ground  principles  of  suitability  to  purpose,  truth 
in  matériels  and  durability  in  the  most  thorouéh  sensé.   As  he 
says  in  the  explanatory  report  on  the  design  prepared  in  1904; 
''the  materials  employed  for  the  érection  of  the  building  are 
evidently  the  best  conceivable,  and  thereby  regard  is  paid  eo 
far  as  possible  to  the  reouirement  of  eternal  duration,  insép- 
arable from  architecture".  'The  surfaces  of  the  façades  are  fa- 
ced  witii  marble  slabs  0.79  inch  thick,  that  are  held  by  bond 
courses  11. 8i  inches  high  and  1.68  inches  thick.  The  latter 
are  fastened  by  copper  heads  left  visible  and  screwed  on  steel 
anchors  passing  through  holes  in  the  marble  slaPs  and  fixed  in 
the  walls.  (The  same  oethod  of  covering  was  chosen  by  Wagner 
for  the  Postal  Savings  Bank  in  Vienna,  Puilt  in  1904;  P'iga  315). 
The  construction  of  the  àrum  and  dôme  is  entirely  executed  in 
steel  covered  by  stamped  and  hammered  copper  sheets.  The  stro- 
ng  emphasiziné  of  the  syctem  of  incrustation  détermines  the  e 
external  appeerance,  but  also  lessens  the  iœpression  of  the 
powerful  and  the  monumental,  since  the  coveriné  conceals  .just 
those  parts  ef  the  construction,  wbich  hâve  to  take  the  stati- 
cal  functions  of  support  and  bearing. 

ïne  architectural  treatment  of  the  détails  permits  the  dist- 
inguishing  of  two  main  currents  in  the  modem  movement,  One 
of  them  oroceeds  from  the  basis  éiven  in  the  historical  styles, 
wnile  tne  other  is  direccly  connected  with  them.   On  the  part 
o£   those  architects,  whose  art  desiéns  are  inclined  to  a  bold 

;^.'  and  nucleate  treatment,  and  for  such  buildings,  that  accordiné 
to  their  Durpose  should  express  force  and  stability,  the  early 
mediaeval  forms  enjoy  a  certain  préférence,   cut  where  &   victs 
form  expression  is  desired,  the  late  Gothic,  the  Barocco,  and 
particularly  the  Eiedermeier  style,  whose  art  tendencies  exhi- 
bit  so  many  tendencies  in  coramon  with  those  of  modem  times, 
(page  269)  form  the  basis  for  a  new  création,  to  be  develoDed 
further.   The  adhérents  of  this  tendency  bave  a  stroné  support 
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in  the  animeted  interest  in  again  securing  a  permanent  native 
art,  extended  throughout  tbe  largest  classes. 

The  other  current  of  the  movement  in  a  more  restricted  sensé 
'^modern"  artisti  décide  for  an  entirely  uninf luenced  and  indé- 
pendant treatment  of  the  détails.  Yet  thèse  are  still  not  un- 
ited  ifi  their  aims.   A  portion  of  thein  is  completely  permeated 
by  the  mode  of  thought  of  the  engineer,  who  erects  buildings 
for  the  purposes  from  a  purely  utiliàarian  standpoint.  They 
see  in  the  direct  effect  oi  tbe  form  for  the  Durpose  and  in  t 
the  accenting  of  the  construction  and  of  the  character  of  the 
materials,  ttîp   most  important  and  most  satisfactory  esthetic 
moment  of  thf- architecture,  and  thereiore  reject  ail  ornament- 
al  décoration  in  the  most  thorough  manner,   There  is  expressed 
herein  the  reaction  againet  the  art  conception  of  the  precedi- 
ng  period  based  on  ornamental  richness.   Doubtless  the  archit- 
ecte engaged  in  this  direction,  who  are  not  unjustly  designat- 
ed  as  "Puritans",  thereby  acquired  high  merit  for  leading  mod- 
em architecture  into  sound  paths,  that  they  required  a  strict 
purification  ofrarehitectore  frsm  ail  superfluous  accessions 
and  carried  this  out  on  their  buildings. 

Opposed  to  theni  is  another  grouD  of  architects,  who  see  the 
principal  attraction  of  their  works  just  in  free  décoration  Dy 
ornamente  kept  entirely  modem.   'Thèse  are  chiefly  guided,  not 
by  regard  to  structural  development;  they  rather  consider  the 
façades  as  surfaces,  that  may  be  decorated  by  correct  thouéht. 
Not  seldom  are  entire  façades  dominated  by  ornamental  décorat- 
ion; even  the  construction  and  the  doors  and  Windows  are  arran- 
ged  accordingly.  Otto  Waéner,  who  is  such  a  temperate  leader 
of  the  new  school  in  Vienna,  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  or- 
namental forms,  on  his  Business  Buildiné  in  Wollzeile  (Woolen 
Bow)  in  Vienne  uses  this  kind  of  surface  décoration  for  aniuiô- 
img  the  f excède,  mcnotonous  on  account  of  the  uniform  distrib- 
ution oi  the  Windows.  (F'ié.  313).   The  décoration  apcears  as 
a  single  coveriné  huné  over  the  entire  front  irom  bronze  lions' 
heads  beneath  the  main  cornice.  But  the  ornaments  are  still 
modeetly  arrangea  within  the  definite  network  oi  the  Windows 
without  référence  to  it.   An  infinitely  greater  importance  is 
assigned  to  them  on  the  Business  and  Apartment  Building  in 
Schadowstrasse  in  DQsseldorf  Dnilt  by  G.  Wehliné  in  1399  and 
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j^^  représentée  in  ffig.  314,   fiere  not  only  the  form  oi  tbe  windo- 
ws  in  the  upperaiost  story^  but  also  tbe  entire  termination  or 
tiie  fôcaàe  is  dépendent  on  the  iines  of  the  ornaments.   îhe  up- 
per  story  no  longer-  has  any  organic  connection  with  the  subst- 
ructure.  This  façade  certainly  forma  an  extrême  in  the  style 
tendency  designated.   Tts  most  fruitful  field  is  found  in  pri- 
vate  architecture,  where  the  need  of  décoration  is  less  suppor- 
ted  by  art  and  esthetic  criticism.  To  individual  character  a 
and  artistic  càcrice  is  thus  opened  a  fied  for  the  freest  act- 
ivity.  There  originate  buildings  in  not  a  few  cases,  such  as 
one  was  previously  at  most  accustomed  to  see  in  exhibition  ha- 
lls, which  were  only  erected  for  temporary  purposes  and  by  th- 
eir  entire  nature  were  desired  to  produce  efiects  attracting 
attention  Py  the  simplest  means.   But  in  the  final  resuit,  su- 
ch a  procédure  in  "architecture"  must  lead  to  anarcby  in  style, 
that  certainly  does  not  further  the  obtaining  of  fixed  artist- 
ic ground  principles  for  the  architectural  créations  of  our  t 
tiine. 

The  two  tendencies  hère  oientioned  dénote  the  extremest  limi- 
ts  of  the  modem  fflovement,  |ut  aiost  architectural  créations 
of  our  time  SDring  irom  a  conception,  that  retams  the  middle 
line  and  according  to  the  prédominance  of  the  Dersonal  art  im- 
agination or  the  kind  oi  architectural  proDlem  sometimes  turns 
more  to  one  or  the  other  siae,   li  one  looks  over  the  architec- 
tural forcfis  oî  tne  détails  of  oiodern  builôinés  in  their  entire- 
ty,  then  the  most  striking  novelty  lies  in  the  almost  complète 

1.^1   abandonment  of  window  architecture.   SSnclosures  of  the  Windows 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  nenaissance  and  the  Barocco  treated 
them,  are  almost  entirely  onoitted,  Occasionally  eee  found  sp- 
lays  and  cavettos  with  mouldings  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
employed  on  secular  buildings  of  the  middle  aees,   în  the  mod- 
em art,  the  Windows  are  proeerly  only  openings,  that  resuit 
from  the  structural  framework  itself,  or  which  are  eut  at  ple- 
asure  in  the  wall  surfaces.  Otherwise  the  architectural  struc- 
ture as  a  rule  only  retains  from  the  entire  subdivision  tbe  b 
base  and  the  principal  cornice.  îhe  oivision  into  stories  by 
belts  is  rare;  only  exceptionally  is  this  still  emphasized. 
The  treatment  of  the  détail  forms  on  the  hases  and  capitals  of 
columns  ano  of  piers,  on  the  oortals,  bay  Windows,  main  corni- 
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comices  and  crowning  niembere  is  entirely  individual.  Tbua  i 
for  example,  Otto  Wagner  treats  his  members  entirely  in  the 
naturally  appearang  and  technicaily  wrouéht  form  of  tbe   solid 
materials  enriployed,  We  bere  see  the  plane  surfaces  composed 
of  materials,  tbat  are  sawn,  eut  or  rolled,  that  are  carved  in 
métal,  haminered,  punched  and  the  like,  beholding  the  wbole  com- 
posed  of  numerous  separate  rigid  forme  {Fié,   312,  315).  But 
Van  de  Velde  forme  his  isembers  as  if  they  consisted  of  a  soft 
and  plastic  material,  which  at  the  intersections  and  endings, 
and  particularly  where  pressure  and  résistance  should  be  expr- 
essed,  grows  out  into  knob-like  forins,  recalling  the  structure 
of  Dones.  With  the  requirement  of  consistent  truth  in  materi- 
als for  the  mode  of  formation,  this  cannot  certainly  always 
comply. 

^.ccording  to  the  strict  conception  of  the  modem  architects 
in  the  architectural  treatment  of  the  buildings,  the  ornement 
only  possesses  a  justification  in  so  far  as  it  is  serviceable 
to  the  clarity  of  the  architectural  expression,  thus  indicati- 
ng  the  statical  function  of  support  or  burden  or  tne  subordin- 
ate  effects  of  definite  stresses.  The  same  requirements  were 
also  already  deteralBative  in  earlier  periods,  particularly  in 
ijhe  best  tiœes  of  the  Grecian  antique  and  of  the  Gothic  for  t 
the  employment  and  treatment  of  the  ornaments.   put  modem  art 
seeks  to  satisfy  them  oy  entirely  novel  means.   likewise  in  t 
tnis  are  to  be  distineuished  two  tendencies.   A  portion  of  the 
architects  see  in  the  course  of  the  lines  and  in  the  tasteful 
alternation  ci  abstract  forms,  whose  basis  is  formed  Py  a  non- 
existing  course  of  lines,  consisting  of  geometrical  interlaci- 
Dgs  or  receats  or  entirely  free,  with  s  color  treatment  formi- 
ng  the  chief  moment.  (Ein.  316).   The  other  tendency  takes  its 
ornamental  forms  from  nature,  and  Darticularly  from  the  plant 
kinédcffi.   Its  forms  are  in  oart  freely  conventionalized,  so  t 
that  the  naturel  models  are  no  lonéer  recoénizable  (i'ié,  317), 
and  in  part  are  reoroduced  with  an  acute  accentiné  cf  charact- 
eristics.   Not  only  the  forms  of  leaves  and  flowers,  but  also 
tbe  roots,  the  branches,  the  form  of  tne  stem  and  bark,  the 
junctions  oi  tne  twies  and  nuds  are  thorouéhly  studied  and  em- 
oloyed  in  accordance  with  the  legitimate  manner  aictated  by 
their  fucctions  in  nature.   In  décorative  paintiné  liwiné  bei- 
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beinés  furt.ber  cley  an  important  part,  particularly  fishes,  b 
birds,  lizards,  frogs  and  the  like,  and  even  landscaces.   If 
Lue   use  of  livin^  objects  in  ornament  cniei'ly  [raniiests  tbe 
enjoyment  oi  nature,  tben  landscape  motives  only  serve  substen- 
tially  for-  tne  production  oi  harmonies,   tor  the  manner  of  tii- 
eir  use  *JaDanese  art  becomes  a  model.   'Tne  turmoil  of  tne  wav- 
es, tne  cioud  band  (volume  1,    paee  49)  aDPear  in  a  very  free 
conventionaiization,  animated  by  plant  and  animal  forms  oi  ail 
kinds,  ior  exemple,  we  see  nere  the  swan,  thet  sometimes  mov- 
es  among  animated  waves  (Fie.  318),  sometimes  swims  toward  us 
from  tne  windines  of  a  watercourse  bordered  by  reeds;  there  t 
the  forïïis  and  the  landscapes  are  so  simplified  in  the  course 
of  the  lines  and  the  colors,  that  the  model  et  most  may  be  re- 
cognized  in  the  outlines  and  in  two  or  tnree  éround  colors.  J 
Just  for  this  sort  of  observation  of  nature  nas  Japan  éiven 
valuable  suggestions.   Modem  plant  ornement  nas  tne  aavantag- 
es  01  great  diversity  and  mobility,  with  évident  clarity  and 
simplicity;  it  bas  an  extraordinarily  iruitfui  effect  on  the 
style  of  decoracion,  particularly  on  glass  staining,  ceramics, 
the  moseic  arts,  and  on  ail  the  minor  arts,  giwing  new  life  to 
them.   And  yet  it  may  not  Pe  sstisfactory  as  versatile,  since 
tne  gênerai  loss  of  rytbm,  the  proportions,  tne  contrest  and 
the  symmetry,  on  which  the  existence  of  the  ornament  is  based, 
are  not  elwa5(s  fulfilled.   'Tnerefore  appears  in  mcreasing  me- 
asure  tbe  inclination  to  adopt  histcrical  motives  capable  of 
^-development,  especially  tnose  of  mediaeval  art,  oi  the  Barocco, 
ând  of  tne  style  of  Liouis  XVI,  and  to  give  tnem  s  modem  life. 
tikewise  arcnitectural  figure  reliefs  enter  new  paths.   The 
classistic  architectural  sculpture,  petrifisd  in  conventional 
lack  of  expression,  freouently  only  ioosely  connected  with  the 
construction,  must  eive  place  to  a  reelistic  tendency.   Not  t 
the  cJassical  repose  out  movenierL,  as  reouireo  in  tne  représe- 
ntation of  labor,  is  nere  expressec,  and  inased  ir.  a  conceoti- 
on  of  the  onject  and  its  materiai,   Tnis  of  itseli  ied  to  a 
treatuient  allied  to  the  iarocco.   Tne  Barocco  fiéures  are  tas- 
tefully  introduced  in  tne  modem  architecturel  form  in  their 
composition  and  development,  and  enhance  its  grand  effect.  Oev- 
tainly  the  appeirirance  of  the  suoermen  hère  leads  to  aosurditi- 
es;  but  thèse  are  not  seldom  to  ne  Placeo  to  the  account  of  a 
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iess  nappy  mode  of  conventionalization,  that  tbe  Doweriul  emo- 
nasizine  oi  the   cnaracteristic  stnves  for  at  tbe  cost  oi  the 
détails.   Yet  even  tne  roodern  reliefs  also  in  the  better  s^orks 
obey  the  ground  reouirements  oi  éreet  simplicity  and  seli-evi- 
dent  «leans,  with  a  suitable  subordination  to  tbe  éreat  lines 
01  tne  arcbitecture,  wbicb  is  to  ce  accorded  to  tbeir!  as  a  spé- 
cial oierit. 

Décorative  painting  likewise  bas  freed  itself  frocn  inost  tra- 
ditions and  goes  its  own  way,  even  if  it  does  not  Droceed  div- 
ergently  froin  ancient  oriental  influences,   Cbaracteristic  of 
its  conception  is  the  exclusion  of  déceptions  in  relief  and  in 
perspective.  Painting  ratber  seeks  to  treat  the  wall  as  a  sur- 
face in  accordance  witb  its  purpose  of  enclosine  the  interior, 
and  therefore  it  rejects  tbe  polychroaie  treatinent  in  favor  of 
two  or  three  carefully  harmonized  colors  placed  beside  eacb  o- 
ther.   This  most  plainly  appears  in  glass  staininé.   Puritani- 
Sffi  reouires  êreat  simplicity  in  the  ornamental  and  figure  pai- 
nting of  rooffiS.  Only  in  the  most  récent  tiire  bas  it  agein  pre- 
pared  itself  for  an  advance. 

Further  mention  of  tbe  prominent  créations  oi  leadiné  arcbi- 
tects,  as  they  were  given  in  tne  earlier  cDôDters,  must  ce  oni- 
itted  by  us.   ë^or  an  estiar-ate  of  toeir  places  and  imocrtance 
in  the  history  of  architecture,  it  wouid  be  diificult  to  secu- 
re  a  fixed  standpoint  already  at  this  time,  from  whicn  mient 
be  further  observed  with  a  comprehensive  view  ,ob,iects  and  aoD- 
J^> carences  not  yet  corne  to  rest,  and  to  objectively  décide  on  t 
them.   Also  there  indeed  scarcely  exists  an  opportunity  for  t 
the  enuiEeration  of  further  eviience  for  the  preceding  stateme- 
nts;  let  one  but  attentively  observe  the  modem  buildinés,  es 
tney  are  erected  eltriost  everywnere,  and  be  will  find  an  aound- 
ance  of  exemples. 

îne  modem  mcvement  takes  in  architecture  in   nearly  ell  civ- 
ilized  States  the  same  developaent;  but  it  found  m  Gerir-'âDy  a 
particularly  favoraPie  soil.   If  one  looks  over  its  previous 
acquisitions  with  a  scrutiniziné  eye,  tnen  is  presented  to  us 
a  varied  picture  of  stronely  pulsatin&  life.   Modem  art  bas 
given  to  the  youthful  artist  world  tbe  stronéest  impulse  towa- 
rd  free  and  .loyful  création.   It  also  seeks  to  perrr.eate  our  e 
entire  culture  and  ail  classes  of  society,   Not  only  tbe  imoo- 
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impoeing  nouse  of  a  nobleman  in  a  villa  euburb,  but  also  the 
siffiplest  dwelling  in  the  modem  workEen's  village  receives 
irom  it  an  individuel  stenip,  Yes,  oerbaDs  it  is  jost  the  wor- 
ker's  house,  that  derived  the  ereatest  benefit  from  the  regard 
to  extrême  suitability,  convenience,  adaptation  and  durability. 
The  Sharp  accenting  and  consistent  carrying  out  of  the  lundaiti- 
entai  requireœents  for  the  architecture,  freed  from  the  formel 
compuision  of  traditions»  in  its  permeation  by  modem  technics, 
introduced  an  advance,  most  highly  important  for  the  évolution 
of  arcnitecture,  which  lirst  oî  ail  is  recoénized  in  tne  enti- 
re  transformation  of  certain  architectural  types,  and  indeed 
in  a  sensé  required  by  its  Durpose.   Also  we  now  alreedy  hâve 
a  greater  number  of  modem  architectural  works  to  indicate,  w 
which  as  an  artistic  entirety  merit  our  full  considération  and 
wonder.  put  otherwise  in  the  flood  of  phenomena  and  from  the 
purpose  of  the  culture  currents  of  our  time  may  not  be  crystal- 
lized  a  consistentiy  developed  art  conception  and  art  express- 
ion, The  haste  in  seeking  and  strivinè  for  new  forms  produced 
such  disquiet  in  art  taste,  that  today  is  rejected,  what  only 
a  few  years  since  caused  astonishment  as  a  great  artistic  work. 
^e   shall  only  enter  safe  paths,  when  architectural  création  is 
leô  Dy  ground  principles,  which  besides  purely  practicsl  aims, 
at  the  same  time  présents  a  fixed  and  unified  artistic  oroéra- 
mme.   Indeeo  in  every  time  of  transition  has  not  been  wanting 
a  wonoerful  mixture  of  styles  and  bold  new  forms,  which  hâve 
subsequently  shown  themselves  to  be  without  resuit.   But  in  t 
the  older  forms  was  required  a  positive  scale,  which  —  and  we 
ffiust  not  deceive  ourselves  concerniné  this  —  is  lost  with  the 
complète  freedom  from  the  art  of  the  past  desired  by  modem  a 
architects,   A  substituts  for  this  is  not  éiven  by  the  éuidiné 
Unes  derived  from  the  requirement  oi  suitability,  structural 
truth  end  genuineness  of  materials.   With  the  fulfilment  of  t 
tnis  requirement  in  éaneral  the  interest  of  tne  enéineer  m  h 
his  buildings  is  exhausted,  but  not  that  of  the  architect,  who 
is  at  the  same  time  an  artist,  or  should  be  one;  besides  this 
and  according  to  the  purpose  of  his  architectural  work,  he  yet 
2.<^>,  seeks  substantially  for  the  impression  of  comfort,  of  .loy  in 
existence,  of  prosperity  and  sufficiency,  and  to  Droduce  the 
feeling  of  greatness,  power,  dimensions,  élévation,  earnestness. 
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cneerfulness,  magnificence,  charm  and  the  like,  iffiich  as  a  ru- 
le  can  oniy  be  attained  by  corresDondingly  beautiful  effects 
01  nis  créations.   But  purely  beautiful  thinés  do  not  resuit 
irom  tne  engineer's  technical  satisfaction  of  cractical  needs. 
Just  as  littie  ttîe  prominence  of  construction  and  of  the  mate- 
rial  can  be  in  the  esthetic  sensé  the  chief  purpose  of  any  ki- 
nd  of  "artistic^creation.  Technics  and  materials  are  no  créa- 
tion, but  only  conditional  factors,  that  serve  the  artistic  p 
power  of  production,  the  active  will  as  means  for  the  purpose 
of  beautiful  treatment.  We  hâve  earlier  seen,  bow  amonjo  the 
Ëgyptians  the  vast  pressure  towerd  monumentality  created  the 
tecnnics  required  for  this  activity,  bow  with  the  Greeks  the 
very  refined  art  feeliné  developed  intc  a  gloriiied  orderline- 
ss  the  construction  for  the  embodinfient  of  its  formative  ideas, 
fiow  the  Roffians  in  accordance  with  tbeir  enlarged  circle  of  ci- 
vilization  and  their  consciou  Power  extended  it  for  their  nee- 
ds and  even  carried  it  to  grandeur,  and  how  the  aiiddle  âges  em- 
bodied  its  art  will  directed  toward  tne  spiritualization  of  t 
tne  Diaterial  in  technics  worked  out  to  the  last  resuit.   Tech- 
nics only  aiforded  the  roeans  and  methods  for  the  physicai  pro- 
duction of  art  Works,  but  never  a  startiné  Doint  or  èeaôine  i 
lactor  ior  the  power  oi  artistic  création.   This  suoordination 
01  technics  to  art  will  is  expressed  even  more  sharply  in  the 
différent  periods,  the  greater  the  maturity  of  their  culture. 
In  the  culture  streeni  of  our  présent  time,  that  is  se  impulsi- 
ve and  so  rich  in  new  purposes,  we  may  at  least  hope  to  be  so- 
ie to  develop  a  striking  style  snd  a  permanently  sstisfactory 
expression.  If  we  désire  to  advance,  we  must  give  to  the  art- 
istic primitive  force,  to  the  innate  in  us  to  beautiful  treat- 
ment,  that  aims  and  éuides,  that  corne  l'rom  the  snaturity  of  our 
culture,  and  we  must  advance  with  the  proéress  of  the  spirit 
of  the  tinie  in  art  life  as  well.   Besides  and  with  the  extrem- 
est  fulfilment  of  tne  problem  in  regard  to  Purpose,  technics 
and  material,  of  our  buildings,  we  must  slso  seek  to  give  them 
a  beauty  corresponding  to  tbeir  purposes,  a  ôeauty  m  which  t 
the  mode  of  thouéht  of  our  time  receiwes  a  likewise  character- 
istic  appearance,  as  was  the  case  in  the  earlier  centuries. 

The  seeker  for  Peauti  m  architecture,  perhaps  more  tban  in 
any  other  domain  of  art,  must  be  êuided  by  clear  processes  of 
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thougbt  and  by  fiked  and  last-ing  conceptions.   But  by  the  com- 
plète rejection  of  traditions,  thèse  would  renounce  their  most 
secure  starting  point  and  support,  tiikewise  in  art  are  laws, 
that  continue  permanently,  tbat  can  just  as  little  be  lost,  as 
in  tbe  excerimental  sciences;  the  neglect  of  thèse  laws  can  on- 
ly  resuit  in  a  restriction  in  the  naturel  course  of  developnie- 
^--nt.  ^dern  art  is  only  one  link  of  tbe  chain  of  culture  exte- 
nding  back  to  tbe  earliest  eoocb  of  buman  intellectual  life  a 
and  continuing  tbrough  tbousands  of  years.  Like  each  orecedi- 
ng  art  style,  it  is  the  product  oi  a  long  development;  tbis  d 
development  cannot  Pe  carried  further  consistently,  if  one  do- 
es  DOt  know  tbe  way  in  wbich  it  bas  corne,  if  he  must  in  a  cer- 
tain sensé  again  start  from  the  oriicitive  condition  of  tbe  for- 
mative  arts,  and  wishes  to  reject  the  extraordinary  wealtb  of 
expérience  and  of  the  power  over  forro,  which  the  culture  of  e 
earlier  centuries  bas  left  bebind.  Not  by  tbe  déniai  of  the 
importance  of  tradition,  not  by  tbe  reversai  of  its  ground  pr- 
inciples,  but  by  a  conscientious  examination  of  its  acquisiti- 
ons, in  wbat  manner  thèse  may  be  revalued  and  cast  into  niw  f 
forois,  as  tbis  occurred  in  earlier  times  of  transition  froin 
one  art  style  to  another,  shall  we  succeed  with  assured  aim  in 
grasping  tbe  oroblems  of  our  time,  wbose  entire  world  is  bound 
Dy  numerous  cords  go  tbose  of  the  oast  epochs  of  civilization. 
î'bis  examination  indeed  must  not  liaiit  itself  to  a  forcial  coai- 
parison  of  styles.  Only  tbe  éenetic  metnod,  followinè  the  ér- 
owth  and  tbe  develoDment,  in  order  to  understand  tbe  comDleti- 
on,  wbicb  is  indeed  native  in  ail  domains  of  researcb,  can  hè- 
re lead  us  to  tbe  aim.  Tbe  deeper  pénétration  into  the  bisto- 
ry  of  tbe  évolution  of  architecture  eives  us  tbe  most  valuable 
indications  for  a  cesultful  development  and  clarification  of 
tbe  style  feeling;  it  warns  against  evil  outérowths,  produces 
tolérance  of  amateurs,  and  is  only  opposed  to  looseness  of  st- 
yle; it  principaliy  impels  observation  end  criticism,  and  the- 
reby  arouses  the  consciousness  of  independent  créative  abilit- 
ies;  it  forms,  wbat  is  indeed  tbe  most  icHportant,  good  taste 
seekiné  for  beauty,  wbicb  also  in  architecture  dénotes,  and 
must  dénote  the  truly  créative  force.   In  brinéing  out  a  hist- 
orically  founded  unaerstandiné  of  tbe  présent  time,  we  sball 
best  assist  in  a  permanent  further  development  of  art,  corres- 
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correspondiDg  to  the  problems  of  the  civilization  and  to  the 
spiriicof  the  œost  récent  tiœe. 
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PRgÉ?AOE. 

Tbe  présent  volume  treats  of  the  évolution  of  architecture 
in  the  last  three  centuries.   The  prééminent  buildings  of  the 
Sarooco  and  Rococo  période  is  regard  to  grandeur  of  treatment 
of  interiors  as  well  as  richness  and  élégance  of  the  external 
and  internai  architecture,  and  the  abundance  of  notable  even- 
ts  of  the  two  following  periods  require  a  fuller  considérati- 
on in  this  work,  than  bas  so  far  been  afforded  in  the  compre- 
hensive  worka  an  the  history  of  architecture.   Of  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  présent  time,  by  stating  the  modem  endeavors, 
particularly  its  opposition  to  the  preceding  tendencies  in 
art,  and  ôy  indicating  the  ne«  architectural  problems,  new 
solutions  and  new  fornss  with  tne  présentation  of  some  partic- 
ularly characteristic  examples,  I  hâve  attempted  to  give  a 
characteristic  gênerai  représentation  of  its  oresent  state. 
Its  value  in  the  history  of  architecture  is  based  on  the  con- 
ception of  the  nature  of  architecture  as  art,  as  the  express- 
ion of  the  Power  of  foroa  innate  in  ail  civilized  oeooles,  th- 
at  for  thousands  of  years  has  lent  the  stamp  of  the  beautiful 
to  tbeir  créations,   Therefore  for  this  were  determinative 
the  same  basai  views,  from  which  originated  the  treatinent  of 
the  history  oi  the  évolution  of  architecture  hère  presented. 

The  publisher  has  again  assiduously  endeavored  to  anticipa- 
te  ail  my  wishes  relatina  to  the  number  and  the  reproduction 
of  the  illustrations  and  to  the  entire  manufacture,  Thus  I 
may  well  state  the  hope,  that  the  work  now  completed,  the  two 
first  volumes  of  which  hâve  already  found  tneir  way  beyond  t 
tne  limits  of  SeriBan  speech,  nay  find  a  wide  distribution,  a 
and  by  its  treàtaest^oontribute  to  a  niore  thorough  and  ûistor- 
ically  érounded  understanding  of  arcniôscture,  and  thereby  to 
a  claffif i©ati©a  :0f  ioioortant  art  questions  of  the  présent. 
Stuttgart.  Nov.  1911. 

Karl  0.  HartiTiann. 
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i  I.      ARCHITgaTQRa  IN  Tû'tù  PSRIOD  OP  THE  BAROCOO  AND 

eOOOGO  STYLtSa. 

Seneral  Basis  and  Oharacter  of  tbe  Styles. 

¥he  period  in  architiecture  suoceedin^  the  late  Renaissance 
is  generally  designated  tfte  Barocco  style.  The  nanie  "Barocco 
style**  is  generally  referred  to  the  Portugaese  expression  "b 
''barocco''  for  obligue  round,  irregular  and  oddly  shaped  pear- 
Is,  and  it  signifies  in  a  gênerai  sensé  an  exaggeration  in  t 
the  treatment  of  forms  and  an  overloading  witb  wonderful  orn- 
amental  work,  even  to  aberration  and  tastelessness.   If  one 
desired  to  indicate  thereby  a  criticisai  of  the  art  style  in 
question  and  of  its  worth,  this  would  be  entirely  impossible 
and  ifflproper.  Çor  like  every  other  clarified  art  style,  the 
Barocco  bas  its  innate  justification  in  the  history  of  évolu- 
tion,  The  period  doaiinated  by  it  acquired  by  its  art  not  on- 
ly  just  as  expressive  an  exhibition  of  its  purpose  in  the  his- 
tory of  civilization  as  any  of  the  precediné  periods.  Put  it 
also  lirst  brought  certain  countries  to  the  cliîBax  of  their 
arts,  of  which  the  Doore  important  works  may  worthily  be  plac- 
ed  beside  the  best  productions  of  other  art  countries  and  pé- 
riode. 

The  Barocco  first  xorais  ao  unavoidable  conséquence  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance;  already  the  art  of  antiquity  and  indeed 
both  the  late  Grecian  and  élIso  the  late  Roman  represent  a  par- 
allel  évolution.  We  hâve  seen  (volume  1,  page  133),  how  in 
the  lâst  period  of  antique  art  the  endeavor  to  represent  the 
powerful  and  mighty,  the  more  picturesque  principle  in  the 
grouping  of  the  architectural  masses,  the  enlargement  and  in- 
creased  number  of  the  members,  the  previously  unknown  accent- 
ing  of  the  masses,  the  use  of  columns  and  cornices  in  a  pure- 
ly  décorative  sensé,  and  even  the  treatment  of  the  détails  in 
the  lines  of  the  members,  in  the  profil ing  and  ornamentation, 
appear  in  an  entirely  similar  manner  as  harraonious  character- 
istios  of  the  style,  as  they  also  now  becdme  characteristic 
for  the  style  after  the  Renaissance,   Hère  as  there  in  the  m 
most  abundant  extent,  sculpture  and  painting  were  likewise 
placed  in  the  service  of  architecture,  indeed  so  tbat  the  bor- 
ders  of  the  différent  arts  ever  more  disapoeared  and  passed 
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iato  eacft  other,  to  finally  form  a  unified  whole,  calcalated 
for  a  ricù  décorative  effect  and  for  external  ahoff.  Hère  as 
there  the  "Sarocco"  art  apoears  as  the  oroduot  of  an  astonis 
ing  and  exaggerated  créative  form  of  an  entire  period.  As  t 
then  its  forma  fouod  the  greatest  employaient  among  nearly  al 
i,oivilized  nations,  so  likewise  in  the  17  th  and  18  tn  oentur 
ies,  they  conquered  nearly  the  entire  cultured  world.  In  re 
lation  to  the  Renaissance,  the  Barocoo  then  foriiis  the  last 
phase  of  its  évolution  in  style,  in  which  after  passing  its 
climax,  it  entera  on  a  further  enhancenaent  of  its  structural 
and  ornamental  works,  and  into  a  search  for  aew:  anâi^aore  eff 
ective  attractions. 

If  thus  the  origin  of  the  Sarocoo  style  on  the  one  hand  fi 
nds  its  explanation  in  the  continuanoe  of  the  artistic  evolu 
tion,  so  was  it  on  the  other  hand  also  a  necessary  resuit  of 
tne  civilized  and  intellectual  life  of  its  time,  full  of  str 
ong  religious  and  politioal  aiovements.   In  a  aiuch  more  compr 
hensive  measure  than  ever,  the  churoh  took  the  lormative  art 
into  its  service.  The  courageous  zeal  for  the  faith,  from  w 
whion  the  oounterreformation  sprang,  required  for  the  exprès 
sion  of  its  unquiet  impulse  to  activity  and  ios  pathos  more 
extended  means,  than  the  Renaissance  was  able  to  offer;  thesi 
fflust  then  reach  a  so  much  richer  and  unified  development,  so 
that  the  ecclesiastical  life  attained  an  unusual  period  of 
splendor,  at  first  in  Italy  and  later  also  in  the  entire  Ca- 
tholic  world  under  the  lead  of  the  "Society  of  Jésus",  and 
that  was  recognized  by  a  prominent  advance  in  church  archi- 
tecture. Sntirely  similar  conditions  lay  at  the  basis  of  th( 
évolution  of  secular  architecture,  The  secular  princes  in  t 
the  17  tk   aentury  sntered  on  the  oeriod  of  their  unlimited 
rule  and  their  hiahest  external  magnificence.   More  than  bef- 
ore,  they  employed  art  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  co- 
urt.  The  continually  increasin^  searcn  for  show  and  the  ext- 
ravasanee  of  exoression,  that  was  oeculiar  to  that  time,  musl 
likewise  be  reflected  in  the  art  at  the  courts  and  in  ail  ar- 
chitecture,  îo  this  was  added  the  epoch-making  acquisitions 
in  the  natural  sciences  (OODernicus,  Keoler,  Newton),  that 
soon  became  the  common  oroperi-y  of  ail  civilized  peoples,  th( 
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knowled^e  by  men  of  the  world  and  its  phenomena  extended  in 
unexpected  meaaure,  observation  and  thought  wepe  directed  to 
tùe  great  and  the  eaiinent.  A  flignt  into  the  elevated,  wide 
and  infinité,  toiiaracterized  the  entire  intellectual  life  of 
the  time;  it  also  gave  to  the  créations  of  the  artists  the 
peculariaty  of  their  eifect. 

The  centre  of  gravity  of  art  création  lies  in  aroMtecture 
in  the  period  of  the  Barocco  style.   By  it  was  established 
the  entire  construction,  the  architectural  treatment,  and  the 
décoration  in  the  service  of  the  great  and  rich  internai  and 
lighting  effect.  îhereby  the  Barocco  bears  the  stamp  of  the 
great  style,  the  effect  by  ^feaimasses  on  the  whole  as  in  ail 
its  members,  of  bold  and  passionate  design  of  an  increased  e 
expression,  in  comparison  witn  the  Renaissance.   And  therefo- 
re  it  abandoned  the  classical  repose,  which  was  given  to  the 
créations  of  the  high  and  late  Renaissance  of  the  theorists; 
therefore  the  movement,  at  first  in  the  lines  of  the  cornice 
and  détail  forms,  and  finally  even  in  the  façade  plane,  beca- 
me  a  characteristic  base  of  its  appearance,   Likewise  sculpt- 
ure and  Dainting  were  dominated  in  tne  same  way  by  it.   In 
its  Works  is  further  inanifested  an  expressed  joy  in  a  true 
o,conceptioa-.and  reproduction  of  natural  iinoressions.  We  recog- 
nize  therein,  as  weil  as  in  the  cboice  and  treatoient  of  ouil- 
ding  sites  and  in  tne  design  of  great  show  gardens,  a  parall- 
el  to  the  innateness  and  strength  of  natural  design,  by  which 
the  philosophy  of  that  time  (Bacon,  Spinoza)  was  also  periaea- 
ted. 

Bow  very  strongly  the  iarocco  style  corresponded  to  the  gr- 
oand  tember  of  the  time  may  be  estimated,  because  it  found  t 
the  widest  extension  and  becaoïe  an  intePQatioQal  world  style, 
in  which  more  than  in  any  other  oreceding  art  period  appeared 
the  national  différences.   E'iven  in  Italy,  in  the  land  of  sév- 
ère classical  art,  it  Dredoaiinateà  in  such  naeasure,  that  it 
quite  substantially  imoarted  their  external  iinoression  to  cer- 
tain cities,  like  Rome,  Naples  and  Turin.   Thereby  aopeared 
such  a  harinony  in  the  conception  and  form  treatment,  that  not 
only  the  local  peculiarities  in  ereat  oart  lost  their  import- 
ance, but  that  also  it  did  not  seem  longer  necessary,  to  char- 
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cJaaracterize  so  the  art.  style  of  the  différent  masters,  as  we 
hâve  done  in  describing  the  Renaissance.  The  leadin^  artists 
frequently  wandered  from  one  olace  of  emoloyiaent  to  another, 
and  they  furnisned  designs  for  buildings  at  widely  distant  p 
places. 

In  the  évolution  of  tne  Barooco  s&yle  we  can  foilow  several 
divisions,  tnat  fall  ia  différent  countries  and  also  in  diff- 
érent times.  The  last  stage  is  formed  by  the  Rocooo,  which 
has  about  the  same  relation  to  the  Barocco,  as  the  flamboyant 
style  to  the  Sothic  (volume  2,    page  105).   Since  this  retains 
the  proper  structural  Daembers  of  the  precediag  period,  and  w 
was  satisfied  in  regard  to  tbe  architectural  treatment  with 
the  curvature  of  certain  crûwning  mernbers,  but  therefore  cel- 
ebrated  its  orgies,  the  Rosoco  still  kept  itself  within  the 
limits  of  the  columnar  orders,  yet  with  the  extension  of  the 
ourvatures  to  the  plan  àod  coinposition,  and  with  an  extended 
developinent  of  the  décoration  and  ornainentation  to  a^most  ex- 
tremely  forced  resuit  of  the  principles  of  the  style  held  by 
Barocco  ornainentation.  The  naie  Bococo"  is  derived  from"ro- 
caille**  (shell)  for  shell  and  érotto  work,  which  plays  a  gré- 
ât part  m  its  form  world.  The  Rococo  style  haà  its  proper 
native  home  in  France;  it  there  appears  as  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  expressions  of  the  free  and  sportively  caquéttÉsh 
caprices  of  tèe  Sallic  blood,  whiie  for  Italy  it  cornes  into 
considération  in  only  slight  measure,  since  there  at  the  time 
of  its  appearance  and  extension  men  had  already  again  return- 
ed  to  a  severer  conception  inclined  to  classicism. 

If  also  the  Barocco  and  also  the  Rococo  style  everyihere  a 
allows  tne  récognition  of  a  certain  uniforooity,  there  cannot 
be  asserted  a  complète  unity  of  the  art  conception  in  the  pe- 
riod  dominated  by  theon.   In  tbeir  entire  course  becomes  appa- 
rent an  opposition  of  artistic  views  in  two  separatins  direc- 
tions, of  which  the  mostly  prevailing  tendency  stands  for  the 
free  and  unlimited  play  of  the  imagination,  the  other  for  a 
stricter  order  in  architecture  and  in  ail  art.   ?rom  the  free 
tendency  orodeeded  the  Barocco,  from  the  severer  the  classic- 
ism, which  fostered  a  close  adhérence  to  the  antique  and  the 
nearly  related  late  Renaissance .of  the  theorists.   Certainly 
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tbe  classicism  of  the  period  expresses  itself  less  as  an  unin- 
flaenoed  expression  of  independent  art  design,  than  œuch  more 
as  a  reaction  aginst  the  extravagance  of  the  Barocco  and  Roco- 
co,  as  a  return  from  the  passionately  animated  lines  to  repo- 
se, from  the  luxuriant  tumult  of  forms  to  simplicity  and  ins- 
ipidity.   The  Barocco  was  supported  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
endeavors  of  Qatholicism  and  of  the  countrereforiaation,  on  t 
the  other  by  the  requireiDents  of  the  power  of  the  absolute  p 
princes.   Olassicism  was  only  cultivated  partially  by  those 
and  indeed  in  combination  with  the  Barocco,  but  otherwise  had 
in  Protestantisffl  its  naost  favorable  soil,   îhe  iarocco  style 
therefore  reached  its  richest  development  in  Italy,  south  G 
Germany,  Belgiuœ  and  Spain,  and  —  beside  and  with  Ôlassicisic 
—  in  France,  regarded  as  a  splendid  and  dignified  représent- 
ation of  an  absolute  kingdoni,  while  Slassicism  found  most  ad- 
hérents in  north  Qermany,  Bolland  and  Bngland.   Sut  finally 
it  was  Classicisg,  that  with  the  beginning  of  the  second  haïi 
of  the  13  th  century  in  the  South  and  the  North  won  a  complè- 
te victory  over  the  Barocco  and  the  Rococo, 

1.   Architecture  in  the  period  oi  the  Barocco  and 
the  Rococo  in  Italy. 

I.   Historical  évolution  and  style, 
The  earliest  characteristics  of  the  §arocco  style  are  alre- 
ady  found  in  the  works  of  Michelangelo.   The  incomparable  mas- 
ter  of  genius,  who  like  none  other  before  and  after  hizn,  doai- 
inated  ail  three  principal  arts,  architecture,  soàlpture  and 
painting,  with  equal  certainty,  and  could  draw  them  into  the 
service  of  his  high  artistic  problems,  bore  within  hiinself 
ail  the  peculiarities,  that  must  compel  biai  to  a  rapid  aband- 
onment  of  the  strict  art  prinoioles  previously  held.   His  ov- 
erpowering  personality,  that  sougnt  to  bury  itself  in  the  pow- 
erful  pressure  for  création,  the  préférence  for  the  powerful 
and  the  colossal,  his  unquiet  spirit,  that  particularly  expr- 
essed  itself  in  a  fréquent  dissatisfaction  with  his  créations 
in  sèatuary,  and  ever  demanded  new  materials,  his  expressed 
sensé  for  grand  decoratiwe  effect,  in  this  we  recognize  the 
ground  lioes  of  the  Barocco  style.  Qertainly  this  tendency 
in  architecture  first  employed  on  the  tomb  chapel  of  the  Med- 
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:^  Medici  in  Plorence  (volume  2,    paée  881),  beéun  in  the  year  1 
1521,  did  not  at.  firat  attain  gênerai  lurther  development. 
Indeed  already  about  the  middle  of  tne  Oinquecento  it  had  ex- 
erted  a  determining  influence  on  several  in  oart  very  import- 
ant buildings.   But  the  conternooraries  and  direct  successors 
of  the  masters,  amoné  tnem  the  naost  resoected  arthitects  of 
that  time,  in  the  naajority  at  least  in  the  architectural  tre- 
ateent  adhered  to  the  reouired  mode  in  the  Italian  high  Rena- 
issance for  a  refining  of  the  foras  in  an  antique  soirit.  T 
'ïherefore  the  earliest  beginnings  of  the  Barocco  style  still 
occurring  in  tùe  late  Renaissance  could  not  thrive  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  tendency  repreaented  by  tbe  principal  masters,  p 
oarticularly  by  Vignola  and  Palladio.   But  it  is  characteris- 
tic  for  the  outbreak  of  Barocco  ideas,  that  just  the  former 
of  thèse  two  "strict  lawgivera  of  architecture"  was  the  one, 
who  designed  the  ground  plan  of  the  churcn  Sesu  in  Borne   {vol- 
ume 2,  page  287),  the  typical  Barocco  church,  that  becatne  a 
iDodel  for  a  number  of  others,  and  that  his  pupil  giacomo  dél- 
ia Porta  with  the  façade  placed  before  it,  became  tne  found- 
ing  and  guiding  master  of  Barocco  art.   To  the  influence  of 
the  severe  classioal  tendency  is  it  to  be  attributed,  "ohat  dq 
many  buildings  of  the  Roman  êarocco,  that  already  show  a  very 
energetic  striving  for  a  grander  treatment  of  the  interior  in 
tne  sensé  of  tne  Barocco  style,  do  noL  keep  equal  pace  in  the 
form  treatment  witn  the  progress  of  tne  development  of  the  s 
style  by  retaininé  the  more  académie  elevationscof  columnar 
architecture,  Then  the  architecture  of  the  theorists  passed 
over  into  that  of  the  Barocco  style  without  a  strikiné  breach 
with  the  oast  about  the  year  1530.   The  starting  Doint  and  m 
most  important  scène  of  Italian  Barocco  architecture  was  at 
Rome.   The  eternal  city  was  to  again  live  through  a  new  and 
splendid  architectural  oeriod,  even  after  its  hi^h  aslent  in 
the  period  of  the  Renaissance.  The  impulse  to  this  was  given 
by  the  révolution  in  ecclesiastical  conditions,  which  result- 
ed  from  the  events  occurring  at  that  time  north  of  the  AIds. 
Therr  ths  reforaàtion  had  most  deeoly  a^itated  the  minds.  Tne 

/  stormy  movement  aroused  Py  it  made  its  oowerfui  wars  fait  in 
even  Ttaly,  and  there  led  to  a  complète  transformation  of  the 
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spirit  of  the   time,  whicb  found  expression  in  the  counterref- 
ormation.  Reliéious  ideas  filled  the  entire  people  as  well 
as  tbe  leading  spirits.  So  absolutely  as  only  osée  before 
questions  of  faith  stood  in  tùe  loreéround  of  ail  public  int- 
erest.  Bloody  wara  were  wa^ed  ail  over  Surope  on  their  acco- 
unt. 

Id  was  unavoidable,  that  the  aêain  apoused  religions  spirit 
—  indeed  a  spirit,  that  would  first  oi  ail  express  itself  in 
the  creed  borne  for  show  —  should  ojatain  its  strongest  impu- 
lse and  expression  in  the  mtèeà   city,  the  latter  chiefly  in 
church  architecture.  Tfais-aaw  proceeded  to  a  aew  and  magiif- 
icent  development.  It  again  became  â  leader  in  art,  while  t 
the  Renaissance  in  great  part  was  developed  on  palace  archit- 
ecture, its  forms  then  being  transferred  to  church  architect- 
ure. In  church  architecture  was  completed  the  entire  develop- 
ment of  the  style  of  the  Italian  Sarocco. 

We  can  distinguish  three  periods  in  its  course,  that  are 
characterized  by  the  ascending  development,  the  artistic  cli- 
max  and  the  décadence.  The  first  period  of  the  early  Italian 
Barocco  falls  in  the  time  froai  1530  to  1633,  i.e.  to  the  ins- 
tallation of  the  high  altar  by  Bernini,  the  great  master  of 
tne  Barocco,  in  the  church  of  S.  Peter  at  Roaife  (Sig.  23  and 
page  30),  that  in  its  tiaie  aroused  great  attention  and  had  as 
a  resuit  an  entire  abandonment  of  the  previously  valid  art 
laws.  In  this  early  period  were  developed  the  ground  lines 
of  the  Sarocco  style  with  increasing  distinctness  and  boldne- 
ss;  concentration  of  the  architectural  ideas  on  works  of  tri- 
umphant  Magnitude  and  splendor;  «niiiy  of  the  architectural  c 
création,  both  in  respect  to  the  treatment  of  the  interior  as 
well  as  to  the  architectural  form;  picturesquely  animated  gr- 
oupiHg  of  the  architectural  nasses  and  of  the  architectural 
•eoibers:  wide  and  high  spaciousnes  of  construction:  effecti- 
ve utilization  of  the  contrast  of  light  and  shade;  free  and 
powerful  handling  of  the  forms,  independent  of  the  former  ar- 
chitectural rules,  with  duplication  and  enlargement  of  the 
structural  aiembers  (ffigs.  1,  S);  rich  and  splendid  equioinent 
with  many-sided  additions  of  sculpture  and  paintiné;  the  «ho- 
le  as  an  expression  of  the  hiéhest  design  and  knowledge,  cal- 
culated  for  the  production  of  the  most  elevatiné  and  solemn 
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ûarfflony.   Tfte  principal  masters  of  this  period  are: —  Giacomo 
délia  Porta,  Domenico  ffontana  and  Garlo  àn'aderna.   We  shall  d 
describe  their  works  later,   Tûey  manifest  a  consoious  aband- 
onment  of  tne  track  of  the  Renaissance  and  an  ever  increasing 
division  thereirom,  until  the  oath  passed  over  —  witn  the  e 
end  of  Lue  lirst  third  of  the  17  th  century  --  enters  a  cour- 
se in  which  it  reaches  the  extrême  distance  from  that  style. 

Therewith  bénins  the  period  of  the  flourishing  Italian  Bar- 
occo  style,  wklcàils  to  be  placed  in  the  time  from  1333  to 
1700.  It  characterizes  a  gradually  appearing  and  visible  ch- 
ange in  the  conception  of  art,  which  stands  in  close  connect- 
ion with  the  chan.éed  views  on  the  iffloortance  of  the  Renaiss- 
ance and  the  relation  of  art  to  the  church.   Yet  a  few  décad- 
es earlier  were  the  smallest  remains  of  the  antique  inspired, 
revered  and  esteemed.  But  now  the  respect  and  révérence  for 
classical  art  had  sunk  like  that  of  pagar^  aatignity,  so  that 
the  architecture-lovin^  Pope  Sixtus  V  had  antique  buildings 
reinoved  (among  others  the  Septizonium  of  Sève  rua;  volume  1, 
page  139)  and  antique  statues  were  removed  from  the  public 
squares  or  replaced  by  Christian  (for  exaropie  on  the  trium- 
pnal  columns  of  ïrajan  and  of  Marcus  Aurelius),  lien  were  al- 
so  scarcely  less  intolérant  to  other  precedinç  art.  Numerous 
churches  of  the  Early  Christian  period,  the  middle  âges  and 
the  Renaissance,  indeed  even  from  the  early  Sarocco  period, 
were  covered  by  stucco  décoration  corresponding  to  the  taste 
of  the  time,  We  see  in  this  in  what  high  esteem  this  stood. 
But  also  in  the  gênerai  composition  and  in  the  architecture 
appeared  important  innovations.  Men  began  to  résolve  the  he- 
avy  structural  masses,  to  enhance  the  oicturesgue  in  the  int- 
erior  by  interesting  perspective  views  ,  and  in  the  form  tre- 
atment  by  animated  play  of  lines  in  the  whole  as  in  détails, 
to  enrich  the  décoration  by  ail  means,  and  well  calculated 
perspective  and  lighting  effects  in  the  service  of  an  extrem- 
ely  labored  and  even  reiined  efiect. 

More  than  in  tne  early  Barooco  séain  appears  the  individu- 
ality  of  the  différent  artists.   Thereby  their  works  acquired 
an  animated  and  Personal  character,   Also  the  gênerai  représ- 
entation of  architecture  changed  its  appearance.   Since  the 
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theorists  had  restricted  architectural  création  to  fixed  rai- 
es and  forças,  to  definite  dioBensions  and  proportions,  it  rec- 
eived  a  dry,  iBeania.^less  and  frequently  unfriendly  character, 
particularly  in  tbe  hands  oi  less  important  architects.   When 
Bernini,  the  great  master  of  Parocco  art,  took  up  the  plan  a 
and  witè  scrupulous  dignity  broke  tiie  restrianing  fetters  and 
gave  life  aad  aiovement  to  tbe  petrified  forms,  such  as  corres- 
ponded  to  his  own  designs,  the  people  exalted  in  him  as  insp- 
ired,  and  even  the  masters  in  the  majority  were  overjoyed,  t 
that  finally  the  bonds  were  broken,  which  for  centaries  had 
set  limits  to  their  free  inspiration.   In  the  works  of  Berni- 
ni,  Barocco  art  shows  its  highest  on  those  of  his  contempora- 
ry  Sorromini,  who  even  sought  to  excel  him,  in  its  boldest  w 
works,   It  was  Borromini,  who  set  the  entire  wallg,  and  part- 
icularly the  façades,  in  oscillation  and  in  the  form  treatme- 
nt,  following  his  passionate  tempérament,  deriated  farthest 
from  the  normal,  (i^ig.  3).   The  détails,  which  were  frequent- 
ly  neglected  in  the  first  period  in  view  of  the  intended  eff- 
ect  of  the  masses,  were  again  treated  with  care,  but  in  the 
endeavor  for  ligntness  and  picturesgue  or  strong  effect  of 
shadous,  with  the  greatest  possible  use  of  animated  curves 
in  the  framework,  were  transformed  in  the  comices  and  even 
in  their  profiles.  With  the  two  architects  mentioned  stands 
-j  as  equal  a  third,  Pietro  Berrettini,  called  da  Cortona,  chie- 
fly  employed  as  a  painter,  the  founding  creator  of  the  showy 
ceiling  décorations.  He  was  followed  by  Andréa  Pozaè,  in  wh- 
ose  astonishing  ceiling  paintings  and  equally  splendid  and 
costly  internai  décorations  the  love  of  show  and  tBe  festal 
harmony  of  the  Sarocco  tiiiie  found  its  clearest  expression. 
(9id.  13). 

The  first  and  second  periods  of  the  Italian  Sarooco  style 
had  chiefly  Rome  and  the  immédiate  vicinity  of  the  capital  as 
tneir  scène.   It  had  aroused  unusual  attention,  received  the 
most  animated  approval,  and  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  17  th 
century  commenced  its  spread  into  the  remainder  of  Italy  and 
beyond  the  Alps  to  the  Austrian  and  Qerman  countries.   But 
the  successes  of  the  before  mentioned  masters  could  only  exc- 
eptionally  inspire  their  own  créations  with  that  high  artist- 


artistio  life,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  buildings  of  Sernini 
and  Borromini.  They  adopted  the  séries  of  forns  and  teohnics 
of  the  great  masters,  and  indeed  as  asually  the  case  for  the 
spread  of  definite  art  tendencies,  in  the  extrêmes  and  perso- 
nally  oiiost  distinctive  types,  thus  ohiefly  those  oeculiariti- 
es  in  style,  that  are  especially  strikin^  as  innovations  odd- 
osed  to  the  Renaissance.   Since  Borromini  went  infinitely  far- 
ther  in  this  than  Bernini,  then  just  his  buildings  exerted  a 
lasting  influence  on  the  architects  and  painters  of  nearly  ail 
Europe.  'Thereby  came  those  thoughtless  imitations  and  limit- 
jO  less  exaggarations  into  being,  by  men  not  creating  by  their 
own  gifts,  that  hâve  brought  the  Sarocco  style  into  suoh  bad 
repute.  S...t  so  far  as  Italian  architects  were  engaged,  who 
now  received  geeat  commissions  from  outside  their  oountry, 
they  entirely  followed  the  paths  previously  designated  by  the 
principal  masters. 

About  the  end  of  the  17  th  century  became  perceptible  an  en- 
ergetic  réaction  against  the  luxuriant  style  of  Boman  Barocco 
art.   The  tendency  to  extrême  caprice  introduced  by  the  stup- 
id  successors  of  the  principal  masters  in  Italy,  the  native 
land  of  the  Roman  antiquity,  where  the  grand  structures  from 
the  classical  earlier  period  yet  stood  before  their  eyes  and 
challenged  comparison,  could  not  remain  without  strong  oppos- 
ition in  time.  Tne  Barocco  style  also  already  about  1700  bad 
passed  the  clirsax  of  its  development;  in  the  extravagant  Wor- 
ks of  Borromini  it  reached  the  natural  limits  of  its  capacity 
for  development.  Mea'nwhile  Rome  had  suffered  loss  in  its  po- 
sition as  a  world  power  and  theeeby  in  its  imoortance.   The 
centre  of  political  history  lay  in  France,  vrhere  the  culture 
of  art  had  taken  a  solendid  advance  under  Louis  XIV.  ?rom 
thence  a  severer  conceotion  influenced  the  chiefly  concerned 
distinguished  and  dignified  aopearances,  and  through  moderate 

leading  masters  Italian  art  again,  oarticularly  oalace  archi- 

il. 

tecture,  which  adooted  aany  suggestions  from  the  high  develop- 
ment of  the  5'iench  royal  chateaus.   Thereby  after  Borromini's 
later  time  lame  new  support  and  increasind  influence  to  the 
counter  movement  occurring  in  Rome  with  the  aim  of  ""puriTylné 
the  degenerate  architectural  style"',  under  which  architecture 
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graduaily  passed  into  more  quiet  paths,  into  those  of  tùe  th- 
ird  period  of  the  late  Italian  Barocco  style,  wùich  cooipriaes 
about  the  time  from  1700  to  1800.   The  faoaae»s=(frl«iSw.  5'^^,  3Î, 
32)  were  again  in  a  plane;  the  structural  aeaëers  were  broug- 
ht  into  better  graduated  prooortiOQS  and  more  carefully  drawa, 
and  likewise  in  the  internai  décoration  taste  experienced  a 
corresDondin^  purification,  Yet  the  more  imoortant  masters, 
partioularly  the  speoifically  Roman  amon^  them,  eatirely  ret- 
ained  the  oharacter  and  architectural  aims  of  the  Barocco  of 
the  best  period,  even  if  they  loosely  held  the  monumental  ef- 
fect  by  their  excessea.  îhe  chief  mast^ers  of  the  late  period 
are  Pilippo  Juvara,  Âleasandro  3alilei,  Niccolo  Salvi  and  Lu- 
igi  Vanvitelli, 

îhe  Barocco  style  corresoonded  30  strongly  tn  the  national 
spirit  of  Italy,  that  tùe  proper  Rococo  found  no  entrance,  a 
aside  from  a  few  examples  shown  in  upper  Italy.   At  the  time 
when  the  Rococo  of  ffrance  spread  over  ne^irly  ail  iiî-uroDe,  tbè 
Italian  masters  opposed  to  it  monumental  works,  that  belon$ 
to  toe  érandést  créations  of  iarocco  art.  i'irst  at  about  the 
middle  of  the  13  th  century  the  imagination,  exhausted  by  the 
vast  exoenditures  of  Power,  resorted  to  tna  idéal  of  the  nat- 
ive classical  art,  when  it  entered  the  patn  of  Neoclassicism. 
//   Since  the  éround  forms  of  the  Barococo  style  on  the  whole 
remain  the  same,  we  can  consider  them  toéether.   In  church 
architecture  the  masters,  in  their  endeavor  to  create  undiv- 
ided  interiors  as  larâe  as  possible,  eould  not  at  first  free 
themselves  from  their  préférence  for  central  buildin.^s.  Ther- 
efore  in  the  first  period  the  éround  plan  still  formed  the 
Sreek  cross,  such  as  liichelangelo  had  desiâned  for  3.  Peter's 
in  Rome,  the  principal  church  of  Ohristendom.  With  regard  to 
the  requirements  brought  forward  with  emphasis  in  tne  aée  of 
the  counterref ormation,  that  church  buildings  snould  restrict 
themselvea  more  closely  to  the  needs  of  Christian  worshio,  a 
and  therefore  give  préférence  to  the  basilican  ground  forin, 
a  combination  of  the  central  structure  with  the  nave  soon  be- 
came  the  rule.  «  To  the  main  and  transverse  aislea  were  given 
as  great  width  and  hei^ht  as  possible,  toe  aide  aiales  beiniJ 
reduced,  so  that  they  reoeived  the  character  of  corridors,  or 
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gradually  passed  into  more  quiet  paths,  into  those  of  tùe  th- 
ird  period  of  tne  lats  Italian  3arocco  style,  wbich  comprises 
about  the  tinae  from  1700  to  1300.   The  faGadea-^Cties..  d,.  3Ï, 
32)  were  again  in  a  plane;  tne  structural  oeabers  were  broug- 
ht  into  bettar  graduated  prooortions  and  more  carefully  drawa, 
and  likewise  ia  the  internai  décoration  taste  exoerienced  a 
corr esDCDMin^  ourif iaation,   Yet  the  more  iraoortant  raasters, 
particularly  the  speciiicaliy  ^o^nan  ainong  the-Ti,  entirely  ret- 
ained  the  character  and  architectural  aiais  of  the  Barocco  of 
the  best  period,  even  if  they  loosely  held  the  aïonuTiental  ef- 
fect  by  their  excesses.   The  chief  iiîasters  of  ths  late  period 
are  Pilipoo  Juvara,  Alessandro  Salilei,  l'^iccolo  Salvi  and  Lu- 
igi  Vanvi&elli. 

îhe  Sarocco  style  corresoonded  so  stronsly  tn  the  national 
sûirit  of  Ttaiy,  that  tùe  prooer  Rococo  found  no  entrance,  a 
aside  from  a  few  examples  shown  in  upper  Italy.   At  the  time 
when  the  Rococo  of  ifrance  spread  over  nearly  ail  i^urooe,  tbè 
Italian  masters  ooposed  to  it  oionumental  works,  hhat  bêlons 
to  toe  grandèst  créations  of  Barocco  art.   ^irst  at  about  the 
middle  of  the  13  th  century  the  imagination,  exhausted  by  the 
vasu  exoendioures  of  oower,  resorted  to  tne  idéal  of  the  nat- 
ive classical  art,  when  it  entered  the  oatn  of  Neoclassicisin. 

Since  the  éround  forms  of  the  Barococo  style  on  the  whole 
reoiain  the  same,  we  oan  consider  theôi  together.   In  church 
architecture  the  masters,  in  their  endeavor  to  create  undiv- 
ided  interiors  as  larse  as  oossible,  could  not  at  first  free 
themselves  from  their  préférence  for  central  buildings.  îher- 
efore  m  the  first  period  the  ground  plan  still  formed  the 
'3reek  cross,  suoh  as  ^ichelangelo  had  desiàned  for  3.  Peter's 
in  Rome,  the  principal  church  of  Obristeiidoiii.   Witn  regard  to 
the  requirements  brought  forward  with  emohasis  in  tne  aèe   of 
the  counterreforiiiation,  that  church  buildings  snould  restrict 
tne.Tiselves  more  closely  to  the  needs  of  Christian  worshio,  a 
and  therefore  give  préférence  to  the  basilican  ground  form, 
a  combination  of  the  central  structure  with  the  nave  soon  be- 
came  the  rule.  *  To  the  main  and  transverse  aisles  were  given 
as  great  width  and  hei^ht  as  possible,  tne  side  aisles  beiné 
reduced,  so  that  they  received  the  character  of  corridors,  or 
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tney  were  also  sotnetimes  entirely  omitted  op.  transformed  into 
cnapels  of  consioieraDle  width  and  bat  small  deoth,   The  tran- 
sapts  pro.jected  but  alit^ùtly  beyond  the  widtn  of  tfte  nave. 
The  nave  received  only  a  moderate  extension  on  the  naain  axis, 
ia  order  to  not  injure  tiie  effeat  in  the  interior  or  tnat  of 
zne   doiïie  extarnally,  indeed  with  tnrse  intervais  between  pie- 
rs  for  the  front  am  and  one  between  transverse  aisle  and  ao- 
se,   The  choir  teriuinates  in  a  sefnicircular  apse.   For  the 
plan  in  the) form  of  tne  Latin  oross  with  chaoels  at  both  sid- 
es  01  the  main  aisle,  the  Jesuit  church  in  Rome  had  furnishad 
the  classic  rnodel  (volume  3,  page  227).   It  is  the  normal  ty- 
pe of  the  church  building  of  the  Barocoo  period,  and  reaopea- 
rs  in  nomerous  churches,  among  others  in  almost  unchanged  fc* 
nu  in  3.  Tgnazio  at  Rome.  (B'ig.  S).  The  Sr-eek  cross  was  only 
employed  for  espeoially  added  show  chaoels.   Rut  meTa  did  not 
always  adhère  to  the  normal  type,   To  heighten  the  internai 
effect  and  to  increase  the  picturesque  effect,  the  front  arm 
of  the  cross  was  frequently  extended  oetween  two  piers  like 
a  transverse  aisle.  Through  Borromini's  rooms  of  round,  sem- 
icircular  and  ellipttsal  olan,  circular  terminations  and  even 
domea  witn  oval  ^round  olan-s  came  into  use.   The  search  for 
novelty  finally  oroduced  the  most  varied  coinbinations,  but  m 
mostly  very  skilfully  calculated  for  the  effect  of  the  inter- 
ior 01  tne  dôme. 

*  The   extension   of    the  ahuroh   of   5.  ^'etef    in   Rome   bii    the   n 
nave  iesignei    ày   Maderna  aommenoed    in    the   year  lô07, 

The  structure  (5^i^3.  2,   4,  7,  9,  21,  22)  strove  for  a  mates- 
tic  internai  and  external  acoearance  of  entire  enclosure  and 
unity,  so  that  it  exoressed  ths  strict  Catiiolic  princiole  of 
a  stron^  accenting  of  the  Christian  idea  of  upward  endeavor 
Py  rien  vertical  members  (with  continuous  Dilasters  and  col- 
umns  witn  returned  entablatures) ,  the  Catherin?:  and  aopearing 
,of  tne  forces  in  the  migiity  dôme,  ligntin?^  and  décoration,  w 
whicn  produced  that  solemn  and  révèrent  narmony,  suited  to  t 
the  Bouse  of  Sod.  Structural  difficulties  ooposed  the  use  of 
coiumns  in  the  interior,  since  for  the  desired  intervais,  th- 
èse must  be  far  too  massive,  in  order  to  suDoort  the  uooer 
walls  of  the  middle  aisle  and  tne  vaults.   Therefore  columnar 
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cnurch  es  only  were  exceoTiionally  osed  until  about  tne  year 

1300.   Tne  colanns  //ère  someLirnes  couoled  in  pairs  ançi  farn- 
ishsd  witn  an  sntaolatura  block  aoove  tne  câûital,   Tne  spao- 
ious  wide  and  ni^n  ooastraotion  required  the  érection  of  pi- 
ers.   S'urther  subdivision  as  a  rule  with  the  oreat  interspa- 
ces,  one  pilaster  no  lonser  sufiiced,  since  it  appeared  as 
too  weak.   Therefore  tney  ware  arrangea  in  pairs  beside  each 
other  or  orojec&ed  i'roii  a  centrai  main  oilaster,  on  both  sid- 
ès  01  which  ad.joiaed  reoeding  bail  or  quarter  pilasters.   Th- 
ereby  resulted  a  doubling  and  répétition  of  surfaces  as  a  cl- 
astered  pier,  whose  profile  was  frequently  continued  in  tne 
transverse  arches  of  the  vaults.   Half  columns  but  seldom  pr- 
ojected  from  the  piers,  since  they  reduced  the  unity  of  the 
interior  ancl  oausad  a  too  rflassiva  impression.   Senerally  col- 
unns  were  still  eiDployed  in  the  interiors  oi  churches  at  the 
tirne  of  the  developed  Barooco  only  for  tae  construction  of 
wall  aicars,  tnen  oein^^  coinposed  of  real  or  imitative  varieg- 
ated  iiiaroles. 

*  In    tne  Oainetifal    of   Soloqna,     the  choir   was    built   alùout 
1575    by   DomeniGo   Tibaldi    ani   still    beloags    to    a   îate   Benaia- 
sanae.       lat    the  naue   system   (page   ^9)    giues   an    exael  l  ent    exa- 
mple   of    the   deuelooed   Baroaoo   style. 

To  the  rien  subdivision  of  tne  oiers  corresponded  an  anoina- 
ted  treatiiient  of  tne  walls  by  pilaster  orâers  with  blind  arch- 
-es  turned  betvfeen  tnem  and  the  addition  of  niches,  that  were 
arranged  oeside  or  over  eacn  other  in  varions  ways,  frequent- 
ly being  enclosed  aadjtreated  in  a  bombas  tic  inanner.  The  ma- 
in cornice  continues  in  an  animated  iBPoken  line  around  the  i 
internai  walls,  interruoted  py  many  returns  above  the  compou- 
nd  piers,  as  the  upoer  lermination  of  the  vertical  structural 
parts.   Above  it  usually  extends  a  comparatively  high  attic 
for  increasing  the  height.   Thereby  the  unity  of  the  interior 
is  oreserved  and  nore  stronély  accented.   Above  the  attic  re- 
sts  a  semicircular  or  depressed  tunnel  vault  for  spanniné  the 
middle  and  transverse  aisles,  intersectèd  by  the  side  vaults 
over  tbe  Windows  of  the  clearstory  walls,   fhe  chaoels  are  p 
Dartly  lower,  so  that  galleries  find  space  over  tnem,  but  are 
also  partly  extended  hish.*  Their  covering  is  almost  alv/ays 
effected  oy  low  dômes  or  cross  vaults  witnout  rins.   Wdere 
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£.alieries  are  arranged,  aDove  tfte  arched  openinss  to  tne  coa- 
pels  is  added  an  interoiediate  comice  witn  a  balustrade  rail- 
iné.   In  the  later  time  the  èalleries  freguentiv  oroject  as 
balconies  in  animated  curves  vYÏth  railia^s  curved  outward, Gr- 
éât attention  was  oaid  to  the  imoosinô  effect  of  the  dôme, 
which  rises  in  a  aiajestic  vaultin^  lina  on  the  intermediate 
pendentives  (volume  1,  page  lOô) ,  with  a  drum  subdivided  int- 
ernally  by  pilasters  and  externally  by  half  columns,  and  ter- 
minâtes in  the  lantern.   In  the  construction  and  treatment  oi 
the  dôme  and  of  its  substructure  substantially  new  solutions 
scarcely  occur.  The  towers  increase  the  pioturesque  gênerai 
eifect  of  the  architectural  group  usually  in  the  happiest  man- 
ner,  if  they  are  sifflole  ana  are  kept  within  noble  oroDortions 
and  are  not  built  on  labored  (oval  or  even  with  two  sides  cur- 
ver  outward  and  two  curved  inward)  ground  plans,  according  to 
tne  dangerous  example  of  Sorromini.  With  careful  graduation 
according  to  the  irnoortance  of  the  diffeeent  roosis,  the  light- 
ing  is  effected  oy  small  Windows  in  the  chapels  or  aide  aisl- 
es,  by  elevated  ones  in  the  middle  and  transverse  aisles,  ov- 
er  which  transverse  tunnel  vaults  (as  cross  comoartrcents)  in- 
tersect  tne  main  vault,  and  in  the  interior  of  the  doœe  by 
the  abundant  admission  of  light  by  ths  circle  of  Windows  and 
the  lantern. 

*  In    the  monastery   and   foundation  ohurohes   of   south   âermany, 
frequently    built   andef   Italian   influencf^s,     the  ohapels    haue 
nearly    the   height   of    the  middle   aisle. 

The  façades  (Pies.  1,  8,  20  b)  are  treated  on  the  entrance 
end  as  Durely  show  pièces,  without  taking  particular  care  for 
the  expression  of  the  arrangement  of  tne  interior.  Throuéh 
Palladio  the  use  of  a  single  columnar  order  came  to  be  adopt- 
ed.   put  the  predominating  System  is  formed  by  two  orders  ab- 
ove  each  other,  indeed  in  the  early  period  chieily  oy  pilast- 
ers,  in  the  later  time  Py  half  or  entirely  oro.iectin^  coiumns. 
TDe  upper  terrnination  of  tne  fronts  of  tne  side  aisieâ  (  or 
Chapels)  against  the  building  is  by  volutes,  whicn  are  usual- 
ly decorated  by  garlands  of  fruits  and  the  like.   Since  the 
side  aisles  are  narrower  than  in  the  Renaissance  churches, 
the  façades  aoDear  more  unified  and  consistent.   This  façade 
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System  is  then  develooed  in  the   aiost  varied  ways  by  the  alter- 

y  nation  of  projectiné  and  recessed  wall  strios,  by  oilasters 
and  colurans,  Windows  and  niches,  and  the  forna  treatment,   Bor- 
roaiini  and  his  iaiitators  then  adopted  the  mentioned  tneans  of 
curved  faoades,  when  they  allowed  the  middle  portion  with  the 
entire  architectural  arrangement  to  Project  in  curves  and  cur- 
ved inward  the  side  wall  surfaces,  or  the  reverse,  or  when 
they  at  last  evey  took  the  wave  lorm  as  a  basis.   Next  to  the 
main  façade  also  the  dôme  is  richly  treated.   Otherwise  the 
aide  façades  remain  simple,  like  the  entire  exterior-  it  is 
limited  to  a  simple  suodivision  by  oilasters  and  to  a  modest 
enclosure  of  tne  Windows, 

On  the  arcnitectural  treatment  of  the  détails, the  détermin- 
ation of  the  comoosition  for  éreat  internai,  massive  and  déc- 
orative effec-c  invariably  exerted  only  a  detrirnental  effect. 
rjaprice  in  the  treatment  of  the  columnar  or  pilaster  orders, 
the  douPlin^  of  structural  nnembers  by  tne  insertion  of  half 
and  quarter  pilasters  behind  at  both  sides  of  the  colunins  or 
main  oilasters  (it  was  desired  to  produce  thereby  also  a  per- 
soective  apparent  récession  of  the  wall  oanels),  the  corres- 
D0Ddini2  reoeated  returns  of  the  cornice  oermitted  the  disaoo- 
earance  of  tne  refined  feeling  for  a  forrn  treatment  corresoon- 
din>i  to  the  statical  functions  of  the  structural  inembers.   In 
favor  01  the  richer  effect  of  the  cornices  their  members  were 
also  taeaped,  stron$  projections  castiné  shadows  were  ^iven  to 
theiû,  sharo  undercuttings  and  free  profiles  in  wavy  lines.( 
(F'ié.  12ô).   Yei.  in  tnis  the  Italian  masters  did  not  eo  as 
far  as  did  the  Sermans  later,   Even  on  the  capitals  were  att- 
empted  novel  forais,  even  if  by  an  unlucky  hand.   The  lonic, 
Sorinthian  and  Cooioosite  orders  were  oreferred.   On  the  capi- 
tals of  the  former  tne  volutes,  projectiag  under  stronô  pres- 
sure, were  combined  witn  a  séries  of  leaves,  whose  tios  hung 
down  like  tassels.   îhe  portais  on  t'ne   orincioai  façade  are 
comoaratively  smail;  by  tneir  entire  suoordination  to  the  Mèn- 
erai effect  and  tne  insertion  between  tnem  of  the  Pilast^s 
or  columns  dorninating  the  façade,  there  remains  but  little  s 

/sDace  for  tneir  develooment.   On  the  contrary,the  oniddle  oor- 
tion  is  preferaoly  so  terminated  by  a  éable  oy  itseif,  icnat 
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it  appears  as  a  grand  external  enclosure  of  the  prinoioal  Dor- 
tai.  (i'iés.  1,  B,  20  b,  29).  At  ths  sides,  where  tûe  restrict- 
ing  conditions  vanish,  the  entrance  doorwaya  are  often  emoha- 
sizsd  and  flanked  by  coluinns  or  oilasters.   On  -che  window  en- 
closares  the  wavy  profiles  aopear  ojore  stron|ly.   the  pleasu- 
re  in  animated  and  broken  lines  leads  to  the  returns  of  the 
enclosing  tnembers  at  trie  aneles,  whereby  the  Windows  and  also 
frequently  the  portai  jambs  receiv«  tne  so-ialled  ears,  ehar- 
acteristic  of  the  Barocco.  (Pig.  13).  Over  the  Windows  and 
portais  the  gabled  and  curved  caps  and  ornaments  play  a  great 
part.  They  were  treated  witn  animated  carvatures,  oerforated, 
rolled,  and  even  overloaded  with  sculptures  and  decoeative  or- 
naaiental  work.  In  and  above  the  portai  caps  olace  is  found 
for  statues  of  saints,  figures  of  ansèls,  oapal,  bishoDs'  and 
other  arms,  embleœs,  crowns,  halos  and  the  like.  The  niches 
frequently  receive  a  very  showy  enclosure,  like  the  windiws. 
Tney  are  mostly  intended  for  the  receotion  of  statues  of  sai- 
nts, but  likewise  serve  for  the  subdivision  and  animation  of 
the  wall  surfaces  and  for  accenting  definite  parts.  The  udp- 
er  ending  of  the  interior  of  the  niche  is  preferably  by  a  ra- 
diatiné  and  carafully  wrouéht  shell,  which  thenceforth  forois 
a  favorite  élément  of  the  ornamental  forais.   The  consoles  al- 
so reach  a  richer  treatment  and  use;  in  any  case  one  freauen- 
tly  misses  in  their  prooortions  and  lortn:  treatment  the  devel- 
ooment  froiTi  tne  structural  idea.   Above  the  main  cornice  ^en- 
erally  further  rises  an  attic  or  balustrade  gallery,  whose  p 
piers  seem  continuations  of  the  façade  pilasters  and  serve  as 
pedestals  for  liéures  of  saints  (in  secular  architecture  for 
statues  of  historical  or  mythical  oersonases,  of  obelisks,  t 
trophies,  vases  etc.);  they  sive  the  building  an  effective  c 
crown  and  an  anioiated  outline.   Aside  frorn  tne  especially  pr- 
eferred  olaces,  the  ornamentation  of  the  cornioes,  arcnivolts 
and  the  like  was  éenerally  avoided,  and  likewise  on  the  flût- 
es 01  the  shafts  of  pilasters  and  colurnns.   An  effect  was  ra- 
ther  sou^ht  by  heaping  the  moulded  mernbers  and  the  returns. 
r   Berein  ths  conception  of  tne  Barocco  oeriod  essentially  diff- 
ers  from  that  of  tne  late  Roman  antique,  that  on  stately  buil- 
dings covered  toe  bases,  architraves,  friezes  and  comices  u 
uniiormly  witn  sculptured  work  in  interwoven  bands,  garlands. 
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01  leaves,  egg-and-dart  mouldin^s,  oearl  oeads,  acantnus  orn- 

aments,  rosettes  and  tce  liKe. 

In  tû8  aecoration  oï   tne  interiors  the   seeking  oi  the  time 
for  siiow  found  in  the  better  works  its  most  fluent,  but  most- 
ly  an  aimless  and  loud  expression.   If  already  the  architect- 
ure could  scarcely  aiiord  satisfaction,  then  oien  knew  no  fur- 
ther  restfaints  in  relation  to  ail  that  acted  by  light  and  s- 
shade,  by  form,  color  and  gleam,  and  could  astoni^sn.   Where 
the  iïieans  could  oe  obtained,  tne  entire  interior  was  covered 
and  overloaded  bith  relief  and  oainted  ornament,  and  with  tne 
SDiendor  of  color  and  the  metallio  lustre  of  costly  materials, 
but  witn  well  calculated  gradation  accord iné  to  the  importan- 
ce of  the  diffeeent  arcûitectural  parts.   In  tne  chapels  the 
detelooment  of  the  splendor  was  relatively  restrained,  but  it 
was  enhanced  in  the  cnoir,  on  the  altars  aed  —  to  draw  the 
eyes  UDwards  —  particularly  on  tne  vaults.   The  plinth,  oil- 
asters  and  cornice,  frequently  also  the  internai  window  encl- 
osures  and  jambs,  after  the  précèdent  of  the  JeBuit  churches 
in  Rome  receivsd  facings  of  varieî^ated  marble  in  animatea  co- 
lors,  and  indded  for  the  plintn  was  oreferably  taken  dark  gr- 
ay  or  black,  for  the  train  pilasters  red  below  and  blaok  above 
with  white  veins,  white  for  the  capitals,  the  architraves  an 
and  the  main  cornice.   Sut  to  frieze  were  éiven  white  ornaœe- 
ûts  on  a  black  or  draw  ground  oi  marble.   Tf  Dossible  the  wa- 
^  Ils  of  the  choir  and  frequently  also  certain  favored  chaoels 
were  faced  with  yellow  or  variegated  marble.   Bor  sepulchral 
or  passion  chapels  was  tûen  preferably  chosen  black  or  dark 
éray  marble  in  alternation  with  yellowish  white.   Where  the 
genuine  tnaterial  could  not  be  obtained  or  the  means  did  not 
sufficè  for  it,  it  was  imitated  in  stucco,  to  which  was  given 
the  appearance  of  the  noble  stone  by  a  mixture  oi"  bits  of  st- 
one  of  différent  colors,  by  rubbiné  and  polishing  —  the  work- 
men  attained  great  skill  therein.   Réside  this  obtrusive  maé- 
nificence  relief  ornaoïent  could  only  be  satisfactory  in  the 
boldest  foriD.  Statues  of  saints  in  aniraated  movement  and  in 
ecstatic  postures,  witn  éarments  aopearin^  to  flutter  in  the 
storiTi  wind,  figures  of  chubby  little  anéels,  both  in  the  rou- 
nd and  in  dry  relief,  alle^orical  idéal  fiéures  fill  the  nich- 
es and  adorn  the  tops  of  sables,  soandrels  of  arches,  keysto- 
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Keystones  and  attics,  the  altars,  pulpits,  holy  water  stouos 
and  the  like.   In  the  naturalisnn  of  the  foroos  and  the  représ- 
entation of  the  affectedness  in  the  oeards  and  the  expression 
01  the  i'aoes,  things  worbhy  of  récognition  were  undertaken  by 
the  mort  important  masters;  oy  the  lesser  artists  and  the  ar- 
rangenfient  oc'  the  tnasses,  that  almost  forœ  the  rule,*  (see  pa- 
ge above),  the  sculptures  hâve  merely  a  décorative  value.  The 
exécution  was  on  the  altars,  pulûits  and  the  like,  in  marble, 
stuGOO  and  in  wood,  in  the  latter  case  with  painting  in  colo- 
rs  and  partial  èilding.  Dut  on  the  walle  almost  exolusively 
in  stUGCo.   In  a  sirfiilar  isanner  was  treated  the  ornamental  d 
décoration,  which  was  distributed  in  lavish  aoundance  over  t 
the  entire  interior,  in  white,  or  silded  and  also  partly  pain- 
ted  in  colors.   As  icotives  for  this  are  partioularly  charaot- 
eristic  for  Oarocco  the  cartouches  (swelled  enamel  shields 
enclosed  by  bombastic  sérolls;  ffis.  10,  top;  /iiô.  13,  tne  sh- 
ields over  the  portais),  shells,  heavy  earlands  of  leaves  and 
fruits,  acanthus  bells,  leavea  and  scrolls  of  "conventional 
swelled  forfos"  were  employed.   In  the  later  tiaie  the  ornamen- 
tal work  assumes  a  soft  character  derived  frorn  stuccu  Lechni- 
cs,  as  il  it  was  modeled  from  a  dou^hy  œass  witn  a   oarticular 
préférence  lor  shell  foriBs  in  a  nasty  and  freehand  commission, 
'Tne  richest  de'^eloDment  was  attained  by  the  framework  as  enc- 
losures  of  palatines  and  lisure  reliées,  or  also  as  independ- 
ent  structure  or  décorative  forms  for  tne  suDdivision  and  an- 
imation of  the   wall  surfaces.  The  frames  are  at  first  rect- 
angular  with  returns,  roundinés  or  recessions  at  the  angles. 
Dut  later  (nove  in  curves  witn  outliaes  ever  increasing  in  mo- 
veoent.   In  their  often  very  charming  décoration  by  foliage 
and  shell  work,  tney  oelone  to  tne  most  profitable  and  expres- 
sive innovations  of  the  Barocco  style.  The  last  stage  of  th- 
eir development  is  visible  in  the  style  of  décoration  repres- 
ented  in  Fig.  lô.   Décorative  painting  secured  in  tne  ceiling 
paintings  the  most  appropriate  field  for  showy  development  of 
its  charms,  and  this  was  utilized  in  an  extremely  labored  ma- 
nner.   Therefore  even  more  than  the  other  arts  were  they  und- 
er  tne  domination  of  oarocco  principles.   In  the  oeriod  of  t 
the  Renaissance,  fisure  représentations  on  the  ceilings  were 
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fjiostly  restricted  to  the  dômes  and  the  hali  dômes,   Por  the 
remainin^  vault  surfaces  iiere   then  employed  coffers  or  ornam- 
entation.   'The  Barocco  resolved  thèse  surfaces  into  panels, 
tûat  always  oecarne  larger,  for  tne  oenefit  of  allegorical,his- 
torical  or  mythological  représentations.   Siinally  it  took  tne 
entire  vault  for  a  painting  ,  and  left  it  to  the  atocco-work- 
er  to  create  for  its  works  a  suitaDle  enclosure  with  support- 
ing  and  filiing  figures,  cartouches,  garlands  of  fruits  and 
ornaaients.  There  originated  the  great  ceiliné  paintings,  tû- 
at were  orooerly  adaoted  to  embrace  as  much  as  possible  the 
feeling  of  spaciousness  in  the  interior  and  the  sensation  as 
if  the  interior  were  closed  at  the  top.  (ffig.  11).   It  was 
opened  Dy  a  view  of  the  sky  and  its  occupants  soaring  on  clo- 
ua forms,  and  to  strengthen  the  illusion,  nainted  on  extreiïie- 
ly  naturalistic  views  on  the  underside,  figures  apoeariné  in 
lifa  size,  which  were  grouoed  around  the  edge  behind  balustr- 
ades etc.  in  festal  costume,  moving  on  splendid  architectural 
structures,  which  are  so  eouioped  as  if  ©ne  were  in  the  court 
of  an  idéal  oalace  with  the  eyés  directed  upward.   In  order 
to  make  the  déception  perfect,  men  even  went  so  far  in  the  1 
13  th  century  as  to  pass  from  oaintiné  to  sculpture,  i.e.  dr- 
aperies and  figures  in  relief  in  stucco  at  the  extrême  edée 
with  scarcely  perceptiole  .joinings,  so  that  portions  of  the 
clotning,,/legs  and  arms  etc.  hang  over  theenclosin^  frame,  a 
and  even  entire  figures  in  relief  Project  from  it  .   ûifeir- wej?e 
even  no  longer  satisfied  with  that.  Certain  masters  hit  on 
tne  startlinQ  idea  of  further  deceotion  by  the  contrast  betw- 
een  the  dim  liaht  of  the  interior  of  the  church  and  the  full 
daylight,  when  tne  actually  perforated  the  vaults  of  the  chu- 
rch by  openin^s  outlined  in  the  Barocco  style,  and  indeed  on 
a  second  vault  built  over  tûem  and  orit^htly  illu.Tiined  by  side 
lights,  painted  the  sky  and  clouds,  soaring  angelic  figures 
and  divine  personaâes.  —  We  regard  such  a  trick  in  art  as  a 
cunnins  act,  that  only  aocears  intelliéiPle  to  us  by  represe- 
nting  the  aims  of  the  time  as  directed  toward  theatrical  pomp. 
In  the  crowning  of  the  high  altar,  the  halos  based  on  a  sirai- 
lar  effect  and  with  Goa  a   eye  hâve  much  more  the  appearanoe 
of  .lustif ication.  The  internai  eaïuioment  attains  its  oliiiiax 
on  une  altars.   îhey  are  colossal  arrange.nents  of  columns,  t 
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mostly  reatPicted  to  the  dômes  and  the  half  dômes.   Por  the 
remaining  vault  surfaces  were  then  employed  coffers  or  ornaBi- 
entation.  The  Barocco  resolved  thèse  surfaces  iato  paoéls, 
that  always  became  larger,  for  the  benefit  of  allegorical,his- 
torical  op  mythologioal  représentations,   finally  it  took  the 
entire  vault  for  a  painting  ,  and  left  it  to  the  «*Qcoo-work- 
er  to  create  for  its  works  a  suitable  enolosure  with  support- 
ing  and  fiiling  figures,  cartouches,  garlands  of  fruits  and 
ornaments.  There  origiaated  the  great  ceiling  paintings,  th- 
at were  ppoperly  adapted  to  embrace  as  much  as  possible  the 
feeling  of  spaciousness  in  the  interior  and  the  sensation  as 
if  the  interior  were  closed  at  the  top.  (ffig.  11).   It  was 
opened  by  a  view  of  the  sky  and  its  occupants  soaring  on  clo- 
ud  forms,  and  to  strengthen  the  illusion,  nainted  on  extreme- 
ly  naturalistic  views  on  the  underside,  figures  appearing  in 
life  size,  which  were  grouoed  around  the  edge  behind  balustr- 
ades etc.  in  festal  oostuoae,  moving  on  splendid  architectural 
structures,  which  are  so  equipped  as  if  ©ne  were  in  the  court 
of  an  idéal  palace  with  the  eyés  directed  upward.   In  order 
to  make  the  déception  perfect,  men  even  went  so  far  in  the  1 
13  th  century  as  to  pass  from  oainting  to  sculpture,  i.e.  dr- 
aperies and  figures  in  relief  in  stucco  at  the  extrême  edge 
with  scarcely  perceptible  joinings,  so  that  portions  of  the 
clothing,  legs  and  arms  etc.  hang  over  theenclosin^  frame,  a 
and  even  entire  figures  in  relief  proje«t  from  it  .   Men^wei'e 
even  no  longer  satisfied  with  that.   Certain  masters  hit  on 
the  startling  idea  of  further  déception  by  the  contrast  betw- 
een  the  dim  light  of  the  interior  of  the  church  and  the  full 
daylight,  when  the  actually  perforated  the  vaults  of  the  chu- 
rch by  openings  outlined  in  the  Barocco  style,  and  indeed  on 
a  second  vault  built  over  tûem  and  brightly  illutTîined  by  side 
lights,  painted  the  sky  and  clouds,  soaring  angelic  figures 
and  divine  personages.  —  We  regard  such  a  trick  in  art  as  a 
cunning  act,  that  only  appears  intelligible  to  us  by  represe- 
nting  the  aias  of  the  time  as  directed  toward  theatrical  pomp. 
Tn  the  orowning  of  the  bigh  altar,  the  halos  based  on  a  simi- 
lar  effect  and  with  (ioa  «  eye  hâve  much  more  the  appearance 
of  .iustificatioQ.   The  internai  e^uipment  attains  its  climax 
on  the  altara.  They  are  colossal  arrangements  of  columns,  t 
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tûat  eitiaer  eaclose  the  altar  table,  or  in  case  they  are  iree, 
as  a  caaopy.   (The  aiost  famous  example  of  this  ia  tbe  altar 
of  S.  Ignatius  in  the  Jesuit  church  at  Rome,  the  most  venture- 
some  and  worst  in  its  results  being  Bernini's  high  altar  oi  S. 
Beter^s  cûuroh  there.   iigs.  12,  83).   Likewise  the  pulpits, 
doorways  and  the  cabinet  work  of  the  churches  exhibit  reduced 
transfers  of  tûe  architectural  forms  developed  on  the  walls. 

ïhe  monasteries  of  the  Barocco  period  in  gênerai  retain  th- 
eir  traditional  plan.   Yet  the  cloiaters  visibly  lose  their 
former  importance  and  afford  interest  only  in  oarticular  cas- 
es, if  tney  are  treated  as  arcade  porticos  on  colurans.  On  t 
the  contrary  the  chapter  halls,  refector|es,  sacristies  and 
stairways  in  the  monasteries  of  the  more  powerful  Orders  most- 
ly  exhibit  the  Sarocco  style  in  its  most  expensive  and  digni- 
fied  magnificence. 

Certain  Orders,  and  indeed  such  as  hâve  to  maintain  no  div- 
ine service  of  the  community,  reject  colored  décorations  of 
their  House  of  Sod,  aside  from  the  altars;  they  leave  the  wa- 
11s  white.   Just  in  thèse  churches  but  slightly  decorated  in 
color  does  the  Barecco  architectural  asd' form  System  exhibit 
its  most  favorable  side;  hère  may  it  be  seen,  that  tbe  endea- 
vor  of  the  iarocco  style  for  breadth  and  high  spaciousness 
with  construction  and  for  a  freer  and  more  powerful  treatment 
of  forms  in  the  soirit  of  its  time  are  shown  the  highest  works. 

Palace  architecture  first  sfcpives  to  provide  for  the  court 
and  for  the  monarch  as  large,  wide  and  high  apartments  with 
the  most  iapressive  and  convenient  arrangegent,  designed  to 
receive  a  distinguished  society  and  to  afford  subordinate  ro- 
oms  suitâble  for  the  servants,  in  proper  connection  with  the 
orincipal  apartments.   ïhe  courtyards  become  less  important; 
particularly  in  Rome  and  middle  Italy,  they  are  preierably  e 
enclosed  by  walls  alone  or  receive  an  open  loggia  on  Dut  on^ 
side.   but  in  upper  Italy  ûy  a  certain  préférence  the  courts 
with  porticos  are  retained.   There  are  found  very  impressive 
columnar  courts,  wùile  elsewhere  when  open  courts  were  desir- 
ed,  the  arcade  structure  rests  on  piers  as  a  rule.   In  the 
arrangement  of  the  ground  olan  may  be  recognized  an  inclinat- 
ion to  a  greater  extension  in  length  with  a  corresponding  re- 
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réduction  of  ttie  depth  of  the  bsilding,  in  order  to  produce 
aB  iffiposing  effect  by  a  vast  principal  façade.   In  the  group- 
inè   of  the  rooms  oppoptunity  was  taken  particularly  for  a  ta- 
steful  arrangement  of  hhe  main  portai,  vestibule,  stairway  a 
and  main  hall.  Several  points  determined  thèse,  by  which  the 
Qenoese  arôhitects  of  the  late  Sarocco  already  allowed  thems- 
elves  to  be  guided.  fVolaffl®  8.  Page  232).   The  façades  (ffig. 

^/13)  form  a  eontinuous  straight  line,  without  winâs  at  the  an- 
gles and  also  chiefly  without  a  projecting  middle  building, 
îhey  are  restrained  in  the  first  period  within  modest  limita 
(in  contrast  to  the  conternoorary  church  architecture,  which 
by  the  strikiag  enlargement  of  the  comices  and  by  heaping  t 
the  pilasters  and  columns,  men  sought  to  avraken  the  idea  of 
earnestness  and  of  révérence  in  présence  of  the  Bouse  of  3od. 
'îhe  stories  thenceforth  are  no  longer  treated  as  of  equal  val- 
ue, but  one  of  them  is  especially  emphasized  as  the  principal 
story,  particularly  the  middle  one,  by  a  greater  development 
in  height  and  a  bolder  enclosure  of  the  windous.  The  lowest 
story  frequently  merely  forms  a  high  plinth  for  the  building, 
on  which  rests  the  subdivision  by  pilasters  as  a  "colossal  o 
order''.  eut  in  gênerai  predooiinate  façades  without  a  subdivi- 
sion by  pilasters.  The  required  great  Windows  of  the  princi- 
pal story  and  the  sfflaller  ones,  particularly  those  of  the  in- 
termediate  story,  do  not  fit  well  into  their  System  without 
restrictions  or  irregularities  in  the  subdivision  of  the  sur- 
faces.  To  the  Windows  was  given  a  correspond ingly  bolder  and 
richer  treataient,  especially  with  capriciously  curved  caps. 
Instead  of  the  pilasters,  vertical  wall  strips  frequently  ap- 
peared  after  the  17  th  century,  which  in  combination  with 
horizontal  bands  effect  a  subdivision  of  the  wall  surfaces  in- 
to sunken  panels,   Tùe  actual  show  pièces  of  the  façades  ara 
the  portais.  By  the  rich  sculptured  ornament  and  by  the  at*^ 

V  y iantes  or  hermes  often  emoloyed  there,  which  éive  the  exprès- 
sion  of  the  most  luxuriant  exercise  of  force,  and  in  connect- 
ion with  the  balconies  supported  by  them,  they  form  architec- 
tural pièces  of  most  effective  magnificence.   On  the  whole 
the  façades  also  f ollow  the  principle  of  an  entire  unity  of 
artistic  création;  particularly  in  the  very  much  preferred  ex- 
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xecatiOD  in  plaster  and  stucoo,  they  appear  as  a  bomogeneous 
mass  with  a  relief  character.   They  still  retain  in  the  seco- 
nd and  tûird  periods,  also  with  greater  expenditupe  in  décor- 
ative expédients,  as  a  rule  a  cold,  dignified  and  often  repel- 
leat  restraint*  We  hâve  in  this  a  reflection  of  that  grandi- 
ose character,  which  under  Spanish  influences  then  dominated 
transitional  forms  of  distinguished  society.   Only  the  garden 
façade,  as  belonging  to  the  more  intimate  portions  of  the  bo- 
use, exhibits  a  richer  subdivision  and  treatment,  ïhe  great- 
est  splendor  was  developed  in  the  handling  of  the  interiors. 
îhrough  the  main  portai  is  first  entered  the  vestibule.   It 
is  generally  an  iœposing  open  portico  with  picturesque  views 
of  a  fountain  erected  at  the  opposite  wall  of  the  court  or  of 
an  ornamental  architectural  structure  with  a  real  or  painted 
distant  view  of  the  landscape.  Prom  the  vestibule  a  grand  s 
stairway  leads  to  the  principal  story.   în  a  particularly  mon- 
umental design,  this  bas  a  broad  middle  flight  with  low  risers 
to  a  landing,  and  from  there  by  two  branches  at  the  sides  ex- 
tending  backwards.  If  the  stairs  also  extended  to  the  upper 
story,  they  were  mostly  arrangea  in  the  form  of  an  extended 
fiall  with  the  stairway  flights  arranged  along  its  walls.  fr- 
om the  stairs  one  either  passes  directly  or  through  an  ante- 
rooïD  into  the  principal  or  f estai  hall.   This  is  placed  on  t 
the  middle  axis  with  a  shape  approximating  a  square.  At  both 
its  sides  are  placed  the  apartments  for  the  masters.   The  gr- 
ound  plan  oi  the  principal  story, as  a  rule  in  the  17  th  cent- 
ury,  further  reoeives  a  long  and  narrow  hall,  the  gallery  (g 
(galleria),  which  (according  to  Soamozzi's  statement)  was  ad- 
opted  by  the  ffrench  chateaus.   In  the  grand  style  thèse  were 
furnished  with  orders  of  oolumns  or  pilasters  and  ceiling  va- 
ults,  and  in  the  developed  Barocoo,  they  form  the  most  magnif- 
icent  interior  of  the  palace.  (.  ig.  15).   Dntil  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  17  th  century,  the  halls  bave  horizontal  carved  a 
and  painted  or  gilded  wooden  ceilings,  but  are  later  covered 
in  the  form  of  low  vaults,  chiefly  constructed  with  wooden  s 
surfaces  covered  with  plaster  for  the  réception  of  fresco  ce- 
iling paintings.  On  the  walls  of  the  great  halls  prédominâtes 
the  purely  architectural  subdivision  of  the  walls  by  columns 
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pilasters  (ffi^s,  15,  16).  In  the  smaller  rooms  during  the  f 

first  period  the  walla  exhibit  below  the  ceiliag  a  deep  frie- 
ze  adorned  by  figureùor  landscape  paintings,  under  this  being 
a  paneliag  or  hangings  of  decorated  leather,  fabrics  or  of  p 
printed  papecg  (in  the  subordinate  rooffla).  The  principal  wa- 
11  with  the  inantle  reoeives  a  larger  fresco  painting  over  th~ 
is,  The  walls  were  later  entirely  covered  with  hangiiigs  or 
even  more  rarely  were  covered  by  pairjted  representatioDS  in 
perspective,  Concerning  the  treatment  of  the  cabinet  work, 
the  relief  and  painted  décoration  and  ornament,  ihat  has  alr- 
eady  been  said  on  pages  lô  to  20  is  applicable. 

The  remaining  secular  architecture  matures  no  nèw  and  pecu- 
liar  architectural  designs,  aside  from  the  théâtres;  bot  it 
is  completely  doDiinated  by  the  iarocco  in  composition,  the  s 
striving  for  spaciousness,  for  the  most  convenient  arrangeme- 
nt of  rooiïis  possible,  for  impressive  treatment  externally  end 
internally,  and  particularly  in  the  entire  treatment  of  the 
forms  and  the  décoration.  The  manner  in  which  this  permeates 
the  entire  art  and  industrial  création  from  the  height  of  the 
life  of  the  court  down  to  the  simple  peasant's  room  and  its 
equipment,  and  it  is  characteristic  of  the  intensive  and  inn- 
ate  life  power  in  it.  Public  buildings,  tbat  nad  to  provide 
for  assemblages,  such  as  city  halls,  universitâes  and  the  li- 
l^:  ke,  prefei^ably  adopted  from  pelace  architecture  as  models  the 
vestibules,  tne  grand  stairway  and  the  great  hall.  Villa  ar- 
chitecture, which  attained  1%%   «limax  in  the  time  of  the  Bar- 
occo  style,  most  closely  adhered  to  thèse.  It  developed  more 
in  width  than  in  height  and  depth  in  its  design,  since  it  was 
less  restricted  to  a  limited  ground  area.   In  the  interior  a 
are  frequently  found  state  halls  with  the  most  splendid  treat- 
ment, favored  by  the  free  light  on  ail  sides.   The  front  faç- 
ades (i'ig.  18)  are  mostly  simple,  eften  severe  and  repellent, 
but  richly  treated  on  the  garden  side.   The  garden  style  reaé 
ched  a  stately  deveiopment.   It  retained  the  principles  alre- 
ady  developed  in  the  16  th  century  by  the  Renaissance  (volume 
m,  page  200),  but  passed  wholly  into  grandeur  while  retaining 
severe  architectural  lines,  designed  for  presoective  effect. 
ïhe  water  courses  and  walks  were  always  laid  out  in  straight 
lines,  the  former  often  extended  into  basins,  the  latter  ace- 
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aecompanieà  by  dense  bedges  of  cypresses  or  covered  by  everg- 
reen  foliege  as  if  vaulted,  with  openings  for  views  oi  the 
distance,  of  grottos,  fountaine,  ornamentsl  architectural  st- 
ructures or  Works  ©f  sculpture  faaving  a  definite  mythological 
significence.  Tfte  fréquent  grading  of  the  soil  into  terraces 
afforded  opportonity  for  the  design  of  ramps  with  balustrade 
railings,  for  cascades,  flights  of  steps,  semicircular  enclo- 
sures  (the  so-called  théâtres)  and  the  like.   To  thèse  state 
gardens  was  assigned  extraordinary  importance  in  the  Rarocco 
period.  In  them  was  fulfilled  not  only  the  most  important  r 
requirements  of  a  quiet  stay  in  the  country,  but  also  in  the 
harmony  between  villa  and  garden,  as  well  as  in  the  contrast 
between  the  free  and  uncultured  nature  tnô   the  présence  of  t 
the  nobles  were  effects  of  the  choicest  eharni.  (S'ig.  17). 

The  well  conceived  composition  of  the  architectural  works 
in  the  landscape  and  surroundings  with  regard  to  the  most  ta- 
steful  external  effect  possible  led  to  8  very  careful  sélect- 
ion of  the  site, and  in  cities  to  a  fflonumental  treatment  of  t 
the  square.  *or  this  especially  served  the  publie  fountains, 
grand  flights  of  steps  (y'ig.  19),  meniorials  and  gateways,  wb- 
ich  both  as  show  buildings  like  triumphel  arches  ôs  well  as 
portais  01  parks  and  even  for  saaall  êardens  and  squares,  rec- 
eived  a  very  fanciful  and  inoposing  treatment.  (ffig.  27). 

Théâtre  architecture  experienced  an  advance  in  the  Baroccc 
period.  To  the  audience  space  were  given  risiné  seats,  in  t 
xv^he  arrangement  of  a  horseshoe  with  the  open  side  toward  tbe 
stôge,  its  rear  being  enclosed  by  a  two  story  arcade  portico. 
fhe  rows  of  seats  surrounded  a  great  parquet  before  which  was 
placed  the  stage.  Instead  of  the  solid  walls  of  the  stage  w 
was  an  architecturally  treated  structure,  through  whose  great 
ooenin^s  could  be  saen   the  acts  played  on  the  stage,   The  rs- 
ar  port,!  00, s  were  lin.'lly  âcvelopeô  intc  boxes  aDd  p.elleries, 
the  rows  of  seats  and  the  stage  floor  were  inclined,  and  the 
stage  was  furnished  with  traps,  side  and  top  scènes,  thus  ha- 
ving  the  type  of  most  œodern  théâtres. 

II.  Most  Important  Monuments, 
PERIOD  OP  THE  EARLY  ITALIAN  BABOCCO  STYLE.   The  first  aDd"- 
the  path-breaking  master  of  the  Barocco  style  was  the  already 
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mentîoBed  Gidoomo  délia  Porta.  His  basai  cbeation  is  the  fa- 
cade  of  the  Jeauit  cliurch  in  Rome.  (pi^.  8).   Vignola  had  di- 
vided  the  façade  intc  three  perts  in  his  an^teettteà  design, 
a  wide  middle  building  and  twc  side  portions  only  attached  to 
it  (as  fronts  of  the  rows  oi  chapels  accompanying  tbe  middle 
aisle),  treated  with  simple  pilasters  or  columns  witii  unequal 
intervais,  with  the  addition  of  doors  or  Windows  alternating 
with  niches  in  the  intermediate  spaces.   Siacomo  délia  Porta 
created  a   complète  unity  of  the  façade  by  inÉluding  the  fron- 
ts of  the  side  aisles  in  the  gênerai  form  and  terminated  them 
at  top:by  energetically  corved  volutes  closely  joined  to  the 
middle  part.  Be   doubled  the  pilasters  and  accented  the  vert- 
ical subdivisions  by  repeatedly  returniné  the  cornice,  The 
c.  relief  ornamentation  was  substantially  simplified;  the  niches 
intended  by  Vignola  im  the  thre  outer  intervais  were  entirely 
omitted,  but  the  cornices  and  structural  members  were  corres- 
pondingly  enlarged;  accenting  the  separate  wall  penels  by  en- 
closures  was  avoided.  Thus  originated  an  architectural  mass, 
clesr  in  its  organism  and  properly  subdivided,  with  unified 
and  complète  character.   Porta 's  activity  as  the  constructing 
architect  of  the  dôme  of  S.  Peter ^ s  bas  been  already  judged. 
(Volume  2).   Of  bis  palaces,  palece  Palazzi  in  Rome  is  disti- 
nguished  by  beautiful  proportions  still  closely  adhering  to 
the  R- l'aissance.  The  villa  Aldobrandini  near  B'rascati  (about 
lôOOi)  already  bears  in  the  massiveness  of  iihe  members  the  li- 
nes  of  the  developed  Barocco. 

A  severer  tendency  in  the  sensé  of  the  late  Renaissance  was 
followed  by  fjfartino  Gunghi  the  Elder  in  his  palace  Borghese 
(after  159G),  which  encloses  a  spleydid  arcaded  court  with  c 
coupled  columns.  Of  his  two  church  façades,  Ghiesa  Nuova  ad- 
hères to  the  model  given  Dy  the  church  of  the  Jesuits,  while 
S.  Atanasio  dei  6reci  betrays  influences  from  upper  Italy  (t 
(the  native  land  of  the  master). 

'The  architects  of  the  art-loving  Pope  Sixtus  V,  Domenico  E 
Montana  (1543-1607)  and  his  brother  Siovanni  (1540-1614)  more 
stronély  expressed  themselves  within  the  limits  of  an  académ- 
ie classicism.  Erom  the  former  cornes  the  chapel  of  Sixtus  V, 
entirely  arrangea  as  a   central  building  abcve  a  Çreek  cross. 
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as  if  termina  a  ri^ht  transept  to  S.  Maria  Ma^^iore,  (be^un 
158^)  and  palace  tjateran  (begun  158 _)  recalling  palace  B'ar- 
nese.  He  was  also  arcbitect  of  tbe  church  S.  Peter  snd  as 
such  executed  the  crowniné  lantern.  Under  Sixtus  V  the  anti- 
que acqueducts  were  also  partially  restored,  and  tbe  colossal 
obelisks  were  erected  before  S.  Peter's,  S.  Maggiore  and  tbe 
feateran. 
'   '  âbout  the  end  of  the  16  tb  century  occurred  a  révolution  in 
Rome,  that  allowed  r>offienico  ffontana  to  leave  tbe  eternal  city 
and  éo   to  Naples.  He  erected  there  (after  1600)  palace  Reale, 
planned  in  vast  dimensions,  but  tasteless  and  greatly  restor- 
ed  after  tbe  fire  of  1837. 

Id  Roman  architecture  the  free  and  advanced  ^arocco  won  su- 
premacy  over  the  acadeindic  tendency.   Domenico's  pupil  and  ne- 
phey  Carlo  Jfaderoa  (1556-1629)  tben  became  tbe  authoritative 
Roman  arcbitect  of  bis  time.  Bis  early  work  was  tbe  façade 
erected  (about  16êl)  for  tbe  basîlica  of  S.  Susanna  in  Rome 
(ffig.  1),  extending  back  into  tbe  Early  Christian  period,  and 
it  bas  an  entirely  garocco  treatment.  About  the  same  time 
he  undertock  the  completion  of  S.  Andréa  délia  Valle,  begun 
by  Paolo  Glivieri  in  1594,  who  died  early,  and  which  in  plan 
closely  adhères  to  the  church  of  the  Jesuits,  producing  a  ve- 
ry  digûified  impression  in  the  interior  by  its  spaciousness 
and  the  noble  décoration,  though  still  restrained.  In  the 
year  1504  ^îaderna  was  appointée  arcbitect  of  S.  Peter 's  chur- 
ch. To  him  fell  a  problem  fatal  to  the  noble  effect  of  the 
central  building,  both  in  regard  to  its  interior  as  to  its 
external  appearance;  he  was  directed  to  add  a  nave  before  tfee 
central  structure  in  order  to  carry  out  the  décision  made  by 
Paul  V  in  the  year  1605  (volume  2,  page  217).   Maderna  gave 
to  the  nave  three  bays  of  less  depth  and  endeavored  as  far  as 
possible  to  lessen  tbe  unavoidable  injury  to  the  form  of  tbe 
interior,  when  he  enlarged  the  side  chapels  toward  tbe  dôme 
and  socgbt  to  improve  the  domed  area  by  a  favorable  lighting. 
put  this  was  but  pertially  successful.   Attually  one  obtains 
in  the  church  of  S.  Peter  an  entirely  satisfactory  appréciat- 
ion of  the  interior,  corresponding  to  tbe  vast  dimensions,  t 
the  boldness  of  construction  and  hermony  of  the  crooortions, 
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first  at  thât  plaoe  iû  tba  nave  at  wbich  the  bailâing  cf  Mich- 
eldflgôlo  cofisnaencea.   In  the  plan  cf  tbe  vestiDuie,  «hich  ia 
placed  bôfcre  tbe  eotire  wiatft  cf  the  nave,  be  returnea  ce 
tfiarly  Obristian  ideas.   3e  treateâ  the  façade  as  a  brcad  fro-' 
nz  nith  a   oolcssal  erder  cf  OcriQthian  coltucns  and  pilastera, 
a  ceotPal  aad  sliébtly  crojectins  cediasent,  a  hi^i)  attic  abo- 

:^^^^el   ercwned  by  statues  between  twe  ornaiaental  gables  cver  tiie 
recedinô  pcrtions  at  the  twc  ends.   Ifie  façade  reppesents  a 
colossal  ornaiBeatal  pièce  -cf  architecture,  which  appears  dis- 
ccnnecteô  frcrc  ail  relation  te  the  bulidiûg  and  particularly 
te  itsldcBie,  Otfterwise  Maderna  bad  at  cciBnfsaoa  ccQsiderable 
artistic  ability  in  the  developnient  of  tbe  interior.   His  in- 
ternai architecture  of  tbe  vestibule  cf  S,  Peter*s  (f'ig.  ^1) 
is  ccunted  witb  tbe  aost  beautiful  créations  cf  this  kind  in 
ail  Home.  Qf  têe  palace  buildings  cf  Maderna  is  to  be  menti- 
oned  tbe  beautiful  court  of  palace  Gbiéi  (aow  Oaescalcni  on 
iiazza  S.  Apostéli),  tbat  recalls  the  courts  cf  tbe  palaces 
of  tbe  high  Henaissanoe  in  upcer  italy,  and  palace  Barbenini 
(after  loki4),   wûere  tbe  oiaster  drops  tbe  traditional  plan,  o- 
fflits  tbe  internai  court  and  — indeed  to  cbtain  a  ricber  oict- 
uresque  effect  —  connects  twc  parallel  wings  by  a  middle  bu- 
ilding.  (This  building  was  executed  by  Sernini  and  Bcrrcmini 
,page  33).   In  tbe  séries  of  architects  cf  the  first  pericd 
of  tbe  Roaian  Barocco  style  also  appears  the  faaous  oainter  Do- 
ffienicbino  (1153-1641)  witb  thè  design  for  tbe  grand  cburch  of 

-^f  3.  Xguaziû   (lÔ2é)  in  Rome,  in  wbich  be  adhères  te  tbe  ccncep- 
tion  previûusly  iield  by  Vigncla  and  Porta.   In  the  ground  pl- 
an 'cf  tbis  cburob  aee  repeated  tbe  lines  cf  tbe  plan  cf  tbe 
Gnurcb  of  tbe  Jesuits  (Seau),  aside  from  quite  unirapcrtant  v 
variations,  (^'ig.  5), 

Ibe  reDDainder  of  Italy  oarticipated  in  tbe  develcpnsent  of 
Barcoco  art  fcuring  this  oeriod  to  but  a  very  licaited  extent. 
In  Plorencethe  basai  tendency  beld  by  tne  masters  cf  tbe  late 
Benaissanoe  did  not  essentially  cbanâe  under  their  direct  su- 
ccessors,  altbcugb  in  détails  Sarcccc  éléments  v?ere  adopted 
in  increasing  measure.   Sernard*  Bucnx,alenti  (1536-1803)  »eBt 
fartbest  in  tbis,  wbo  oapriciously  broke  and  altered  tbe  ped- 
iment  and  introduced  in  tbe  décorations  aooessories  cf  ail  k 
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kinds,  (fâbrics,  skina  of  aniials,  and  especially  grotesques 
ifl  nonderful  lonns).   8e  built  severai  palaces  and  a  larger 
number  of  villas  near  Plorence,  in  wbich  tûe  chief  eiapbasis 
is  placed  on  ti)e  pictareague  landscape,   Likewise  be  ôave  to 
théâtre  arciîiteeture  the   now  prevailing  forin  cf  the  space  fer 
spectators  and  fer  the  stage. 

Yet  œore  than  in  B'iorence  the  spirit  .cf  the  late  Renaissan- 
ce reinaiaecl  effective  in  npper  ïtaly,  indeed  not  only  in  the 
noble  ocluanar  courts  of  tbe  palaces,  splendid  examples  of  w 
wbicb  ejcist  in  Wiian,  SreiBona,  iolcgna  and  Brescia,  bat  like^ 
wise  in  church  architectare,   The  latter  exhibits  in  tbe  cath- 
edral  of  3.  Pietpo  in  Sclogna  (1ÔQ5)  by  g'atber  Magenta  a  gra- 
nd and  noble  ir.crk  on  the  nave  systeco  (Pig.  7),  and  in  the  new 
Câthedral  at  Brescia  (16G4)  by  G.  Lantana,  a  magnificent  cen- 
trai stractare. 

in  Gi^noa  the  previously  mentioned  palace  of  the  yniversity 
Svoluiiie  3,  page  234)  by  Bartolcffimeo  Bianco  and  palace  Bslci  . 
Sonarega,  designed  by  the  same  naaster  in  1638,  Pelong  in  tiae 
to  the  first  Barocoo  pericd,  also  aiBong  church  buildings,  the 
pofljpous  Jesuit  church  of  3,  Ambrogio  (1539),  on  wbich  are  te 
be  recoénized  influences  froai  3.  Maria  da  Gariânano,  as  vrell 
as  the  tvrc  coluranar  basilicas  —  Senoese  art  hère  shows  part- 
icnlarly  its  prefeeence  for  ccluinnar  construction  —  S.  Annun- 
^j   ziata,  designed  in  1587  by  Siacomo  délia  Porta,  and  the  chur- 
ch of  Madonna  délia  Vigne  (1536),  in  wbich  two  cclumns  ace  c 
coupled  oy  entabiature  blocks,  both  churches  having  great  ax- 
ial distances  and  extreiaely  splendid  deccraticns.  (fig.  2<i). 

la  Venioe  Aleasandro  Vittoria  (1585-1608)  in  bis  beautiful- 
palace  Balbi  (158<?)  represents  the  conception  ©f  bis  aaste» 
Sansovino,  while  the  previously  aentioned  Vincenzo  Soaœozzi 
(volume  2,  page  ^<d<i'4),   a   aany-sided  and  auch  employed  archit- 
eet,  in  bis  noŒeroas  wcrks  closely  adhères  te  the  conceptions 
01  bis  great  naaster  Palladio. 

in  soathern  Italy  no  imccrtant  architectural  activity  anpe- 
ars  in  tbe  period  under  considération.   As  a  wcrk  meriting  ex- 
aasination  aay  pass  in  aoy  case  the  church  ef  Gesu  «levo  in  Is 
Sâples. (1534)  cy  Pietro  Provedo,  a  centrai  design  with  elong- 
ated  crcss  arœs  iying  *»  tbe  inain  axis;  its  showy  internai  d 
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décoration  is  froin  â  later  tiae. 

lije  SECOND  SPOCe  C?  îHii  BEST  PgRIOD  (see  Seneral,  osée  7) 
tcok  its  start  in  Home  frcm  an  early  w.crk  of  tfae  talented  Lo- 
renzo  gernini  (15599-13S0),  a  Plcrentine  born  in  î^aples,  nhc 
first  a  aculptor,  tben  turned  to  architecture  and  finally  was 
engagea  in  painting.  TJsis  Bcrk  is  the  altar  cancoy  beneatb 
tbe  dôme  ia  tbe  cburcb  ef  S,  Peter  at  Rcflae  (1^33).   In  it  tbe 
aastep  QBdePtook  a  nearly  complète  breacb  with  the  traditions 
previously  in  force.   Be  olaoed  en  a  biéb  marble  base  four  c 
colossal  bronze  oolâsins  «itb  twisted  and  luxuriantly  deccrat^ 
ed  shafts,  oroitned  it  by  an  entablature  risiné  f reely  from  t 
tbe  oompesite  capitals,  returned  and  curved  inward  on  tbe  ax-^ 
es,  beavy  with  draperies  (executed  in  relief),  above  wbich 
rise  apwards  f;cur  massive  vclutes  and  combine  above  tbe  cent-» 
ra  as  tbe  supports  et   a  orowning  terminal  lenaber.  (Fig,  23). 
ficre  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting  are  Œost  intimately 
coFDbined  barmoniously  in  an  extrenaely  Sarococ  expression.  8 
Bernini  bas  indeed  given  tberein  a  fatal  exaiEple  for  tbe  fur^ 
tber  developaent  of  arcbiteot^re  and  décoration,  te  whicb  œay 
be  reierred  tbe  respcnsibility  for  numberless  aberrations  of 
bis  successora.  fltb  a   true  storia  of  inspiration  was  tbis  w 
work  taken  up  by  oontemporaries.  In  bis  further  works  Berni- 
ni again  retarned  to  quiet  patbs,  and  in  net  a  few  cf  tbens  m 
manifasted  a  striking  and  astonisning  feeling  for  rocnuineatal 
treatisent  in  gênerai,  as  well  es  f:cT  a  chariaing  developaient 
of  tbe  architectural  and  ornaisental  détails.   With  the  angle 
towers  above  tbe  main  façade  cf  the  churcb  of  S.  Peter,  prcj- 
ected  by  bim,  wbich  according  to  his  ideas  bad  too  little  be-^ 
ight  in  proportion  te  its  width,  he  did  net  hâve  a  fortunate 
hand.  He  was  ooiapelled  tt(  take  down  again  the  already  const- 
r.ncted  tower  by  the  siaking  cf  tbe  foundations.   The  œain  fa- 
çade of  S.  i'eter's  is  thereby  free  frciï  additions,  whicb  wcu^ 
Id  only  hâve   been  injuri!<a3  to  its  effeot.  Gn  the  other  hand 
Bernini  secured  onàying  famé  by  tbe  treatiaent  cf  tbe  place  be- 
fcre  3.  Peter's  (completed  in  lôô7).  *lith  an  indeed  refiaed 
calcaiâtien  cf  tbe  perspective,  be  anderstcod  bow  to  enhance 
the  iapressicn  of  tfaderaa'a  façade.   He  first  arranged  tbe  ô 
ground  befcre  tbe  cburcb  in  a  gentle  inclination  upwards,  and 
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he   oldoed  cclcsaal  steca  extendiioô  tbe  entire  ffidth  cf  ihe   P 
Piacô  with  l<rw  lisers;  then  ba  added  te  toe  itcods  at  eacb 
side  IcN  wings»  cooverging  somewbdt  totvards  the  fitcat^  with 
strooély  âocented  bcrizcntal  divisions  (in  crder  to  ailow  tbe 
contrast  te  acpear  stronéer  between  tbase  and  tise  façade),  a 
asd  f inally  h&   eslar^ed  tide   iatersal  forecoart  se  ppodoced  i 
ioto  a  cclossal  external  court  of  elliptical  plan,  wbicb  he 
eQclosed  ty  tb6  fasous  atlonnades  (?i^.  24),    ccosistin^  o£ 
234  travertiae  Bhcric  colutBBs  witb  entablatare  and  balustrade. 
A  uasterpiece  similar  in  style  nas   tben  oc/nDleted  by  Beroini 
in  the  Scela  Beôia,  an  iaposing  stairway  witb  pictureague  per-» 
spective  cf  cciuaiDs  and  aagnificeQt  internai  décoration  lead- 
iûg  to  tbe  obapel  'kî   tbe  Vatican,  (l/ig.  i:9).   Bis  oburob  dél- 
ie A&suQziûDe  at  AÂriccio  (1664)  enà   of  S.  ABdies  ia  ^If Isa- 
le  at  &Q»e  (1678)  are  inopessi^e  central  bBildinés  of  elain 
and  di^aified  i®r«.  In  seealar  arohitacture  calaoe  Çdescalo- 
bi  at  RoDse  is  bis  cbief  work.  (?ig.  13).  îbe  System  cf  tne 
iBiddlô  prcjection  cf  bis  façades  witb  a  colcssal  order  cf  ei- 
iasters  extendia^  througb  two  stories  and  standing  on  a  bigû 
iower  atory,  treated  as  a  base,  feecanse  a   prototype  for  tbe 
entire  succeeding  period.  Bernini  was  tbe  oBOst  esteeœed  art- 
ist  of  bis  âge  {pa^e   88).  îven  iBore  in  soulotare  tban  in  sr- 
cbitectare,  he  pointed  ont  tbe  way  for  a  full  century. 

îbe  seccnd  great  saster  of  tbe  beat  oeriod,  franoesco  Borr- 
Offlini  (1599-16Ô7;  page  8),  at  first  cclleaeue  and  Ister  a  st- 
rcûg  ccmpetitor  cf  Bernini,  developed  furtber  tbe  previoualy 
originated  forms  in  tbe  noat  consistent  œanner.   Bia  entirely 
piotaresQ»«>and  bariEonious  basai  feeling,  tbat  sfeould  exbibit 
tbe  atractaral  œeiabers  even  at  tbe  first  élance  iu  tfie  diago- 
nal position,  most  favorable  accerding  to  biw,  as  well  as  in 
tbô  endeavor  to  ^redas^  interesting  and  capricioasly  asioDated 
aroûitectaral  ircrks  even  in  aarrow  streets,  induced  bi»  to  in~ 
trodooe  iato  arobiteotare  tbe  oarved  surfaces  of  façades,  br- 
'  oken  cedlinents,  scrolled  cornioes  and  Cârtoucnes  in  ceculiar 
applications.   In  the  ground  plans  of  bis  cburches  be  prefer- 
red  the  central  bailding  in  s  certaiHly  very  free  tranaforia- 
tion.  Witb  the  little  cborcb  of  3.  Sario  aile  Quattro  B*onta- 
ne  (1Ô40-1S67)  be  first  laid  aown  bis  artistic  crogramnae  in 
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a  startliQg  manner.  Tbea  followed  tfie  likeiise  curved  façade 
cf  tne  cratory  ci  S.  PiAipoc  ^en   (abouti  lôoC),  aiao  strikiag 
by  tiae  novel  aDd  caorioioas  eoclosares  cf  tbe  Windows,  the  d 
doffled  cbapel  et  3.  Iyo  (Pis.  23)  m  the   court  of  the  Saoienza 
(ani^ïôrsity  ) ,  sûd  the  tower  of  S.  Acdrea  délie  iratte  ia  houe 
(i:**!^,  3);  tbc  twc  laat  worka  displayiag  tbe  extr-eiie  coBsequen- 
ces  cf  Bia  style  oriacioles.   It  waa  Borrcuini,  wbc  farnished 
tbe  loa^  veBeraied  cborob  cf  S.  .iobn  Laterâo  in  Bcne  witb  Be- 
r«ooc  iflterfidl  decoraticn,  th«a  creatiag  a  précèdent  in  sucb 
a  crciiiûant  place  (tbe  Lateran  chorcb  is  tbe  catbedral  of  tbe 
bishop  cf  Borne),  tbat  nas  a  fatal  cne  for  Dunaberless  oburcbea. 
In  secular  architecture  be  waa  cbiefly  eoeaéed  in  jpestorati-c- 
Qs  (qq  palace  Scada,  calaoe  falconieri  etc.  in  Borne).      In  Sr- 
ascaci  ne  built  the  important  villa  Falconieri,  wbicb  be  res- 
traiaed  within  quiet  f ornas.  (Fié,  13).   On  oalaoe  Sarberini 
in  home,  beéun  fey  Mederna,  Sorromiai  at  firat  worked  toôether 
witb  Çeraini.   Tbe  former  constructed  tbe  beautifol  cval  iBain 
stairwây  witb  a  well  openiag  sapported  by  doabled  colvinos. 
îke^facade  was  incieed  the  «ost  iasDortant  of  tbe  17  th  century 
in  Rome  {^ié,   27)  and  was  sssi^ned  to  Bernini.   Berfcnini  te- 
ok  tbis  as  e  reboff,  wbicb  ied  to  a  violent  enœity  toward  Be- 
rnini,  tbat  linally  ended  in  tbe  suicide  of  icrroisini.   bika 
Bernini  be  was  a  bigbly  éifted  nsaster,  wbo  understccd  i:cw  to 
iiBcart  a  cowerful  artistic  individuality  to  bis  wcrks  in  sci- 
te  €1  ail  extravaeancies.   iitb  thèse  inasters  tbe  faiBous  Flo- 
rentine cainter  Piètre  ierrettini  worked  on  palace  Sarberini, 
called  Gortona  (1596-1Ô69),  who  as  tbe  influentiai  creatcr  cf 
Biaénificent  ceiling  décorations  is  claced  in  tbe  seriea  of  t 
tbe  cbief  aasters  of  the  Barocco,  bat  wbo  likewise  as  arcbit- 
ect  exercised  an  acfcivity  in  Boœe  aeritiné  considération,  et 
wfiiCD  faifloua  évidence  is  siven  cy  tne  very  tasteful  facadea 
CI  tne  cûurcbes  ci  S.  Duca  e  Martino  on  tne  B'orum  (1640)  and 
of  3.  Maria  délia  Pace.   Witb  tbe  Roman  architects  cf  tbe  be- 
at period  is  yet  te  be  isenîioned  tba  aise  very  iBeortant  Oar- 
lo  Rdiaeldi  (1Ô11-1Ô91).   His  oburcb  of  3.  Agoese  en  tbe  Pia- 
zza  Navona  (beéun  1651)  is  a  doiaed  straoture  cver  a  Sreek  cr- 
oss.  Its  very  iapcsing  façade  has  twc  tlanking  towera,  betw- 
een  wbicb  tbe  niddle  Dortion  recèdes  in  a  ourve.   Ibe  animât- 
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aniaatéd  «rcbitectaral  liasa  iii?e  an  extreaely  expressive  ar— 
cbiteotarel  ïotm   to  Xhe   ôreat  sQaarô,  ihiôb  Gocupiea  the  site 
and  foriB  cf  tbe  antii(?ae  cipcus  cf  Domitiafl.  (9iâ.  23).   Aiso 
tôt  tût   cborcb  ©f  3.  taria  iû  Qanpitelli  (1£65)  BaiDaldi  cbc- 
se  XÉe   oeatral  clan,  ?et  mita  e   transf cnaaticB  cf  the  «cbeae 
iû  the  aanner,  tfaat  it  allowed  tfie  $reek  oross  te  be  f cllGwed 
by   a   doBoed  area  witb  a  oboir  «use.   ïbe  iatericr  affords  a  s, 
Rreat  presoactive  cbarm,   Tbe  façade  beara  ricb  craaoïeBtaticfi 
co  prQJectin,^  ocluisas  witb  strcngly  projeotia^  retaraed  entab- 
latore,  and  iikôwiae  xbe  faoade  «f  S.  Andréa  délia  Valle  (pa- 
à:Q  27),   desigaed  about  tbê  saaie  time.   BaiDaldi  las  èlso  the 
creatcr  cf  tbe  twc  siaall  but  Bcbly  treated  domed  oburcbes  at 
botb  sides  ci  tbe  ^orso  on  tbd  &ia2za  del  ^opolo.  lo  tbe  se-^ 
oead  pe^'iQd  cf  tbe  Barccco  styles  also  falls  tbe  Qveatei   part 
of  tbe  activit>  of  tbe  Jesoit  Satber  Aadrea  Pczzc  fr-cœ  Irieut 
(164<;-'170'?),  crobably  an  Italiaaized  ieriran  Daiaed  Braaner)  as 
paiatep  and  interiop  arcbitect.  Ibis  was  en   extracrdioarlly 
fertile  aastep,  «bo  in  bis  sham  ercbitecture  cainted  with  as- 
tonisbing  aoouraoy  reaobed  tbe  oliaax  cf  ëôPGOOO  crBauBôûtati-' 
Cû  iQtended  to  eobaûce  the  feeling  cf  scaciousness  of  tha  in- 
tcrior,   His  characteristio  work  cf  tbis  kind  is  tbe  frescc 
en  tbe  ceiling  in  tfie  cburon  xf  S,  Ignazio  at  hcme  (16V0).  fc 
But  i-ozzc  also  éttsined  bigb  fawe  by  bis  splendid  altsrs  exe- 
'outed  in  tbe  most  costly  latecials,  particularly  by  tbe  sltar 
of  i.  ignatius  toyola,  tne  founder  of  tbe  Jesuit  Crder,  in  t 
tbe  cUrob  ^esu  et  home.  (?ig.  12),   be  was  the  grand  aaster 
of  cerspeotive,  on  wbicb  be  wrote  a  valaable  aanaal,  and  be 
also  desi^ned  arcbiiectaral  monuŒents,  but  wbicb  were  never 
executed.  *  Ibe  sobcol  of  ^oz20  was  continued  by  tbe  értist 
faaiily  cf  iibiena,  criginating  at  Bologna.   'Ibe  iéicienas  st- 
ill  feitlong  to  tbe  second  pericd;  but  tbeir  èlimax  falls  after 
17G0,   Tbeir  aoat  inocrtant  aeraber  was  Fernando  Salli  Bibiene 
(1657-1743).   Tbey  lere  tbe  cbief  «asters  €f  théâtre  décorat- 
ion, and  es  sucb,  as  also  by  the  design  and  exécution  cf  thé- 
âtre buildings,  carried  en  an  ebundant  sctivity  fer  e  century, 
botn  in  Itsly  as  well  as  in  Siernsany. 

*   In   one   cf    thèse  désigna   ooaur    thé    uer^.    daring   'aitting" 
ùQlumna,    isitk   mhiah   &ne   oaoasinnùlly   média    as    pilaatsfê    in 
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etuaao   deaorationa    in    south   Qerman   ahuroHes .       fkay   are   «mpley- 
ed    in   plaoaa  mkene    the   heighî    ia    laoking    fer   m^dal l  ing    in    re- 
lief  a    ftilL    ptlaeter .      iken    the   apper   part   of    the   shaft    appe- 
ara   aa    if   élid    inîo    the   l&wer   psrtion^    the   Junotion    ia    then 
m^rkêd    an   »prin§ing  môanthaa    leaaea,    (iig,    IIS) , 

Outside  Bcifle  and  ita  iaBwediate  viciflity  the  iaroooe  style 
ia  its  seooûd  peried  only  ©ooesiGaally  cdffie  tic  sn  iadependent 
develcpffleflt.   la  f'^lcrence  tbe  greôt  psinter  Fietrc  da  Scrtoiaa, 
witia  wbvtae  we  bave  âlieady  beccae  acguaïQted  sa   «d  arcbitect 
ia  Boae  (pa^e  33),  aad  ©tbera  in  tbe  décorations  cf  tbe  balls 
cf  palace  Pitti  (1640),  io  wbicb  tbe  surfaces  icf  tbe  «ails  a 
-^ôod  eatticularly  ;cf  tbe  ceilings  bave  beavy  and  extreaely  os^ 
teatatious  atûoco  eaclosiag  borders  ,  adcrned  Dy  crnafnents, 
Shell  work  aod  tbe  like,  and  aaiisateâ  by  rieb  fiéare  scalptu- 
res,  divided  in  panels  witb  splendidlly  «clcred  oaintinôs,  ga- 
ve  tbe  idéal  cf  an  iraccsiaé  testai  and  cstentatioua  intericr 
deccrcticn.   îbe  direct  suocessors  icf  riiKself  enô   ci  Buontal- 
enti  {Qaée   29)  endeavored  te  fcllcw  a  Œiddle  line  fer  tbeir 
buildings  betweea  the  Florentine  and  tns  Bcoaan  oalace  arcbit- 
ectore,   Genoa  retains  ia  the  works  cf  tbe  œnch  eTiplcyed  Ear- 
tclciïnreo  5xo*ico  (vclaae  2,  cage  234)  tbe  character  belonéinè 
to  tbe  creceding  period,  yet  clcsely  adberiaé  to  tbe  architec- 
ture 01  tfce  Genoese  Ifite  Beasissance.   In  Milan  d\    H,    Biccbi- 
ni,  tnooéb  still  cbiefly  classicsl  in  design,  led  tbe  late  B 
Fenaiaaance  into  tbe  Barocoo.   Bis  criacipal  ncrk  is  the  ôra- 
nd  new  bailding  of  palace  di  Brera  flêol),  vibose  iajcosing  co- 
luanar  ooart  is  counted  witb  tbe  aoat  beautif al  of  tbe  17  tb 
century.   îbe  sasae  tendency  ia  porsned  by  certain  not  unimpor- 
tant  œasters  in  iclogna.   In  venice  tbe  architecture  of  tbis 
ceriod  passes  tbrcDéh  a  splendid  advance  by  means  of  tbe  ricb- 
ly  endowed  Baldassare  l^cnôaena  (ieC4-lô£^).   In  bis  wcrks  is 
e^tcressed  a  very  bappy  cofflbinatica  cf  tbe  préférence  pecoliar 
te  tbe  Venetiaas  for  osteatatioas  ornaiientatica  witb  a  refin- 
ed  feeling  fer  pewerfal  arcbitactoral  treatroent.   Bis  palace 
Pesaro  (about  165C)  receats  en  oae  Icwer  story  of  Éieœond  pa^ 
neled  asblars  ia  tic  stories  tbe  aotive  cf  Sansoviso  fx^co  tbe 
liiferary  cf  S.  M^i>-o.   It  is  reckoned  ameng  tte  lost  iœccsiag 
palsces  cf  Italy.   On  palace  Bezzonicc  (16^0)  be  plsced  Dcric 
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coluaiBe  befcre  the  r@atiC8t»ed  ^roaad  story,  »c  tftat  ail  tfiree 
crders  lere  eaf^loyed  iù  the   osusl  seqaencd.   Bis  prlBCltsal  w 
ifork  i3  tbe  wonderfal  cûurch  cf  S.  ^aria   delis  Salute  (1^31- 
1287),  IcGêteô  £t  tke   eetipaoce  ©t  tbe  èread  Çenal.   It  is  an 
octâgoaal  ceatral  bailding  with  outer  siale.   TJae  druai  resta 
on  ôi^bt  aassive  GoŒpoaite  piers;  the  side  tbrust  of  tée  doaie 
13  traBsfepped  to  tbe  exteraal  walls  ey  élastieally  carvea  v 
vciates,  ter  Nbicb  tbe  crojeotiaé  cbacels  serve  as  ebutmeQts. 
îo  tbia  oeatrsl  building  cf  entirely  Bovel  ôesiôn  is  œaiBly 
fcttaoiseâ  «ppcsite  tfie  eortal  tbe  proeer  eltar  scaoé,  ceptais- 
ly  witl:  little  GPsJanio  eoBoeotica.   Ibe  ioifreesiGfl  .ti   tbe  ob- 
arcb  froa  tbe  oaBal  ia  «Baaaally  traBÔ,  (Pi^,  oC).   icBgbeaa's 
wcrks  &re  scarsely  inferior  te  tbcse  .cf  Seraifli  io  ori^iflali* 
ty  and  srtistia  iaportanoe;  yet  titagbeBa  restricts  biaaelf  f 
far  acre  witbin  tbe  liœits  cf  a   aebly  coûceived  Bcflaïasance 
tbao  do€3  BeraiBi.   Ibe  exaaple  éivea  by  bia  bad  a  deteraie-i 
iag  ioflaesoe  cb  tbe  later  VeaetiaB  apobitaotvre.   In  larin 
tre  teapersaentôl  Ibeatine  aonk  Guerinc  Gu^nai  of  Modeaa 
(1624-1633)  entirely  ecrciled  eaong  tbe  folXcwers  of  icrroai- 
ai,  witboat  iasciriné  bis  baildinôs  witb  tbat  artistic  life, 
tbat  13  cbaracteristic  cf  tbose  cf  Eorroaini,   He  erecteô  in 
larin  several  cborcbes  aod  fiElecea,  «acnd  wbicb  tbe  vsst  pel- 
ace   6dPi,ôDaQC  (1S3C)  represeats  bia  cbief  wcrk.   Be  i88  like- 
wiae  efficlcyea  in  Sicily.   In  tbe  cbarcb  cf  S.  greécrio  erect- 
ed  by  bia  at  Mesaiaa,  be  ^ives  cne  cf  tbe  ir<^c3t  derisè  exêiïpl-^ 
es  cf  iarccac  caprice.   Ibe  ctber  ebarcbes  cf  Sicily  in  acat 
cases  ftete   iaflBeaced  dy  tbe  BcBan  cclaaaar  cbarcbea,  aad  we- 
re  faraisbed  witb  tëe  iDOSt  laxariMt  aarble  faciags,  ricbest 
'in  OGlcr  (3.  Bcmeaicc  in  Rslerao).   î^aples  bad  in  Ccsiao  9an- 
33ôa  (1591-1673)  its  principal  aaster  oi  tbe  Sarocco  period. 
Bis  arcbitectute  edberes  te  tbe  fioaan  scbcol  cf  Bcrrcairi, 
yet  «Iso  ceraita  tbe  reccgaitica  of  Gencese  inflaeace.  like 
ail  î^eapditsn  cburcfcea,  with  refereaoe  te  the  freoaent  eartb- 
quakes,  bis  cbarobes  bave  low  doaes;  tbe  interiors  exbibit  a 
lavish  end  ostentations  treetuent  (3.  Martino;  fig.  9). 

The  F&PIGD  CP  'IHS  LAÎS  lîALIAK  BABCCGC  SÎYLh  (ses  General, 
oaée  10)  ba^  te  reocrd  its  first  grand  lorks  just  wben  tbe 
arct^itectaral  ideas  cf  cne  cf  the  aost  sorupBlcis  nBasters  cf 
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tbe  preceâiog  ^eri-ià  were  trsnstcrfieô  intc  fscts  in  Icrin, 
Itjere  the  inrccrtant  frilicc»  êuvsra   (lcc5-2'/;35  )  establianed 
the  Sûcerâê  (Iclc-l^^Sl)  oo  a  bill   efecut  2   1/2  Œilea  cutside 
the  City,  e  œonaatery  desién  witb  a   cfeurco  baviaô  a  feigaly  a 
aonuŒôQtal  effect.  (?i^.  31).   Tfte  cburcifi  is  built,  et  tbe  end 
of  ac  enciosed  rectangle  es  a   central  cuildioâ  witn  a  majest- 
ic  8Dd  severely  ciassicel  ©crinthian  Dcrticc,  an  impcsins  dc- 
fl&e  iffitated  trom   lue  tne   cnarcn  cf  S.  Peter,  and  two  flankins 
towers  en  the  wmôs  terminatin^  the  court  side.   Cn  calace  M 
Madanca  in  lurin  (fig.  5)  he  created  the  beautiful  «estern  fa- 
çade executed  iû  narblé  and  the  œa^Dificent  dcuole  staimay. 
(1713).   Bis  château  Stooini^i  allows  the  recoôniticn  oi  Sr- 
ench  ioflraeDces  In  the  ércuod  plan.  *  ice  teudency  struck  eut 
by  Juvara  was  continoed  by  L,  Vanvitslli  (1900-1773),  a  son 
et  the  Netberlands  torn  in  Nazies,  wbo  yielded  stili  nore  tb- 
an  tne  torner  tu  Prencb  inflaenoea,  ard  wnc  siœed  te  estâbli- 
sh  m  tfie  oclesael  enlace  at  Oaserta  (1752  beéua),  built  for 
lue   kiû^  ;(f  Naples,  e   itriûcely  résidence  with  the  Œaénitude 
éao  aplendcr  cf  the  palace  at  Versailles.   îne  iffimense  l'acade 
13  630.1  it.  long,  but  it  ras  a  ccrrc&rativeiy  îasteless  effe- 
ct; yet  tna  stairway  {à'is,    14)  13  indeed  excelled  by  dc  otber 
m  recerd  te  grandeur  of  desiôn,  importance  and  richness  cf 
treatment.   Very  mtereatinp  is  the  théâtre  of  this  palace; 
it  has  in  its  plan  and  treatfuent  entirely  tne  lorii  of  toe  mo- 
dem tneatre  cuildme.   In  Rofloe  the  Sçanish  Stairs  were  built 
in  1721-1735  oy  Âiessandro  Speccbi  and  i^'ranciaco  de'Sancti, 
risin^  rrcfl}  the  Siazza  di  Spagna  te  the  charch  cf  S.  îriaita 
de  ^onti  (?ié.  19),  and  still  croceed  chiefiy  ircm  the  oasal 
leelins  ci  the  ilcurishiné  Barccco  style.   The  sase  œay  be  s 
said  of  tna  faaous  Pcntans  de  îrevi  (beéun  1735),  on  whicfl 
Nicocio  Salvi  (1699-1751)  in  a  Driiliant  nanner  represented 
the  *'rushin,é  triomphal  entry  cf  the  water"  intc  the  eterrsi 
City  in  a  pictureaqaely  ccnpcsed  testai  ercbitectural  wcrk, 
richly  adcrned  by  sculctares  and  refined  ty  ciaasical  treat- 
înent  cf  the  aetaila.   Visicly  furtner  advanoed  in  tne  direct- 
ion of  8  aevere  acadenaic  conception  cf  architecture  nas  Ales- 
sandrc  Salilei  froff  Plorence  (1691-1737),  who  before  his  act- 
ivity  m  Borne   was  lone  in  ïnéland,  wbert  the  Falladian  clsss- 
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classicisaa  bad  alruck  deec  rcot.   ïbe  façade  cf  tbe  cld  Lste- 
ran  basiiicîa  erected  by  bi»  (after  1734)  exhibita  the  3yst6iH 
also  cbeeen  by  Madaraa  for  S.  petei*'s  church,  cf  e   great  Roœan 
crder  Hith  an  attio  crowned  by  statues,  but  io  a   far  acre  ice- 
presaife  forra,   Cû  tbe  soaewhat  later  fscsde  cf  tbe  basièica 
cf  3.  Mfiriô  isÉôiote  (1743)  S^erdiûaadc  Paga  (1699-1760)  eajcl- 
oyed  t»c  orders  witb  pcrticc  and  picturesque  loggias,  wbich 
bowever  lack  purity  tf  détail  tcriBs.   Cd  the  écart  xî   pelaoe 
délia  ^CHSulîâ  aeer  the  Cairinal  (1739)  ^uQe   élsc  îdded  cne 
cf  tbcse  sbaoi  extensicna  io  tbe  criocioal  «xia,  sucb  aa  «ère 
se  freqaently  attempted  in  tbe  precediug  pericd.   Aa  tbe  laat 
impcrtaût  wcrk  cf  tbe  excressed  Êarooco  atyle  ia  t.(  be  naenti- 
ooed  villa  Alfecni  (after  1758),  wcrld  faaoua  for  ita  art  tre- 
asarea,  by  Qarlc  Marcbioné,  a  ér-and  and  very  iaipcsiDg  deaign, 
sacb  83  are  but  seldoœ  found  en  Italian  soil,  (F'ig.  33).   îbe 
carden  façade  opens  in  tne  around  story  in  continucus  cier  a 
arcades  with  rusticsted  cilasters,  wbich  are  flanked  by  lonic 
ccluans  as  aupporters  cf  tbe  arobivîclt.   Aitcng  tbe  buildinés 
origiaating  in  Venice  ia  tfie  first  balf  cf  tbe  18  tb  century 
palace  Qcrner  aella  Regina  and  tbe  splendidly  treated  Jeauit 
cfturcb  {^ii,   4)  by  G^carenicbinc  &ossi  yet  occucy  £  clace  wcrtb- 
y  .cf  considération.   Acccrding  te  tbeir  artistic  cbaracter  t 
tfley  remain  ia  tne  actecoi  cf  Longbena.  —  Ctner  lesters  cf  t 
tne  Italian  Baroccc  style  ne  sball  kncw  Ister  in  considering 
tbe  Works  erected  by  tbem  beyond  tbe  Alps. 

*  Qurlitt   Qsaamea,    that    thé   frenoh   mastef   Qermain   SoffpaRd 
(pages    '78,    101}   ^xenêiéia  de termininpf    influenoê   upon    the    tre- 
atment    of    the  ground   plan   of   château   S  tupinigi .    {Suf*litt,    Qe- 
aahiôhîe   des    Baroeàattls,    des  Mokùko   and   des   0 lammiaismua    in 
Bélgium,    Hôlland,    FranRreiah   und    ingland,    ^aae   S'/O) , 

*  '  ■ 

2.   Architecture  in  tiie  Feriod  of  tbe  Baroccc  Style 
ic  3p8iQ  and  ^crtuôal. 
I.   Seneral  Basia. 
In  tbe  17  th  century  Scain  loat  its  bigh  tositicn  in  ereat 
pclitics.   ibe  flapsborg  rcyal  iaœily  never  anderstccd  bcw  te 
crcperly  aominiater  enô   te  préserve  tbe  vast  inheritsace  fal- 
len  te  il.   Pbilic  IV  (16<1-1665)  iedeed  opainteiaed  a  œegnif- 
icent  ccart,  toatered  and  eapported  tfie  arts  and  sciences;  b 
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out  aiao  fce  àiô   Bct  stcjc  the  éecaclefloe  of  Xhe    statô,  tbet  cea- 
aenceo  aaaer  tis  çcedecesacrs.   Onoer  fcis  goverBient  blocdy 
revclts  fcrcke  eut  ia  Spain  as  fi  resuit  cf  coen  violations  of 
tfie  individuel  riâtots  of  tbe  orovinoea,  oi  toe  xisiBaQdSeaaiii 
of  ti9e  8tat.e  finances,  dBO  cf  iieâk  cpiQCsitien  te  ihe   aeaaare* 
ieaa  enopcecbaienta  cf  tue  court  fevoriteië,  wjaicb  in  coabiaat- 
i«B  witlQ  lie   ccstiy  and  Halucky  wara  agamat.  France  eno  Sa^l- 
ana  aestrcyed  tùe   cresperity  cf  tfee  oofintry  and  crinîtleà  its 
eitternal  streHéta.   ïfee  eaticnal  ccasessiens  «ère  coûstaotly 
reosoeo.  ïhe   decadencô  becaiiie  gênerai  m  tbe  seooad  balf  cf 
tfie  1?  tfi  ceatury.  Cnly  after  tbe  beôioniag  cf  ihe   18  Xù   cen- 
t^ry  witb  ti^e  aocessicn  of  tbe  rcysl  tcuae  i(f  ftcurfecB  (1?G1) 
Vx   tbe1ie¥6ri»€it,  did  better  tiaes  ccae  te  tbe  ccuctry.  \Art 
did  Bct  ieep  e^ual  paoe  witb  tbe  pcliticel  develcGŒent.  lue 
pditieal  gdvaaoe  occorred  tco  r9cidl.v  sno   was  due  tco  œucb 
to  external  events,  fer  tbe  iniellectual  lit e  te  icllcw  it. 
ihia  sttdiaeâ  ita  cliaax  cnly  at  t   tiae  when  tJîe  cclitical  b 
ôifebest  coint  et  tbe  nation  bad  already  cassed  in  tbe  1?  tb 
centtty,  tbua  in  tbe  ege  »ben  Scanisb  pcetry  creduced  a   Lcpe 
de  Veièa  eto   Qsldercn  de  la  Barca,  and  wbicb  in  peintiné  saw 
Œfistera  like  Zarbarafl,  Velaaqaez  end  tterillo.   lue  deep  iris-' 
foEtones  In  tbe  inventions  expxesaed  in  tbeir  wcrka  and  tbe 
biôh  national  eelf-'Ccnaciouaness  in  ccabination  witb  tl-.e  levé 
cf  cstentaticn  ceculisr  te  tbe  Spaniarda  else  wes  expressed 
in  tbe  architecture,   ^ore  tben  before  end  in  conséquence  cf 
tbe  continued  financial  décadence  cf  tb6  raticn  wss  art  reat- 
ricT€d  to  tbe  court  and  tbe  cburcb.   Ibe  Drobleus  tbereby  cre- 
pcaed  reqnirea  en  important  increase  in  tbe  artistic  meana  cf 
expression  m  tbe  senae  ^tf  Baroooc  arcbiteotucal  principleë, 
ttat  prcceedinâ  frcir  Italy  aise  tound  entrance  intc  Spain. 
It  could  net  fail,  tbat  the  Sarccco,  wbicb  tad  alreedy  prooer- 
ly  reacbed  its  full  aatority  in  Italy  and  bad  atteined  te  un- 
iveisal  develcpntent,  sbculd  tfcen  celefcrate  its  lildeat  tEÔ  ii 
jDGst  exirsvegant  orôies  jiist  m  Spaiish  landa,  trat  ced  et  c 
ccfflfuaad  an  extraordiaary  abundaioe  cf  décorative  expédients, 
iibcae  artists  alraady  iaclined  by  nature  in  tbeir  exubérant 
iaaginËticn  tCKaid  a  liaitless  tuault  ci  fciiss,  end  witb  a 
pecple,  wbcse  enjoyaent  ©f  laxariaot  eraaaental  werk  laa  ao 
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lon^  auppresseà  miàer  tise  rei^n  xi   tbe  severe  stflâ. 
II.   ëiatcrical  ÊevÊLcpa^at  «ad  Si]rl€. 

ïbe  ir^QsfcriatîGB  cf  Spaoiefe  arsbitectore  te  the  Sdrccco 
stjle  eoouned  in  tbe  eecood  ôeoede  cf  tbe   1?  tb  ceDtury,   A 
Aoeut  16^0  ils  coQQuest  «as  decided.   Ifie  new  coûoaptioB  «aa 
6X)Eze3sed  item   tka  bei^ianiag  sabstsatidlly  io  tbe  deccraticii. 
As  in  tbe  Fltterôaco  (viclaaô  S,  paée  237),  tbis  brcugnt  tbe 
spécial  eBocrnseots  et  tbe  Spaoisb  iat^c  tbe  cleatest  esjcressi- 
CQ.  iba  arcbitectâidl  eystéffl  ccûtiBuad  ia  tb6  arcbitactoral 
style  deteioiaed  by  ^ean  de  Eerterô  (vcluat  £,  paige  243),  whi^ 
cb  iiaa  90  fertber  develcped,  aside  trvcra  tbe  c^rcuced  arranôeja- 
eot  and  tbe  keepiag  -cf  tbe  architectural  leabers.   îbe  aonuis^ 
eâtal  cEcearaice  cf  tbe  nore  inoortant  structares  iDermits  tbe 
iofluence  ox  Berrera's  «pekitectural  tendeocy  te  fee  clearly 
reoc^Bi^ed. 

Qatil  tue  end  cf  tbe  17  tb  centary  tbe  icrka  cf  tbe  Spanisb 
8arocO'.c  style,  at  leaat  in  tbe  subdiyision  cf  tbe  masses,  be^ 
ar  afî  eatirely  quiet  obaraoter.   Frequently  aay   te   seea  e   le- 
aaiog  t^ward  BoftaQ-^FX^tiatiae  art.  Csly  tbe  tteatnsat  cf  d«- 
ciiays  £Qd  «ioâcna  aod  tbe  crnaaefltal  tlBis^iuâ  cf  cieferred 
t&its  cf  tbe  boildiag  en  tbe  exterior  as  well  ea  tbe  interior 
resalts  ia  oatentatioas  Barcccc  feras,  £bô  scaetiaes  in  a   ri- 
chBôsa  Cfcrried  te  tbe  «est  extreate  linoit,  {diè,   34).   Broœ 
lc9C  CDward  eet  in  tbe  fcest  period  of  tbe  Spaniab  éaroocc  st- 
yle.  Its  develûcnaent  la  ceanected  witb  tbe  wcrks  cf  e  native 
arcbitcct,  Joae  de  Gburriéuera  (1Ô50-1723)  frcm  SalaiaBO»,  a 
learned  and  extreaiely  fertile  artist,  ffboaa  bis  countrynaen  ce- 
lebrate  as  tbe  Micbelangelo  of  Spain.   Prom  nia  tbe  Spanisb 
fearooco  received  its  ceculiar  colcrinâ;  be  created  tbe  Sburr- 
igaereaqae  style  nsŒeâ  aiter  bicB.   'Tbis  inâeaa  adnered  te  tne 
nasal  arobitectBial  co@rsâ  relating  to  tbe  arranêeiaent  cf  tbe 
supports  («cstly  bernes)  and  cornices  icr  û;c»inatiag  tbe  aaas- 
ses,  tut  caaaed  intc  tbe  aost  caoricious  mixtures  cf  stjles, 
repetiticna,  ourvetares  tad  cerf cratiens,  clctbins^  tbe  «bole 
in  aacb  lild  and  abraptly  epplied  décorations,  tbat  tbe  strnc- 
turel  idea  eliscst  ccmcletely  disapneared.  (?i^.  35).   'Ibas  o 
opiôinated  at  least  in  toe  later  and  extreiaely  labcred  climax 
cf  tbis  style  wonderful  snow  pièces,  tbat  interest  observera 
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accustonieo  te  toe  «rC  concept  ion  t^  of  It^ly  cr  ci"  ric/ii'tin  cc- 
untrie.îs,  èe  ii  tîjey  i-vi-tnë.   fron-  tht   fevensii  forui  iu^pult-et  ci' 
en   iïideed  very  richly  endGiied  but  diseased  and  overexcited  b 
Drain,  wbich  eaicloys  its  diff!  recollections  of  style  in  e   most 
debauced  ierooeo,  end  in  an  ÎBdisn  heaoin^  up  of  tbe  aieffihers 
for  e   fanciful  structure,  and  has  clastered  and  fcune  t^is  ov- 
er  and  over  witn  richly  irairied  pictures  and  cartouches  in  re- 
lief, vfitin   éarlanos,  wreatris,  strin&s  of  fruits,  shells,  ara- 
peries  anG  the  like,   We  hâve  in  this  style,  wbich  receivea 
unlimited  spprcval  by  the  Spaniards,  indeed  the  ciost  extrême 
cliffiâx  cf  the  Barocco  style,  in  contrast  te  which  the  extrav- 
âgancies  cf  Êrooomini  appear  like  severe  ecademic  coaipcsi tie- 
ns. Ite   Sburrigueresque  style  is  a  phase  closeiy  allied  to 
the  Plateresco  (veluine  2,  paée  2^7).   It  shows  its  perticular 
strength  in  the  décoration,  and  wes  chiefly  employée  en  pref- 
erred  portions  cf  the  structure  en  the  exterior  and  the  inte- 
rior,  especially  en  portais,  altars,  in  sacristies  and  the  1 
like.   But  it  there  écee*  te  the  extreice  limit  possible  {fié. 
44)    in  the  breakin^  .cf  lines,  ccrnices  and  surfaces.   In  the 
treatonent  of  the  interior  even,  it  bas  taken  part  in  tut  e 
sliebt  iTitasure  in  the  ^re&t  trcblens,  as  they  were  s;clvea  in 
Itely;  m  this  resoect  it  reniaineô  far  behind  Ttaliar  art. 

ChurriguerisiTi  indeeo  captivated  the  masses  cf  tne  Spanish" 
peoDÎe  to  a  ereat  extent.   Tt  ffiaintainea  itself  in  undisguis- 
ea  cnaracter  until  the  end  of  tne  pened.   bjut  it  eever  atta- 
med  absolute  supreirecy.   It  was  unavcidable,  that  Jesuitisni 
^fiould  exercise  a  deep  influence  in  the  stron^ly  Catholic  cc- 
untry,  that  appeared  in  the  entire  civili2ed  end  intellectual 
liie  end  particulariy  in  the  architecture.  Cn  its  wcrks  was 
shown  esrliest  ano  iriost  distinctly  (elreedy  frcm  the  eno  cf 
the  17  th  century)  the  turninè  froir.  ChurriPuerisiii  tcward  e  s 
severer  conccDtion  in  the  sensé  cf  tne  œasters  -.cf  the  last  p 
period  cf  the  Italian  Barocco  returnine  te  classicism.   Jesu- 
itisir.  surpassée  m  its  first  créations  the  sicdel  of  tne  chur- 
ch  Gesu  m  Rome  (volume  2,    page  227)  en  Spanisn  soil,  but  th- 
ere introduced  a  chanee,  m  se  far  as  it  oiade  the  erranéeinent 
01  talleries  over  the  side  chapels  the  rule,  also  continued 
therfi  to  the  entrance  end  and  devotea  them  te  the  clerey,  so 
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tijat  Itity   wert  separeted  froii)  tbe  peoDle.   hère  tfius  epoeared 
tiie  systeDi  cf  tbe  court  churci]  (in  e  inanner  sinilar  te  tbe  v 
palace  cbapel  «1  VerseilleB  ano  the  court  church  et  Dresden), 
lise  choir  tbereby  lest  its  impcrtance,   Pcr  tre  congregaticr} 
nés  desi^ned  the  hall-like  rcoiB  fer  preachint  witb  the  side 
connected  cbaoels.   Since  ^^esuitisir  chiefly  carried  on  its  c 
conteet  for  tbe  spread  cf  tbe  cburcb  by   tbe  spoken  wcrds,  pc- 
inted  by  tbe  weapons  ci  science  and  ^cf  clessical  culture,  tbe 
cbief  Btress  wes  laid  on  the  nnpresBive  treatmect  cf  tbe  rooei 
for  preechicg.   In  the  developed  court  end  preachine  church 
wee  ÎEserted  between  the  inner  principal  rcom  end  the  séries 
of  chapels  extending  around  it  anotber  spécial  aisle  fer  tbe 
use  of  processions,  Over  tbis  aisle  were  arranéed  galleries.* 

*  Ibe  develeped    tppe  cf    this   kind    is   shown    bi    the  former  J 
Jeauit   ehuroh   cf  huesîfa  Sencra  de   Eelen   cî   Bareelona,    cetwe- 
en   1681    Hd   1729, 

^     Tbis  type  »/8S  cnly  eeiplcyed  by  the  Jesuits  for  the  cburcbes 
for  ccngreigetions  erected  by  fibeau  Fer  the  cburcries  of  their 
own  Order,  they  chcse  t^e  central  structure  (Pig.  36),  wbich 
ffiore  clearly  expressed  the  unity  and  exclusiveness  of  the  Or- 
der  and  the  equality  cf  tbe  members,  than  did  the  plan  with 
nave  and  selleries.  Tbe  architecture  exhibits  the  ground  li- 
nes  of  tbe  ïtalisn  Barooco,  yet  with  noirierous  eccessories  in 
the  Spanish  style,  cbiefly  expressed  in  the  décoration  and  i 
its  distribution,  end  in  tbe  ffiaeciiicence  of  tbe  cèiors. 
(F*i^.  37). 

Another  spirit  took  the  lead  in  the  art  life  of  Spain,  when 
after  the  deatb  of  Charles  II,  tbe  lest  of  tbe  Hapsburgs  on 
tbe  throne  ©f  Spain,  Philip  V,  the  nephew  of  feouis  >^IV,  inher- 
ited  tbe  Spanish  crewn  (1701).  The  new  oionarch  froiT'  tbe  bou- 
se of  Bourbon,  a  brânch  of  the  trench  royal  house  of  the  Gap- 
etfî  écâ  bis  (second)  wife,  a  born  Sernese  of  farina,  with  e  f 
feeliné  ci  the  supreaiacv  cf  the  contemporary  art  of  their  na- 
tive lands,  seugct  te  brint^  the  ert  cf  Spain  te  the  heiebt  of 
those  01  ffrance  and  ci  Itely,  end  to  develop  a  court  life  es 
ffiagnificent  es  that  cf  tbe  son  kine  et  Versailles.   They  cal- 
ied  icreign  artiste,  especielly  Italiens,  to  Scain,  and  in  a 
accordance  with  tbe  tendency  of  the  tiaie  toward  a  learned  con- 
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conception  of  ert,  founded  ôcsdemieg  ef  art   efter  tbe  onodel 
given  ic  Péris  iis  order  to  obtaic  new  streo^^th  for  tiie  cuit- 
are  of  ert.   fbereby  elso  ïd  Spain  wes  edopted  the  Iteliar*' 
OlesBietic  tenoency  cf  Ihe  Barocco  style  (ffig.  38).   Uetil 
theïi  tie  native  Basters  haô   cbiefly  fôllen  into  the  developcri- 
ent  of  overricli  and  décorative  ostenteticB;  now  the  ettecti- 
on  was  els©  devoted  to  the   solutions  ©f  tbe  ^rotind  plan  end 
tbe  création  of  the  ieterior  for  theiiselves.   Tbe  severely 
seientific  conception  of  art  and  ef  its  probieBis  proceeding 
frofî)  the  acadeffiiee  and  zealoiisly  fostered  by  tbe  Bearly  abso- 
lute  court,  worked  in  increasing  uoeastire  to  càarify  tne  Baro- 
cco, doiBinated  by  the  Cliarrigoeresque  abundance  of  forins.   T 
ftoe  ti»e  came  nhen  also  in  Spein  tbe  hcoks  of  Vitriiviue  were 
trensleteô  Intc  tbe  uaticnal  language,  end  bie  instructions 
were  esteeieed  ee  tbe  iïigbest  manifestetion  of  tbe  art  epirit. 
fbe  Barocco  style  irae  iodeed  teo  éeeply  rcoted  in  tbe  people, 
for  it  to  be  ouickly  ewppressed  by  learned  Etudies.   Tbe  ent- 
ire  first  belf  of  tbe  centory  is  filled  nitfa  tbe  contest  cf 
iarccGc  ideas  t?itb  tbe  claseistic  eedeavors,  and  even  in  tbe 
second  balf  in  tbe  buildings  cf  tbe  most  important  native  œa- 
Bters  of  tbis  ti»e,  of  Ventura  Bodrigue?  (l717-l?6o),  celebrfc- 
ted  far  beyond  tbe  frontière  of  Spein,  tbe  Barocco  arcbitect- 
orel  idea  nad  influenced  tbe  créations  cf  interiors  witb  ail 
purity  in  tbe  expression  .cf  form.   le  Eodrieuez'  worms  wes 
coflipleted  tbe  chanée  froBi  the  lete  ierccco,  alreadr^  «ovicg  in 
(|ifiet  patbs,  te  tbe  e^pressed  classicisn. 

Â  pbeBcœencn  cf  spécial  inte^est  to  tbe  histcry  cî   architec- 
ture in  the  Spanisb  art  cf  tbe  Parocco  pertcd  is  tbe  Plate  s 
style,   îbis  wes  direetly  derived  from  tbe  art  cf  Serrera  tbe 
g"lder  (voluHie  2,    page  243)  as  ar  independent  severe  tendency 
witb  tbe  aiH)  cf  developinir  stone  construction  as  sucb,  which 
asserted  itself  beside  Cburrieuerisir!  during  the  entire  Baroc- 
co period,  even  if  under  llaiitations  vc    a   relatively  small  d 
dofliam,  and  inoeed  te  tbe  nortbwest,  tbat  portion  cf  tbe  coun- 
try  in  wbicb  tbe  Spanisn  blcod  bad  received  tbe  stronèest  aa- 
aition  from  ttie  inruri^îrant  Celts.   Tbis  style  bas   itî?  naute  fr- 
om the  exDress  use  .cf  plates  as  ar  architectural  and  crnamen- 
tal  Hioîive.   Tne  tlates  are  partly  circuler  or  are  eut  eut  m 
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ovals  es  rings,  later  witin  lower  edee  cul.  as   arapery,  anô   ij- 
nally  wiLii  dry  ouilines  in  ttie   lines  xf  tbe  northern  overlBid 
ornôBaefitèJtiGij.   I  £•  ioraris  botb  panels,  as  conDect,iri&  Bienobers 
between  the  Windows  and  architectural  meoibers,  aed  eleo  pert- 
iCBlerly  plate  neng^inÉs  like  consoles,  frequently  recallmp 
jEuch  m  Mcorish  art  (volume  1,  paéa  209),  ifeich  on  comices 
and  wall  strips  clearly  sbow  theniselves  as  sucportiiig  notives 
(piés.  39,  40).   Tne  Plate  style  in  accordacce  witij  ite  enti- 
re  nature  is  resBoved  in  a  far  iess  denrée  from  tbese  require- 
ments,  that  eboot  tbe  middle  ef  tbe  18  tb  cectury  caueed  a  r 
restcr-ation  of  Spanish  Barocco  arcbitecture  in  the  sensé  of 
classicisHi.   ^i^^onsequently  witb  ease  and  witbout  entire  eban- 
d©B«ent  of  itB  f©r»er  i^round  principle  was  cempleted  tbe  re- 
tern,  forthered  by  Podriguez,  to  Herrera's  grandeur,  clarity 
and  siffiplicity,  tbus  to  that  art  style  from  wnicn  proceeded 
the  Plate  style. 

III.   Tbe  Most  Iffioortant  k^onuHients. 
In  Spain  tbe  Barocco  style  wes  slready  prepared  for  in  the 
créations  cf  a  master  still  belocginc  in  tiane  to  the  bi^h  Fe^ 
bâissence  of  Francisco  de  i^ora  (dieu  1610).   Be  was  a  oupil 
of  Juan  de  fierrera  (volume  2,  oaée   243),  bis  collea^ue  and  t 
tne  finisher  cf  bis  îvorks  and  efter  bis  death,  court,  archite- 
et  of  Philip  II  and  III.   r^e  begen  entirely  in  tbe  style  of 
nis  liaster,  but  econ  dfveloped  greater  freedom  aed  a  ricber 
treatment  cf  fornis.   His  nepbeiï  and  successor,  Juan  iSomez.  de 
Mora  (died  lô46),  after  lôll  the  highest  architectural  offic- 
iai of  Spain,  was  actually  tbe  path-breeker  of  tbe  Barocco. 
Tne  grandeur  icf  nis  desiéns  and  tbe  ncvelty  of  bis  ideas  of 
forœ  found  the  Iiveliest  eJBproval.   In  the  plans  cf  the  bui- 
lûmes  and  even  tbe  structural  systea  be  adhered  to  tbe  psth 
traveled  by  bis  predecessors.   He  indeed  treated  tbe  structu- 
rel meffibers  in  tbe  classical  sensé,   Gn  the  conbrary  ce  exeou- 
ted  on  the  eDClosures  of  doorways  end  Windows  a  previously  un- 
known  end  lightly  enifl/ated  play  of  lines  and  loriris,  with  *fii- 
ch  he  mtrcduced  an  entirely  free  end  genuine  Berocco  treotir- 
ent  01  tbe  architectural  aiembers  (page  108).   On  the  Jesuit 
Golieee  01  La  Clerica  in  Salaffianca  begen  by  bian  in  loi?  (coœ- 
pleted  1750)  with  a  ffiagnificent  ccurt,  whose  façades  are  sub- 
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subdivided  by  a   colossal  order  ci   tbree-quarter  Coœposite  col- 
unins,  tbe  ëarccco  riciiness  ruliy  apoears.   Beeide  hlm  wcrked 
Èfae  gifteo  Alonso  Çano  (oieo  1067),   îûe  i/Dpcrlacce  oï   ti)is 
Boaster  lies  ic  tiais,  that  be   repleced  ti3e  well  ccloBiDe  by  rec- 
tacgular  wall  piers  or  by  wall  stries,  aDd  as  tùe   walls  were 
Bdimated  by  circuler  or  elliptical  medalliocs ,  for  thèse  were 
substituted  ttim  plete  neoeings  eut  eut  below  and  cverleid  g 
over  eacn  other,  lïûereby  be  Decame  one  cf  tbe  founders  ci  tce 
Plate  style.   Td  tbe  arracsemects  calculated  for  picturesque 
effects,  tbe  utilizetion  of  perspective  effects  acd  tbe  free- 
doffl  and  tbe  ictentional  covelty  of  tbe  form,  be  cbaracterizes 
biinself  as  a  aaster  cf  Barocco.   Bis  principal  wcrk  is  tbe  f 
façade  of  tbe  cathedral  et  ©renada  (after  1658).  On  tbis  be 
eœployed  strcné  buttress-like  wall  piers  te  divide  tbe  façade 
into  tbree  parts,  and  connected  tbeni  above  tbe  second  stcry 
by  rouno  arabes,  wbiefe^.witb  tbe  low  superposed  balustrades  s 
serve  ss  tbe  terffiinatioc  ef  tbe  façade.   îhe  façade  tbereby 
acouired  a  subdivision  intc  tbree  deep  round-srcbed  cicèes 
8Bd  tbereby  a  very  strong  effect  cf  sbadows;  bnt   or  tbe  iDole 
it  ratber  makes  a  pictoresoue,  tteatrical  impression  like  a 
triuiïipbal  arch,  ratber  tban  tbat  of  s  cburcb.   Tbe  répétition 
cf  tbe  motive  of  tbe  round  ercb  above  tbe  portais,  iu   tbe  Win- 
dows and  tbe  mediallions  bas  a  tiresoœe  effect. 

More  important,  partieularly  as  also  a  creator  of  icteriors, 
was  Francisco  Kerrera  tbe  Youn&er  (1622-16S5),  %he   builder  of 
tbe  first  great  Spanisb  catbedral  in  tbe  Barocco  style,  Nues- 
tra  Senora  del  Pilar  in  Saraéossa  (SlaraÉo^a),  wbicb  was  iie^uD 
in  1677.  îbe  éround  plan  bas  tbe  Spanisb  churcb  ecbeme  cf  t 
tbe  biéh  Peneissance  in  its  bi^hest  developiient  as  en  enclos- 
60  recteBéle,44S.9  x  213.^5  ft.,  of  tbree  aisles  with  cbapels 
around  it  between  tbe  buttresses.   Tne  structure  supports  on 
Hiâssive  piers  covered  by  Corintbian  pilasters  s   ereet  nisin  d 
dôme,  two  side  dômes  over  tbe  middle  aisle,  and  four  low  donn- 
es over  eacb  side  aisle.  (On  tbe  transverse  axes  lying  betwe- 
en tbe  Biiddle  dômes).  Tbe  angles  are  accentec  by  four  towers, 
but  one  of  wbicb  wes  complétée  at  a  later  tiaoe,  Tbe  effect 
CH  tbe  extcrior  lacks  ail  organic  developœent.  (Pic.  41).  Tbe 
interior  received  after  1753  by  Rodriguez  a  facinp  in  Roaan^^ 
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Clessistic  forœs.  (Bage   66;  ^^ig.  49). 

Witi)  the  eppearence  of  José  Crjurri^uere  (page  43)  coœffieDced 
the  feest  period  of  Spamsii  Sarooco  ert,   Bie  firet  work  is  t 
the  toiier  6f  the  late  Sothic  Côtbedrel  et  Saleaienca,  io  tbe 
sacrÎBty  cf  ubicl)  be   ceubined  in  a   very  confusing  ney  tbe  6o- 
tbic.  fhe   BtôrtiDg  poict  of  oïë   iiigh  artistic  fai»e  ie  formed 
by  tbe  catefalqee  ©f  otteen  îarie  louise  of  Bourbon  designed 
by  faiffi.  (Id  March,  1689).   Tbie  catefelque  .h&â   for  Spanieb 
Sarocco  art  tbe  same  iœporteBce  es  Bernini'B  bigb  àlter  ie  S. 
fêter 's  cburch  et  Borne   for  tbe  Italien  (page  6).   Aceordlng 
to  tbe  design  remainiBg  it  nae  coûstructed  in  the  arcbitectw^ 
re  of  tbe  triiampbal  arcb  ulth  an  arcb  between  piers  witb  fla- 
nking  double  ccloffins  and  witb  a  niche  above  it,  tbe  very  high 
frameiïork  being  loaded  end  hong  over  end  over  again  witb  déc- 
orative wcrk.  (Figure  decoratioB,  draperies,  flags,  wreaths 
nef  leaves  and  cf  fruits,  Baroeco  cartouches  and  orDaments,  e 
eableins  ©f  deatb  etc.).   |or  Boaerous  portais  and  al  tare  tbie 
design  becaœe  e  direct  œodel.  ©barriguera's  principal  wcrk 
is  tbe  City  bail  at  S&lamanca,  a  str^ctore  entlrely  deaigiaed 
and  also  apparently  erected  by  nim,  nbose  centre  of  ^ravity 
lies  exclusively  in  the  façade,  wbile  the  grourd  plan  was  ev- 
idently  treated  ouite  superf icielly .   Tne  massive  three  stery 
façade  bas  five  axes.   Only  tbe  two  outer  ones  are  fi*enked  by 
Goœpoeite  half  coluirms  (indeed  T?ittj  référence  te  tbe  original- 
ly  progected  but  never  executed  tower-like  angle  structure^) . 
Oo  the  Hïiddle  portion  containing  the  three  inner  axes,  tbe  p 
piers  in  tbe  lower  and  second  stories  are  subdivided  Ji^s  Ja^rr- 
on  vertical  4UB£JectioQs,  an  tiie  upper:  ose  by   berses.  fhe   gr- 
eQBâ  story  opens  hy.fir&r^wiehms,   tbat  on  tbe  aiddle  axis  be- 
ing about  one  half  wider  tban  tbe  others,  therefore  terminât- 
ing  in  a  depressed  arcb.  Â   baleetrade  with  statues  and  gable 
tutret  over  the  aiddle  epace  as  e  bell  torret  crowns  the  toc 
ricbly  treated  façade. 

AiBong  Cfearriguera's  pupils  is  Narciso  Toffie,  likewise  a  pure- 
ly  décorative  creetor,  bas  been  made  known  especielly  by  his 
portai  cf  tbe  university  in  Valladolid  (coaioleted  1715;  B'ié. 
42),  and  Pedro  Ribera,  who  surpassed  bis  aaster  in  regard  to 
caprieious  overloading  of  forme  by  bis  extraordinarjly  osten- 
tations façade  for  the  Hospital  Provincial,  now  Rospital  of 
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Wadirid  (after  1622),  wbich  is  œost  strikiBgly  ctoarscterized 

by  tfee  Cburriéueresqtie  style.  (?ig.  35).  ©b  tbe  pelace  (case) 
of  Marques  de  Dos  Aeues  Id  Velencis  (Fié.  43),  erected  1740- 
1745  after  tbe  deslen  of  the  oeiEter  Povire,  be  ebowe  e  «ore 
picturesqiae  conceoticD,  inclined  towerd  tbe  soutb  6erœaD  Roc- 
oco.  Tbe  latest,  in  tbe  airiffiatiori  cf  surfaces  and  members  a 
find  tbe  breaking  cf  Unes  éoicé  to  tfee  extreoie  stage  of  tbe 
style,  is  visible  iB  tbe  sacristy  ©f  eartuja  in  Sraneda,  a  s 
sœall  bail  cborcb  decoreted  by  tbe  lay  brotber  Prancisco  Man- 
uel Vesquez  in  1727-1760.  (ffig.  44).     Bere  even  tbe  shafts  of 
tbe  piers  are  covered  by  curved  œouldings,  tbat  roll  ep  in  v 
volutes  and  are  beset  ,toy  otber  beavy  ornamental  iceffibers  beap- 
ed  on  eecb  otber,  Tbe  ornaffientation  b^ira^B  Indian-Mexican 
ififlueDces  foetered  in  tbe  Soatb  by  tbe  coiuisercial  relations 
witb  tbe  colonies,  and  it  surpasses  in  Barocco  overlosding 
ail  tbat  tbe  otber  western  art  can  offer  anywbere. 

Tbe  iesuits  completed  tbeir  œost  iniportant  arcbitecturel 
undertaking  in  tbe  deauit  Collège  established  on  tbe  birtb- 
place  of  tbe  founder  of  tbe  Grder  in  Dcyola  (begun  1669,  rou- 
gbly  ccrrpleted  17g8),  for  wbich  an  Italien  siester,  Sarlc  gcn- 
tana,  fornisbed  tbe  design.  îbe  plan  bas  tbe  foriri  of  an  ent- 
irely  syaiirietrical  fend  very  wide  rectangle  witb  three  internai 
courts,  of  wbicb  tbe  middle  one  is  arranged  on  tbe  main  axis 
bebind  tbe  cburch.  Tbe  churcb  is  treated  as  a  circuler  doiued 
interior,  arcund  wnicb  entends  e  concentric  outer  aisle  (fié, 
36).  Tbe  ôruffi  and  tbe  dôme  are  supported  by  eâgbt  œassive 
piers.  Before  tbe  eatrance  lies  tbe  oortico  opening  by  tbree 
round  arcbes  end  projecting  froff  tbe  façade,  (gig.  31).  Opp- 
osite it  stands  tbe  bigb  altar  in  a  niche  in  tbe  external  wa- 
11.  îbe  entire  interior  is  covered  c.y   cclored  marbles  and  j 
,iasper. 

Dnder  tbe  gourbons,  f'ilippo  Juvere  (page  38),  wborfi  Pbilip  V 
bad  celled  te  êcein,  etteined  a  position  dcminating  tbe  court 
arcbitecture  of  Spain.  By  bim  is  tbe  design  for  a  new  end  a 
magnificent  loyal  palace  at  Wadrid.  Tbe  éround  plan  exbibits 
8  rectangle  forcned  by  four  wings,  i«bicb  enclose  a  square  pier 
court.  Juvara  died  in  1735,  even  befcre  tbe  ocoupation  of  t 
tbe  Duiiamg.   Bis  dupiI  and  succeseor  was  Giovanni  Battisia 
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Saccheti,  likewise  an   Italien  born  in  Turin  (died  1769),  «ohe~ 
red  te  xte   plans  cf  Juvere,  evea  if  te   reduced  tbe  diaieBsicns 
soffiewhat  (to  374.0  x  393.7  ft.).   In  tne  year  1737  ttoe  build- 
ing wâs  coffiffleDced.   On  tije  principal  axis  lies  in  the   ground 
story  a  wide  but  sballow  entrance  hall,  behina  being  tbe  pro~ 
per  vestibule,  on  tfce  rigiit  oi  tbis  the  main  stairway  in  tbr- 
ee  branches,  utocae  plan  ano  treatment  recall  Œuch  in  Dalace 
Ûasertô  (page  39;  ffig.  14).   In  the  opper  story  one  passes  f 
from  the  main  stairway  first  into  the  antercom  ©f  the  halbar- 
diers  located  CTer  the  vestibule,  and  then  into  the  érest  co- 
lomnar  hall.   Sesides  the  anterooin  of  the  nalberdiers  in  the 
front  winé  (over  the  ectraace  hall)  lies  the  tbrone  hall.  Ad- 
-jjoining  thèse  principal  rcoms  are  arranged  the  livicg  and  ge- 
est  epartHientB.  prom  the  vestibule  one  directly  enters  the 
court  porticos.   In  the  rear  win§  the  palace  cûapel  is  placed 
on  the  œain  axis.  The  façades  folios»  the  systeai  previcusly 
developed  iir  Italy: —  rusticated  j^rcund  story  (the  ashlare 
with  continuous  horizontal  joints  and  without  visible  end  jo- 
ints), above  this  being  a  colossal  Doric  oilaster  order  with 
massive  main  cornice  and  a  crowniné  balustrade.  Only  en  tbe 
aioderately  projecting  angle  portions  and  the  very  slightly  d 
projecting  middle  part  are  employed  Rofflan  fluted  half  ccloiuns. 
(Fig.  45).   In  the  internai  decoraticn  Prench  art  won  hère  a 
deteriDiiiing  influence.  Shinese  «otives  lere  soon  maxéd  with 
the  soœewhet  clarified  Barocco  forms,  and  thus  was  aise  devel- 
oped in  Spein  a  sort  of  Rococo,  even  if  not  in  the  same  grace- 
ful  perfection  as  in  France.   The  forms  are  dryer,  appear  «©- 
re  as  if  collected  tcgether  and  not  as  if  done  at  ©ne  tiiie, 
as  in  the  Prench  Rococo.  (?ig.  46).   But  otherwise  the  icter- 
ior  of  the  Boyal  palace  is  richly  ano  snlendidly  iquipped. 
^roiTi  1749  onward  Ventura  Fodriguez  had  the  auperintendence  of 
the  construction.   It  was  oooupied  in  the  year  1764.   Saccfee- 
ti  also  erected  in  1739  the  garéeé  façade  of  the  Royal  palace 
of  Ildefonso  (Pig.  38),  designed  by  Juvara  entirely  in  the  s 
spirit  of  the  late  Roajan-Classistic  Sarocco.   fhe  gênerai  ae- 
sign  was  by  Teodoro  Ardeians,  wbo  was  born  in  1664  at  Madrid 
as  the  son  of  a  Gersian  belonging  to  the  king's  lifegnards,  a 
and  he  later  enj©yed  auch  hii^b  esteesi  also  as  a  painter,  as 
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well  as  an  arcbitect  and  tbe  bij^best  architectural  officiai 
of  tbe  country.   Tbe  buildieg  wee  begun  in   1721.   It  bas  its 
greatest  estent  in  deotb  and  not  in  breadth.   Tbe  cucleus  of 
tbe  building  encloses  a  pier  court  on  ail  sides.   iefore  tce 
main  façade  lie  parallel  to  tbe  principal  axis  two  winés  witb 
angle  pavil:4ê«i,  a  court  of  bonor  with  open  front  left  betwe- 
en  tbeffi.   Tbe  palace  eburcfi  is  added  on  tbe  transverse  axis 
paesing  tbrougb  tbe  middle  of  tbe  pier  court.   ïbe  great  dou- 
ble stairivay  in  tbree  fligbts  lies  on  tbe  main  axis  at  tbe  r 
rear  façade.  In  tbe  architectural  treatment  are  cooibined  in- 
fluences of  tbe  Kansard  ecbool  witb  Cburrigueresoue  foras  of 
détails.   'ïbe  profiles  exbibit  tbe  peculiarities  of  tbe  art 
style  of  BorroDDiBi.  Tbe  middle  building  of  tbe  garden  façade 
(B^ig,  38)  vas  designed  by  «iuvara  but  erected  tbree  years  aft- 
er  bis  oeatb  by  Saccbetti,  aad  is  entirely  in  tbe  cbaracter 
of  RoBian-Classistic  Barocco  cf  tbe  Italien  sebcol  of  ffontana 
and  Juvara.  T-he   colossal  park  is  grand.   Its  plan  perisits 
tbe  récognition  of  tbe  grand  lines  of  Prench  garden  architec- 
ture of  that  tiaje,  yet  witb  a  strofiger  predooiinance  ©f  nature. 
Tbe  palace  of  Ildefonso,  tbe  favorite  résidence  of  Pbilip  V, 
CâD  be  co«pared  witb  Versailles  only  En  regard  to  tbe  garde» 
design.   Tbe  extensive  palace  in  Aranjuez,  newly  built  èd  Ibe 
Ai te  of  tbe  old  structure  burneo  in  1665,  erected  in  1726-1752 
for  ibicb  tbe  court  arcbitect  P.  0.  Idogro  end  efter  bis  dea- 
th,  Teodoro  irdenians  furnisbed  tbe  plans,  by  tbe  royal  coffimand 
received  entirely  tbe  architecture  oi  tbe  severe  French  art 
of  Bl©ndel*8  tendency. 

The  cburcb  architecture  of  tbis  time  produced  its  biehest 
workiin  tbe  new  cathedral  at  Gadiz,  begun  1720  but  first  ded- 
icated  in  1838.   It  is  a  basilican  design  planned  by  Vicente 
Acero  (died  1722),  consisting  of  a  tbree  aisled  nave  180.5  ft 
long,  but  only  coniposedrof  tbtee  narrow  bays  and  extended  by 
side  chapels,  a  transverse  eisle  witb  tne  width  of  tbe  middle 
aisle  projecting  in  apses  from  tbe  side  walls,  aod  an  adjoin- 
iné  central  choir  builomê.   Tbis  is  arranged  on  live  sides 
of  a  réguler  cctagon,  witb  a  wider  opening  of  tbe  central  ro- 
om  to  tbe  aiiddle  aisle,  and  witb  choir  sisle  end  a  circle  of 
chapels  as  a  continuation  cf  tbe  side  aisles  end  chapels  of 
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the  nave  eysteai.   Tbe  totôl  length  smounte  te  374.0  tt.  The 
façade  is  feriBecI  of  e  œiddle  baildiu^  with  e  éreat  seœieircu- 
lar  terminal  niche  end  triaceolar  pediment  with  twc  low  anéle 
tower-B,  round  below  and  polygonal  efeove.   Above  tfae  crcssicé 
riees  a  principal  doiae,  and  in  the   choir  over  the  hiçh  elter 
treeted  as  e  circuler  teiEDle  is  e  subordinate  dôme.   The  pré- 
férence for  curves  in  the  ground  plan,  the  diagonal  position 
of  tki€  projectioDs  fron  the  piers  treated  as  three*Quarter 
coluffifis,  the  heaping  of  tbe  menbers  anà   the  ornaBiental  accès- 
séries  allow  the  recoénition  ef  the  Chorrigceresoiie  ^asal  id- 
eas,  even  if  also  otberwise  the  détail  forms  are  designed  ra- 
ther  severely  in  the  classicel  sensé.   Acero  also  desiéned 
the  façade  of  the  catbedral  et  Malaga  (begun  1724;  voloœe  2, 
page  248),  distingïiished  by  its  rich  colomar  architecture. 
On  tbis  in  eacb  story  as  well  es  at  the  corners  of  the  square 
ilanking  towers  275,6  ft,  higb,  as  well  es  on  tbe  piers  of  t 
the  recessed  ehurch  façade  in  tuo  stories  and  subdivided  in 
three  parts,  are  pairs  cf  fluted  eoluBins  on  high  pedestels  f 
farnished  with  broken  entabletwres.  fhe  show  pièce  of  the  ex- 
ternal  church  architectore  of  the  Soanish  Rarocco  style  is  t 
the  fecade  built  by  Jaime  Bort,  en  ecciimôted  Hollenôer,  for 
the  cathedrsl  of  iVlurcis,  detiné  from  tne  ©iddle  eges,  on  whi- 
cb  the  clertty  of  î^etherlandisb  ert  is  cosibined  with  the  free- 
dorri  of  the  art  of  Borroœini,  and  the  ostentation  of  the  Chur- 
rig«eresque  style  into  a  splendid  and  certeinly  porèly  ornem- 
ental show  pièce.  (Pig.  48).   In  the  first  works  cf  tbe  aiucb 
employed  Ventura  Rodriguez  (page  47),  whc  llke  scarcely  any 
ctèer  Spanish  arcbitect  eajoyed  the  confiidence  ci  tbe  court 
end  elso  oi  the  people,  dsting  froai  about  tbe  iiiddle  of  the 
IS  tb  eentury,  tbe  gerocco  architectural  snirit  still  influen- 
cée the  treatffient  cf  tne  interior,  tbe  picturesoue  tendency 
end  tbe  aioderete  subdivision,  wnile  tne  terni  expression  nelô 
itself  efar  fro»  tbe  Cburriéueresoue  ireeccai.   At  tce  cnurch 
cf  S.  Marcos  in  felearia  built  by  hia  i».  1749-1753,  tne  Cilan  le 
composeo  oi  iour  ellipses,  wnose  séquence  produces  t   etrcng 
enùancement  ci  tne  impression  -cf  the  interior  toward  tne  thi- 
rd  and  largest  ellipse  fcrmme  e  doiced  rocofi.   In  tbe  interior 
suboivided  by  e  coicssal  SciTiposite  order  cf  pilasters  predom- 
mate  Classistic  forms.   imiter  tbe  conrpletion  of  tbis  church 
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the  lester  devoted  hiinseli  to  tbe   Vitruvieu-Eoffiac  teDdeocy. 
ïbis  guiaed  bim  iu  tbe  CGOstructloQ  of  tfle  cetbedral  of  liaes- 
%te   SeBora  ôel   Piler  et  Saragosse  (pege  49)  underteken  in  tbe 
year  1753,  ifeose  internel  arcbitecture  (exceptiï3g  that  ci  tbe 
cbapel  of  grâce  bwilt  i»  tbe  middle  sisle,  wbere-jiitb  «11  se- 
verity  in  tbe  profiles  be  could  DOt  entirely  avoid  Barooco  o 
OBtentetiofl),  be  restored  in  expressed  Roman-Classistic  forais 
(Fig,  49).  Be   likewise  built  tbe  siegle  coœpleted  tower  at 
tbe  soutbwest  ec^le  cf  tbe  cburcb;  while  retainiEé,  tbe  old  p 
plajQs.   fer  bis  leter  cburcb  buildiogs  Rodrigue^^  preferred 
tbe  cectrel  plac.   To  a  créât  Dumber  of  œediaevel  cburcbes 
fie  gave  oevs  façades.   Among  tbese  is  that  cf  tbe  catbedral  cf 
Pemplona  (ccmpleted  1783)  cbaracteristic  fer  tbe  style  of  bis 
later  tiœe  by  tbe  picturesque  treatment,  end  by  tbe  meaibers 
kept  iD  severe  and  beavy  foriEs.  Tbe  maBter  bere  completed  t 
tbe  cld  desigD  by  a   cburcb  wall  croifned  by  a  triBEgular  pedi- 
méat  aiad  statues.  He  placed  oefcre  its  angles  square  tcwers 
not  projecting  beyond  tbe  side  ivalls,  between  tbese  being  a 
corridor-like  portico  witb  projecting  oortico  of  four  ccluiiins 
and  a  parsoet  balustrade  over  its  recesses.   Tbe  mouldings  re- 
cell  tbose  given  fey  Serrera  tbe  Elder  to  bis  cburcb  façade  of 
xbe  Escurial.  (Volume  2,  iig.  S85)). 

îbe  Plate  style  acpears  in  its  fora  world ,  entirely  supplan- 
ting  ail  otber  ornaaientôl  work  as  pure  end  refined  in  tbe  in- 
terior  of  tbe  cburcb  of  S.  Francisco  in  Santiago  de  Composte- 
Ile  built  by  Simcn  Kodriéuez.   Bere  tbe  capitale  are  transfcr- 
med  intc  Plate  drapery  like  consoles.  (Pig.  40).   îbe  cbief 
work  cf  tbe  Plate  style  is  by  @ssfi8  y  Novoa  (died  1751),  tbe 
façade  of  tbe  catbedral  in   Santiago  de  compostella  built  eft- 
er  1736.  (Pié.  50).  It  ccQsists  of  a  lofty  nriddle  building 
crowned  by  s   pediment  and  two  lower  wings,  bebind  wbich  on  P 
BoBianesûue  substructures  two  massive  towers  rise  to  a  beigbt 
of  229.7  It.   In  tce  eeneral  appeerence  is  combined  tbe  expr- 
essed vertical  tendency  of  tbe  Gotbic  witb  tbe  ground  princi- 
ples  of  Beroccû  architecture  and  its  luxuriant  wealtb  of  for- 
ffis  in  tbe  happiest  ffianner.   Tbe  striking  developmeut  m  ceie- 
fit,  tbe  great  enjoyoaent  in  tbe  treatœect  cf  tbe  peoiBients  by 
curves,  volute  and  obelisk  terminetions,  witn  œajay  œotives 
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irofli  tbe  Bortbern  overlsid  orcament,  tiDat  is  hère  tranef oriEeci 
iDto  Plate  work,  permit  recogifition  cf  a  strong  infloeDce  of 
tbe  Nettoerlandisb  late  ReBaissaBce  and  of  tlae  Belgian  Barooco. 
The  Plate  style  asaintained  itself  in  tàe  domain  rulea  by  it, 
owicg  te  its  architectural  teodeDcy  allied  to  the  Classistic 
coDceptioB  cf  art,  in  soŒe  saaller  works  for  cearly  tbree  de- 

--cades  beyocd  the  tiœe,  at  «hich  ifî  tbe  otber  parts  cf  the  co- 
untry  tbe  Barocco  style  bad  alreedy  been  Gvercowe. 

PORTUGAL.   Under  tbe  strong  pressure  for  extension  by  Phil- 
ip II  oi  Spain,  Portugal  lost  its  independence  from  the  Hap8- 
burgs  in  t§80,  but  this  was  again  recovered  in  lôôS  in  consé- 
quence of  the  «eakening  cf  the  Spanisii  state.   But  Portugal 
never  more  succeeded  in  an  indepenéent  developaent  in  art. The 
great  bospital  in  Braga  (about  1650)  with  the  cburch  façade 
flanked  by  two  towers  still  reoiained  witbin  relatively  oiuiet 
end  clear  foras,  whicb  fref^eently  recall  tbe  south  gerœan  ea- 
rly  iarooco.  The  palace  there  on  the  contrary  bears  a  very 
luxuriant  ornaeentation,  and  likewise  tbe  bouse  of  tbe  Wexic- 
an  (Pig.  51),  wbose  beavy  expression  of  form  was  strongly  in- 
fluenced  by  tbe  gelgian  Barocco.   The  principal  wcrk  of  the 
Portuguese  Baroccc  style  is  the  Royal  calace  witu  tbe  monast- 
ery  at  Mafra,  a  colossal  structure  with  the  saœe  purpose  as 
tbe  Èscurial  in  âpain  (volume  2,  page  243),  yet  planned  in 
still  greater  dimensions  that  tbat,  as  a  rectangle  725.1  x 
523,5  ft.  with  nine  courts.   The  angles  are  eccented  by  stron- 
gly projecting  paviliéns  with  ogee  curved  domical  roofs;  tbe 
ffliddle  of  tbe  principal  façade  (Pig.  58)  is  o  cupied  oy  the 
picfely  subdivided  cburch  façade  with  two  towers,  behind  which 
rises  tbe  cburch  doae  elevated  on  a  high  druffl.   In  spite  of 
its  magnitude  end  the  inifflense  expendii,ure,  mder  which  the  s 
sBîsll  Gountry  became  poor,  this  building  can  raise  no  questi- 
on of  artistic  importance.   As  architect  is  named  a  Gerfloan, 
Joflann  iriedricn  i^udovici  from  Regensbure.   Juvara  frcm  Turin 
erected  in  feisbon  in  the  years  1731-1734  the  Royal  Dalace  of 

^■^  Ayuda  and  the  J^atriarchal  cburch  in  the  style  oi  the  Classis- 
tic Italien  garooco.   About  tbe  aaiddle  of  the  18  th  century, 
there  also  came  into  use  in  Portugal  as  mto  the  adjacent  co- 
untry  tbe  severe  Classicisi»  with  its  intentional  contrast  to 
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the  Sarooco,  its  tastelees  and  rigid  ccrrectness. 

à.   Architecture  ic  tiie  Perioo  of  ttoe   Barocco  end 
fiococo  Styles  in  Krance. 

I,   Historical  Pevelopinent.  and  Style. 

The  political  advance  made  by  tbe  ïrencn  etate  after  i^ranc- 
is  I,  and  tbat  las  re^ained  in  tbe  entire  16  tb  end  17  tb  cen- 
turies, fiad  as  a  resuit  a  éraduel  transfer  to  frsnce  of  tbe 
political  centre  cf  gravity.   Also  in  tbis  country  bad  tbe  re- 
foroiation  develoced  violent  strife  and  blcody  wars  tbrougb  t 
the  activity  oi  tne  Huéuenots,  irom  wbicn  Gôtbolicism  caroe  o 
out  victorious,  indeed  witbcut  suoceeding  in  completely  over- 
pcwering  Protesiantisi».   8y  tbe  edict  ;cf  Nantes  (1598)  en  tbe 
one  band  tbe  Catbolic  faitb  was  declared  te  tbe  tbe  religion 
of  tbe  8tate,  and  en  tbe  other  Protestantisœ  wes  publicly  re- 
cojKnized  as  a  religious  association.   As  in  Italy  aad  Belglum 
tbe  churcb  also  in  irance  zealously  cared  for  its  internai 
défense  and  strengtb.   îce  abundant  eoclesi&stical  activity 
developed  Dy  tbe  counterreformation  urgently  fostered  ite  re- 
lations to  tbe  intellectusl  and  social  life  of  tbe  nation.It 
was  cbiefly  tbe  traesBiitter  of  the  intellectual  and  artietic 
impulses  ppocôediBg  froiri  ïtaly.   feut  tbe  Huguenots  likewise 
were  not  inferior  in  activity  te  tbe  state  cnurcr)  in  tbe  pro- 
vinces dominated  by  tbem,   Tbey  bad  found  tbeir  adhérents  in 
the  citizen  class  in  tbe  cities  and  sbowed  thesiselves  as  act- 
uel représentatives  of  a  œore  intelligent  and  expressed  con- 
ception of  tbe  national  life  and  art.   In  the  Netberlands  tbe 
opposition  led  te  an  entire  séparation.   In  F'rance  tb€  great- 
ly  strengthened  kingéeiB  forsied  tbe  power,  tbat  dominated  and 
coiDprised  ail  tendeccies;  it  drewrCetholice  as  well  as  Bugue- 
BOts  intc  its  service.   The  opinions  expressed  by  thèse  part- 
ly  resulted  in  independent  créations?  beside  eaeh  other,  part- 
ly  alternately  influenced  eaclirother,  and  partly  cosibined  in 
a  common  ireely  cbosen  work. 

By  tne  internai  conditions  of  the  French  state  was  required, 
not  only  fch€  bighest  development  of  ail  perscns  at  command, 
but  also  tbeir  harnionious  working  togetber  as  mucb  es  possible. 
Richelieu's  administration  (pa^e  61)  bad  as  a  resuit  a  Mènerai 
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ceDtrslizatiGiî  oi  tbe  power  of  tfie  atate  and  of  ail  public  1 
life,  froœ  whieh  tce  capital  Paris  derived  tbe  ^reatest  bene- 
fit.   It  became  tDe  ceotre  aad  etarting  pcict  of  ail  tbe  int- 
ellectuel and  ertistic  lotereste  cf  France,  a  city  filled  wi- 
tb  a  splefidid  life  end  witb  great  «ims.   Tbe  tense  Bationel 
feeliiîg  ppessed  toward  iEdependent  ectivity,  for  freedoïc  froBs 
IteliaD  tutelage  ie  qwestions  cf  cultore  and  of  intellect,  f 
for  iEdepecient  apprecietioB  of  tbe  antique  aise  native  on 
?rencb  scil,  and  of  tbe  laws  cf  art  transaiitted  by  it.   At  t 
tbe  same  tiine  tbe  kinédom  developed  into  an  unlimited  royal 
power.   Tbe  inclinations  cf  tbe  sbsolute  œonarcb  were  devoted 
to  an  eiternelly  œost  iœpressive  personif ication  of  tbe  mona- 
rcbical  principle,   iy  tbe  nationally  proud  end  vainglorious 
frencb  people  tbe  ostentatious  develocaient  of  court  life  rou- 
nd support  and  public  approval.   Tbus  in  tbe  internai  and  ex- 
ternal  conditions,  france  found  ail  bases  and  iœpellxBg  forc- 
es for  an  indeed  divided,  yet  by  ite  entire  nature  free,  nat- 
ional and  ffiagnificent  évolution  of  art. 

In  8  still  higher  degree  tban  in  tbe  period  of  tbe  Renaiss- 
ance did  art  tben  receive  an  exoressed  courtly  cbaracter.  Its 
entire  development  was  connected  witn  reigns  of  tbe  différent 
ffionarcbs  and  witb  tne  activity  of  tbe  artiste  preferred  by  t 
tfiem.   At  tbe  tiaie  when  Ricbelieu  coiriHienced  bis  epocb-œakine 
lâbors  as  a  statesman  (1624)  until  tbe  Biajority  of  Louis  XIV 
(lôôl),  was  coiDpleteo  tbe  transition  iron  tbe  late  Penaissan- 
ce  to  tbe  B^rocco.   Wben  tbe  king  grasped  tbe  reins  of  gover- 
nment,  to  become  bis  own  roinister  and  even  to  éuide  tbe  fate 
of  tbe  country,  tbe  Prencr  Barocco  style  set  in  in  full  force, 
ynder  bis  long  reign  tbis  developed  into  a  spécifie  national 
art  style.   During  tbe  Kegency  (1715-1723)  tbe  Berocco  style 
tben  fli&tured  intc  a  very  interestiné  transition  staée  to  tbe 
lest  eppearance  of  tbe  style  developed  iroff  tbe  late  tîenaiss- 
ence,  the  Bococo.  * 

*  Ihe  name    'Hococo"    ië   derived   frcm    "rocail  le" ,-\a8hêtl    or 
grotte   work,    whieh    playe   a   great    part    in    the   new  world   of   fo- 
rm,      It    18   gênerai  li/   common    in   $€rmany.      The    French  neme    th» 
différent    phases    of    the   st^le,    as    in    the   Renaissance,    after 
the   names   cf    their    kings,    (Volume   5,  page   24^). 
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Thus  we  bave  to  distinguish  four  style  phases  in  the  period 
cf  tbe  Bârooco  snd  the  Rococo  in   Prence. 

1.  TJûe  early  Baroocc  (style  of  Lcuis  XIII"),  whicb  still 
prevsiled  ia  tbe  minority  Gf  Lcuis  XIV,  thus  fallïDé  in  the 
time  from  1625-1643, 

8.   The  developed  Barocco  ("style  of  Louis  ÏÎV")  frooi  1643- 
1715. 

S.   The  esrly  Recoco  ("style  of  the  Reeency'')  froœ  1715-1723, 
whose  style  colorin^  however  continued  to  ebout  1735. 

4.  îhe  Qevelmmm   fi^oceco  ("style  of  Louis  XV")  froû.  1723  ( 
(or  1735)  te  17SG. 

We  shall  see  in  tbe  fcllowing,  tbat  the  eppelletions  of  "Ba- 
rocco"  asd  "Rococo*",  in  apolication  to  t,he  art  styles  ic  tûe 
respective  Épochs  are  not  generally  correct,  that  rather  the 
ertistî  working  beside  each  other  went  différent  ways,  corres- 
Donding  to  the  pefore  Bsentioned  diversity  ©f  their  views  and 
tbe  inequalities  of  the  court  influence,  snd  in  part  oursued 
entirely  opposed  aims.   In  eeneral  naay  be  distin^uished  three 
principal  tendencies.  One  is  that  tf  the  lôroper  Barocco  mas- 
ters.  Thèse  willingly  adopt  the  influences  proceediné  irom 
Itfily  and  work  them  over  in  the  national  sensé.   The  ottoers 
are  rather  theorists,  classicists,  adhérents  of  e  severe  aca- 
deuiÊc  conception  of  art  and  cf  its  crobleiBS.   The  third  occu- 
pies  a  position  between  the  two,  is   incliced  sometimes  niore 
to  one  or  the  other  side,  ot  it  décides,  as  finally  becaae  t 
the  éeneral  rule,  for  a  severe  ciassistic  style  in  the  exter- 
nal  architecture,  and  in  tne  internai  for  a  free  conception 
of  art  in  the  sensé  of  the  flourishing  Barocco  or  Rococo. 
Hence  in  considering  the  species  of  styles,  we  ehall  also  so- 
metiffies  mention  the  leading  œasters,  who  are  te  be  reéerded 
as  their  principal  représentatives. 

Tne  early  êarocco  style  was  introduced  Dy  Jacques  Lemercier 
(Le  iercier,  1585-1654),  a  puoil  of  Salonson  Debrosse  (voluoie 
2,  Dage  2ô4),  the  erchitects  favored  by  îîicfielieu.  iiewercier 
wes  in  Italy  lor  severel  years,  tnere  became  acouainted  with 
the  art  style  of  the  Barocco,  which  ne  wiliinÉly  adopted,  but 
éradually  clerified  it  in  the  sensé  of  the  Prench  spirit.  T 
The  conditions  were  indeed  in  France  différent  froir/  thcse  in 
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Italy.   Tue  court  life  produced  peculiar  and  cew  requireaients, 
wbieh  were  f irst  to  be  cousidered  in  palace  architecture.   In- 
steed  of  tbe  Itaiian  palace,  iirand  in  itself,  vain/^loricus, 
but  quite  incoDvenieDt  in  tbe  arrangeffiect  and  treatment  of  t 
tbe  proper  living  apartnents,  were  reooired  first  of  ail  hab- 
itableness  and  coiefort.   In  Italy  public,  social  and  faœily 
life  was  chiefly  epent  on  tbe  i^reat  squares,  in  tbe  streets, 
tfie  loggias  and  tbe  courts;  but  in  Paris  already  on  account 
of  tbe  cliBiate,  it  was  developed  in  tJae  salons  and  tbe  aiore 
private  rooms  of  tbe  family  résidence.   Assemblages  were  ind- 
eed  aot  rejected.   'ïbe  absolute  œonarcby  and  great  nobles  em- 
uleticg  it  ratber  demanded  tbe  develoDment  of  external  magnif- 
icence as  well,  and  perbaps  more  than  in  Italy.   But  less  was 
required  for  tbe  street  view  tben  for  tbe  rooms,  in  wbich  tbe 
courtly  and  social  life  passed.   Tbe  ffrench  cbeteau  oiust  tbere- 
lore  afford  a  very  impressive  and  convenient  baoitetion  accor- 
ding  to  tbe  auaiber,  tbe  dimensions,  and  kèe  séquence  of  tbe 
social  and  living  roocas,  and  in  regard  to  the  tasteful  arran- 
gement of  tbe  small  rooms  and  tbe  corridors  for  tbe  bousekeep- 
ing  ând  tbe  servants,  fcr^  tbe v  manne r  in  ishicb  tbese  were  to 
De  ôttained,  tfie  wife,  who  at  tnat  tiœe  clsyeô  e  ereet  oart 
not  only  in  society  and  pclitice  but  also  in  tbe  art  require- 
ffients,  bad  a  determining  influence  accordme  to  tradition. 
It  is  steted  that  queen  Maria  sent  ber  own  architect  te  tbe 
talented  Marquise  de  Rambouillet,  well  known  for  ber  gcod  in- 
flueDCe  on  famous  couFtryœen,  wbose  œansion  (Hôtel  d'O)  pass- 
ée for  tbe  idéal  ©f  habitable  and  comfcrtable  arrangeiiaent. 
In  this  oocurred  tbe  arrengeiBent,  wbere  the  grand  stairway 
was  transferred  from  the  widdle  axis  to  tbe  side  of  the  entr- 
ance  hall  in  crder  to  oDtain  an  unbrcken  séries  of  r.coBos  on 
tbe  garden  fecade,   The  diœensions  of  tbe  rcoms  varied  with 
tbeir  purpcses.   i'or  tbe  more  intiinate  affaire  were  orovided 
sffialler  rooms.   The  œarquise  haû  olaced  tce  d;cors  beside  tbe 
Windows  en  a  continuous  axis,   Wcen  abcut  the  middle  of  the 
17  th  century  the  famous  lady  was  frequently  confined  te  her 
bed  in  conséquence  of  illness,  she  caused  the  oed  in  her  sle- 
epiné  room  to  be  enclosed  by  a  balustrade  as  a  screen,  and 
thencefcrtb  received  there  tbe  visite  of  her  more  intiniate 


iriends.   the  example  givcD  by  ber  found  imitetion.   Tbe  sle- 
eping  cfeaœber  witft  tbe  state  bed  becaœe  tbe  favorite  apartine- 
Dt  of  tne  trench  château.  (B'ié.  83).   Also  ic  Gtber  matters 
tbe  trestœeDt  of  tbe  ^rouDd  pian  of  tDe  fciotel  d'C  as  a  model 
lûflucDced  tbe  royal  buildings. 

Tbe  bigber  and  lower  ûobility  adooteq  tbe  court  forms,      It 
no  lonéer  personified  tbe  iadependent  cùivalry,  treined  ira  m 
miXitary  service,  but  ac  inèellectual  end  intellectualistic 
Society  of  tbe  seloDS,  tbat  busied  itself  nitb  politics,  sci- 
ence aod  art,  and  pleased  itself  by  tbe  care  of  tbe  person, 
court  étiquette  and  bigb  iife.   To  externalities  aiad  tbe  cou- 
rt cérémonial  was  devoted  tDe  greetest  attection.   It  was  re- 
garded  and  treated  almost  as  a  separete  and  important  science. 
As  in  everytciûg  else,  so  also  in  tbe  plans  of  tbe  resideeces 
of  tbe  nobles  and  even  in  tbe  mansion  of  tbe  well  to  do  priv- 
ate  citizen  was  deteBœinative  tbe  model  éiven  by  tbe  court. 

By  Louis  ji»evau  (Le  Vau,  lôl2-16/'0)  and  Pierre  Lemuet  (1591- 
1Ô69)  followed  a  typical  developHient  oi  tbe  ground  plan  of  t 
tbe  City  «lanséon  (botel);   tûe  latter  laio  down  tbe  requireiE- 
ents  relatine  to  it  in  a  stafidaro  work  publisbed  in  1647.  à 
^ccording  to  lijis  tèe*eeiléiaés  for  tbe  résidence,  if  possiP- 
le,  sfiould  not  ce  erected  directly  on  tbe  street,  but  snouid 
be  separated  from  it  by  a  lorecourt.   In  tbe  building  itself 
only  tbe  bousekeepiné  and  subordinate  rooiriS  sbould  lie  on  tbe 
Street  side,  but  tbe  apartments  intended  for  tbe  resédence 
sbould  be  arranged  on  tbe  garden  façade.   In  tbe  middle  sbou- 
ld be  pleced  tbe  greet  f estai  bail,  at  botb  sides  of  wbicb 
sboulû  adjoin  tbe  "antechambers".   Tne  line  of  tbis  rooiu  or 
suite  sbould  terminate  in  tbe  sleeping  cbamber,   î'be  external 
arcbitecture  *•«-  and  tbis  cbaracteriees  tbe  F'rencn  conception — 
sboulo  retam  a  simple,  èolo  and  distinôuisbed  appearance  on 
tbe  Street  façade  snd  on  tbe  court  next  tbe  street,  but  snou- 
id De  ricb  and  soiendid  on  tne  éarden  façade.   îcus  tne  arcb- 
itecturai  effect  was  first  of  ail  determined  for  tbe  occuoant 
of  tbe  résidence  and  bis  guests,  since  only  tbese  bad  admiss- 
ion to  tbe  garden. 

Tbe  arcbitectural  treatment  by  Leaiercier  sbows  m  tbe  conc- 
eption ano  the  treatment  of  détails  a  stroné  influence  of  It- 
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Italien  fernis.   Yet  tbe  spécifie  grench  taste  iu   art  is  attes- 
tée! by  8  tirai  adberence  to  pavilion  arcbitectore,  to  tbe  ùiftb 
roof  over  eecn  separate  portion  of  tbe  building,  and  to  toe 
refineiient  of  the  meiateers  and  of  ail  détails.   On  the  wtocle 
is  apparent  less  Dionuffientality,  but  ereater  élégance  and  charai. 
Levau  bao  employed  in  bis  first  period  tbe  Italien  Barocco  mo- 
tives in  a  free  cboice  and  beside  tbe  northern.   iut  in  bis 
later  tioie  was  compieted  a  transition  to  tbe  national  art  st- 
yle.  He  frequently  offiitted  tbe  orders;  angle  quoins  end  wall 
strips  appeared  in  tbeir  places.   Tbe  wall  surfaces  often  re- 
ceived  a  subdivision  by  encloeures.   Witb  tbe  rejection  of  t 
tbe  great  archiitectural  expédients  came  tne  tendency  te  refi- 
neoient  of  détails,   Leœuet  in  bis  first  works  was  still  enti- 
rely  dépendent  upon  toe  œasters  of  tbe  ?rencb  ciçb  and  late 
Renaissance,  but  he  showed  bimself  later  accessible  to  Itali- 
en influences,  îfben  be  eœployed  tbe  arcbitectural  leembers  and 
Rofftan  orneHiental  iiork  in  a  toierably  severe.  concjeption. 

Ail-tbese  masters  were  excellent  in  spirit  and  in  internai 
as  external  and  forffiative  creati»»  power  by  tbe  important  Fr- 
ançois Mansart  (1598-1666).   He  not  only  studieô  zealously 
tbe  works  of  tbe  Italien  tbeérists,  but  likewise  tbe  antique, 
in  crder  to  penetiiale  as  deeply  as  possible  into  tbe  aiysteri- 
ee  of  ite  effce*. . . fie  desired  to  furnish  arcbitecture  cy  its- 
elf  witb  full  effect,  inaependently  of  décorative  work  in  re- 
lief.  He  sought  its  beauty  by  its  own  expédients,  fiè.^irst 
brougbt  into  well  conceived  relations  tbe  reouired  rooffis  in 
tbeir  areas,  arrangement  and  construction,  and  tben  devoted 
tbe  grestest  attention  to  tbe  trestaient  of  tbeir  détails.  B 
But  be  also  desired  te  obtain  a  national  style,  and  tberefcre 
paid  érest  attention  to  tbe  œasters  cf  tbe  Prench  Benaissance. 
ëy   tbe  steep  roofs  rising  above  tbe  principal  cornice,  tbe  v 
vertical  dcrmer  Windows  breaking  tbrouéb  tbem,  *  and  tbe  tall 
and  iiionuffientelly  treated  cnimneys,  be  proouced  a  very  aniiriftt- 
ed  outline  and  tbereby  a  powerful  total  effect  of  tbe  supers- 
tructure, by  whicb  was  required  a  certain  restreint  in  tbe  e 
effect  of  tbe  masses  in  tbe  suJDdivision  cf  tbe  façade.   For 
tbe  architectural  treateent  be  employed  for  tbe  exterior  and 
tbe  intenor  tbe  architectural  orders  of  colusins  or  pilasters 
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in  the  niGSt  ctoerœing  groupiné  ead  ic  bb   extreaiely  noble,  con- 
ceived  as  severely  classical,  very  ficely  àesigoea  profiles. 

(Pigs.  54,  55,  78).   ftoaccoie  Mafisert  was  an  independent  am 
poweriuJf ûrtistic  individuality.   'îûe  »eries  of  iorms  crevail- 
in  Italy  in  bis  tiBoe  were  most  tiaorcugJnly  ref  icèd  By  hiœ  in 
tbe  sefîse  of  ttoe  ffreccb  splrit,  striving  for  cherœ  end  elega- 
Bce;  be  was  a  tborou^bly  national  «aster,  whose  ground  princ- 
iples  and  aiœs  lere  nearly  allied  to  tbose  of  DeJDrcsse.  fie 
iûdeed  never  entered  tbe  service  of  the  king. 

*  Thèse  dormer   Windows   were    later  eommonly    termed   'mansarde" 
after  Francoit  Maneart,    and    the  form   ef    the  broken   roof   pref- 
erred   by    him   ùleo   received    the   name   ©/  "mansard   Roof, 

îne  developeô  Barocco  style  of  Ejouie  XIV  takes  its  start  t 
from  tbe  activity  of  e  master,  wficse  ground  prîncipies  iis  ma- 
ny  respects  were  entirely  opposed  te  tbcse  of  i^ansart,  of  Ch- 
arles ILebruîa  fl619-1690).  Beginning  as  a  painter  from  the  s 
schcol  ;ci  tbe  severe  N.  foussin  (died  1665),  »bo  nad  penetra- 
ted  into  tbe  spirit  of  tne  antique  ajore  deeply  than  any  of  D 
bis  conteuporaries,  and  froŒ  whoDs  a  certain  scientiiic  concep- 
tion of  art  bâd  been  transmitted  to  biffi,  be  betook  biasself  to 
Italy  (1642),  wbere  the  art  of  Pietro  da  Cortona  (page  38)  e 
exerted  a  determining  infleence  upén  bim.   In  tbe  year  1646 
ne  coffiicenced  bis  rien  activity  in  Paris.   Hère  be  showed  bim- 
self  8  hignly  gifted  représentative  of  tbe  advanced  Italian 
Barooco  style,  wbich  was  diverted  by  bim  into  tbe  course  of 
tbe  Prencb  art  taste.   In  bis  works  Lebrun  took  architecture, 
sculpture  and  paintine  into  bis  service  in  equal  proportions, 
but  beo  at  coiDffland  ail  ricbness  in  naateriels  and  tecbnics,  p 
personifying  with  perfect  certainty  the  entire  meaniné  of  tbe 
ostentatious  court  existence.   ïbe  entire  séries  of  foriEs  of 
Italien  art  was  accepted  by  bim,  but  was  trsnsforaied  m  tbe 
S'rgDCb  sensé  m  regard  to  a  more  classical  severity,  particu- 
larly  in  a  very  a'oderate  use  of  curves,  and  a  finer  and  prot- 
eriy  subdned  fornis  of  détails,  enriched  by  s  derinô  natorali- 
sm,  in  which  be  excelled  ail  Boman  arcbitects  of  that  time. 
Lebbnn  employée  the  architectural  orders  of  pilasters  (Pig. 
56),  wnen  be  iniended  a  grand  effect,  but  be  oreferred  other- 
wise  broao  and  showily  treated  enclosing  bord  ers  for  suodivi- 
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subdividinê  tce  wails  and  ceiling  and  ior  eDClosing  wicdows, 
doorweys,  reliefs,  painticge  and  gobeiine.  *  In  an  extreaiely 
lanciful  lay  tbe   différent  moulded  members  were  adcrned  by 
frsely  irested  eéé-end-dart  and  loliaée  moulâiuÊS,  pearl  bea- 
ds  and  tht   liiîe.  luxuriant  enasiel  work,  in  wbicb  acantiius 
scrolls  witb  flesby  modeling.  Dut  witc  very  finely  treated 
leaf  outlines  and  naturalistic  rosettes  ©f  ieaves  clayed  the 
cbief  part,  animated  the   panels,  tbe  broken  an^^les  and  tbe 
caps.Cê^igs,  57,  80).  The  material  on  the  wails  is  iBarble  for 
tbe  structural  aîeniDers,  stucco  for  tbe  enclosmg  borders,  bo 
botb  on  tbe  wails  and  tfie  ceilinés,  in  comoination  witfi  ricb 
gilding. 

*  Gobelina   are    tapestries   wouen   by    kand   and    repreaenting   e 
entire   pain  tins  s, 

It  wâE  not  surprisiné,  tbat  tbe  sbow-lovin^  King  Louis,  wi- 
tij  tbe  Biost  impressively  ccnceived  personif ieation  of  bis  pc- 
wer  end  bis  personality,  and  efter  be  bad  learned  bis  capaci- 
ty  and  bis  art  skill,  should  bave  given  bis  entire  confidence 
to  Lebrun,  and  on  tfie  érection  of  bis  résidence  palace  at  Ver- 
sailles, should  fiave  given  te  biin  tbe  ffiaéniiicent  problem. 
Lebrun  was  tbe  mosi  iniluentisl  arcbitect?  of  bis  tinie  in  Fra- 
nce, tce  crestcr  of  the  F'rencr  Barocco  style  striving  for  mag- 
nificence, tbat  afforded  to  tbe  passionate  monarcb  tbe  desir- 
ed  Dackground  for  bis  Icxurious  and  animated  festivals. 

Lebrun  bad  gradually  supplanted  ail  ctber  erchitects  in  tbe 
favor  of  tbe  king.  But  tbe  art  style  developed  by  bim  could 
ûot  secure  supreœacy  in  tbe  domain  of  tbe  art  life  of  Paris, 
Bor  permenently  in  tbat  icf  tbe  royal  court.  The  adhérents  of 
tbe  severe  classical  conception  represented  by  ffrancoie  Mans- 
art  souebt  to  work  in  bis  sensé,  and  tbey  bad  important  laen 
of  tbe  iEtellecteal  aristicracy  on  their  side.  Tbe  érection 
of  tbe  Louvre  wes  te  be  a   test  of  stren^th  in  tne  contest  of 
tne  two  tendenciss  m  art.   In  the  year  lcc4  tne  ^rencn  gov- 
ernment  arranéed  a  compétition  for  obtainin^.  ths  clans  for  t 
the  still  lackin^  east  win^,  for  wnich  Levau  and  his  oucil  d 
Dorbay  had  furnished  a  desii^n  kect  in  the  ancient  styls,  as 
tùe.v  Delievôd.   Tde  most  esteemed  architects  Darticicatcd  m 
it,  amoaâ  them  bein^  F'rancoia  Mansart,  Lemercier,  Jean  Marot 


and  Pierre  Oottart,   The  clan  furnishei  oy  Sranccis  Manaart 
obtainsd  the  aDoroval  cf  the  éovernîBent;  but  its  axecution 
failed,  since  ttia  «laster  v?ciiid  ncc  sudjeco  tiKnseif  to  the   ob- 
iieations  procosed  to  binn.   Because  men  could  not  aérée  in  t 
me   accepliance  of  anotner  desi^^n,  Berami  (caee  30),  who  pas- 
sed  for  the  mcst  skilfal  cf  ail  liviné  arciiitecta,  was  reaui- 
red  Co  éive  his  cclnioa  on  the  desiéns  cresented.   Bernini  h 
bimselr'  ca<r)t  to  Paris.   Be  was  received  there  with  princely 
honors,  such  as  were  neionar  shown  before  nor  iater  to  an  ar- 
Gi3t.   île  rejected  tne  worKs  offered  and  oreoared  a  Project 
himself,  that  isas  restricted  entirely  to  the  enclosed  nsonumen- 
tai  cbaracter  ot  tfae  Itaiian  calace  architecture  cf  the  Baroo- 
co  period.  (tfié.  53).   But  sinoe  ne  bao  paid  no  attention  to 
tbc  national  F'rencn  tâste  in  art,  as  it  nad  been  trained  esc- 
ecially  by  Mansart's  works,  àa  thereby  fcund  no  accroval.  'W 
Without  havin^  reached  any  positive  resuit,  ^e  must.a^ain  re- 
turn  to  Italy.   Now  the  miiuential  ?rencn  coet,  Gharles  Per- 
rault, a  zealous  defender  oi  severe  classical  requireirienta, 
went  to  the  crincioal  ministar  and  ibe  kin^  with  a  new  olan 
Dreoared  oy  bis  brotner  Claude  Perrault  (ldl3-lS88).   The  dé- 
cision --  inaeed  m  view  oi  ii-r:    ûrsiarence  of  cbe  Kin^  for 
tne  fflajestio  and  narTiOnious  effecc  of  tne  colamnar  .-arcnitect- 
ure —  m  nis  t'avor.   Bernini's  desiàn  and  anothsr  pian  maae 
oy  Levau  were  rejected,  Per-rault-s  was  adooted  and  execuced. 
(1Ô57-1Ô74;  i^^ié.  51),   Claude  Serrault  ^as   orieiaally  a  pbys- 
ician,  who  busied  nioiseli  «^reatly  witn  architecture.  He   tran- 
slated  Vitruviag  intc  Prencn  (1673)  and  in  a  very  clear  ores- 
entation,  and  he  aopeared  in  speech  and  writin^^  lot  an  artis- 
tic  and  onilosocnical  mode  of  considering  arcui Lecture  and  i 
its  probiciûs  m  clo^e  reia&iûa  to  tne  antique.   Tnus  beside 
tne  flourisniné  Baroccc  of  Lebrun  aiso  canie  into  favor  at  tne 
court  Lne  severe  ciassicism. 

The  liouvre  compétition  had  oroduced  g  strcné  contes  t  on  art 
questions  in  cublic  ooinion,  under  tna  i^moression  of  wnich  a 
and  chiefly  Dy  the  ur^ency  of  the  northers  Pv^i-rault,  the   foun- 
din^  of  an  institution  followed,  that  in  future  should  oecome 
the  startin^  point  and  aucoort  of  classicisfi,  tnaC  of  tne  Sov- 
al  Acaaensy  of  Arcni  tec  t-ure.  (Id71).   Tne  t^sK  vvas  crcDosed  to 
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it  to  impart  public  instruction  on  the  raies  cf  architecture, 
as  tbey  are  ^iven  by  the  most  diatinguisned  iBonuiDents  of  ant- 
iQuity  and  the  worka  and  ï?riting3  of  Itie   éreat  inasters,  eart- 
icularly  of  tbe  highly  esteemed  Palladio.   As  an  instructor 
and  leader  of  the  institution  f^rancois  Blondel  (ie^l^-1683) 
was  called.   Be  was  previously  a  mathematician,  then  an  art- 
illery  officer.   ïn  his  office  as  instructor,  bis  literary  w 
f//?works,  his  designs  and  executed  architectural  works,  he  show- 
ed  himself  as  an  excressed  adhèrent  of  a  severe  classicisno. 
In  his  great  work,  ''Gours  d'Arcùitecture",  toat  appeared  in 
1Ô75  in  P«aris,  he  first  returns  to  tne  antique  in  regard  to 
the  explanatioa  ef  the  five  coluniaar  orders,  and  net  iserely 
to  the  Ronian,  but  also  to  the  Srecian,  which  he  places  higher 
in  the  power  cf  design  than  the  Soman.   Be  adopted  the  orders 
as  conceived  by  Vitruvius  and  the  latsr  theorists  Vignola,  F 
Palladio  and  Scamozzi,  and  with  regard  to  their  scientific  b 
basis  by  Léon  Battista  Alberti.  (Volume  S).   Me  established 
a  theory  cf  prcportions  extending  to  ail  carts  cf  the  orders 
of  columns,  whose  "module"  was  to  serve  as  a  basai  condition 
for  a  perfectly  hariEonious  effect,  since  every  variation  from 
i  c.  Dcoduced  a  disccrd,   With  oarticular  e^nDbasis  he  rejected 
the  aeavy  ornamental  work  cf  tbe  Barocco  style,  devotea  te  an 
error  in  taste  in  bis  ooinion.   The  tendency  oursued  oy  Borro- 
ffiini  he  designated  as  the  very  worst  sin  against  good  taste 
and  against  tbe  lâ«s  of  beauty. 

Blondel  even  plainly  went  farther  thsn  Perrault  in  his  clas- 
sistic  deiEands.   'The  latter  desiEsd  to  recognize  in  the  "ord- 
ers" not  a  Tefinite  law  fixed  for  ail  times,  but  only  the  har- 
aicnious  course  of  the  architecture  of  tne  ancients,  nhich  ose 
in  otner  times  and  witn  other  views  might  cnange  aocording  to 
Dis  own  design.  *  But  Blondel  had  most  adhérents.   Be  was  a 
disîinguished  teacher  and  therefore  exercissd  a  very  strong  . 
influence  upon  the  architects  leaving  the  Acadeœy, 

*  how  freély   Perrault    opposed    the   antique    ia    very    atriUlng- 
ly   shown    in    his   works   and   measurementa  for    tne   Louvre,      fàe 
wing   ereated    by    him   riaês   aoout    7S.1    ft.    higher    than    ths   o&u- 
rt   faoade   oy   heacot.       In   order    to   remedy    îhia    miatake,     Perra- 
ult   Gonatruoted   an   entirs   aîory    inatead   of  l,e8oot*3    hdlf   atQ~ 
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stoï'y.      3inG6    the    lower   reîainsd   faoada   already    haâ    îhe   Roman 
or  oorinthian  erder,    and    the   plaoiag    ®/  a    lusoan   &r   lonie   or- 
der   aboue    it    appeared    inadmiëBable,    h9  deaired    to   produoê   a 
neie  frenoh  forn   of  oôlumn,    even   aurpasaing    the  doriathian   or- 
der    in   lightneaa   and   éleganoa.      fa  obtain    idsaa      and   auggeat- 
ions  fo^    thta,     the   king   at    the   requeat   of   Perrault    in    the   ye- 
ar  lô7l    ordered   a  gênerai    oompeti  tion   among   artiata.      The  re- 
aalt   waa   entirély  négative.      Jfith    oeauliar    tranaformationa  f 
ëerrault    himaêlf  ohoae   aa   new   ornamental    motiuea  for   hia  aap- 
itala   a   erown   and   feaîhera--   men   did   noî    aduanoe    beyond    the 
old    forma,    --  Blondel,     the  direetor   of    the  Academy,    aaw    in    t 
the    laok  sf  résulta  fr&m   lerraal  t^  a  prooeeding    the   beat   effixi- 
enae  of    the  oorreotneaa   of   hia  own  demanda. 

The  kiag  retained  at  tbe  time  in  wbich  ths  ccntest  about  t 
the  façade  of  the  Louvre  went  on,  and  even  later  still  his 
task  fer  Lebrun  and  the  art  style  caltivatsd  by  nira.  Gertaia- 
ly  it  also  hecame  generally  peroepcible  in  thèse  changes;  th- 
ère  was  comcleted,  even  ix  slowiy  and  inconspiouously  an  app- 
roximation to  the  severer  classiatic  ccncection.   The  cause 
CI  thi3  is  indeed  te  be  sought  less  in  a  change  in  the  oiind 
01  Lebrun,  tban  in  the  influanee  of  the  court,   ^ven  for  Lou- 
is l^IV  came  a  time  in  viùicn  he  was  satiated  by  bis  ooiipcus  a 
and  luxurious  court  life  and  longea  for  restraint  and  sinipli- 
city.   He  became  conscious  of  the  wsakening  of  his  liie  of 
the  sensés  and  the  transiTorin^foîs  of  'his  ^r^-ndeur.   îhe  misi- 
ortunes  by  which  his  family  was  visited,  did  not  remain  v?ith- 
out  influence  UDon  hiiii.   Bis  raind  and  stron.^  nature  longed  f 
for  somethins  higher,  for  the  unchangeable,  and  ne  beiiBd  bef- 
ore  tna  divine.   The  "sun  king"  was  growing  cld  and  became  a 
man  of  toe  deepest  piety.  Court  festivities  becarce  rarer  and 
sQore  ffioderate.   The  kina  remeiroered  his  auties  to  the  state. 
He  desi?2d  to  return  to  simpler  and  naturel  ccnditions. 

Thèse  changes  also  scon  appeared  in  tne  art  of  the  court. 
The  youthful  and  extravagant  ostentation  beca^ne  clarified  in 
an  increasing  degree  to  an  orderly  restramo  and  correct  for- 
iïiality  corresoondins  to  the  refined  oustoins  of  the  court  m 
an  académie  sensé  in  the  Dhilosoohy  of  art.   The  orincipal 
rsDresentative  of  this  later  style  of  Louis  XIV  wes  .Jules  Har- 
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HardouiQ  Mansart  (134Ô-1703),  a  grand  neonew  of  Praocois  Man- 
sart.   After  Lebrun's  death,  he   was  the   artiat  aost  esteeired 
by  the   king.   As  a  Dupil  of  the  Royal  Aoademy  he  had  received 
a  severely  classical  trainifî^,  but  in  his  farther  *ork  under- 
taken  tegether  with  Lebrun  on  the  oalace  of  Versailles,  he   ad- 
hered  in  regard  to  décoration  to  ti:ie  art  tendency  ei  that  naas- 
ter.   His  art  in  design  was  nearly  allied  to  that  ci'  nis  gré- 
ât uncle  S'rancûis  fïjansart.   Tbus  were  combined  intimatsly  in 
his  créations  the  national  elassicisiii  with  tbe  Barocco  of  Oh- 
arles  ebrun,  The  extravagant  luxurianotoi  ïocm  vas   clawtf^ 
ied  froîB  nonessential  accessories,  the  unquiet  oawes  of  the 
Imes  were  lessened  by  the  predofBinating  straight  line.   The 
structural  aaemb ers  received  a  lighter  treatment,  less  clacul- 
ated  for  effecL  of  the  masses,   Gtherwise  Hardouin  iïlansart 
oreferably  eiBDloyed  the  colossal  order  and  in  gênerai  great 
expédients.  The  ornaffient,  whose  basia  was  still  the  acanthus 
leaf  in  full  modeling  allied  to  the  soroll  vicrk  of  the  fioœan 
impérial  ceriod,  yet  treated  with  more  délicate  and  graceful 
outlines,  remained  in  combination  mith  naturalistic  accessor- 
ies, but  with  a  freer  orgaflically  develooed  drawing  in  syarae- 
trical  arrangement.   Hardouin  ^ansart  tnus  created  a  truly  n 
national  style,  distinguisned  in  eifect  as  well  as  élégant  a 
and  attractive,  (iigs.  59,  ôO,  33). 

îhe  restraint  cractised  by  the  court,  particularly  after  t 
the  end  of  tne  17  th  century,  was  but  unwillinôly  followed  by 
the  Prench  nobility  and  the  higher  classes  of  the  population. 
Sxternâlly  indeed  iDen  held  ander  the  ban,  in  social  life  as 
well  as  in  architecture,  en  account  of  étiquette  the  formerly 
too  iDucn  restricted  passions.  3o  much  lack  of  restraint  was 
enjoyed  m  the  interior  décoration.   To  ornairient  fell  a  part 
incoiiiparably  more  important  than  before.   It  was  developed 
in  a  remarkable  înanner.  'îhe  artist  that  created  the  ornaaient 
of  the  developed  Barocco  style  was  âean  Serain  (died  1711), 
born  in  Ciorriine,  who  in  an  interesting  way  combined  the  ara- 
besque motives  of  the  Bolland-Seroian  Renaissance  with  the  ér- 
and  types  of  the  Italian  acanthus  ornaaient.   Instead  of  the 
heavy  scroll  work  he  treated  that  band  surface  ornaiient  with 
tne  graceful  iinear  scrolls,  an  example  of  whioh  is  given  in 
P^ig.  61,  and  that  characterized  tne  matured  stase  of  the  bar- 
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BarooGo  style.   Tfte  préférence  for  curves  Lheocefortn  forined 
tne  grouud  ideas  for  tùe  internai  décoration,  which  strongly 
reacted  on  the  architectural  (Bemoers,   Bold  lines  also  soon 
transgressed  eathetic  lawa;  in  the  manner  by  »hich  clasaical 
syiBiaetry  subordinates  tfeese,  we  recognize  the  différent  stag- 
es of  development  of  tfee  iaroeco  style.   The  late  Bocooo  exh- 
ibits  tne  extremest  liiBit  of  this  freedom  as  opposed  to  clas- 
sical  severity  m  its  uitimate  conséquences. 

WJaen  the  éreat  kiaé,  who  as  scarcely  a  second  monarch  exer- 
ted  an  overDoweriné  influence  on  bis  contemporaries,  closed 
his  eyes,  and  duke  Philip  cî   Orléans  undertook  the  regency  f 
for  the  still  minor  suocessor  te  the  throne,  a  man  that  fcll- 
owed  his  unbridled  temperaraent  and  gave  himself  to  an  enjoym- 
ent  of  life  at  the  coart,  aaore  luxurions  and  unrestrained,  t 
than  had  ever  been  the  case  with  Louis  XIV,  who  was  certainly 
not  temperate  in  this  resaect,  which  almost  abruptly  and  fir- 
ectly  introduced  an  entire  transf ernaation  of  customs,   The  re- 
lent held  ois  coart  in  Paria;  his  palace  Royal  became  the  sc- 
ène of  wild  nocturaal  orgies,   By  tne  exansple  eiven  by  hiai  in 
Parisian  society  the  restraints  were  reiisoved  froffl  the  long  s 
supor-esséd  cassions,   A  i^eneral  irBinorality  stondly  overilo»i- 
ns5  ail  fcnner  bounds  was  the  conséquence,   ^ishonest  and  con- 
scienceless  lEembers  of  the  iourse  pecomfflenoed  and  conducted 
a  financial  management,  which  with  deceotive  ahov)  proiïiised  i 
infinité  ricfees.   The  mercantile  System  had  claced  the  foste- 
ring  and  practice  of  art  as  useful  and  necessary.   The  in  ter- 
est  in  architecture  increased  in  the  highest  nsanner.   The  ré- 
gent hiiBself  was  greatly  endowed  intellectualiy.   be  devoted 
a  lively  interest  to  art.   In  tne  severe  symifletry  of  the  late 
style  of  Louis  )(IV  indeed  ne  found  no  satisfaction.   The  wild 
arrogance  by  whioli,he,  the  court,  the  state  and  society  was 
dofliinated,  demanded  its  own  artistic  expression,  freed  frorc 
ail  restraints.  The  developinent  of  the  Barocco  entered  into 
a  new  phase. 

The  style  of  the  reéency  (the  early  Rococo)  had  its  path-br- 
eaking  and  determining  artist  in  the  court  architect  of  the 
régent,  Gille-Marie  Opoenort  (Op  den  Oordt),  (1Ô72-1742).  Bis 
father  vaa^a  Netnerlandish  cabinet-maker;  he  received  his  tr- 
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trainiQg  first  froin  Hardouiû  yjanaart  ana  tben  in  Italy,   The- 
re  iie  closely  adtiersd  to  the  chief  aasters  .ci  tne  develooed 
Barocco  style.   Already  fie  was  termed  by  hia  contefBporaries 
tûe  "Borromini  of  ffrance'*.  In  his  numerous  designs  for  doors, 
Windows,  irdrrora,  iBaotles,  cartoucnes,  mural  décorations  aod 
Ihe   like,  reproduced  in  copper  engravings,  he  stands  nearest 
tbe  known  Ttalian  masters.   But  Ds  drew  the  outlines  aiore  es- 
refully  and  thus  naore  freely,  witbout  référence  to  the  class- 
ical  modcls.   Ail  is  designed  m  relief  and  its  principal  fi- 
eld  is  tne  interior  décoration.  Qppenort  believed  himself  to 
create  in  the  spirit  of  tns  antique,  yez   with  a  freer  and  îbo- 
re  energetic  hand.   îq  regard  to  the  main  lines  of  the  décor- 
ation, he  dia  not  départ  too  wideiy  froni  the  traditions  of  t 
tne  late  Renaissance,  when  he  retained  in  the  great  halls  the 
subdivision  by  pilasters,  even  if  in  a  purely  décorative  way. 
In  contrast  to  the  preceding  eooch  an  expressed  enjoyirent  of 
Dold  icrms  naade  ifcselt  felo.   In  the  smaller  halls  and  livin^ 
rooms  oanels  took  the  olace  of  architectural  meinbers,  and  no^ 
entered  into  close  relations  with  the  ornament.   Broad  oands 
with  elastic  profiles  enclosed  not  only  doorways,  Windows  and 
îiirrors,  but  also  divided  the  wall  surfaces  into  oanels  betw- 
eenthe  wainscoting  and  the  cornice,  within  which  was  develop- 
cd  a  complète  panel  décoration,  so  far  as  they  were  not  f jlled 
by  pâintings,  gobeiins  or  reliefs.   Parallel  to  toe  naain  en- 
closures  then  first  extend  inner  ornaoïental  nriouldings,  that 
were  again  accompanied  by  narrow  strios,  wbicn  at  top  and  bot- 
toffi  swung  boldly  around  the  angle  and  iost  themselves  in  Ahe 
n&anifold  interlaced  web  cf  tne  curves  of  the  panel  ornaasenta- 
tion.   fne  inner  ornaiuental  strip  was  soon  seized  by  the  idovb- 
ment.  Tne  longitudinal  oands  of  tnese  pass  by  broken  angles 
or  rounds  into  the  side  oands  ana  are  finally  entirely  lost 
in  the  caiddle  lines,  endinâ  m  volutes,  tnat  curve  aôainst  e 
each  other;  from  then  the  ornaraent  iucstly  develoDS  in  tne  fo- 
rœ  of  oalra  leaves  in  shell-like  treatoient,  connected  with  le- 
âf  laotives,  around  whicn  graceful  main  and  subordinate  lines 
are  curved.   finally  tbe  centre  banas  are  also  seized  on  by 
the  ŒOveiBent,  and  thus  oriPinates  everyvfhere  that  peculiar  a 
animated  iitterlacting  of  bands,  that  forras  the  ground  idea  i 
m  the  most  inatured  Rococo.  (Pie.  c3).   Yet  the  évolution  of 
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ifîe  ornaraeût.oiaea  QOt  stop  with  tnis  stage;  it  develops  farth- 
er  ic  its  animated  course.  Tbe  curves  scon  lose  toeir  elast- 
icity,  become  weaker,  less  restrained  and  fiaally  appear  only 
as  loose  carie,  wbich  are  slightly  beld  togetrter  at  the  poio- 
ts  of  contact,  The  acanthus  leaf  likewise  loses  its  original 
form;  it  becomes  an  elon^gated  sed.se-liMe  leaf,  en  which  tfie 
original  leaf  outline  ia  acarcely  longer  recoànizable.   'The 
shell  is  a  favorite  élément.  During  tbe  regenèy  shells  are 
loûsely  inserted  in  the  ornament  as  separate  basias.   In  this, 
besides  the  influence  of  tbe  Renaissance  always  recognizable 
in  the  gênerai  arrangement,  lies  the  characteristic  mark  of 
the  style  of  the  regency.  ffor  with  the  transformation  of  the 
shell  to  one  forming  the  basis  of  the  entire  ornament  begins 
the  séries  of  forms  of  t'Ouis  XV. 

^  In  the  évolution  of  the  style  of  the  regency  with  and  besi- 
èe  Oppenort,  Bobert  de  Sotte  (lô5ô-l?35)  was  highly  esteemed 
as  decorator,  also  as  arcbitect  and  took  a  orominent  part.  As 
a  pupil  of  Hardouin  Mansart  he  was  at  first  inolined  to  a  cl- 
assioal,  though  lighter  and  aore  graoeful  mode  of  treat.Bônt. 
He  treated  ths  ornament  more  delicately  in  relief,  out  as  be- 
coming  ricner  in  Naturaiistic  accessories.  Over  his  créatio- 
ns âDpears  a  reimed  taste.   Instead  of  the  oainting,  he  cre- 
ferred  to  place,  esPecially  over  the  mantles,  rairrors  as  an 
innovation  much  imit^T-ea  later,  (Figs.  64,  ôâ,  Sô).  Sotte 
was  an  extremely  fertile  ertist,  m  whose  créations  one  fl&ay 
follow  the  style  changes  from  the  severer  classicism  of  Louis 
XIV  to  the  matured  Rococo.  F'ig.  64  gives  an  example  oi  his 
mode  of  decora&ion  frono  the  last  years  of  the  1?  tn  century. 
ie  shall  lartner  on  (nage  78)  become  acquainted  with  his  lat- 
er style.  Cotte  was  alao  an  instructor  and  after  1Ô99,  dire- 
ctor  of  tne  Academy  of  Arcnitecture;  as  sucn  he  formed  a  sch- 
ool  aneong  tne  younger  architects.   A  similar  tendency  was  œa- 
nifested  by  the  likewise  very  imcortant  Lassurance  tûe  Slder, 
(birtfi-naifie  Cailleteau) ,  who  died  in  1724,  Put  had  a  ereater 
tendency  to  bolder  forms,  ricber  crnamental  worK  in  relief, 
perticularly  on  façades,  and  to  unrestrained  oeculiar  créat- 
ions in  the  sensé  of  Barocco  treatment.   Jean  Saotiste  Alex- 
ander  Geblond  (1Ô79-1719)  was  allied  to  bim  in   spirit  and  went 
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atill  fartiier  in  the   probleii  of  treaténg  the  grouud  plan.   Se 
required  tûe  laost  favorable  connection  possible  of  the  livine 
rooffis  with  the  éarden,  and  therefore  freferred  cne  stcry  bui- 
ldings raised  by  a  few  steps  above  the  ground .   Ëven  when  the 
stables  were  to  be  included  in  tiae  dwelling,  they  were  to  be 
entirely  separated  froiB  the  living  rooîus,  and  the  aaïae  for  t 
the  kitonens  as  iar  as  possible,  in  order  to  prevent  any  pen- 
^etration  cf  odors  into  the  oocupied  rooojs.  jîor  tne  entire  d 
clan  and  tne  distribution  of  the  rooms  prifDarily  regard  for 
tbe  convenience  of  the  owners  neast  détermine,   fOr  the  erect- 
àon  of  the  forraerly  conomon  and  usual  steeo  roofs  no  reason  e 
existed,  since  the  space  thereby  obtained  was  not  required  - 
the  owner  should  hâve  no  disturbiné  noise  over  binself;  rath- 
er  should  the  flat  "Italian''  roof  oe  preferred.   fience  since 
Ejôblond  also  laid  down  thèse  groand  princioles  in  literary 
forna  and  was  esteemed  a  very  able  arohitect  in  artist  circles, 
he  permanently  influenced  in  his  sensé  contemporaries  and  la- 
ter  architects. 

In  the  develoDiDent  of  the  ornament  the  fsaious  oainter  of  t 
the  early  Rococo,  Antoine  iatteau  (1SS4-17S1)  arnonô  otners  t 
took  part  in  a  very  ^reat  iseasure,   He  developed  the  Grotesq- 
ues cf  Beraifl  further,  when  he  enolosed  his  very  charming  id- 
yllic  sheonerds  and  the  like  witn  tbe  scrolled  bands  of  Beri- 
in,  but  still  he  gave  to  thern  a  aore  quiet  course  than  Berain, 
and  a  nore  délicate  relief  than  Oppenort.   Watteau  was  also 
the  artist  that  utilized  the  first  systeiuatic  influences  of 
Gninese  art,  that  became  known  et  that  tiiae  by  tne  rcediation 
of  the  Jeauits  and  of  the  Qutch  marine  commerce  in  the  West. 
iy  the  extraordinary  aoproval,  thafc  his  paintings  and  drawin^ 
es  met  with  in  tne  important  world  —  no  other  artist  so  str- 
ikin^ly  reproduced  like  him  conteiBporary  society  in  its  free 
thoughts  and  acts,  the  unrestrained  enjoyiuent  of  life  in  the 
midst  of  free  and  charming  nature  —  tne  préférence  for  the 
6rjinese  tnerefore  becarae  gênerai,  as  well  as  for  the  exotic. 

îne  mature  Rococo  (style  of  Lcuis  XV)  exhibits  its  apparent 
changes  in  style  by  the  works  of  a  master,  who  indeed  was  ch- 
iefly  engaged  in  art  industries,  but  by  his  few  works  and  de- 
signs in  the  doœain  of  architecxinre  had  a  path-breakin^  infl- 
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influence,  of  Aurele  ieis3onier(lô93-1750).   It  aopears  that 
the  examclà  afforded  by  Suarini  (  oaee  37)  in  liis  native  city 
of  îurin  aroused  the  unrestrainad  art  in  design  slumberiag  in 
hiiB,  aad  forced  hiiii  into  the  ^andency  pursued  by  bim»   Meiss- 
oûier  was  already  regarded  Dy  tiis  contemporaries  as  tbe  inven- 

7^ tor  of  the  speéific  Rocooo  foras,   8e  stands  in  tue  same  rel- 
ation  ti(  the  style  of  the  regenoy  as  Oppenort  to  the  later  s 
style  of  Louis  XV.  The  Barooco  ideas  as  already  represented 
by  icrromini  he  oarried  to  their  laost  extrême  conséquences. 
The  gpound  principle  of  the  classicists  he  reearded  as  oedan^- 
tio  requirenaents  of  a  vanquished  tiise.  ïne  straight  line  was 
alraost  completely  rejectea  frcm  ground  clan  and  élévation.  In 
its  paiec  oocurred  curves  of  animated  carvature.   In  the  end- 
eavor  to  Ce  restricted  to  no  répétitions  in  the  décorations 
and  to  always  cresent  new  charins  to  the  eye,  be  rejected  in 
T,ne   ornament  syametry  in  favor  of  asynametry.   The  increasing 
enjoyiuent  of  nature  *  he  expressed  by  the  introduction  of  a 
crise  naturalisa  in  the  ornaïaaent,  yet  witnout  conventionalisîD, 
since  it  œusD  lead  cnly  to  a  pattern-like  and  monotonous  tre- 
atment.   The  entire  handlinô  cf  the  ornaiiient  experienced  an 
entire  transformation  by  weissonier.   B'or  the  principal  moti- 
ve he  took  tne  shell.   As  an  organic  object  and  still  cônsist- 
iné  of  a  solid  iBaterial  was  this  so  suited  to  be  an  interiied- 
iate  between  plant  ând  arcoiiecTiural  forras.   But  its  use  res- 
ulted  in  Hococo  ornament  in  an  entirely  free  and  novel  roanner. 
Its  basis  appears  as  a  soft  and  plastic  material,  wbich  spre- 
ads  in  the  peouliar  swell  of  the  upcer  surface  of  the  shell 
witn  its  rows  ci  oearls  and  its  too  thick  edée,  according  to 
the  (Bain  lines  of  the  ornament  in  the  plane,  or  is  kneaded  i 
in  the  hollows,  runs  luxuriantly  over  the  border  and  clings 
to  it,  disâppearing  m  the  most  délicate  relàef  at  its  ends, 

'/(Pies.  33,  67,  39,  70,  71,  36).  An  overflowins  naturalisin 
lends  to  some  its  spécial  cnarm.  fflongated  sedge  leaves  acc- 
ompany  the  enclosin;^  band  and  grow  out  of  tne  ornament  or  oa- 
ss  directly  into  the  shell  form,  l^atural  fiowers  in  the  oiost 
charnaing  grouping  as  light  and  slegant  garlands,  loose  branch- 
es witn  fluttering  leaves  wind  around  out  of  the  shells,  fill 
the  angles  and  twist  about  tne  bands.   Gushiné  water,  stalact- 
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stalacti&e  ferras,  and  unfoided  wmgs  are  gracetully  added  m 
the  liehtly  aniraated  flow  of  tne  fancifal  forais. 

♦  Likeiviae    in   eontemporafy    l  i  teratura,    part  ioularl y    in   Rous- 
seau* a    iaspiring   uritings   and    the    tenàenon  of    poetry    to   ahep- 
hsrd    idylls   and    the   like,     the   aroused    and    impàlalue  feeling 
for   nature   finda    its   ohafaoteriatia   expression. 

Thés  ornanient  «as  orincicaliy  develoced  by  Meissonier  in  h 
his  Works  in  tne  art  industries.   But  also  for  its  use  in  ar- 
chitecture û3  Œade  (after  1723)  numerous  and  astonishing  des- 
igns, and  also  ôâve  famous  ejiaaiples  io  certain  architectural 
structures.  (Page  lOO).   â  fixed  system  was  secured  by  the  a 
architecture  of  the  Rococo  period  tùrough  the  activity  of  the 
royal  architects,  Robert  de  Qotte  and  Sermain  ioff rand(1667- 
1754).  We  hâve  already  mentioned  the  former  agong  the  princ- 
ipal masters  of  the  regency.   As  successor  of  Bardouin  Mansa- 
art  and  first  arcDitect  of  tne  kmg  (after  1708),  he  also  ex- 
ercised  ander  Louis  XV  for  a  décade  a  deteriBining  influence 
on  the  architectura  cf  the  court.   Bis  style  tendency  shows 
in  the  last  tiaie  an  entire  abandonnent  of  arcnitectural  subd- 
ivision CI  tne  wall  in  lavcr  of  panels,  in  vshich  the  curves 
credoioinate  in  ever  bolder  curvature,  and  the  ornament  passes 
from  tne  character  of  the  reâency  to  that  of  the  fioccco.  In 
tne  cartouche  and  shell  work  the  naturalisis  ever  appears  st- 
roneer.  F'cr  wall  coverings  larble  and  stucco  are  less  eaDlo^ 
yed  than  wood,  thereby  being  compelled  a  finer  band  and  orna- 
uiental  work.  Biikewise  in  this  stage  le  recognize  in  ^otte's 
Works  that  dignified  eleéance,  which  is  oeouliar  to  the  Man- 
sart  school. 

Boffrand  is  the  great  niaster  of  the  fully  matured  Prench 
Rococo,   He  was  likewisa  a  pucil  of  Hardouin  Mansart  and  a 
teacher  io  the  royal  Acadenay  of  Architecture,  in  wnion  he  re- 
oresented  tne  gcod  principles  established  by  Blondel.   He  ad- 
aed  aii  the  acquisitions  of  the  Prench  artists  precedine  hiia, 
nad  practical  and  correct  views,  and  was  an  enterprisinâ  iBan, 
in  whose  artistic  endowisent  were  combinea  a  tendency  to  the 
stjand  witn  an  expressed  sensé  for  effective  rhytoo]  oi  tne  ma- 
sses, for  rich  ostentation  and  splendia  treatment  oi  détails. 
Rior  toe  foriiD  of  the  sround  plan  he  required  in  his  literary 
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Works  tne  most  ttiorouén  attention  to  baDitability  in  the  higb- 
est  senae  of  tùe  word,  to  conveaience,  to  sanitation  and  to 
r-efinea  feeling.   îbe  buildiûé  ffiust  in  its  entire  apoearance 
clearly  express  its  purpose,  and  the  roosis  by  their  dimensions, 
in  their  arrangement  and  internai  treatment  Œust  entirely  cor- 
respond to  tneir  purposea-and  the  oustoiBs  and  habits  of  their 
occupants,  wor  the  entire  architectural  treatment  be  requir- 
ed  an  imposing  simplicity.  Symmetry  —  opcosed  to  the  views 
of  Vjeissonier  —  aust  pass  for  a  fixed  law.   Borronaini's  and 
Suarini's  art  style  was  a  great  sin  against  every  esthetic  f 
feeling.  îhe  conséquences  oi  the  Italian  Renaissance  and  of 
ClassicisiB  thus  further  influenced  through  Boffrand. 

Witii  the  ground  principles  laid  down  by  hiia  in  writing  his 
architectural  wcrks  are  not  always  m  haroiony.   Boffrand  ?fas 
an  artist  nature  too  strongly  ioclined  to  rich  décoration,  f 
for  hifli  to  restrain  this  always  within  the  measured  paths  of 
an  iffiposing  sirapiicity.   Bis  forms  of  ground  plans  are  not  s 
seldom  labored  and  artificial,  even  if  carefully  designed.  Be 
sometimes  rails  into  purely  ornainentally  treatea  forois  of  fs~ 
cades,  and  tnere,  wnera  he  passes  ail  restraints,  appears  a 
stifi  and  often  parely  exîernal  distinction.   In  ernDhasizing 
tne  principal  points,  both  in  the  façades  as  well  as  in  the 
internai  décoration  is  expressed  his  grandiose  feeling;  in 
treafcffient  of  détails  he  develops  an  unsurpassed  charai. 

Boffrand  had  comprssed  his  art  style  witnin  deiinite  and  c 
clear  rules.   ftith  his  unliinited  iincortance  as  royal  archite- 
ct  and  artist,  the  masters  leavins  his  school  wiliingly  adop- 
ted  this  art  style  and  almost  iispulsively ,  so  that  the  works 
created  by  them  exhibit  an  entirely  uniiied  character.   The 
ground  plans  were  thoroughly  worked  out  as  if  by  méditation, 
with  an  expressed  pleasure  in  roand  forins,  certainly  withcon- 
stant  attention  to  perfect  symmetry  in  the  design  of  the  bui- 
lding,  î'o  the  chateaus  was  aiven  a  previously  unknown  exten- 
sion in  length,  m  oraer  to  prodoce  the  œost  tasteful  perspec- 
tive effect  externally.  Already  for  this  reeson  coramonly  or- 
iginated  one  story  designs.  Qenerally  only  the  flciddle  and  a 
angle  buildings  heve  several  stories.   A  certain  préférence 
for  long  and  narrow  nalls  (éalleries)  appears  slmost  everywh- 
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everywhere»   The  disî/ributiOD  of  the  rooms  followed  in  the   c 
previously  ôiven  arraDgement.   îor  one  story  structures  the 
stairways  were  oaturally  oœitted.   i^or  the  external  architec- 
ture new  structural  éléments  were  no  longer  oroducedî  fer  th- 
em   the  adoption  of  the  Rococo  style  indicates  a  return  to  sim- 
plicity  and  piainness.   îbe  façades  received  a  Barocco  refin- 
ed  by  graceful  treatment  and  mostly  weakened,  or  even  a  plain 
and  quiet  classicisna  witb  well  profiled  horizontal  continuons 
cornices.  (F'ig.  33).   In  the  ground  stcry  instead  if  rustica- 
tion  occur  continuons  and  deeoly  sunken  horizontal  joints,  w 
which  are  radial  in  the  arches  of  the  doorways  and  Windows. 
In  the  second  story,  that  contains  the  rooms  for  the  proper 

w court  assemblies,  m  the  richer  treatment  of  the  middle  buii- 
aing,  it  mostly  receives  lonic  colunins  without  flûtes,  the 
frontispiece  an  order  of  pilasters,  while  the  interinediate 
surfaces  remain  alniost  aiways  undivided.   beiore  the  uiddle 
Duildiûg,  especially  on  the  garden  façade,  isere  frequently  p 
projected  baloonies  on  columns.   The  oediment  witn  the  prince' s 
arffls  and  the  crown,  sometinaes  in  bold  curves,  rises  as  an  ex- 
pression of  festal  niagnif icence.   Not  seldoco  ail  Sarocco  for- 
ma are  avoided,  and  only  by  the  adoption  of  ornemental  détai- 
ls on  the  portais,  tne  enclosures  of  the  Windows  and  the  pil- 
asters, is  still  indicated  the  Bococo.   In  most  cases  the  en- 
tire  exterior  exhibits  a  flat,  cold  and  Dlain  treatment. 

îhe  lûterior  then  expériences  so  mucn  the  more  a  luxurious 
treatment.   There  the  Sococo  sets  in  place  of  pompous  ostent- 
ation a  eoquettish  grâce,  in  which  an  unrestrained  but  also 
élégant  and  refined  love  ôf  life  is  expressed  in  corrupting 
splendor.   The  ground  idea  of  the  suodivision  of  the  wall  sur- 
faces transmitted  from  tne  Barocco  and  the  regenèy  is  retain- 
'  ed.   Sut  the  original  forms  of  the  structural  members  are  lo- 
st;  they  gradually  appear  as  exclusiveiy  ornamental  motives, 
m  whose  forœ  treatment  the  statical  problem  is  now  merely  i 
indicated.   Oonsequently  also  ail  stronger  forms  aissppear  on 
theiï.   îhey  becorae  ever  weaker  and  finally  entirely  vanish, 
only  still  f ormiigr an  élégant  framework  in  the  easily  moviné 

^^strea«:cof  the  oanels,  that  now  are  intimately  connected  with 
the  ornamental  work,  and  appears  as  a  décorative  System  —  in 
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wiaicfa  tfie  foriBS  vanish  in  a  manner  unexpected  heretofore. 

Tbe  use  Qf  thèse  panels  follows  in  an  entirely  syairsetrical 
arrangement.   In  nearly  ali  rooms  tbe  vertical  aBgles  of  tbe 
walls  are  rounded.   In  tne  wall  surfaces  lying  between  tbem, 
by  tbe  doorways  and  Windows  and  tbe  œantle  claced  on  tbe  mid- 
dle  axis  witb  tbe  éreat  aiirror  is  determined  tbe  division  in~ 
to  panels,  whicb  then  peceive  tbe  enclosed  ornafflentation  alr- 
eady  described.  (Pages  74,  77).   Ine  main  cornioe  ever  becom- 
es  flatter.   ît  finally  forras  inerely  a  crowniné  band,  rises 
above  tbe  roundings  and  tbe  œiddle  axes  and  bends  in  volutes 
around  tbe  cartouches,  tbat  are  transforraed  into  wonderfully 
scrolled  shells.   The  transition  to  tbe  ceiling^lade  by  cseans 
of  a  great  cavetto  (vault).   In  tbis  tbe  stucco  ornaments  pl- 
ay  over  tbe  ceiling  in  a  free  and  bold  moveisent.   Qbarrningly 
nsodeled  little  cbild  figures,  fer  which  irancois  Boucher  also 
(1703-1770) , important  as  a  painter  and  interior  architeat;f ur- 
nisbed  extremely  attractive  designs,  in  bis  numerous  engravi- 
ngs  rit   ornaiBent,  witb  flowers  and  emblems  of  tne  sciencies  and 
the  arts,  tuntiné  and  fishiné,  aericulture  and  ôardening,  our- 
3U6  their  eay  sports.   Tbe  ceilings  receive  richly  colored  p 
paintiags  (page  19),  or  élégant  network  thrown  around  a  wide- 
ly  radiating  rosette  treated  as  a  sbell,  end  whose  outer  ends 
are  œostly  lost  in  tbe  stucco  work  of  tbe  vault.   îbus  even 
tbe  ceiling  is  drawn  into  tbs  interlaced  and  luxuriant  panel 
covering  the  èntire  interior.  (Pie.  70).   [Mot  only  in  détails 
but  also  in  the  gênerai  lines  is  ail  reîief  in  aninaated  noove- 
aent,  fluttering  as  in  the  wind.   In  élégant  and  gracefully 
attractive  application  tne  stuoco  is  oodeled  in  freenand  wbe- 
n   applied.   Sverything  appears  as  a  directly  springing  outfi- 
ow  of  a  flourisbing,  fanciful  att  imaginationi  creatine  witb 
asténisbinâ  ease.   éecause  tbe  ground  surfaces  are  tcned  in 
ligbt  color  like  ivory,  froia  wbicb  tbe  panel  mouldings  and 
ornanients  gently  rise  in  wbite,  silver  or  cold,  and  tbe  leav- 
es  and  flowers  are  frequently  an  a  délicate  and  naturalistic 
coloring,  thèse  interiors  bave  a  relatively  quiet  and  imposi- 
ng  ôeneral  haroiony.   In  the  style  and  the  application  of  the 
ornanoental  work  tbe  greatest  possible  attention  was  paid  to 
tbe  purpose  of  tbe  différent  rooins.   In  gênerai  men  sougbt 
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aiwaya  to  iaei^hten  tbe  effect  in  tbe  apartmeûta  designed  for 
tbe  court  f estivities,  in  order  to  prépare  tbe  j^ueats  at  tûe 
entraBce  tbr-ougû  the  main  portai  for  the  impressions  to  be  ex- 
pected.  To  the  vestibules  was  given  a  dignified  and  relative- 
ly  simple  treatnsent,  kept  in  the  monumental  style  of  architeo- 
ture.  iroffl  thence  ^rand  stairways  with  broad  steps  and  élev- 
ant railiags  lead  to  the  upper  stairway  landiag,  which  was  r 
richly  treated.  Tbe  principal  halls  adjoiaing  tbis  exhibit 
a  grand  and  splendid  treatment  intended  oartioularly  for  ass- 
erablies.   In  the  sisaller  halls  and  living  rooais  the  poœp  yie- 
Ids  to  the  requirements  of  habitability  and  coiufort.  This  is 
^Ithe   case  in  the  furthest  œeasure  in  tbe  siaall  chataaus  in  the 
country,  tàat   bear  the  naines  of  Beraitage,  âditude,  Oarefree, 
(Saaasoasi)  and  My  Rest  di^cnrepos)  and  the  like*  They  owe  t 
their  origin  to  the  ever  aaore  deeply  felt  need  cf  the  higher 
Society  te  réserve  themselves  from  time  to  tinae  froir  the  ener- 
vâting  life  of  enjoyment  and  the  stiff  étiquette  of  court  li- 
fe  iijthin  siapler  end  naturai  conditions,  Eiouis  XIV  gave  for 
this  a  iBodel  example,  when  Bt  thè  tiise  in  which  occurred  the 
transforaaation  ia  tbe  opinions  of  bis  life  (f  rog  about  lë^O 
onward),  he  had  erected  tne  Beroaita^e  ax,   iv^arly  and  scent  sev- 
eral  days  tbere  eaon  week.   It  cousisted  —  it  was  desiroyed 
in  the  révolution  —  oi  a  oQain  building  manifestly  influenoed 
by  Villa  Sotunda,  a  housekeeping  building  detached  from  it, 
and  six  soflall  pavillons,  eacfi  of  wùich  was  arrauged  for  two 
occupants. 

On  thèse  country  chateaus  the  Frencn  garden  style  also  atè- 
ained  its  ricbest  developsaent.  The  type  of  plan  of  a  noble- 
Œaa's  garden  created  by  ihe  fienaissance  (voluise  2,  page  200), 
and  by  the  Italian  Barocco  (page  ^4),  visa  extended  in  Prance 
in  the  course  of  tne  17  th  century  to  a  garden  architecture 
strongly  expressea  in  style.   ïhe  princioal  master  of  ffrench 
garden  art  and  the  oreator  of  the  laost  important  plans  was 
André  lienotre  (1Ô13-1700).   Ai  ter  he  had  studied  the  Italian 
gardens  and  bad  laid  out  those  of  Villa  Ludovisii  in  BoDîe,  he 
entered  the  service  of  Louis  XIV,  for  whoiu  be  first  created 
the  gardens  cf  S.  lernaain-en-Laye  and  Pontainefeleau,  and  then 
the  grand  desiôn  of  the  palace  gardens  at  Versailles.   In  tb- 
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Lhere  a  v?ide  Biiddle  avenue  of  œore  toan  3.1  miles  ia  lenétb, 
0}itends  as  the  Drincipal  axis  of  the  entire  gardeoa,  lue   per- 
spective View  Deiné  effectively  aaimated  by  différent  terrac- 
es  with  but  siight  différences  in  height,  with  water  basins 
(tiae  basins  of  Neptune,  of  p.,atone  and  of  Âpollo),  fountains 
and  cascades.   Inis  main  axis  is  croased  by  a  ^reat  transver- 
se canal  and  by  a  promenade  arranôed  directly  bebind  tbe  cal- 
ace  for  inoreasine  tne  perspective  view  of  tbe  front  of  tbe 
éardens.  îbe  animated  effect  of  the  water  was  utilized  in  1 
lavish  abundance.  ¥ov   conducting  tne  water  were  constructed 
vaqueducts  of  an  extent  and  magnitude  recallinâ  antique  condu- 
its  for  water.  The  clan  of  tne  water  courses  and  of  the  wal- 
ks  followed  a  network  of  lines  with  a  severely  architectural 
arrangeiBent,  develooed  from  the  endeavcr  to  introduce  the  la^ 
ûdscape  into  tbe  architectural  grandeur  cf  the  oalace  and  to 
subordinate  it  to  that.  Gonventionelisœ  ppoceeded  ao  far  th- 
at  avenues  were  arranged  between  dense  foliage  trimmed  like 
walls  to  excess  in  the  entirety.  By  views  cf  Grecian  temples, 
artificiel  ruins,  gateways,  distant  villages  and  rows  of  bil- 
Is,  and  by  the  distribution  of  a  rich  décoration  by  statues, 
âfter  definite  ideas  laostly  derivea  from  Greek  iiiythclogy,  the 
design  afforas  perspective  surprises  of  every  kind  and —  in 
the  sensé  of  the  tiiïe  —  luxuriant  artistic  charm.   No  archi- 
tectural work  ûf  the  long  reign  of  Louis  XIV  breatnes  so  evi- 
dently  as  this  garden  design  the  snirit  of  tbe  desDotic  iBon- 
arch,  who  required  tnat  even  the  entire  surroundings  cf  bis 
palace  should  express  entire  dependence  upon  his  will.   The 
palace  gardens  at  Versailles  were  esteesied  tne  highest  idéal 
of  garden  architecture  and  were  initated  at  œost  great  and  s 
SDBall  chateaus  of  the  Sarocco  and  &ococo  period,  not  only  in 
France  but  in  ail  Eurooe  in  innumerable  exaœples. 

Becorative  sculpture  in  the  ceriod  of  tbe  Barocco  and  Poco- 
co  styles  closely  adneres  to  that  of  ïtaly  (oage  17),  but  in 
the  very  tasteiul  drawing,  the  graceful  and  diénifiea  pose  oi 
tne  figures,  in  the  ricb  and  élégant  technics  and  the  careful 
and  refined  treatment  of  the  fornss,  it  cerraits  the  récogniti- 
on of  the  stylistic  peculiarities  of  the  Prench  taste  in  art, 
f ikewise  décorative  painting  in  tne  first  ûali  of  tne  oerioa 
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was  cfaiefly  dépendent  on  Italian  art,  but  it  later  developed 
a  ûationai  style»  partioularly  in  tbe  wcrks  cf  tne  celebrated 
Watteau,  Ir  which  the  spirit  of  tbe  ffrench  Roccco  found  a  st- 
rikiag  expression,  (figs.  65,  71). 
"-■'■j~   Tiae  ffliiaor  arts  reacbed  a  wonderful  climax  duriog  the  aupre- 
aacy  of  tbe  Ëarocco  aad  Bococc  styles,  witb  tne  course  of  tae 
tiiBe  devoted  Oûly  to  show  and  the  ornamental  treatiaent  ef  li- 
fe.   Por  tbe  development  of  tbe  established  arts  4fie  state  w 
workshops  founded  by  fecuis  XIV  won  a  decided  laportanoe.   Si- 
Dce  in  tûese  tiie  saïae  tendenoies  eppeared,  wfaicb  bad  au  epoob= 
isakiag  influence  on  tne  aroiîitecture,  also  in  the  lainor  arts, 
and  particularly  in  tfie  furniture,  can  we  fcllow  ail  tbe  chan- 
ges of  tbe  style  from  the  late  Renaissance  to  the  last  stase 
of  the  Roccco,   An  important  part  lell  to  the  sicith^s  art,  w 
wbich  attained  its  climax  in  the  Barocco  and  5ocooo  period, 
ît  is  indeed  astonisbing  with  wbat  feeliné  for  fera  and  tecb- 
nical  ability  in  the  artistio  cbateaus  of  that  tinae  tbe  élég- 
ant ornamentsl  lorms  are  v?rouebt  in  tne  hard  iron,  just  as  if 
it  were  a  material  as  plastic  and  flexible  as  soft  wax.  (Pig. 
83).   IShst  thèse  inasters  produced  in  numerous  grilles  and  st- 
ate gateways  belongs  to  the  most  beautiful  of  ail  tnat  the 
ffiinor  arts  hâve  brouéht  forth, 

II.   Most  lœportant  i^oauiflents. 
I.   periûd  of  the  early  Preach  Barocoo  style.  ♦ 

*  After   kaoing    in    tàe   preoeding    tHoi*oughly    treated   of    the 
aima   and    the   pe&aliari  ttes  of   atyle    in    the   art   créations   of 
the   leadtng  mastefêt    we  oan   limit   ouraélues    in    the  fôllQwing 
to    the  oonaideration   of    the  monuments  ereoted    ôy    them, 

Lemeroier  Coage  ô2)  received  from  kine  Lcuis  XÎII,  as  wbcse 
arcnitect  he  was  established  after  1618,  the  lirst  éreat  cohj** 
ïDissiOD  in  the  extension  of  the  Louvre.   Âccordiné  to  his  de- 
sign tne  square  of  the  t»ouvre  should  bave  Deen  enlarèed  to  t 
twice  tne  oresent  lenéth  ci  its  sides.   Be  erscted  %b«»^eyii'* 
ion  d'Horloge  and  the  adjacent  balf  of  tne  south  wing.  (?ig, 
^^   53).   Tne  external  façades  very  clainly  allow  the  influence 
of  Italien  art  to  De  seen.   Yet  on  the  court  side  tbe  asaster 
adbered  strongly  to  the  design  cf  Lescot.   ïn  the  year  lt;24 
liemercier,  st  the  coœnDand  of  the  king,  commenced  the  buildinô 
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01  a  buntin^  château  st.  Versailles,   Tbe  ôrouad  clan  exUibits 
an  elcngated  rectanéular  winé,  before  which  two  square  garden 
CâviliOQS  oroject  od  toe  garden  aide.   On  the  other  aide  two 
wings  extendîHg  at  rlght  angles  to  the  iraia  building  and  adj- 
oining  its  ends  iorni  a  rectaigular  square  court  ("tne  aiarble 
court"),  that  was  enclosed  in  part  by  a  wall.   The  ccnstruct- 
ion  was  exeouted  in  ordinary  brickwork  witb  eut  stone  for  tbe 
architectural  mensbers,  employing  a  colossal  'îuscan  order  for 
the  two  stories.   ïhe  uocer  Windows  intersect  the  architrave 
(as  on  the  Tuileries).   îbe  «liddle  axes  of  the  wall  scaces  w 
were  adorned  ty  busts  on  consoles.   On  the  whole  tbis  design 
still  bears  the  character  oi  ine  &'rench  bigh  Benaissance.  The 
principal  work  of  Lemercier  is  the  church  of  the  Sortaonne. 
(1635-1659);  Çigs.  72,  73).  It  oresents  the  first  example  of 
tne  develooed  donse  construction  on  B^rench  soil.   The  ground 
plan  exûibits  a  central  design  above  a  Sreek  cross,  before 
which  on  the  lain  axis  are  added  at  each  end  two  bays  of  the 
vaults.   The  choir  terminâtes  witb  a  seaiciroular  apse.   îhe 
added  vault  bays  are  exteaéed  at  both  sides  by  two  chapels. 
The  outline  of  tne  eround  plap  feras  a  rectangle,  frcns  which 
Project  the  choir  apse  and  the  entrance  portico  on  the  left 
aro)  01  tne  cross.   For  the  treatment  of  tne  façade  Roman  chu- 
rch édifices  were  apcareutly  tne  modela.   Yet  Len&ercier  —  in 
contrast  to  the  usual  architectural  style  m  Italy  —  also  & 
gave  a  fally  developed  architecture  te  the  sides,   Çor  the  f 
forfïi  of  the  roof  he  chose  the  broken  Prench  hic  rocf,  whicb 
later  was  generally  teraied  the  '^mansard  roof.  îhe  external 
doffle  is  constructed  without  eny  connection  with  the  internai 
one  and  is  entirely  built  of  wood. 

!jevau  (oage  Ô4  )  was  the  builder  of  numerous  city  mansions 
(hôtels),  particularly  tne  mansion  Lambert  de  Thcringuy  in  P 
Paris,  also  especially  famous  on  account  of  its  splendid  int- 
ernai décoration  by  Lebrun  and  others.   Likewise  the  excelle- 
ntly  arranged  in  plan  and  very  well  preserved  and  treated  wi- 
th extreiEe  magnif icente,  Spateau  of  Vaux-le-Vicomte  (now  Vaux= 
Praslin)  near  Melun  (lc543-16ôl)  was  by  him.   Lebrun  was  again 
aiBployed  on  the  shcwy  internai  décoration.   The  érand  garden 
desièn  of  this  château  is  the  first  insDcrtant  création  cf  Le- 
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Lenotre  oh  H'x^u^x.  ccil.   After  1660  Ijevau  carried  further  the 
swperstruGtare  of  the  Tuileries  al   both  sides  of  the  laiddle 
wiHg  CGBStructed  by  de  l'Oreoe  (vcluaia  2,  caée  261).   The  two 
©Déle  paviliéns  cf  Marsan  and  Plore  were  also  by  hira;  because 
restricted  by  partioular  considérations,  the  master  does  not 
rise  on  their  to  the  usuel  heeht  cf  bis  artistic  créations.  He 
-  could  proceed  more  f reely  at  the  Louvre,  where  at  the  sarae  t 
time  toéether  with  bis  assistant  and  colleague  Prencois  Dorb- 
ay,  he  erected  the  then  open  portiôos  of  the  south  and  «est 
wings  as  well  as  the  entire  east  wing,  wherefey  the  square  was 
enclcsed.  fbe  wings  on  the  whcle  adhered  to  the  architecture 
of  bemercier.  îbe  œiddle  oavilion  of  the  south  side  however 
shovfs  by  the  cclcssal  order  there  eisployed  a  monumental  appe- 
arance  like  a  triumphal  arch,  indeed  a  festal  architecture  c 
conceived  as  purely  décorative.   Levau  received  the  aiost  ext-r 
ensive  and  most  important  problem  in  the  rebuilding  and  ions- 
truction  of  the  palace  at  Versailles,  in  which  the  king  desi- 
gned  to  réside  perisaneQtly,  but  which  no  longer  satisfied  the 
deœands  for  assemblages.  The  wcrks  conmpenced  in  the  year  16 
1Ô31  and  were  on  the  whole  entirely  corapleted  in  the  year 
1667.   Levau  reiaoved  the  wall  enclosiog  toe  raarble  court  ©f 
the  buildings  constructed  by  Lenoeroier  (paée  3ô)  and  he  exten- 
ded  the  inner  façades  of  the  two  angle  pavilions  at  the  sides 
of  the  court  fcyntings,  thet  left  free  between  tbem  the  second 
and  wider  court  (^'central  part").   Beiore  this  nràddle  court 
he  then  arranged  a  third  and  still  laréer  court,  the  court  of 
fiOQor  or  royal  court,  which  he  included  between  two  great  wi- 
nes  on  the  sites  of  the  old  stables  and  subordiaate  structur- 
es. (Çig.  75).   T'hus  the  palace  court  was  twice  narroied  by 
the  projections  of  the  wings.   îhe  garden  façade  wes  extended 
by  3  new  and  straight  line  of  buildings.   Between  the  old  and 
the  advanced  new  façade  the  faœous  gallery  of  arirrors  later 
foond  its  place.   F^inally  also  the  twc  outer  ends  lying  paral- 
lel  to  the  ffiddle  courts  also  received  new  and  widely  extend- 
ed wings,  whereby  s  length  of  319.8  ft.  was  sacured  for  the 
rooms.   In  this  aanner  by  the  rebuilding  of  the  old  château 
originated  a  truly  colossal  design.   îhe  external  architect- 
ure repeated  tbat  of  the  façades  of  the  marble  court  on  the 
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new  pertions  eccloaia^  the   iBiddle  court.   luBtead  of  the  ext- 
ernal  wings  erected  by  Levau  oû  bofcb  sides  of  the  court,  of 
//  bonor,  thâçe  originated  aew  atructurea  ander  toais  XV.   îbe 
gardeo  façade  feaa  in  iiie  érouad  story  the  P'reneh  rusticetion 
(ocûtinuous  and  deeply  auak  borizontal  joints)  and  round-arcb- 
cd  doorways,  witn  a  subdivision  by  lonic  pilasters  in  the  pr- 
incipal story  and  ^«^riatiiiân  lu  tne  balf  story  above.   The  1 
long  façade  of  tbe  building  is  only  animated  by  three  projec- 
tinê  f rontispieces,  whose  axes  are  accented  by  colonnades,  t 
that  rise  from  tbe  ground  story  projecting  like  a  plintbCFig- 
78).  AiBong  tbe  farther  buildings  of  tne  extensively  employed 
Levau  is  yet  to  be  mentioned  Tine  cnarcb  of  S.  Suxpice,  ubicb 
be  trensfcriDed  (after  1655)  from  tbe  old  ^otbic  ground  plan 
into  a  Barooco  courob  witb  magnificent  internai  effect  with 
a  siaple  and  noble  treatment,  yet  witncut  corapletinç  it  (page 
98,  2Sd};    furtèer  after  lôôO  witb  ùis  son-in-law  Dorbay  be  e 
erected  tne  collège  y,azarin  (novi  Institute  of  Prance),  tbat 
ûas  on  its  axis  a  stately  domeci  cfiorcn  now  used  as  a  bail  for 
sitbings.   In  tne  form  of  tbe  eround  plan  and  tbe  structure 
of  tbis  extsnsive  design  may  be  reeognized  «jîiapi»roi2Kation 
to  tbe  fioman  Barocco,  not  apparent  in  tbe  other  works  cf  Le- 
vau. 

Pierre  bemuet  (cage  64)  bas  coiefly  Cecofue  known  for  bis  t 
tbeorefcioal  work  on  tbe  plans  of  «ansiona,  but  be  also  oreat- 
ed  a  large  nwfflber  of  model  structures,  aœcng  wbicb  the  œost 
important  were  tbe  later  frequentiy  rebuilt  palace  Tubeuf-Ma- 
zarin  (1ô33t1ô40),  nov?  tbe  iational  îiibrary,  and  tbe  maasion 
(botel)  Qhevreuse,  finely  developed  in  plan. 

An  extreœely  ricb  arcbitectural  activity  was  eiercised  by 
irancois  Mansart  (page  ôo).   Of  bis  nuiaerous  new  and  rebuilt 
works  ior  seouiar  and  eburoo  uses,  ne  nave  te  consider  bis 
structures,  tbat  were  not  only  esteened  by  nis  ôistinguished 
ccnteiBcoraries  as  great  artistic  works,  bat  evejj  low  naust  pa- 
ss  as  marks  in  tbè  évolution  of  B'rencb  arcbitecture.   îbe  fi- 
rst  cf  tbese  is  tbe  cbateau  of  l^aisons-sur-Seine  (or  Maison= 
Lafitte),  whicb  tbe  ir-aster  erected  betweea  1648  and  1851  near 
-  3.  Sera-ain-en-Laye.   Tbe  plan  consists  of  a  wing  erected  on 
a  rectanguari  ground  plan  as  tbe  princical  structure,  to  wbc- 
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wbose  front  side  are  attached  two  r^ctaaélèar  paviliens  in  U 
forœ,  befope  each  ef  wbicb  is  placed  a  balcony  structare.   1 
$06  principal  wing  feas  a  aiiddle  paviiion  projecting  but  laode- 
rately  at  botb  sides,  wnicb  inoloses  tne  asonumental  vestibule, 
at  botb  sides  cf  wbicb  are  arranôed  tbe  stairs,   îbe  façades 
are  subdivided  in  tbe  lower  stcry  by  îuacan^and  in  tbe  upper 
by  lonic  pilas tera,  and  tbe  steep  8«i?faces  oi  tbe  roofs  beiné 
anituated  by  dormers  and  by  boldly  treated  chimneys.  (Pig.  54). 
To  tbe  externai  treaticent  also  corresDonds  tbe  internai,  in 
wbicb  xhe  architectural  division  prevails  in  an  extremely  6r- 
aceful  treatn-ent.  (?iô.  55).   ïne  entire  cbateau  is  a  classi- 
eal  work,  even  being  designed  more  in  tne  sensé  cf  tne  late 
Renaissance,  noble  and  dignified  in  «anner,  wbicb  strikiagly 
sbows  tbe  Srencb  arcbitectural  spirit,  acd  tberefcre  merits 
our  bigbest  considération,   lue  seccnd  great  création  of  tbe 
fflaster  is  tbe  abbey  cburcb  ef  Val  de  Srace  at  Paris,  begun  in 
1645.   In  it  tbe  central  design  ss  ccmbioed  witb  tbe  nave  Sys- 
tem in  a  pecaliar  and  artistically  iraposing  way.   Tbe  interi- 
or  of  tbe  dcifie  is  not  developed  from  tbe  square  but  iroœ  an 
octagon  witb  four  large  and  four  sasall  sides.   Tbe  lonéer  si^ 
des  lie  on  tbe  axes.   It  is  adjoied  on  the  east,  soutb  and  n 
north  by  tbree  large  semicircular  apses.   îbese  eneason  tbe 
east  iûto  tbe  cboir,  treated  as  a   ssîaller  octagonal  domed  ro- 
Offi,  on  tbe  nortb  into  a  square  cbapel,  and  on  tbe  soutb  intc 
tbe  deep  aud  rectangular  nun's  cbcir.   At  tbe  west  side  joins 
tbe  nave  consisting  of  tbree  vaulted  Pays,  wbicb  are  extended 
at  tbe  rigbt  and  left  by  tbree  square  cbaoels  witb  lois  doœes 
on  eacb  side.  In  the  doie  ciers  are  aœall  rooad  cbapels  acc- 
essible tfirougb  doorways  in  tbe  sff*8ll  sides  cf  tbe  octagon. 
îbe  ciers  in  tbé  nave  are  subdivided  by  siircle  Ôcrintbian  pi- 
lasters  set  in  pairs.   In  tne  nava  fpoffi  tbeir  extension  above 
tbe  iBain  cornice  rise  coffered  transverse  arcbes,  between  wb- 
icb extends  a  tunnel  vault.   îbe  façade  (Pig.  */&)  reeells  in 
its  Dsain  lines  tbat  cf  tbe  Sorbcnne.   Befcre  tbe  portai  is  p 
placed  a  great  portico  of  four  coluœns  crowned  by  a  gable  and 
treated  in  a  severely  antique  spirit,  îbe  drun)  occupies  tbe 
entire  fcreadtb  of  the  nave.   îbereiore  in  order  to  bring  tne 
externai  dcme  into  tasteful  proportions  witb  tbe  inoposing  fa- 
çade, tbe  externai  dôme  luust  be  œucb  extended  in  beight.   It 
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13  built  of  wood  ônd  its  base  rests  at  the  height  cf  tbe  ver- 
tex  of  the  internai  sbell.   It  was  not  permitted  to  kisQsart 
to  l'ive  antil  tbe  cofflpl8t,ion  cf  bis  Érandly  conoeived  work. 
$Q  conséquence  ci  a  certainl?  aot  baDpîly  expressed  criticisn 
by  bimaelf,  ce  lost  tbe  confideace  of  queen  Anaa,  the  giver 
of  tbe  cofBinissioD,  wben  tbe  baildiag  «as  carried  about  9,8 
il.  above  the  ground.  îbe  completiGo  tGHowed,  after  the  Wo- 
rks bad  atcpped  entil  1654,  by  LeŒuet  and  soDoe  other  srchite- 
cts  of  less  importance.   Wany  offensive  mistakes  ia  tbe  prcp- 
oitions  and  the  treatBoent  of  tfte  détails  cf  tbe  apper  portio- 
ns cf  the  structure  «ère  due  te  them.   In  the  noble  chapel  cf 
Frênes  Mansart  gave  an  exauple  at  a  sinall  scale,  ci  bow  he  w 
v?ould  bave  e^^ecuted  tbe  superstructure  of  tbe  abbey  churcb, 
if  be  bad  oeen  entrusted  witn  tbe  conspletion  of  the  buildiné, 
Yet  tbis  cburcB,  even  in  the  foriu  later  given  to  it,  is  a  cr- 
éation eriginal  in  composition,  grand  in  the  treatiaent  of  the 
interior  and  very  iœpressive  in  the  général  effect. 

Anaong  the  theorists  of  tbis  period  we  \ib^^^   to  isenticn  Jean 
«arot  (died  1679)  and  bis  son  Baniel  Marot  (died  1712).   The 
foriser  was  severely  trained  in  the  sensé  of  Sansart's  cdhcol 
and  slso  showed  biirself  in  bis  design  for  tne  Louvre  façade 
as  bis  ffiost  faitftful  pupil.   Be  publisbed  very  pronrinent  arc- 
hitectural Works  cf  bis  contemporaries  in  engravings.   His 
son  Daniel  attained  greater  iaocrtance,  bokb  as  a  cractical 
architect  as  well  as  a  writer  on  art.   His  great  wcrk  "L'Ar- 
chitecture F'rancais"  (apoeared  1737-1751)  is  the  best  source 
for  tbe  histcry  of  architectural  at  tbat  tiaje.   He  likewise 
oooupied  hiaiself  witb  the  study  of  tbe  ancient,  carticularly 
with  the  temple  at  Beliopolis  (Baalnec),  bat  gave  no  scace  to 
Drocer  Darocco  art,  even  to  that  cf  t»ebrun.   Bis  designs  for 
triumpbal  arches  exhibit  a  lively  imaeinaticn  and  â  rich  tre- 
ât,û8Dt,  but  reœain  witbin  the  bounds  of  the  earlier  Srench 
art  (peee  111).   'Tr>e  srcJutecture  ci  the  citizen  class  fcllo- 
ws  tbe  exsmDle  afforced  by  tbe  court  and  the  ncbillty,  even 
if  in  8  ipore  slowly  progressing  and  constant  course  ef  devel- 
opment.   In  the  fioreground  of  the  architectural  interests  of 
the  citizens  stand  the  city  halls,  k   beautif ul  monuirent  of 
this  kind  is  the  city  hall  et  Bbeims,  that-  ihe  old  city  of  t 
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the   cororiôtions  oi  g^rench  kicgs  ceused  to  .be  erecteo  in  1627- 
163„.  {¥'iè.   ?9).   ice  facede  bas  on  the  pround  stcry  rustice- 
tion  and  poric  bail  colunins,  in  tne  second  beinè  soicoth  esftl- 
ar  ffissonry  witb  lonic  belî   colurnns,  ebove  this  beiné  a  luxur- 
iantly  oeccrated  œam  ccrnice  end  alternating  laréie  and  sirall 
dormers  as  a  termination,   Particularly  rich  is  the  niiddle  p 
projection  witb  niche  architecture,  continuous  balcony  and  é 
èreat  r©of  éable.  With  ail  its  richness  the  building  exhibi- 
tE  a  diénified  and  noble  apcearance.   This  favorable  effect 
cannot  be  stated  of  the  other  civic  buildings  cf  the  period, 
not  even  if  they  inclise  œore  strongly  to  Barooco  forrris  than 
is  hère  the  case. 

IT.   Perioa  of  the  Beveloped  french  Sarocco  Style. 
^fter  Lebrun  h&d  returned  hcire  trciv   Ttaly,  he  received  his 
first  cominissicr  in  the  décoration  of  the  ceiling  in  the  gal- 

._,lery  of  the  mansion  (hôtel)  Lambert  de  Thorigny  (1649),  built 
by  Levau,  end  in  the  internai  décoration  cf  the  château  Vaux- 
le-VicoiTite,  likewise  erected  by  Levau  for  the  minister  Poucq- 
uet.  Louis  XIV  recognized  on  visitine  this  château  tue  hiph 
êifts  of  Leorun,  took  him  mtc  his  service,  appcinted  him 
(1660)  oirector  ci  the  Foyal  ^obelins'.  ^•6nuf actcry ,  end  entrii- 
sted  to  him  es  a  nicst  iiiagnif icent  probèem  the  internai  treat- 
ofient  01  the  oalace  at  Versailles.   There  the  iriaster  erranéed 
thfet  séries  of  state  halls  in  the  northeast  winé,  partly  com- 
menced  by  Levau,  tvhich  are  neir^ed  froir^  the  ffythologicel  représ- 
entations contained  in  the  ceiling  paintings,  end  that  strik- 
mgly  illuminate  by  their  showy  richness  tne  splendor  and  Po- 
wer of  the  Prencn  crown  under  the  rule  of  the  "sun  king".( 
(Pig.  50).   On  xne  walls  are  marble  ena  Qietal  ornamentation, 
elseîvhere  credomineting  ivory  colorée  stucco  with  heavy  eild- 
mg.   On  the  »)hole  mey   ne  recognized  in  thèse  ôC'artuients  a 
constant  enhancea.ent  oi  the  means  in  art,  souioture  enô   pain- 
ting.   Particular  care  was  devctec  to  the  treatrrierit  cf  the  c 
chiHineys,   In  cocnparison  te  Italiar  art  cf  that  tiir.e,  Leorun 
retained  a  rnooerate  treatment  with  the  use  ci  the  straieht  1 
Ime,  in  the  cornices  and  enclcsures.   ïhe  moderaticn  ot  Lehr- 
un  m  the  emcloyiTient  cf  Barocco  motives  is  esnecielly  évident 

•'^  en  tne  Apollo  gellery  in  the  Louvre  restcreo  by  him  afier  the 
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rire  oi  15c4.  (gié.  57).   There  iûstead  of  oilasters  panels 
are  exclusively  arranged  to  divide  tàe  wall  soffaces»  ÎMe  f 
fraiaes  ara  entirely  dominated  by  tbe  straiéht  line.   The  or- 
Dament  is  laxuriant  aod  full  cf  movement,  aiodeled  in  a  delic- 
acy  and  sbarpnesa  entirely  foreién  te  îtalian  art,  is  added 
graoefully  to  tbe  structural  luembers  without  exceedin.^  its 
limits.   A  splendidly  developed  iDodillion  cornice  without  br- 
eaks surrounda  the  rcom  as  the  upper  terœination  cf  tJue  walls. 
Above  it  extends  the  ceiling  cutward  as  a  fraiflewcrk  everywhe- 
re  eiegantiy  decorated  by  relief  ornament,  leaving  free  elev- 
en  main  panels,  tbat  are  filled  with  œythical  and  syasbclical 
paintingg.  The  treatment  ef  tbe  ceiling  allows  an  influence 
of  /^ortona's  deccrations  in  oalace  Fitti  to  be  recognized  wi- 
thout  difficuity.   But  tbe  intoxication  in  forics  of  tne  Itai- 
ians  bas  experienced  a  tboroueb  rafining  by  tbe  national  art 
taste  cf  tne  Frencb.  In  a  still  iiore  advanced  sensé  is  tbis 
sbown  on  tbe  last  great  i^ork  ef  Lebrun,  the  internai  décorat- 
ion of  tbe  gallery  of  tbe  mirrcrs  at  Versailles  (6ie.  5ô).  ï 
'ine  Barccco  ideas  are  tbere  alnsost  entirely  suppressed,  Leb- 
run arranged  in  the  external  ?»all  839.5  ft.  long  next  tbe  gar- 
den  round-beaded  Windows  between  Gorintnisn  oïlasters,  and  t 
tbe  same  on  tbe  internai  flall,  but  tbere  witb  tbe  addition  of 
iTQirrors  instead  cf  Windows.  Tbe  main  cornice  is  ricbly  subd- 
ivided  by  consoles  set  in  pairs,  tbe  ceiline  witb  panels  in 
«hich  are  oaintings,   îbe  oeiling  is  inferior  in  effect  to  t 
the  wall  décoration;  it  was  manifestly  done  in  baste.   In  ar^ 
tistic  value  tbe  very  famous  gallery  cf  mirrors  does  not  eau- 
al  tbe  Apollo  gallery. 

Tbe  achool  of  li«ebrun  was  reoresented  by  tne  two  bpotners, 
Antoine  liepaaliEe  (1321-1Ô92)  and  Jean  i;epautr3  (Iôl7~lô82). 
Antoine  had  erected  some  cbateaus  and  mansions  as  tbe  archit- 
ect  of  ioke  Philip  I  ci  Orléans.  To  biôber  faœe  attained  his 
,,  brotber  .lean,  wbo  publisned  extremely  rich  designs  for  décor- 
ative sculpture  and  painting,  raostly  reoroduced  by  ccpoer  en- 
gravings,  for  friezes,  furniture,  chiœneys  and  tne  like,  in 
wnich  be  at  f irst  adhered  to  the  late  Roman-Antique  art,  tra- 
nslated  into  Prench  art  taste,  later  infco  Ijebrun's. 

Oî  tne  works  of  tbe  classicists,  we  bave  already  menticned 
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the  opiaeipal  façade  of  the  -Couvre  after  the  design  cf   Claude 
Perrault  {paie   ô9;  ?ig.  81).  Tiie  massive  façade  has  a  laiddle 
ppojectiaa  and  two  aoéle  orojections.   The  lower  story  rests 
oû  an  inclined  base;  besldes  the  simoly  eiiolosed  wiadows  with 
segmentai  arcbed  lintels  and  tbree  dcorways  in  tbe  middle  pro- 
jectiotî,  it  shows  no  furtber  subdivision  and  appears  as  a  st- 
ory  entirely  subordinated  to  tiae  principal  stcry,  for  wbich 
it  properly  forais  only  a  ftiâh  subatructure.   But  so  iaach  œore 
iiipresaively  is  the  main  stcry  treated.  It  présents  itself 
as  a  colossal  colonnade  formed  by  Gorintbian  columns  set  in 
pairs,  only  interrupted  by  tbe  middle  and  side  orojections. 
îbe  latter  are  each  likewise  subdivided  by  fcur  cairs  cf  col- 
uinns.  Tney  bave  in  tbe  middle  interooluianiations  tbe  round- 
arcbed  dcorways  or  Windows,  but  rectaogular  Windows  witb  ped~ 
iîïîent  caps  in  tbose  at  tbe  sides,  above  being  tbe  iapost  cor- 
nice  starting  from  tbe  round-arobed  -«indows  of  tbe  anéle  pro- 
jections and  over  this  laedallions  witb  suspeiided  garlands.  T 
îbe  last  motive  i s  repeated  in  tbe  intercolumniations  of  tbe 
reoessed  wings,  yet  witb  tbe  différence,  tbat  tbere  are  arra- 
ngea nicbes  witb  statues  instead  of  Windows.   A  massive  inain 
cornice  witb  consoles  and  a  continuous  crowning  balustrade, 
tbat  is  only  interrupted  by  taeJkow  pedÉiaent  over  tbe  œiddle 
projection —  witbout  visible  roof,  doraiers  and  calmneys;  ,for- 
ms  tbe  upper  teriination  of  tbe  structure.   The  Louvre  façade 
apDears  as  if  derèved  froiB  one  spurt,  frooo  a  bappy  inspirati- 
on witbout  toil;  it  passed  for  a  century  as  tbe  most  importa- 
nt work  of  tbe  later  arcbitecture.  ïndeed  it  lacks  ail  org- 
aaic  connection  witb  the  nucleus  of  tbe  building,   Witb  ail 
its  imposing  and  dignif ied  effect,  it  is  tberafore  merely  a 
-purely  décorative,  vaiaglorious  sbow  pièce,  and  bence  is  tbe 
true  cbild  ci  its  time. 

Pranoois  Blonde!  (page  39)  inilaenced  conterDporary  and  la- 
ter arcbitects  «ore  by  bis  activity  as  director  and  teacber 
in  the  Acadeiay  of  Architecture  and  bis  theoretical  works,  th- 
an  by  tbe  examples  given  by  biajrin  nis  architectural  wcrks. 
Yet  bis  few  buildings  bave  also  found  anima ted  approval.  Bes- 
ides  sœaller  works,  by  bia  is  tbe  gâte  of  3.  ©enis  erected  by 
tbe  City  tc  king  feouis  in  the  year  1672.  (Pig.  82).   It  is  a 
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siiuDie  wali  oiass,  only  subdiviaed  by  a   aii^ht  projection  occu- 
pying  almost  the  entire  oreaath,  terniinated  scove  oy  a  massi- 
ve horizonTiai  cornice  with  a  fiiôû  rouna-aroûed  eateway  at  tbe 
middle,  over  whicn  are   recessed  a  rectan^uiarly  enclosed  rel- 
ief slab  and  spandrels.   At  both  sides  of  the  éateway  ooeniné 
stand  slightly  Drojectin»^  obeliaks  richly  decorated  by  relief 
ornament,  whose  bases  are  oerforated  by  side  doorways.   That 
monument  so  sparing  of  arohitectural  expédients,  but  designed 
with  extrême  power,  in  the  midst  cf  tne  conternoorary  buildin- 
gs, claiais  to  be  a  création  of  tbe  new  classicism  about  two 
générations  before  the  end  of  tbe  13  tri  century.  —  Slonàel's 
famé  passed  far  beyond  tbe  frontiers  of  France;  be  also  pass- 
es for  tbe  original  ground-laying  Creator  of  the  plan  of  tbe 
arsenal  in  oerlin,  whicb  we  sball  consider  in  anotber  place, 
(Paee  193). 

Tûe  pure  classicism  of  Blondei,  aside  froîTi  some  less  irnoor- 
tant  arcnitects,  was  continued  by  bis  Dupil,  Pierre  Bullet  , 
(diea  1715),  wbo  even  in  tnat  tiae,  in  wbioh  tbe  freer  Baroc- 
co  art  style  of  Lebrun  again  ^ave  tbe  keynote  of  Parisian  ac- 
tivity  in  architecture,  in  some  noble  works  executed  witn  re- 
fined  taste,  that  carried  intc  oractice  the  art  laws  establi- 
sbed  by  bis  aiaster  ând  instructor. 

Jules  Hardouin  Mansart  ( oaée  71)  bad  already  developed  a 
ricii  activity  before  tbe  time,  wben  be  was  chargea  with  tbe 
royal  buildings  as  the  successor  of  Lebrun,  olanned  at  ths 
order  of  tbe  king  the  Place  des  Victoires  (begun  lôSô )  and 
(lt399)  tbe  Place  de  Louis  le  Grand  (now  Place  Vendooie),  and 
bad  undertaken  important  rebuildings  and  new  structures  for 
a  large  nuiaber  of  chateaus  and  œansions.   But  bis  most  impor- 
tant problems  be  received  from  tbe  kin^  in  the  extension  bui- 
ldings and  tbe  internai  arrangement  of  tbe  palace  at  Versail- 
les.  Tbere  are  referred  to  Hardouin  tbe  royal  acartments  ly- 
âng  en  tbe  main  axis  of  tbe  old  château,  but  later  chanôed  in 
part,  »»OBâ  wbich  the  ôreat  hall  of  Oeil  de  Boeuf,  so  named 
from  the  oval  Windows  in  tne  cross  walls,  and  the  pomoous  sl- 
eaping  apartment  of  feouis  XIV  are  found  (y'ig.  <^3),  and  likew- 
ise  tbe  rooœs  cf  the  Dauphin  in  the  southeast  wing,  as  well 
as  tnose  of  tbe  Maintenon  in  tne  left  wine  of  tbe  court.  Tbe 
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sarae  maater  also  aubstantially  had  charge  cf  tbe  Srand  Trian- 
on,  erected  after  lî?70  m  the  park  of  Versailles,   Tûis  ia  a 
,,  one  story  structure  like  a  gallery  witb  iriéh  round-arcbed  Win- 
dows between  colatuûs  or  oilasters  with  a  charmiag  treatœent 
and  a  richer  internai  bandliag  (Pig.  ô4),  intended  for  the 
restoration  of  tbe  royal  family  after  toe  efforts  at  asserabl- 
ages,  aad  oq  whioh  alao  Robert  de  Ootte  took  part  {vaée   75). 
flis  fflagnificent  work  in  Versailles  is  the  palace  cbapel,  tbat 
be  erected  beside  the  outer  structure  (frog  1699  to  1710)  en- 
closing  the  court  cf  bonor.   In  it  Bardouin  created  tha  freq- 
aentiy  imitsted  model  of  a  princeiy  court  and  château  cburch. 
Tbe  ground  olan  (n^ig.  75)  foriiis  an  elongated  rectaogular  aid- 
die  rooffi  at  wbose  end  lies  a  senaicircular  apse.   Aroun  it  ex- 
tends  a  choir  aiale  as  a   aide  aisle.  fbe  middle  aisle  exten- 
ds  the  entire  height  te  the  vaults.   Tbe  outer  aisle  is  divi- 
ded  in  two  storiea,  tbe  apper  one  being  intended  for  tbe  cou- 
rt and  therefore  is  treated  as  tbe  princioal  story.   Tbereby 
it  becaffle  oossible  for  the  meisbers  ;cf  the  royal  faosily  to  at- 
tend divine  service  without  oein^  coiïipelled  to  use  the  stairs; 
on  the  otner  hand  was  tnerebly  effected  the  desired  seoarati- 
OD  of  the  court  society  frcm  che  people  visitins  the  church.  ♦ 
i'be  subdivision  of  the  lower  stcry  was  by  rectan^ular  oiers 
with  round  arcades,  the  upper  being  by  raa^nificent  oorinthian 
coluoins.   Thèse  suoport  tbe  well  prooortioned  and  finely  des- 
igned  main  cornice  v?ith  consoles,  above  ïibich  rises  a  tunnel 
vaolt  îfith  intersecting  side  ccmpartments  for  the  apper  wind^ 
ows.  (Pig.  60).   Tbe  façade  indicates  by  a  belt  the  internai 
horizontal  division  cf  the  interior  and  eaaphasizes  tbe  princ- 
ipal story  by  Oorintnian  pilasters.   ^Dove  it  extend  the  fly- 
ing  buttresses  in  a  double  quadrant  frora  the  balustrade  to  t 
the  upper  walls  of  the  middle  aisle.   Thèse  are  terminated  by 
a  steep  rcof  riainC  far  above  the  other  architectural  masses 
of  tbe  Château,   ibereby  is  tbe  church  also  characterized  as 
3QCh  in  the  colossal  architectural  group.  IPiô.  59).   It  is 
further  in  artistic  respects  particularly  worthy  of  considér- 
ation, since  tbe  pilaster  architecture  on  it  is  laost  closely 
connected  wi'th  cnurch  architecture.   Tne  master's  principal 
«ork  is  the  Dofce  of  the  ïnvalids  in  Paris,  completed  in  1706. 
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t/iberal  Bruant  (died  1397),  an  arcbiteet  workiag  in  tbe  tend- 
ency  of  Blondel,  had  built  in  lo71  tbe  oalace  of  the  Invalids, 
Dlanned  m  colossal  dimensions,   tbe  érection  ot   the  cburch 
intended  as  the   centre  of  the  desién  fell  to  Hardouin  idansart. 
îhe  grouûd  plan  is  developed  from  a  circular  central  doœed  a 
area  witb  short  arms  like  a  Greek  cross  ifitb  sinall  oclyéonal 
obapels  in  tbe  aoéles.;  it  forais  in  its  outlines  an  enclosed 
aquare,  frofa  whicb  Project  only  tbe  choir  structure  treated 
as  a  subordinate  doaie,  and  the  projection  with  the  main  port- 
ai ana  the  two  side  entrances.   In  the  construction  of  the  d 
^''dome /li^îansart  employed  a   truly  Barocco  motive,  already  used  in 
Italy  on  a  small  scaie,  but  hère  at  a  éreat  scale.   Hc  arran- 
ûeà   two  Shell  dômes,  carried  the  lower  one  only  to  a  certain 
heisht,  80  that  a  great  circular  opening  remained.  .  Over  this 
doiae  be  turned  a  second  dôme,  considerably  higber,  wbose  und- 
erside  was  painted  with  figures  and  cloud  forais  im  tbe  light- 
est  colors,   îhis  painting  receives  abundant  liéht  thrcuâh  t 
the  Windows  at  the  base  cf  the  outer  dotne,  and  which  are  not 
visible  froro  the  interior»   Thos  to  the  paintings,  seen  from 
far  Pelow,  is  given  the  appearance  of  reality,  producing  the 
illusion  of  a  view  into  the  ooen  sky.   The  two  inner  shells 
are  covered  by  another  constructed  cf  wood,  whose  vaulting 
line  is  drawn  in  an  extreœely  eleéant  curve.  (Sig.  85).  îhe 
Dôme  of  the  Invalida,  by  its  well  conceived  solution  of  the 
ground  plan,  the  noble  internai  effect,  tbe  dignified  exter- 
nal  and  internai  architecture,  belongs  to  the  rpost  beautifol 
Barocco  churcbes  of  the  world. 

«  We   hâve  àlready   seen   (uolume  2,    page  36,    ohuroh   at   Sohwa- 
rzrheindorf) ,    that    thiê  plan  was   dlreacty   repi'eaentêd    in    the 
middle   âges. 

III.   Beriod  cf  the  âarly  Rcccco  Style. 

Oppenort  (page  73)  py  bis  early  work,  the  altar  canopy  in 
the  churoh  of  S.  (Bermain-des-Pres  in  Paris,  attracted  éeneral 
attention  tohiaself.  Se  employed  on  it  tne  ground  ideas  gi- 
ven  by  Bernini  in  bis  at  3.  peter's,  but  enriched  the  crowni- 
ag  volutes  rising  above  the  cornice  by  palm  leaves  supporting 
a  world  sphère  surrounded  by  angels,  thus  creatiné  a  opotive, 
that  W8S  imitated  innumerable  times  on  the  altars  cf  tbetlâtep 
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time.   In  the  year  1719  was  entrusted  to  him  tfee  carryàug  on 
of  tbe   cburcb  of  3.  Salpice  (pa^e  33),  and  which  work  had  be- 
en  ffUBpended  since  1^575.   Sis  activity  in  relation  to  this  ex- 
tended  chiefly  to  the  internai  architecture.   The  naost  iapor- 
tant  problem  îias  received  8y  ©ppenort  froiu  the  régent  in  the 
internai  décoration  of  hia  favorite  résidence,  the  palace  Roy- 
al.  The  proud  aDartmeats  in  nhich  the  régent  gave  his  notor- 
^  ioQS  nocturnal  feasts.féll  a  sacrifice  to  the  révolution  of 
1871.   The  viens  of  those  rooms  oabliahed  in  engravings  by 
Oppenort  hicaself  still  give  us  a  représentation  of  their  for- 
laer  splendor. 

An  expressly  oianysided  activity  was  developed  by  Bobert  de 
Cotte  {pa^e   75),  the  successor  of  Bardouin  Wansart  as  first 
royal  architect  (after  1708).   îhe  earliest  of  his  great  Par- 
isian  private  biîildings  is  the  nobly  treated  palace  (hôtel) 
de  iîichelieu  (1704),  ûow  the  fiussian  embassy.   This  was  fell- 
owed  by  palace  -«,onty  (about  1717),  which  was  freguently  alter- 
ed  later.  On  the  contrary  the  gallery  of  the  palace  (hôtel) 
de  la  Vrilliere  (1713-1719),  oow  the  Èank  cf  France),  is  well 
preserved.   By  it  is  presented  to  us  an  excellent  exaœple  of 
the  State  of  development  of  the  style  of  décoration  at  tbat 
time.   The  walls  (9ig.  8ô),  including  the  main  cornice  with 
consoles,  are  covered  with  wood  and  are  subdivided  by  a  pilas- 
ter  order  with  gilded  Qorinthian  capitais.   Between  the  pilas- 
ters  broed  gilded  fraïues  enclose  the  recessed  paintings.   The 
fraces  hâve  curved  lines  above  and  below.   îhe  angles  of  the 
walls  are  rounded  and  fornaed  es  niches,  in  which  statues  sta- 
ad  on  splendid  bases.   îhe  entire  very  long  room  is  spanned 
by  a  tunnel  vault.  Traasverse  arches  are  adorned  by  ooffers- 
and  cause  a  division  into  aiain  panels;  their  iraoosts  are  isar- 
ked  by  painted  reiiefs  and  statues,  j^esides  the  paintings  in 
the  panels  of  the  walls  and  ceiling,  wbite  and  gold  are  the 
predominating  colôrs. 

Lassurance  the  ^der  (oaée  75). was  an  artist  chiefly  estee- 
med  by  the  nobiiity,  who  built  nuiaerous  grand  mansions^.   Le- 
blond  (page  75)  was  likewise  active  as  an  execwting  architect. 
Put  is  particularly  known  by  his  theéretical  works. 
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IV.  Beriod  of  the  developed  fioccco  Style. 

Of  fiobert  de  cotte^a  works,  there  beloDé  to  tbis  epocb  aoae 
apartmenta  3f  the  palace  at  Versailles,  tbe  rooms  adjoining 
tbe  sleeping  cbaaiber  of  Louis  XIV;  tbe  salon  de  conseil,  a  p 
portion  cf  wbicb  ia  repreaented  by  Pig.  66.   The  tiiBilarly  t 
treated  sleeping  apartment  of  fioeis  XV  and  tfte  two  succeediag 
rconis,  as  well  as  the  brilliant  apertœent  desi^nated  as  tbe 
cabinet  ot  bonis  XVIl^wbiob  contains  the  ricbest  and  finest 
treatment  in  tbis  séries  cf  rooss  and  represeats  the  last  sp- 
leadid  work  of  Qotte.  gotte  was  a  bighly  esteemed  architect 
and  an  extraordinarily  fertile  designer,  who  not  only  execut- 
ed  important  works  in  Paria,  but  «Iso  in  ©tber  localities  in 
France  (in  Verdun  near  Metz  and  in  Bordeaux),  and  was  likewi- 
se  employed  by  princes  outside  the  i'rench  frootier  for  creat- 
ing  plans  of  chateaus  or  in  an  adviaory  capacity.  (^a^e   187). 
ïn  Strssbupg  tbe  roagnificent  bisbop's  palace  was  by  biœ,  erec- 
ted  for  tbe  prince  bishop  Cardinal  de  Roban  in  1728-1741,  a 
O-sbaped  structure  with  tbree  wings  and  with  a  very  finely  d 
bandled  cencosure  of  the  court  like  a  gàllery  with  an  élégant 
ourve  inward.  (Pig.  87).   ïbe  stately  building  is  ncw  utiliz- 
eôi  for  tne  purposes  of  the  aniversity. 

îo  tbe  style  tendency  cultivated  by  Gotte  in  the  last  years 
of  bis  life  also  beloags  that  of  îrancois  Boucher  and  Vanloo 
in  the  cbeteau  of  Fontainebleau,  whioh  by  its  free  décoration, 
tbe  graceful  treatrnent  of  the  détails  and  the  finely  conceiv- 
ed  coloring  is  to  be  counted  with  the  beat  works  of  that  tiœe. 

Meissonier  (page  76)  aroased  very  great  attention  by  bis  f 
/, /f^rst  important  work  in  fcbe  domain  of  architecture,  bis  desi- 
gn for  the  principal  façade  of  S.  Sulpice  (1738).   In  a  préf- 
érence fer  curves  in  ground  plan  and  élévation,  as  well  as  in 
the  cbarm  of  novelty  in  regard  to  tbe  décorative  treatient, 
tbis  sarpassed  even  Boprolini's  works,  but  replaced  the  dry 
beaviness  of  îtalian  architecture  of  liKe  tendency  by  a  gra- 
ceful coguetry  ia  tbe  over  fineness  of  tbe  fflembers  and  by  tbe 
sportive  ligbtness  of  tbe  ornamental  wcrk.   Tbereby  in  tbis 
design  ao  enUirely  breathes  the  apirit  of  the  Prencb  Bococo. 
It  was  never  eB#o«^d.  We  sball  take  up  tbe  building  yet  la^ 
ter.  (§8ge  235).  Likewise  as  a  practical  architect,  Seisson- 
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Meissonier  oroduoed  great  worka  in  his  famous  house  ferethous 
in  Baris,  in  référence  to  the  atilizetion  oi  tiîe  entirely  ip- 
regular  and  trapézoïdal  architeotural  surfaces,  skilful  dist- 
ribution of  pooffls,  coiBfoPt,  ead  pieasing  as  well  as  aplendid 
interior  décoration. 

Boffraad  (page  73)  was  less  in  the  service  of  tne  royal  co- 
urt than  in  that  of  tbe  B-obiiityaeBd  of  foreign  princes.  Of 
Dis  Farisian  buildings,  tne  lEansion  (notel)  de  Montmorency  f 
first  iserits  considération.   ïbe  buildings  are  arranged  arou- 
nd  an  ovai  court.  Ihe  two  story  main  Duilding  lying  on  tne 
axis  fias  a  colossal  order  of  pilasters;  tJie  adjacent  one  sto- 
ry wings  are  subdivided  by  îuscan  oilaaters  and  round-arched 
arcades.   'Tl)e  use  cf  this  colossal  architectural  expédient  on 
tne  façades  of  a  structure,  in  wbose  internai  arcnitecture  a 
aliBOst  every  structural  ides  is  suppressed,  is  characteristic 
of  the  change  m  tlie  conception  of  art  prepared  in  ioffrand's 
works.  Oertainly  tbe  strong  influence  of  the  Academy  cf  Arch- 
itecture pressed  toward  tnis.  Boffrand's  chief  création  is 
ths  internai  arranéeœent  cf  tbe  palace  (hôtel)  de  Soubise  and 
that  of  de  Soban  (now  National  Archivas)  in  Paris,  rebuilt  e 
and  united  Py  Belamire  (died  1745).  (^'igs,  ô7 ,  ô9,  70,  71), 
fhese  oresent  the  oiost  splendid  exaœple  of  the  F'rencb  Rococo 
in  its  Biost  complète  maturity,  escecialiy  in  the  Doœpoua  oval 
hall  of  the  ground  story,  tnougn  treated  with  the  most  refin- 
ed  feeling  for  forrn.   Aniong  tbe  church  buildinés  of  Boffrand, 
the  cathedral  in  Nancy  takes  the  naost  important  place;  it  is 
a  doîDed  church  «ver  a  Latin  cross,  wbere  the  three  short  arois 
end  in  semicircular  apses.   îhe  architectural  treat/nent  is  s 
sioiple,  noble,  and  in  severe  drawing,  which  however  permits 
the  récognition  oi  a  certain  aporoximation  to  the  contempora- 
ry  Italian  Barocco. 

Of  the  contemporaries  of  tbe  great  nsasters  eiïioloyed  m  Par- 
is, Jacques  Jules  Gabriel  (died  1742)  stiil  deserves  mention, 
an  architect  lEuch  employed  in  private  architecture  at  Paris, 
Nantes  and  nheiiis,  as  well  as  s  bridge  constructor;  Qûarles 
itienne  Briseux  (died  1754),  »ho  is  known  less  for  hia  arch- 
itectural practice,  than  by  his  three  great  works  on  archit- 
ecture (appeared  in  Pans  in  1723,  1743  and  1758),  in  which 
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he  représenta  tha  style  changes  froin  tùe  re^ency  to  the  new 
classiciso],  and  lu  fecrraio^  iœanuei  Hère  de  Corny  (àied  1762), 
tne  builder  of  tbe  éreat  Place  Stanislaus  and  ci  tije  city  pl- 
an around  it  et  Nancy.   Tne  Place  Stanislaus  forfns  a  rectang- 
le of  410.1  X  344.5  it,   îûe  entire  aoutn  aide  is  oocupied  by 
tiie  former  ducal  oelace,  now  the  city  hall;  tfie  otùer  aides 
are  bordered  Dy  tbe  oalace  of  tDe  arcftbishoD  and  by  smallea 
ffiansions.   Ail  entrances  te  tfae  streets  are  closed  by  bigh  w 
wrouéht  iron  pâtes,  which  were  executed  with  uneQualled  mast- 
ery  by  tne  art  saaith  Jean  p.aoQOur  (ffig.  88).   The  art  style  of 
tfee  oîâster  last  named  eatirely  remains  within  the  tendency  s 
sDown  by  Boffrand. 

■To  the  StipreiBacy  of  the  ftococo  style  was  assigned  a  ccupar- 
atively  brief  duratioa.  'The  rude  contrast  of  tne  théories  of 
tfie  ffrench  aiôsters  with  their  architectural  works  already  ao- 
cut  tne  fDiddlé  of  tne  13  th  century  ied  to  a  séparation,  and 
produced  an  entire  change  in  the  antique  idéal,  wbicb  we  sha- 
11  later  follow  more  clcsely. 
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he  représenta  the  style  obdnges  from  tâe  regeecy  to  tiie  new 
classicisiB,  and  ie  kevvaia^  Saanuel  Hère  de  Corny  (died  1762), 
tiie  builder  of  tfae  éreat  Place  Stanislaus  and  of  tlie  city  pl- 
an around  it  et  Nancy,  Tne  Place  Stanislaas  foras  a  rectang- 
le of  410.1  X  344.5  ft.   îhe  entire  soutù  side  is  ©ocupied  by 
tiae  former  diacal  Délace,  non  tbe  city  bail;  tûe  otûer  aides 
are  bordered  n»y  tbe  oalace  of  tfie  archbisbop  and  by  snialles 
aanaions.   Ail  entrances  te  the  streets  are  closed  by  bigh  w 
wrought  iron  gâtes,  whieh  were  exeouted  with  uneqaalled  mast- 
ery  by  tne  art  sasith  Jean  T:,aaîOur  (fig.  88).   îhe  art  style  of 
tbe  îBaster  last  naiaed  entirely  remains  witÊin  tbe  tendency  s 
sbowo  by  goffrand. 

îo  tbe  sapreiaacy  of  the  Bococo  style  was  sssigned  a  ccaipar- 
atively  brief  duration.  T'fie  rude  contrast  of  the  théories  of 
the  ffrench  môsters  with  their  architectural  works  already  dh- 
eut  the  ffliddlè  of  the  18  th  century  ied  to  a  séparation,  and 
prodoced  an  entire  change  in  the  antique  idéal,  wbich  le  sha- 
11  later  follow  more  clesely. 
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,        4.  Architecture  in  the  ^eriod  of  tbe  Barocco  and 
Bococo  Styles  in  tfie  Netûerlanda. 

I.   Bistorical  l^evelopajent^and  Style, 

îhe  Netherlands  in  tbe  17  th  century  entered  on  an  elevated 
stage  of  art,  sach  as  bat  few  examplea  of  like  fertility  and 
on  a  similarly  liiaited  domain  are  presented  in  the  bistory  ©f 
art.  îbis  is  indeed  true  of  painting  in  tbe  first  line.  But 
architecture  also  took  a  large  part  in  it.  It  affords  ôreat 
interest  in  tbe  bistory  of  art,  because  it  gave  a  striking  o 
national  expression, te  tbe  cbaracter  of  tbe  people  and  tbe  d 
prevailing  religions  and  social  opinions  on  sucn  a  small  area. 

îbe  contrast  already  observed  in  tbe  period  of  tne  Renaiss- 
ance between  tbe  soutbern  and  nortbern  Netberlands  (voluœe  S, 
nage  263)  became  apparent  in  greater  aieasure,  after  tbe  toli- 
tical  séparation  was  determined  by  tbe  peace  of  1609,  end  pa- 
rtioularly  after  tbe  nortbern  l^Jetherlands  bad  obtained  tbeir 
récognition  as  an  independent  free  state,  (1648). 

lue   soutbern  îîetherlands,  wbose  frontiers  in  gênerai  sgree 
witb  those  of  modem  Belgium,  remained  faitbful  te  ûatûolici- 
sa).   tne  population  cbiefly  consisted  of  Flemings  and  Walloo- 
ns,  very  gifted  artistically  and  particalarly  réceptive  to 
tbe  influences  of  tbe  counterreformation.   âiBODô  tbeffi  tbe  ar- 
tistic  endeavors  last  extended  and  required  by  tbe  taste  for 
external  conditions,  lound  a  fertile  soil.   Under  tbe  careful 
reign  of  tbe  infanta  Isabella  (1598-1621),  tbe  daughter  of  P 
Bbilip  II  of  Spain,  Selgiuni  formed  an  independent  state,  wbi- 
cb  developed  a  strong  and  individual  life.   îbe  infante  bad 
increased  tbe  prosperity  of  tbe  country  and  devoted  especial 
attention  to  tbe  culture  of  tbe  sciences  and  arts,  but  also 
no  less  te  tbe  furtberance  of  Oatholicistn  and  its  cburcb  act- 
ivity.   îbe  iconoclasm  was  succeeded,  botb  at  tbe  court  and 
among  tbe  great  of  tbe  country,  and  also  by  tbe  éuilds  and  t 
tbe  citizens,  by  great  sacrifices  for  tl»e:^satisf action  of  tbe 
increased  and  extraordinary  requirements  for  cburcb  art  works, 
and  for  tbe  érection  and  rich  eauipînent  of  «impcbes  and  mona- 
steries,   The  country  entered  on  that  splendid  epoch,  wbicb 
received  its  bigbest  artistic  illustration  by  Peter  EôuI  Bub- 
ens,  tbe  prince  of  painters.  (1577-1640). 
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Rebens  also  took  a  strong  DSPt  in  tfee  develoDiaent  of  archi- 
tecture.  8e  was  eight  years  (1600-1608)  io  Italy,  from  his 
2'S   rd  to  "31  at  years  —  at  a  tiœe  that  œust  bave  definitely 
/  Aviafluenced  bis  artistic  tendencies,  and  not  alone  in  upper  I 
Italy,  but  also  in  Eonie  and  Naples,  and  even  in  Spain;  tbus 
àe  «as  acQuainted  with  ti^e  later  art  of  the  south  as  well  as 
witn  tûat  of  antiquity,   It  is  cbaracteristic  ef  bis  art  in 
design,  tbat  be  deyoted  bis  cbiei  interest  to  tbe  Seaoese  pa- 
laces, particularly  to  tbe  buildings  cf  Alessi  (voluiae  Z,   pa- 
ge 233),  and  tbat  be  drew  tbem  and  publisbed  tbeizi  in  copper 
enlraviags.  *  tbis  work  passed  tbrough  four  éditions;  froœ  t 
tbis  may  be  estiiaated  bis  influence,  tbat  it  bad  on  tbe  arch- 
itecture of  tbat  tine.   Bubeos  beld  tbe  Senoese  isansions  to 
be  fflucb  fflore  suitable  iBodels  for  tbose  of  tbe  Netberlands,  t 
tban  tbe  S'iorentine  palaces.  Be   was  a  iDan  cf  refined  culture, 
wbQse  iŒportance  as  a  pôlitical  citizen  with  a  statesman's 
broad  outlook  stood  as  bigb  as  an  artist.   In  bis  works  is  m 
oanifest  a  classical  traiûing  in  coiBbination  witb  tbe  aspiri- 
ne ifflaginatioD  of  tbe  easily  excited  and  spirited  son  of  tbe 
soutbern  Netberlands,  abrupt  éayety,  and  as  an  élément  of  tbe 
stronôî^y  Serisanic  portion  of  tbe  blcôd  cf  tbe  nation,  tbe  en- 
joyment  oi  s  sbowy  treatment  of  certain  architectural  parts. 
Be  strikinély  personifies  tbe  individuality  of  %he   stren^th 
of  tbe  Netberlandisb  eeocle,  tbat  indeed  wiliinôly  adopted  I 
Italian  impulses,  but  gave  to  tbeai  new  ferais  ana  hariaony. 

*  fàlazzi   di   Qenova,   Àntwerp,    16ê2,    later   éditions  of   1683 
in   Àntwerp,    of   1^08   and   1655    in   heipzig. 

^artly  coffipelled  by  adhérence  te  existing  clans,  churcb  ar- 
chitecture first  continued  tbe  eround  plan  of  tbe  itediaeval 
cburcbes;  a  tbree  aisled  nave  witb  high  middle  aisle  and  low 
side  aisles,  sometises  witb  a  wide  transverge  ailse  slso,  a 
choir  witb  'apse  ard  at  botb  sides  sŒsller  apses  as  ternsinati- 
ons  of  tbe  side  aisles.   Tbe  pure  central  building  only  occu- 
rs  as  an  exception  under  tbe  influence  cf  foreign  impulses. 
It  later  ajôpears  in  a  peculiar  combination  with  tbe  nave  str^ 
/  j^cture.  One  peculiarity  of  tbe  Belgian  cburcbes  is  tbe  posi- 
tion of  the'tower  on  tbe  œain  axis  directly  bebind  tbe  choir, 
(ffig,  90). 
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ior  tiae  internai  structure,  tndeed  urder  the  influence  of 
<3enoese  ârcbiteeture,  colofflns  were  préférable  eœployed  inst- 
ead  of  piers.   They  support  arcades,  ÎBwwbose  scandrela  were 
iaserted  curved  consoles  as  suoports  for  tbe  transverse  arch- 
es above  tfae  broken  comice.   Ihe  vaults  were  also  frequently 
furnished  witn  ribs.   Ibe  internai  architecture  entirely  ciBit- 
ted  the  subordination  of  the  masses  aad  iseiabers  te  the  ^reat 
idea  of  unity,  es  it  is  shown  in  the  t^esuit  style.   ïhe  F'IeiB- 
ish  EQasters  did  not  feel  theinselves  bound  by  érchitecturâl 
aeverityj  they  were  not  even  accustomed  te  it.   In  their  cré- 
ations prevaii  tne  picturesque  élément,  freedoia  in  the  treat- 
ment  of  the  members  and  the  enjoyment  of  primitive  garocco 
fcrins  above  the  restraints  cf  académie  ccrrectness.   The  corn- 
fort  lent  te  dwellings  and  city  halls  by  wcoden  paneling,  th- 
ey  sought  te  obtain  fer  their  churcbes,  when  they  covered  the 
lower  portion  cf  the  walls  by  richly  carved  paneliné  with  sp- 
iendidly  treated  conf essioaals  and  choir  stalls.   The  chief 
show  pièces  cf  the  ielgian  BaL\aco   chorchee  were  the  oulpits 
adorned  by  the  œost  labored  ornaient  in  relief,  i^i^,   91). 

îhe  façades  (?i^s.  89,  96)  are  arranged  in  tnree  divisions 
corre^Dondingîto  the  division  of  the  interior;  they  hâve  a   h 
nigh  and  middle  and  low  side  structures,  which  above  their  a 
attics  are  jcined  to  the  naiddle  building  by  a  curved  volute 
in  the  forra  of  a  horizontal  console.   F'or  the  neiubers  with  a 
ail  the  width  of  the  gênerai  design,  the  upward  aspiration 
is  characteristic.  Heavy  grouos  of  columns  and  pilasters  be- 
ar  sifflilar-  and  frequently  returned  cornices;  animated  forms 
with  boldly  jDroken  lines  and  moulded  in  relief  enclose  the 
Windows  and  niches,   êreater  préférence  is  enjoyed  by  the  bc- 
Idly  treated  gable  as  a  cap  cver  doorways  and  Windows  and  to 
crown  the  middle  aisle,  and  but  exceotionally  the  façades  cf 
the  side  aisles.   In  élégant  obelisks  of  candélabre  fora  ent- 
irely reappears  the  nfeward  movetaent  produced  by  the  vertical 
axes.   îhe  towers  appear  as  free  créations  of  northern  art. 
ïhey  rise  on  a  square  sabstructure  covered  with  rustication, 
;^in  two  stofles  with  Doric  or  lonic  angle  pilasters  ©r  with 
angle  coluœns  and  niches,  xhen  oassing  into  an  octaéonal  sto- 
ry,  which  recéives  its  teriDination  in  a  dôme  with  a  lantern. 
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The  Dcembers  exiaibit  tbe  luxuriant  poner;  tbey  were  extrene- 
ly  faDCiful  and  were  deveioped  witb  entire  freedom.   Gd  tbe 
wiiole  Xbey   aopear  as  if  tfeey  were  produced  by  a  direct  aixtu- 
re  of  the  Dortbern  fienaissaûce  with  tbe  tumult  of  forais  of  t 
the  advaDced  Barooco  style.  (Çigs,  96,  92).   It  is  striking, 
that  in  Belgiam  already  in  tne  first  quarter  of  tbe  17  th  cen- 
tury  in  tbe  recurved  and  rolled  ceps,  the  jaœbs  curved  in  and 
out,  and  in  the  entire  treatiuent  of  tbe  portais  appears  a  Po- 
Id  play  ©f  lises  and  torius,  aucb  as  tne  contemporary  art  of 
Italy  eannot  exûibit.   Tbe  first  principal  master  of  tbe  Sel- 
gian  Barocco  style,  Jacques  Francquart  (page  112)  na^d  publis- 
fled  well  considered  models  for  tbese  in  bis  "Liiôre  d'Architec- 
ture" issaed  in  1617.   Borroœini's  and  Guarinl's  designs  fall 
in  a  later  time.   In  any  case  tbe  art  of  tbe  Netûerlaods  did 
not  briûg  tbese  foriDs  from  Italy;  ratber  is  to  be  considered 
tne  reverse,  tbat  Scrrooiini  received  influences  from  ^rancqu- 
art's  designs  for  bis  endeavors  to  excel  Bernini.  On  tbe  ot- 
ber  band  and  based  an  tbe  political  relations  is  probable  a 
connection  of  tbis  style  of  Piancquart  irith  tbat  of  Juan  Goœ- 
ez  de  Mora,  tben  the  superior  arcbitecoural  officiai  of  Spain. 
(Page  48).   The  appellation  of^Scanisb  deurkens",  wbich  tbese 
lantastic  forms  of  door-ways  bave  received,  directly  indicates 
tbis.   But  tbe  ^elôian  master  bas  gone  still  furtner  in  tbe 
boldness  and  tbe  impassioned  treetment  of  the  forms,  tban  the 
Spaniard.   Tbe  ornement  at  first  consists  of  heavy  and  sappy 
acanthus  scroll  work  in  comoination  witr^  luxuriand  festoons 
,;'>oi  fruits,  cornucopias,  the  grotesques  ci  tbe  fienaisssnce  and 
dry  figure  ornairient  in  relief.   A.bout  tbe  middle  of  tbe  17  tb 
centory  an  influence  on  Belgian  art  is  obteined  Oy  tbe  rolled 
gristle  or  ear  style  of  tbe  Gercnan  décora târs,  tbst  éave  to 
tbe  scrolls  a  soft  foni,  es  if  kneaded  froni  dougb,  recallme 
tbe  rounded  fofiD  of  tbe  external  ear.  (VoluDie  2,  page  277). 
ine  further  development  of  the  style  of  ornaient  follows  in 
adhérence  te  tbe  Barocco  ornament  of  êermany.   But  tbe  luxur- 
iant and  aniffieted  anodeline  applied  in  swelling  relief  remains 
as  a  Bel^i^'n  peculiarity. 

In  secular  architecture  the  most  important  place  is  occupi- 
ed  by  tbe  city  and  guild  halls.   îbe  design  of  tbe  éround  p1- 
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plan  of  the  ioroier  peroits  the  influence  of  the  Sarocco  style 
to  he  recogDÎ^ed  in  tbe  enlergement  of  ttoe   rooms  for  vestibu- 
les and  stairways.   Tbe  façades  and  the  décorations  of  tbe 
halls  mtecded  for  assemblages  hâve  a  treatment  liie  M^à6ces. 
gut  tbe  guild  halls  (i'ig.  93)  es  a  rule  still  retained  the  t 
traditional  high  building  with  the  narrow  fecade  bavin^.  three 
or  four  Windows  and  several  stories  above  each  other.   îhe  1 
latter  were  treated  with  great  ricbness  and  finished  with  the 
new  foriDs  in  the  œost  varied  ways.  (Page  116;  ffig.  100).  Sti- 
ll ffiore  strongly  did  the  houses  adhère  to  the  old  traditions. 
fven  after  1625  such  originated  with  stepped  fables,  high  fa- 
çades, and  even  with  pointed  arches,   fhe  influence  of  the  n 
new  art  is  there  chiefly  expressed  in  the  roore  convenient  ar- 
rangement of  the  ground  plan,  the  broad  stairways  and  in  the 
érection  cf  court  structures  for  the  subordinate  rooais,   A 
real  palace  style  was  never  developed,  sucb  as  fiubens  desired 
to  produce. 

In  fiolland,  the  présent  kingàca)  ©f  tbe  Hetherlands,  the  6er- 
aianic  race,  holding  fast  to  the  peculiarities  cf  their  race, 
ably  caloulating  icrits  enterprises  bpt  bold  and  led  by  Hierc- 
sntile  considérations,  not  only  won  its  complète  political  i 
/y^independence  but  also  its  freedom  in  belief  after  hot  contes- 
ts.   In  it  Protestantism  lound  a  secure  and  well  protected  h 
nome.   After  tne  récognition  of  the  free  stste  of  the  Nether- 
lands  as  a  sovereign  power  by  the  peace  of  iestphalla  (1646)., 
the  Butch  also  exhibited  in  their  victorious  wars  directed  to 
the  conquest  of  cclonies,  an  unusual  power  of  expansion,  by 
wbich  they  extended  their  coromerce  over  nearly  ail  parts  of 
the  earth.  ProK  distant  lands  its  bold  lariners  brought  home 
iffiinense  riches,  which  under  the  blessings  of  peace  permitted 
8  comfortable  development  of  living  in  the  most  extensive  cl^ 
esses  of  thê  people.   The  entire  national  and  cultured  life 
reoeived  a  grand  and  worldly  tendency.   To  tbis  was  added,  t 
thet  a  philosophical  soirit,  that  had  in  the  t»o  recently  er- 
erected  uiiversities  the  strongest  starting  points  and  suppo- 
rts, not  only  doffiinated  the  nobler  men  of  the  nation,  but  al- 
so the  citi2en  class.   ^en  busied  theniselves  tboroughly  with 
the  study  of  the  ancients.   The  influence  of  the  Itelian  Bar- 
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Barocco  art,  tbat  had  struck  such  deep  rcots  in  Belgium,  fou- 
Dd  no  cround  there.   The  people  were  prejudiced  agaicst  tbe 
spécifie  Catfaolic  character  of  tbe  Uelèien   style;  tbeir  art 
in  design  was  difierent  froiD  tbat  of  tbe  Sel^ians.   îbe  ab- 
rupt contrast  in  paintîDg  between  tbe  cburcbly  and  devctional 
picture  of  tb^  soBtbern  Netberlands  (Robens)  and  tbe  realisi» 
of  Soiland  (Beœbrendt)  was  also  expressed  in  tbe  arcbitecture. 
Dutcb  arcbitecture  remained  faitbful  to  its  tendency  develcp- 
ed  in  tbe  Renaissance. 

Tbe  style  treatment  is  iDOst  severely  calcul  ated  and  conseq- 
uectiôl.   Men  first  required  tbe  rooms  and  tbeir  distribution 
to  correspond  to  tbe  purpose  cf  tbe  building,  and  certeinly 
in  tbis  went  to  a  utilization  of  tbe  rooms  carried  to  tbe  ex- 
trême, also  particulerly  in  tbe  dimensicning  of  tbe  subordin- 
ate  rooBDs,  iurtber  was  required  a  good  and  secure  construct- 
ion,  (îbe  City  bail  of  AiBsterdam  is  founded  on  13,6ô9  piles 
driven  intc  tbe  ground).   In  regard  to  tbe  arcbitectoral  tre- 
jj.>atE]ent,  Bsen  strove  for  a  quiet  appearance,  carried  out  in  tbe 
classical  sensé,   It  was  entirely  conceived  in  tbe  sensé  of 
tbe  tbeorists,  wbeo  tbe  art  cf  tbe  encients  was  regarded  as 
tbe  idéal  lEodel  of  pure  treatment  of  foroQs.   Architectural  i 
itseli  passed  fer  a  science,  wbich  firmly  restricted  artistic 
création  by  lew  ana  rule,   The  works  of  tbe  severe  Palladio 
were  celebrated  as  tbe  biébest  fflanifestation  of  tbe  art  spir- 
it;  tbe  Outcb  bad  adopted  bis  instruction  more  fully,  tban  a 
any  otber  Deople  an  tbis  side  of  tbe  Alps,  excepting  tbe  Hng- 
lisb. 

In  tbe  arcbitecture  (é^igs.  94,  101,  103)  tbe  classic  orders 
came  to  unliirited  suDremacy.   êetween  tbe  strikingly  close  s 
set  colnisns  could  not  be  developed  tbe  strongly  eoJDhasized  w 
window  arcbitecture  of  tbe  Belgians;  tbe  arcbitraves  of  tbe 
narrow  and  tall  Windows  are  ratber  very  DDOdest,  and  tbe  ddouI- 
ded  jambs  and  lintels  are  often  entirely  omitted.   Tbe  scrcl- 
led  gdbles  of  tbe  preceding  perior  were  also  omitted,  es  well 
as  tbeir  décorative  richness.   Ail  détails,  tbe  cornices,  tbe 
bases  of  coloffins  and  tbe  capitals  received  a  serere  classical 
design.   As  ornamental  forais  ate   sparingly  found  as  fillmg 
gable  panels  almost  entirely,  loose  lestoons  of  ieaves  and  f 
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fruits,  and  tbe  Roffian  scroll  frieze  witb  reiéefs  of  figure  r 
representatioDB  or  embleDis  employed  in  parapets. 

Bcsides  this  clôssicism  the  Rococo  did  not  oocur.  Into  tbe 
capital  AffisterdaiD  it  appears  m  gênerai  to  heve  found  no  ent- 
rance,  and  in  otner  places  like  Botterdaaî  and  Qroningen  et  o 
only  led  to  certain  décorative  accessorie^,  tbat  were  direct- 
//pl^  and  obtrusively  applied  by  foreign  modelers  te  tbe  façades 
otfaerwise  left  entirely  uncbanged.  (Pig.  95), 

In  the  desién  of  tbe  ground  plans  of  this  structure,  new  a 
and  cbaracteristic  types  for  the  epocb  did  not  originate.  Pro- 
testent cburcn  architecture  did  not  ôevelop  a  spécial  activi- 
ty,  since  tbe  need  for  the  Bouses  of  Sod  was  satisfied  in  gr- 
éât part  by  the  already  existing  buildings,   The  few  churches 
meriting  considération  bave  a  central  design  in  the  fora  of 
tbe  Qreek  cross,  of  the  polygon  or  tbe  circle.   Tbe  plan  occ- 
«rring  in  one  case  *  of  a  hall  with  apsidal  extensions  on  the 
longitudinal  axis  and  of  two  axes  at  right  angles  tbereto,  i 
indeed  brought  an  interesting  and  artistically  iajportant  sol- 
ution of  the  proble»!  of  churcb  architecture,  but  found  no  fur- 
tber  resuit. 

f  fiew  ChuFch^    at    the   Hague,    built    in   1649''1655 . 

Secular  architecture  produced  in  the  city  halls  some  very 
iaportent  creetions  with  in  part  osasterly  treated  distributi- 
ons of  the  ground  plan  in  aocordance  with  the  spécial  reouire- 
ments  for  the  city  administration,   Cbateau  architecture  rec- 
eived  no  proper  developœent  in  tne  republican  state.  On  the 
buildings  originating  about  the  end  of  the  1/  tb  and  in  the 
first  hall  of  the  18  tb  century,  the  ground  plan  allows  tbe 
récognition  of  irench  influences,  and  also  tbe  internai  déco- 
ration.  Tbe  exterior  alajost  always  exbibits  tbe  forn)  treat- 
nent  of  the  joublic  secular  buildings.   îhey  œostly  reject  ar- 
chitectural orneiEentation,  even  if  also  on  certain  of  the  bet- 
ter  structures  a  great  pilaster  order  and  also  occasionally 
galleries  occùr.   By  the  aaixtore  of  bricks  and  eut  stone,  the 
latter  being  eisployed  for  tbe  plinth,  angles,  bases,  capitals 
and  cornices,  while  the  shafts  of  the  pilesters  and  even  tbe 
///  windoïf  architecture  are  constrocted  of  bricks  or  aoulded  bri- 
cks,  thèse  buildinès  having  a  peculiar  charin. 
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Adout  the  end  of  the  17  th  century  ©utch  arcbitecture  les 
fertiiized  by  tbe  influecce  of  the   Huguenot  iiainigrsnts  f roiB 
france  in  multitudes  in  conséquence  ef  tbe  revocation  of  the 
ediet  of  Nantes  (page  128).   Among  them  was  found  the  import- 
ant Daniel  Sarot  (page  90),  who  was  appointed  his  chief  archi- 
tect  by  tbe  stadtbclder,  William  III  of  Orange.   Tbe  Hugueno- 
ts represented  tbe  graceful  classicisœ  developed  in  Prance, 
tbat  received  its  perfection  by  {François  Mansart.   îbeir  art 
clarif ied  tbat  of  tbe  Netberlanders  in  tbe  sensé  of  a  Œore 
gracefui  pose  of  the  entire  architecture,  as  well  as  a   refine- 
ffient  of  tbe  détails,   iut  likewise  tbeir  own  uninfloenced  cré- 
ations acquired  tbere  a  ©utcb  coloring.   Prot»  the  intermingl- 
ing  of  the  two  art  conceptions  proceeded  a  style  tendency, 
tbat  attained  to  bigb  and  instructive  inportance  far  beyond 
tbe  frontière  of  Bolland,  It  expressed  itself  with  particul- 
ar  proBîinence  in  city  and  garden  arcbitecture.   ïne  Dutcb  by 
tbe  nature  of  tbeir  country  were  #a^ty  Ied  to  make  tbe  scil 
arable  by  drainage,  tbus  to  tbe  construction  of  canals,  to  s 
suitably  plan  tbe  cities,  and  also  to  garden  arcbitecture  in 
connection  tberewitb.  îheir  sensé  directed  toward  tbe  pract- 
ical  taugbt  them  to  arrange  tbe  cities  chiefly  according  to 
engineering  views:-  tbey  divided  tbe  availeble  land  by  broad 
and  straight  streets  into  rectsngular  blocks.   The  bouses  tb- 
emselves  are  aade  wide  and  mostly  with  but  two  stories.  Tbe 
corners  oi  tbe  street  intersections  were  preierably  amphasiz- 
ed  by  tbree  story  buildings.   The  ground  plans  bave  great  an- 
terooas  on  the  street  façades  witb  galleries  or  balconies  on 
tbe  courts.   Tbe  architecture  of  the  bouses  retains  a  plein 
siffiplicity .   0nly  the  portai  is  frequently  aocented  by  pilas- 
ters  or  colunins.   Tbe  Windows  hâve  simple  architraves  and  tbe 
angles  asblar  quoins.   Instead  ci  bay  Windows  appear  balconi- 
es.  The  covering  was  by  mansard  rcofs,   Cn  the  whole  the  bu- 
ildings bave  a  quiet  and  classic  pose.   Tbe  public  buildings, 
sucb  as  city  halls  and  mercantile  bouses,  exbibit  tbe  sesie  g 
ground  tendencies,  but  are  more  richly  treated.   Tbere  are  a 
also  found  décorative  and  figure  reliefs.  For  tbe  crnaBaents 
is  cbaracteristic  tbe  préférence  for  their  division  into  pan- 
els, such  as  the  later  classicisni  shows.   Ihe  château  build- 
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fcuildlEgs  of  the  SugueDOts  are  very  Œuch  extended  in  widtii  by 
reasoD  ©f  an  ictiaiate  connection  witb  the  garden  design  and 
tbe  prespective  effect  of  tbe  structores.  from  a   Kiddle  bui- 
lding witb  ©ne  or  three  wings  extend  long  one  story  stroctor- 
es,  tfaat  terminate  in  toiglïer  portions.   îbe  architectui^ei  re- 
ffiains  witinin  the  limits  of  a  tasteless,  académie  uniformity, 
Hiiicb  only  rises  to  a  richer  effect  on  tne  œiddle  portion  of 
tue  principal  building,  yet  witiaout  aianif esting  a  bigher  fli^ 
gfat  of  fancy. 

In  garden  designs  tne  Butch  developed  a  peculiar  style,  tb- 
at  essentially  differs  froa  that  of  feenotre  (page  83).   By  t 
tbe  grand  arranieœent  of  walks,  cascades  and  tbe  iike,  tbis 
//^always  placed  tbe  entire  garden  area  in  direct  connection  wi- 
tbe  architecture  of  tne  château.  Rut  tbe  Butcb  certainly  or- 
eferred  a  subdivision  into  geometrical  plots  by  straigbt  Un- 
es, wbicb  indeed  also  received  some  variety  by  iBodest  mater 
works,  grottes,  arbora,  and  sbady  walks,  and  elso  in  part  by 
statues  and  saiall  structures,  but  by  tbe  rejection  of  tbe  gr- 
éât groupe  of  trees  in  favor  of  beds  cf  flowers  and  of  a  wide 
view  over  tbe  aree  of  tbe  garden,  oroduced  tbe  ifiopression  of 
a  certain  emptiness.   This  desigr:  éeprespoirâcd  well  to  tbe  D 
Dutcb,  wbo  were  aocustonied  to  a  broed  view  of  tbe  landscape, 
and  found  pleasure  in  strict  geometrical  accuracy,  but  tbey 
are  very  œucb  inferior  in  effect  to  tbe  Prench  iarocco  gard- 
ens,  expressing  a  unified  artistic  idea.   Yet  in  spite  of  tb- 
is  tbe  Dutch  garden  style  also  often  found  entrance  outside 
the  eountry,  perticulsrly  in  nortb  Bermany. 

II.   Most  Importent  Monuments. 
BgLGIUM.  —  Tbe  principal  master  of  tbe  early  Belgian  Baro- 
cco  style,  Jacques  l^rancquart  (1577-1651),  wbo  las  originally 
a  painter  and  bad  traveled  in  Italy,  coffimenced  bis  epocb-œak- 
ing  activii-y  in  Srussele  iiith  the  ;^esuit  cburcb  (1606-1616). 
Tbis  was  —  it  was  torn  down  in  1712  —  a  tbree  aisled  nave 
witbout  transverse  aisle,  but  witb  seffiicircular  spses,  round- 
arcbed  arcades  on  Tuscan  coloHins,  end  a  façade  subdivided  by 
pilesters,  wbose  treatment  exbibits  tbe  transition  froDi  tbe 
Renaissance  to  tbe  Barocco.   Soon  aftemard  originated  tbe  A 
Augustinian  cburcb  at  Brussels  (1640-1642),  wbicb  unfortunately 
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had  to  give  place  lu  very  récent  times  to  the  main  portai  bu- 
ilding,  it  bad  the  naiDe  ground  plan  es  the  preceding  *  and  a 
notable,  extreinely  el«»»ly  arranged  and  iapressive  façade.  T 
fhe  louer  story  in  aocordance  with  tbe  internai  subdivision 
was  three  aisled  witb  broad  pilasters  and  coluiuns  set  before 
tbem,  tbe  middle  building  two  story  and  flanked  by  doubled  c 
colfâfflns,  the  lower  being  a  T'uscan  colonnade  witb  a  broken  tr— 
îBBgular  pediment,  tbe  upper  bein^  crowned  by  a  similar  segm- 
entai gaole.   în  tfie  doorways  and  Windows  were  enclosed  with- 
in  curved  and  returned  lines  witb  bold  Baouldings,  covered  by 
broken  gables.  Qnly  the  upperœost  portion  between  tbe  sbield 
of  arms  edded  above  tbe  great  cartouche  between  the  projecti- 
ons of  tbe  segmentai  gable,  bad  a  closed  angular  cap. 

*  S&veral   Baroeco  ehurchee  ef  Bélgium   appear    t©   hâve   been 
erected   on  mediaevdl   feundatione, 

To  tbe  scbcol  cf  Hiabens  is  due  tbe  origin  of  tbe  grand  cbu- 
Fcb  ol  S.  Sharles,  formerly  tbe  ^esoit  cburch  at  Antwerp  ( 
(1614-1621).   Ibe  design  is  evidently  referred  to  Rubens  biiii- 
self,  but  tbe  exécution  was  conducted  by  tbe  Jesuits  François 
Aguillon  and  Pierre  Huijssens.   îhe  ground  plan  is  tbat  oi  an 
italian  colomnar  èasir^ca  witb  tbree  aisles  and  witbout  trans- 
verse aisle.   èacb  cf  the  aisles  terminâtes  witb  a  semicircu- 
//3  lar  apse.   Sebind  tbat  of  tbe  choir  stands  tbe  tower,  wbicb 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1718,  dut  was  again  rebuilt  aocordi- 
ng  to  the  old  design.   Tbe  interior  bas  a  simple  and  clear, 
solesiely  cbeerful  treatsiea-t  iritfcien  excellent  effect  oi  tbe 
ligbt,  wbicb  cbarified  several  painters  to  reproduce  it  by  pain- 
tings.   Tbe  façade  (Fig.  89)  is  broadly  arranged  in  ibree  pa- 
rts witb  two  stcry  élévation,  above  itsr«idâle  portion  projec- 
tifig  a  tbird  story  crowned  ny  a  nediment.   In  tbe  lacad-e  are 
included  two  flanking  recesses  extending  througb  two  stories, 
eacb  of  wbicb  is  crowned  by  an  octagonal  doœed  structure  like 
a  loggia.   îhe  subdivision  is  effected  by  pilasters,  instead 
of  wbicb  coluans  occar  at  botb  sides  of  tbe  middle  axis  and 
at  tbe  angles.   It  is  grandly  conceived,  powerful  in  expédie- 
nts, of  extravagant  ricbness,ând  in  tbe  Barocco  beaviness  is 
freer  and  more  advanced  tban  the  contemporary  works  of  Italy. 
A  work  of  tbis  time  and  of  -importance  in  tbe  bistory  of  art 
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is  further  the  rebuilding  of  tfie  abbey  càapcti  of  S.  ^eter  at 

eiient,  be^un  in  1629,  erected  by  "ian  van  Xanteo  (liovanni  Va^ 
sanzio),   The  œester  tbere  placed  iiiia  tbree  aisled  Ronsaiiesq- 
ue  basilica  a  central  building  above  trie  Greek  cross  irith  a 
main  dosûe  and  lour  subordinate  dcmes  ©ver  tbe  anéles  between 
tbe  arros  of  tbe  cross.  ï'he  building  is  entirely  treated  in 
tiae  Italien  sensé.  Its  façade  bas  many  characteristics  of  V 
Vignole's  design  for  ttoe  cburch  Qesu   in  BcBoe,   In  comparisoi] 
witb  tbe  ctber  Belgian  iarocco  churches  it  8J(hibits  a  somewb- 
at  dry  and  tasteless  treatment,  Yet  œore  closely  adhères  to 
îtalian  art  Wenceslev  Coeberger  (1560-about  1630).  fie  was  a 
paintep,  had  been  treined  in  Italy,  then  entered  tbe  service 
of  the  arcbduke  Albert  and  showed  hirnself  in  bis  architectur- 
al activity  as  an  opponent  of  the  free  art  conceptions  of  Bu- 
bens  and  as  zealous  for  the  antique  tendency.   His  principal 
work  is  tbe  great  church  of  Notre  Dame  of  Montaign  (about  1610), 
a  central  structure,  whose  ground  forai  strikingly  coincides 
witb  that  of  S.  -tfaria  délia  Salute  in  Venice.  (Page  37).  A 
slender  tower  stands  beside  tbe  choir.  In  tbe  architectural 
treetment  the  horizontal  subdivision  appears  in  a  heaviness 
foreign  to  the  northern  nature. 

Tbe  second  great  master  of  the  later  Belgian  Sarocco  was 
ç,ucâs  faid'herbe  (1617-1697),  the  favorite  pupil  of  Eubens. 
As  bis  earliest  work  we  bave  to  consider  the  church  of  S,  M 
Michael,  formerly  the  Jesuit  church  at  Eiouvain;  *  (1650-1660); 
tbis  is  a  tbree  aisled  cross  plan  kebt  within  the  proportions 
of  the  late  Ehenish  Romanesque  catbedrals  witb  thre  middle  a 
and  six  side  square  bays,  transverse  aisle  and  tbree  a^îses. 
lonic  columns,  that  appear  too  closely  set  for  a  Barocco  bui- 
lding, support  the  arcades.  The  comice  extendeo  above  them 
is  strongly  returned  above  the  consoles,  that  rise  from  the 
spaces  èetween  the  cartouches.   A  tunnel  vault  and  a  low  doœe 
over  tbe  crossing  foriris  the  ceiling  of  thés  building.   Tbe  i 
internal^arcbitecture  is  exee«4éQ~^ili  gypsuni,stucco  and  exhib- 
its  the  iBOst  luxuriant  foriDs.   The  imposing  triply  divided  f 
façade  is  one  story  before  tbe  side  aisles,  t»o  story  or  rat- 
her  two  end  a  haîf  stories  on  tbe  lofty  middle  building,  if 
one  counts  in  the  crowning  addition  witb  the  colossal  tablet 
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of  aras.   At  tbe  outer  angiessBre  coupled  piiasters,  end  etb 
//^"botb  siûes  are  grouped  siflailar  eoluians,  indeed  îonlc  in  the 
lower  and  Sorintbian  in  tbe  opper  story,  hermes  being  used  in 
the  edded  gable.   Tbe  powerful  œoulâings,  tbe  numeroos  retur- 
DS,  the  rude  Barocco  doorway  acd  window  enclosures  give  tbe 
bailcliflg  a  strenge  rbytbmic  beaviness,  tbat  receives  a  parti- 
celar  artistic  clarification  by  tbe  aniniated  and  beavy  relief, 
aad  orDaœental  work  enhanced  to  tbe  most  luxuriant  spleudor 
in  tbe  tablet  of  arms  of  the  added  gable.   Tbe  quite  strongly 
upward  tendency  of  tbe  façade,  whicb  is  only  laoderetely  soft- 
ened  by  tbe  rusticated  bands,  wbich  intersect  et  eacb  tbird 
of  tbe  faeight  of  tbe  coluinn,  and  not  last  thèse  bands  theusel- 
ves  cbaracterize  tbe  building  as  an  expressed  work  ©f  tbe  nor- 
tbern  Barocco  style.  Tbe  polpit  already  executed  ia  1699  (f 
(Pig.  91)  now  staads  in  S,  Gudule  at  Brussels.  Tben  in  a  st- 
ill  bigb^er  l«grç€  ohâracteristic  fer  tbe  toaster  iust  paaè  **e 
Béguin  cburch  at  Brussels  (1657-1676),  a  rebuilding  of  a  thr- 
ee  aisled  cross  basilica  with  a  hexagonal  tower  adjcining  the 
middle  apse.   ïhe  interèor  bas  a  charmink  effect  through  the 
noble  and  strong  treatment,  excellently  adapted  te  the  old 
building.  (S'ig.  97).   n-be  façade  is  well  known  as  a  show  piè- 
ce of  Belgian  architecture.   The  strongly  accented  triple  di- 
vision allons  the  internai  treatment  to  be  clearly  recognized. 
(iig.  96).  The  iiddle  building  bas  two  stories  and  a  crowni- 
ng  sable  on  the  added  stcry.   It  is  subdivided  in  the  loi»er 
story  by  lonic  clustered  oiers,  ia  the  uoper  by  Ooripthian  h 
half  columns,  and  in  the  added  story  by  bermes,  Over  tbe  por- 
tai the  architecture  of  a  niche  interrupts  the  main  cornice, 
so  that  its  terfDinal  function  hère  appears  cmitted,  correspon- 
ding  to  the  undivided  iBiddle  room.   The  adjoining  façades  cf 
the  side  aisles  hâve  coupled  oilasbers  at  the  angles  and  ind- 
ependeno  gables  above  tni  ati-ics  instead  of  the  elsewhere  ea-r- 
ployed  great  volutes.   Thus  also  hère  the  axes  are  completely 
extended  upward;  the  entire  subordination  of  the  façades  of 
the  side  aisles  to  the  middla  building  is  omitted.   The  arch- 
itectural treatment  of  the  détails  aoDsars  as  an  interesting 
resuit  of  a  genuine  Barocco  architectural  tendency,  that  und- 
erstcod  now  te   combine  the  System  of  the  Ttalian  Barocco  sty- 
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style  with  the  northarn  structural  orinciples  and  the  powerf- 
ul  form  treataent  cf  the  Netherlandiaû  Renaissance.  One  will 
not  err,  if  at  least  xhe  design  for  tbe  façade  be  ascribed  to 
ïaid'berbe. 

*  fke   aaaumption^     that    thie  ohuroh    is    to    be    attr tôuted    to 
the   Jeauit    ^ather  ffilhélm   Hesius    is   anô&rtain,    aooording    to 
my   under standing.      $uoh   a   grandty  oonoetued,    unified    and   pow- 
erfUl   WQrk,    exeouted   as    if   at   one   apurt,    oodtd   o/ily   haue    had 
a  great   master    as    ita   originator» . 

The  iDaster  not  only  understood  hou  to  tranaform  the  sbapes 
of  earlier  buildings  in  the  modem  sensé;  he  also  approached 
îBore  nearly  to  the  problera  of  the  central  building,  and  he  p 
perfected  solutions  raeriting  considération  in  the  highest  de- 
grée  for  the  coinbination  ef  tbe  central  building  with  the  na- 
ve,  and  indeed  even  then,  if  he  saw  ûiiuself  restricted  in  the 
free  developiuent  of  his  ideas  by  regard  to  e^xisting  structur- 
ées.  In  the  church  cf  î^otre  Dame  of  Hanswyck  at  «^echlin  (1363- 
1373),  he   inserted  in  the  three  aisled  nave  design  a  circular 
domed  building,  about  which  tbe  side  aisles  are  carried  conc- 
entrically.  (i?ig.  93).  Eiikewise  in  his  sroaller  church  build- 
ings and  the  partly  never  executed  designs,  the  master  shows 
hioîself  in  the  design  and  in  the  architectural  and  ornamental 
treatment  —  he  was  also  very  much  esteerfled  as  a  aculptor  — 
as  a  very  important  représentative  of  his  time. 

An  exampla  of  dvielling  houses  is  afforded  by  Bubens'  own  h 
house.  (^ig.  99).   The  great  painter,  as  a  well  te  do  and  hi- 
ghly  respected  ©itizen  of  bis  native  city,  was  indeed  in  a 
position  to  give  to  his  own  house  a  richer  artistic  treatmeot. 
But  in  the  design  he  departad  but  little  from  the  native  tra- 
ditions and  did  not  elevate  the  treataent  cf  the  façade  to 
architectural  iiîportance.  On  the  other  hand  the  paintings  g 
give  it  an  innate  oharfti.   'The  gateway  termina ting  the  court 
and  forming  the  entrance  to  tne  garden,  exhibits  the  archite- 
cture of  a  triuflipbal  arch  with  three  entrances,  the  middle  o 
one  rectangular  with  oblique  corners,  those  at  the  side  term- 
inating  in  round  arches.  Over  thèse  lies  a  low  story  treated 
with  niches  having  busts,  and  with  a  low  triangular  roof  over 
the  iïiiddle  oassaée  and  a  crowning  balustrade  attic  with  stat- 
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statues  on  the  two  inner  and  vases  on  the  two  outer  axes  of 
tne  piers.   flalf  cclumns  project  from  the  piers  of  tbe  lower 
story,  which  are  interseoted  by  bold  rusticated  bands.   fhe 
side  entranoes  hâve  smaller  coluains  arranged  after  tbe  Pall- 
adian  nsotive.   The  treatnaent  exhibits  a  primitive  and  almost 
rude  strengtb,  Splendid  guild  bouses  with  ïnost  luxuriant  or- 
Dâmentation  conoeived  in  référence  te  the  différent  industri- 
//^ es   are  found  at  Brussels  (^ig.  93),  Antwerp  and  louvain,  etc. 
fhe  palace-like  corporation  house  (Sig.  100)  erected  at  the 
order  of  the  mechanios  by  A.  de  Bruyn  en  1698  bas  already  ab- 
andoned  the  traditions  of  the  native  gabled  house.  Its  enti- 
re  design  and  architectural  treatment  gives  the  iiBpression  of 
a  new  architectural  spirit  inolined  to  Dutch  classicism, 

BOLLAND.  —  Aajong  the  leading  Outch  masters  is  to  be  named 
Jacob  von  Ganspen  (died  lô57)  in  the  firat  olace.   Be  had  dev- 
oted  himself  te  painting  in  Rubens'  studio,  was  then  in  Italy 
and  after  bis  return  to  Holland,  turned  to  architecture.  On 
one  of  his  early  works,  the  house  of  Balthasar  Kayman  in  Ams- 
terdam, distinguished  by  grand  and  clear  proportions,  but  oth- 
erwise  very  simole,  and  which  exhibits  an  lonic  and  a  Gorinth- 
ian  order  with  a  high  attic,  with  Windows  in  the  interiaediate 
rooias  with  stone  crosses,  simple  architraves  and  caps,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  school  of  Palladio  œakes  itself  apparent.  Par- 
ticularly  ail  richness  of  ornamental  décoration  is  avcided. 
ais  principal  work,  the  city  hall  at  AmsterdaiD  (after  1648), 
is  the  most  important  work  of  Dutch  architecture  of  the  17  tb 
century,  in  which  its  peculiarities  are  «ost  «arkedly  expres- 
sed.  On  it  Cempen  shows  hiaself  not  only  in  the  architecture 
but  also  in  the  solutions  of  the  grcund  plan  and  the  construc- 
tion as  a  great  caaster  cf  bis  orofession.  ?*ithin  a  length  of 
262.5  ft.  and  a  width  of  206.7  ft.  he  developed  a  ground  plan, 
in  which  the  différent  rooms  were  distributed  in  a  aaasterly 
way  with  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  diversified  reguire- 
aents  of  the  administration.  The  principal  apartœent  is  the 
ereat  rectangular  citizena*  hall,  arranged  on  the  middle  axis 
and  extending  througb  the  two  principal  stories.   It  is  enter- 
ed  through  fhe  vestibule  and  the  relatively  modestly  treated 
main  structure  in  three  branches  —  two  lower  ones  to  the  lan- 
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//^ianding  and  a  middle  ascending  upper  branch.  kt   each  side 
cf  this  hall  lies  a  court  with  wide  ôalleries  extending  aro- 
ûnd  it  and  with  other  stairs  in  three  branches  at  the  side  - 
opDosite  the  citizens'  hall.   Toward  the  naarket  place  projec- 
ts  frono  the  inain  façade  a  wide  middle  building  composed  of  s 
seven  axes;  at  Iqq   angles  rise  ^   aarrow  projections  with  thr- 
ee axes  eacû.  îhe  recesseâ  parts  hâve  five  axes.   5he  super- 
structure (Fig.  94)  shows  on  a  low  ground  stcry,  treated  as 
a  plinth,  which  contains  the  entrances  in  the  seven  round-ar- 
Ghed  doorways  of  the  middle  projection  (a  main  portai  does 
not  exist),  two  principal  stories,  over  eâ«lJ.of  which  is  ins- 
erted  a  low  interoQediate  story.  Gloaely  set  Gomposite  end 
Scrinthian  pilasters  subdivide  the  façade,  each  ccmprising  a 
principal  and  a  low  intermediate  story.   The  rectangular  Win- 
dows in  the  main,  and  square  Windows  in  the  intermediate  stc- 
ries  hâve  no  architraves.  Only  simple  festcons  (of  leaves) 
in  the  pedestals  of  the  intermediate  stories  forns  a  simple  a 
and  dignifiad  décoration.  The  middle  building  is  orowned  by 
a  pediment  with  rich  relief  of  figures  in  the  tympanumand  st- 
atues as  acrcterias.  ?»ith  similar  severity  are  treated  the 
interiors.  The  great  citizens*  hall  (Pig.  101)  repeats  the 
external  architecture  exactly  in  the  lower  stcry,  in  tne  upp- 
er with  a   variation.  The  ceiling  is  a  tunnel  vault  witn  a  d 
division  into  rectangular  panels  and  paintinga  on  tbin  backg- 
rounds.  The  doorways  cf  the  hall  in  front  are  characterized 
by  orowning  relief  ornaraent.  The  détails  are  not  superior  to 
the  best  Italian  and  ffrench  in  correctness  of  form  and  refine- 
ment.  Quite  particularly  beautiful  are  the  sculptured  works 
of  Quelljinus,  whose  caryatids  in  the  vestibule  and  figure  r 
reliefs  of  the  tympanum  of  the  façade  must  pass  for  works  of 

//^/the  first  rank  in  composition  and  exécution.  (Pig.  102).  The 
ornaraent  is  free  from  ail  iarocco  tendency;  the  favorite  nat- 
uralistic  festoons  of  fruits  eiDployed  rather  bear  the  charac- 
ter  of  the  Renaissance  than  of  the  Sarocco.  On  the  entire  a 
architectural  work  is  impressed  with  a  fully  intelligible  cl- 
arity  the  craracter  cf  a  statehouse  for  the  independent  gove- 
rnnent  of  a  great  démocratie  community.  ïndeed  to  its  prese- 
nt  use  as  a  royal  oalaoe  so  much  tne  less  is  given  an  extern- 
al expression. 
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After  QaiEpeii,  Pieter  l^ost  (1308-1669)  «as  tbe  naost  eiaployed 
Butoh  laaster  of  tbe  17  tb  ceotory.   Hia  earliest  works  were 
ia  irazil,  where  be  went  in  168t5  with  pince  î^iaurice.  îbe  ch- 
urch  and  other  buildings  of  Qlinda  and  tbe  fortifications  of 
tbe  City  of  ëernambuco  were  by  him.  The  paàace  Maurice  (iau- 
auritzhuis)  built  by  kisivat  tbe  Ha^ue  cbarais  ose  by  its  noble 
and  indeed  classical  faoade  (Pig.  103),  adbering  to  tbe  Ital- 
ien late  Benaissance.  More  strongly  expressed  is  tbe  Ôutcb 
style  in  bis  Œost  important  création,  tbe  city  hall  at  Maest- 
richt  (16ô2).   'irbe  plan  is  very  worthy  of  considération  and 
CGDtains  on  tbe  luiddle  axis  a  great  square  hall,  that  extends 
tnrougn  boih  stories  and  tbe  attic  and  is  covered  by  an  octa- 
gonal  doi»e  like  a  Lower.   Adjoining  tbe  façade  are  tbe  stair- 
way  and  tbe  vestibule,  at  tbe  opposite  aide  being  a  second 
octagonal  hall,  which  likewise  occupies  two  stories.  Around 
tbe  two  halls  extends  a  corridor  on  each  of  tbree  outer  sides. 
(Thus  not  on  tbe  division  wall).  The  officiai  rooms  are  arr- 
anged  about  the  oaain  halls  lengthwise  of  tbe  building.   Befo- 
re  the  siiddle  projection  is  placed  a  flight  of  steps  with  ba- 
Icony  above  a  iaortico;  it  is  elevated  by  a  roof  story  above 
the  adjacent  wing  and  crowned  by  a  gable.   Otherwise  vacant 
and  returned  pilaster  orders  subdivide  the  building,  between 
thèse  being  olaced  the  tall  Windows  without  architraves. 
rj   The  third  ^utch  architect  of  that  period,  Pbilip  Vingboons 
(1803-1375),  owes  bis  inportance  in  the  history  of  art  cbief- 
iy  to  bis  literary  activity.   In  bis  writings  he  required  be- 
sides  a  treatment  of  the  interior  accurately  restricted  to 
the  purposes  of  the  buildings  and  substantiel  construction, 
a  purely  scientific  conception  of  architecture  with  a  close 
adhérence  to  the  antique.   Bis  palace  Tripp  ( îrippenhuis)  in 
Amsterdam  (1662)  bas  some  large  halls  and  strikingly  small  s 
subordinate  rooins.  The  façade  is  subdivided  by  a  colossal  o 
order  ot  eiéht  very  closely  set  fluted  Gorintbian  pîlasfeers. 
Thèse  stand  on  the  ground  story,  treated  as  a  plinth,  and  com- 
prise the  two  principal  stories  and  the  apper  mezzanine  story. 
The  four  caiddle  ones  form  a  slightiprojection,  over  whicb  ri- 
ses  a  Dedioient  with  arais  and  trophies  in  tbe  tympanum.   The 
Windows  lack  separate  jambs.   The  pediments  and  caps  Project 
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but,  little.   The  priQcipal  comice  ia  animatecl  by  a  severe  p 
pattern-like  designed  scboll  frieze  with  very  meagre  foliage, 
Otherwise  festoons  of  leaves  forai  a  relatively  rich  ornaaaent. 
By  thèse  the  building  oooupies  an  exceptional  place  Id  Ving- 
boons'  art.   His  other  works,  even  if  they  generally  strive 
for  a  richer  effect,  naostly  exhibit  a  very  tasteless  and  sti- 
ff  subdivision  with  unassuming  pilaaters. 

Protestant  cburcb  architecture  is  represented  by  tvfo  works 
ffieriting  considération.   The  feutheran  church  in  Amsterdani  was 
erected  in  1666-16Ô3  by  Adrian  ©oc^rsman,  who  adopted  the  mot- 
/;;/'ive  of  the  ground  plan  of  the  antique  théâtre.  (Pig.  104).It 
is  the  oaly  older  cburcb  in  Amsterdam  with  galleries  built  iu. 
On  thezthree  polygonal  piers  and  eight  lonic  columns  set  in 
pairs  naxt  the  entrance  side  rest  the  lassive  internai  naain 
cornice,  above  this  being  a  low  àsmm   srith  coffered  dôme  and 
lantern.   On  îne  exterior  the  building  appears  in  front  âs  a 
dôme  construoted  on  a  regular  octagon  with  two  narrow  recess- 
es terminating  with  the  principal  cornice,  as  façades  of  an 
annular  aisle,  which  extends  aEound  five  sides  of  the  octagon. 
The  acoustics  of  the  church  interior  are  excellent.   îhe  ext- 
erior makes  a  ilignified  impression,  end  not  that  of  a  théâtre. 
The  Ooster  church  in  Âmsterdani  was  built  in  1669-1671  by  an 
usknown  master,  and  it  bas  the  ground  plan  of  a  Greek  cross 
with  two  intersecting  tunnel  vaults  and  low  square  rooms  in 
the  angles,  so  that  the  area  covered  fornos  a  square  with  a 
projecting  entrance  hall.  8alleries  are  wanting.   îbe  exter- 
ior bears  a  churchly  oharacter.by  the  façades  of  the  arnss  of 
the  cross,  carried  high  above  the  main  ccrnice',  the  high  bip 
roof  and  the  lantern  over  the  intersection. 

®f  the  more  important  architectural  nonuments  erected  in  t 
the  18  th  century,  there  is  yet  to  be  mentioned  the  château 
Beerenloo  built  by  Marot  (page  111),  wbose  plan  was  manifest- 
ly  influenced  by  Versailles.   îhe  structures  are  grouped  aro- 
und  a  court  of  honor  narrowing  toward  the  rear  by  offsets.  On 
the  axis  lies  the  vestibule  and  bebin^  this  is  the  stairway 
in  three  branches,  that  ûas  its  considérable  richer  nnodel  in 
the  ambassadors*  stairway  at  Versailles.   The  décoration  was 
simple  and  severely  treated,  mostly  executed  in  wood,  te  whi- 
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to  wîiioft  was  given  an  appearaiioe  like  tuarble  Dy  painting. 

Tùe  latep  9utch~Huguenot  art  nsay  rise  to  greater  importance 
on  account  oi  its  extension,  than  tnat  of  the  second  half  of 
the  17  tii  century.  But  considered  in  itself,  this  eatiier   p 
pepiod  is  that  one  most  interesting  in  the  history  of  art. 
ïi  one  views  the  stylistic  gênerai  imptession  or  its  works  a 
and  observes  tfie  cold  and  stern  severity  of  the  ordera,  the 
tasteless  and  stifi  forais  of  the  other  architectural  œemb^rs, 
and  particularly  the  ornaînental  work,  the  qui  te  pattern-like 
designed  acanthus  frieze  and  festcons,  one  might  imagine  him- 
self  te  hâve  before  him  créations  of  about  one  and  a  quarter 
centuries  later,  îhis  style  is  the  direct  predecessor  of  the 
new  classicisffl  from  the  end  of  the  18  th  and  the  beginning  of 
the  19  th  centuries,  particularly  of  ti)at  style  generally  de- 
signated  as  "Empire", 
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/i,>~.     5.  Arcnitecture  of  Barooco  and  Rococo  Style  in  Ser- 

many,  Atastria  and  Switzerland» 

Iv  Seneral  Sasis. 

îlie  Serman  Renaissance  in  the  buildings  of  some  proainent 
masters,  wno  had  Decome  acquainted  witif)  tbe  Barocco  style  in 
Itâly,  had  developed  strona  tendencies  to  an  independent  Ger- 
ffian  Barocco.   Accordins  to  toe  treatment  of  the  forrfjs,  thèse 
worka  or*  the  wLole  still  belone  to  tbe  Renaissance,  Yet  they 
differ  froin  tbis  by  the  great  monuinental  tendency  characteri- 
zing  the  Barocco  conception,  and  whicn  was  undeniably  aimed 
at.  îhe  thirty  years'  war  removed  the  eround  for  a  further 
development.   Activity  in  archit-ecture  flourished  well  under 
the  favor  of  spécial  conditions  in  the  provinces  not  affected 
by  it  or  less  severely  involved,  until  about  tbe  year  1630. 
But  in  the  second  half  of  the  war  occurred  generally  those  m 
misérable  conditions,  wbich  destroyed  the  extraordinary  weal- 
th  of  the  country,  introduced  dépopulation,  poverty,  a  habit- 
uai and  intellectuel  décadence  of  the  eniiire  people,  and  des- 
troyed the  Geriïian  civilization  so  high  before. 

By  thèse  conditions  was  architecture  iBost  strongly  affected. 
Anong  the  turmciis  of  the  unrestrained  soldiers,  drawn  froni 
nearly  every  country  in  Europe,  alternations  of  war  and  the 
uncertainties  of  ail  conditions,  &reat  architectural  idées  c 
could  not  develop,  and  if  they  did  appear,  were  not  executed 
without  the  greetest  difficulties.   In  almost  ail  lands  visi- 
ted  or  tnreatened  by  the  war,  architectural  activity  entirely 
ceased,  indeed  for  some  décades,   ponseouently  the  trainine 
of  the  masters^  and  their  workiDen  and  also  the  traditions  were 
lost,  thus  the  basai  requirements  for  a  continuons  proeress 
in  architecture.  The  créative  arts  lay  fallow.   When  after 
the  terinination  of  the  war  they  aéain  commenced  to  recover, 
the  basis  for  the  develooment  of  architecture  and  intellect- 
ual  and  artistic  opinions  were  différent  from  before.  The 
citizen  class  were  weakened  to  the  extrême  by  the  burdens  of 
the  war,  and  was  in  no  condition  to  give  orders  for  great  bu- 
ildings. Thèse  could  only  corne  froir;  the  princes,  the  éreat 
and  the  often  richly  endowed  ecclesiastical  organizations. 
The  former  in  the  âge  of  the  absolute  power  of  the  princes 
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and  of  the  priviieées  oi  the  nobility  first  had  tue  necessity 
for  placing  impressively  before  the  eyes  of  the  people  tbeir 
own  power  and  eminence  by  grand  and  représentative  résidences, 
X3Tfie  eoclesiastical  coffimunities  pursued  siznilar  aims,  so  far 
as  they  iroved  in  the  circle  oi  ideas  of  catholicisin  and  the 
counterreformation,  if  thèse  were  also  chiefly  directed  to  t 
the  external  oersonif ication  of  the  f aith  and  the  most  possi- 
bly  impressive  tfieatment  of  the  Houses  of  Qoa  and  of  the  div- 
ine service.   In  botn  cases  men  desired  to  affect  the  masses 
by  new  architectural  impressions  inspiring  révérence,  end 'th- 
us  the  Barocco  ideas  coming  from  îtaly  were  received  with  par- 
ticular  interest.  It  was  unavoidable  ender  existing  conditi- 
ons, tbat  the  Dlanning,  supervision  and  exécution  of  the  lar- 
ger  architectural  designs,  and  particularly  those  for  llhatea- 
,us,  churches  and  monasteries,  could  only  be  entrusted  to  Ita- 
lians  or  te  masters  trained  in  Italy.   Thèse  came  in  great 
nunibers  across  the  âlps,  either  at  the  oall  of  secular  or  ec- 
clÉsiastical  builders  or  on  their  own  account,  seeking  eaiploy- 
ment,  Their  richest  field  of  work,  they  naturally  found  in 
the  provinces  remaining  entirely  or  chiefly  Catholic.  Thef 
transplanted  into  thèse  their  style  developed  in  Italy. 

The  people  and  the  ornament  loving  host  of  little  iHesters, 
wno  pleasea  themselves  in  tne  construction  of  splendid  éatew- 
ays,  rich  bay  Windows,  fanciful  gables  and  pretty  fountains, 
were  astonisned  by  the  foreign  art,  but  without  understanding 
it,   îts  grand  conceptions  directed  toward  a  monumental  efie- 
ct  of  the  tuasses  found  no  ground  in  the  petty  nature  of  the 
people  with  its  intellectual  narrowness.   This  art  was  froffi 
the  beginning  onward  Durely  courtly  and  hierarchical,  in  the 
last  respect  being  principally  fiatnolic. 

ProtestantisiTi  held  itself  entirely  aloof  froai  it.  ffor  nor- 
th  and  middle  G^riEany  dominated  by  it,  the  impulses  came  from 
the  Ketherlands.  Holland  was  then  a  flourishing  and  rich  St- 
ate by  the  concentration  of  Européen  commerce  in  its  cities, 
which  under  the  free  govemment  of  William  of  Oranée  attamed 
high  famé.  Its  achools  were  highly  esteemed  centres  of  lear- 
ned  culture»  its  engineers  enjoyed  the  famé  of  excellent  can- 
al;., fictif  ication  and  City  architects. 
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Holland  tiad  willingly  afforded  admission  and  protection  to 
Ê^rotestantism.   It  offered  to  the  Huguenots  fleeing  from  Fra- 
nce in  conseouence  of  the  severe  measures  of  Louis  XIV  a  sec- 
ure  refuge  and  borne,  as  soon  as  tfiey  passed  the  frontier  of 
Bolland.   But  in  the  broad  streani  of  F'rench  emigrants  Sermany 
sfieced  to  a  very  importent  extent,  partly  through  Holland.  « 
In  the  States  where  princes  and  people  favored  Erotestantism, 
thus  princiDally  in  north  Germany,  the  immigrants  were  favor- 
ably  received.   They  were  mostly  active  men,  zealous  for  the 
faith,  firfflly  adhering  to  their  convictions  and  from  the  w.eli 
to  do  class  CI  irench  citizens,  who  turned  their  backs  on  the 
,>C^despotisirf  of  Louis  XIV  and  took  up  their  abode  in  a  foreign 
land.  ïhey  brought  to  this  their  culture  and  their  art. 

*  àjter    the   révocation   o/  the  ediet   ef  Mantes    (1665).,    many 
thouaand   familles   adhering    to    the  Buguenot   faith   left    the   «o- 
il   Qf  France  and  settled    in  Utlland,    Germany   and   ingland, 

The  huguenots  had  previously  devoted  particular  attention 
to  architecture.  They  cherished  that  clessicism  developed  in 
Sîrance,  which  was  perfected  by  François  Mansart  (page  ô5). 
This  tendency  in  art  corresponded  in  its  en  tire  iseaning  to  P 
ProtestantisiTi,   The  contrast  to  the  showy  style  of  architect- 
ure lostered  by  the  Jesuits  and  Catholicism  led  still  to  a  f 
further  clarification  in  the  sensé  of  a  severe  conception,  as 
free  as  possible  from  ornamental  accessories.   Then  in  Germa- 
ny in  the  arcnitecture  commenciné  after  the  thirty  years*  war, 
there  originated  two  great  principal  opposing  tendencies;  tne 
Barocco  of  the  South  based  on  the  Jesuit  style  and  Italianism, 
and  the  classicism  of  tne  Notth  adhering  te  the  Ketherlandish= 
Prench  art.  As  in  south  Germany  the  Italians,  so  in  north  G 
Germany  the  Netherlanders  were  preferred  as  designing  and  ex- 
ecuting  masters  for  the  greater  architectural  undertakings. 

But  the  architecture  of  Germany  did  not  remain  exclusively 
and  permanently  ôependent  on  foreign  architects.   Besides  the 
art  endeavors  brought  into  the  country  by  them,  the  art  cult- 
ivated  by  native  masters  also  commenced  an' existence  at  first 
diffident  and  modest,  but  then  so  much  the  more  strongly  prom- 
inent. The  German  people  agsin  maintained  itself  and  gave  e 
expressive  evidenèe  of  its  innate  powers,  in  tnat  efter  such 
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severe  aiisfortunes  as  it  haci  received  by  tbe  onhappy  war,  it 
rapidly  rose  aéain  to  prosperity.  The  first  «olbieBS  ©f  tlis 
art  proceeded  gnite  early  after  the  ending  of  tbe  war  fpom  r 
régions,  that  bad  been  spared  by  it.  Their  appearaDce  stands 
in  close  connection  witb  tbe  national  iœpro veinent,  wbicb  tbe 
iSerman  states  gradually  won  under  tbe  lead  of  Austria.  Aust- 
ria  bad  not  only  continued  as  a  strong  power  protecting  Qath- 
oliciaiB;  it  bad  defeated  tiQ§;jj$re8tly  feared  Terks  feefore  Vie- 

/  nna,  and  even  been  victorious  ôv^r  Ijouis  XIV;  it  was  tfien  go- 
verned  by   its  monarch  î^ecipold  I  (1658-1705)  in  a  just  and  ve- 
ry  dienified  wsy  in  consiâeration  of  tbe  inefficiency  of  the 
Drinces  at  that  tiaie.   After  the  Swedes  wsre  exoelled  by  the 
great  electors,  «ven  in  oiidàle  and  northern  Qermany  the  pdli- 
tical  condiCions  again  became  better.   German  consciousness 

"  arose,  National  insoired  vfriters  took  tbe  field  against  for- 
eigners.  Native  niasters  soon  successfully  conpeted  witn  for- 
ei^n  arcnitects,  and  they  inoreasingly  succeeded  in  supplant- 
ing  them,  owing  to  tbeir  splendid  endownients  in  art  cbiefly 
tenving  to  décoration,  and  tbeir  better  acquaintance  with  na- 
tive conditions  and  noode  oi  building.  The  interiors  of  Aust- 
ria and  B^xi^^xd,  particularly  the  royal  oalaces  at  Vienna  and 
Prague,  again  became  centres  of  German  art,  which  celebrated 
great  triumphs  in  château,  church  and  monastery  architecture. 
Tbere  was  established  worthily  beside  this  in  southwest  Germ- 
any,  in  iavaria,  ffrancooia  and  also  partly  ia  tne  nhine  prov- 

'jjiïïces   an  extensive  art  undsr  the  lead  of  native*  masters.  Like- 
wise  in  Saxony  native  architects  acquired  supreroaoy  at  that 
tiffle,  and  similarly  in  Prussia,  tbere  indeed  with  cbanging  f 
fortunes, 

îne  Seriioan  Sarocco  art  could  only  iraintain  its  supremaoy  ic 
cburch  and  menas oapy  buildings  durins  the  entire  epoch.   In 
château  architecture  Lhe  inclination  of  the  princes  to  surro- 
und theirselves  with  the  rcagnif icence  of  the  court  of  Louis  X 
XIV  became  fatal  to  it.   'Not  merely  the  orowned  heads  ci  the 
^rsat  States  but  also  the  rulers  of  the  numerous  little  prin- 
cipalities  desired  to  bave  their  ''Versailles",  Ç'ven  before  t 
the  first  quarter  of  the  18  th  century,  at  the  courts  of  Mun- 
ich, Stuttgart,  Sarlsruhe,  and  later  in  the  Falatinate  and  in 
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DOrtD  Serraany,  particularly  in  Berlin,  for  raost  great  undert- 
akings  were  ûreierred  S'rench  arohitects  or  those  trained  in 
ffi-ance.   Auaferia  adhered  very  oiuoh  longer  to  its  Sarocco,  but 
in  tihe  end  could  net  avoid  the  Preuch  influence.  Tùus  tiie  G 
Geraian  Barooco  style,  whioh  especially  in  Savaria  had  so  flo- 
urisbed,  was  suopressed  Dy  art  forrng  streaiDing  in  frO;ïï  France, 
before  it  had  oeen  entrely  developed  and  lived  eut  its  life. 
Indeed  this  0'rencn  art  —  tbe  Rococo  —  bore  witiiia'  itself  ■  t 
tne  gerïïj  oi  its  own  destruction,  when  it  brougbt  strongly  em- 
Dhasized  classistic  ideas  from  tne  oredorcinating  schcol  of  B 
Blondel  (oaée  89)^  wùo  preoared  the  aoil  for  the  new  classi* 
cisîfl  and  aided  in  it^s  victory, 

II.   Bistorioal  Bevelopment  and  Style. 

F"cr  tne  nistorical  develooTient  of  Serman  architecture  in  t 
the  Deriod  of  tne  Barocco  and  Rococo  style,  witù  the  divers!^ 
ty  of  the  impelling  forces  in  time  and  place,  gênerai  linnits 
can  only  be  given  in  very  great  outlines  and  witb  the  réserv- 
ation 01  iiîany  exceptions.  We  shall  hâve  to  take  into  consid- 
ération tne  two  great  princiDal  tendencies  concerned,  the  It- 
alien Sarocco  in  the  south  and  in  the  north  the  Dutch-French 
ciassicisiD,  and  so  far  as  necessary  the  separate  currents  wi- 
tnin  tnese. 

In  soutn  Gerinany  the  Sarocco  style  comrnenced  under  the  leaé 
of  the  JwSuits  about  16S0  in  Austria,  Sohemia  and  Bavaria,  a 
and  aise  in  the  Rhine  orovinces  in  certain  rnonuments.  (Jesu- 
it  churches).   Tbe  war  brought  their  activity  in  architecture 
to  a  close,  oarticularly  in  its  second  half.   The  later  and 
ever  scarcer  becoming  monuments  of  tne  Jesuits  extend  dcwn  to 
about  1770,  and  they  exhibit  almost  thrcugnout  a  firno  adhére- 
nce to  the  teaohings  of  Viénola  in  a  dry  and  tasteless,  rath- 
er  scnolastic  conception. 

Aoout  frorc  lôoO  onward  Italian  masters,  independent  of  the 
Jesuits,  began  their  epoch-making  activity.   41ready  since  t 
the  pénétration  of  the  rienâissance,  whole  trcoos  of  well  skil- 
/^^leà   workuen  wandered  from  Italy  into  Germany,  especially  num- 
erous  after  the  close  of  tûe  thirty  yearsi'  war.   They  found 
at  first  a  rich  oooortunity  for  work  in  the  adjacent  Austrian 
provinces.   Tbe  religious  contests  were  already  iecided  there 
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inàaed  in   favor  of  GatfiélicisfHT  Under  the  protection  of  tne 
absoluoe  rulers  of  the  coaobry,  tnis  maàe   a  miéhty  advance. 
îben  coiDffienced  an  extremely  rich  ecciesiastical  life,  toat  a- 
êain  matured  in  willing  sacrifices  for  lue   arcnitectural  née- 
ds  of  the  churches  and  laonasteries,  that  were  not  inferior  to 
tnose  of  the  middle  âges,  Gathoiicism  acquired  new  power,  i 
iBcreasing  streneth  and  also  an  elevated  externaà  conséquence. 
In  contrast  to  i?rotestanti3in,  inclined  to  internai  divisions 
in  Questions  of  feith  and  to  the  formation  of  sects,  it  form- 
ed  in  itseli  a   compact  unity,  that  was  carefully  watched  by 
the  Jesuits,  and  if  necessary,  was  protected  by  sharp  spirit- 
ual weapons.   8y  their  wide  views^  their  Dolitical  sensé  and 
the  force  of  conviction,  with  which  they  represented  their  o 
opinions  of  the  world,  they  won  ex tend ed  circles  of  the  Serm- 
an  nobility,  of  tûe  learned  world,  statesmen,  and  particular- 
ly  also  artists  as  spiritual  adhérents  to  tneir  ranks.   In  an 
unexpected  way  flourished  ecciesiastical  activity  in  arcbitec- 
ture  an^  art  again,  and  which  had  been  so  iBuch  repressed  in 
the  oeriod  of  the  Renaissance.  It  also  offered  attractive  c 
commissions  to  Italian  artists  of  famé. 

îbe  cbiei  points  of  suooort  of  the  Italians  were  Graz,  Sais- 
burg  and  Municn,  F'rom  thsnce  they  spread  over  tne  remainder 
of  Austriâ,  into  Bohe<riia,  Savaria,  Swaoia,  Baden,  Pranconia 
and  also  in  part  into  middle  Germany,  Saxony  and  Silesia.   '1 
îbey  created  tnere  an  astonishing  number  oi  churches  and  mon- 
asteries  meriting  considération  and  frequently  great,  as  well 
as  of  chateaus.   Their  activity  fills  the  entire  secon^:  balf 
of  the  17  th  century  and  even  extends  in  the  southwest  and  ui 
noiddle  Sermany  into  the  first  quarter  of  the  18  th  century, 
and  beyond  tnis  in  certain  cases.   Their  climax  was  attained 
in  Austria  ana  in  ddivaria  indeed  in  the  time  fron  about  1670 
to  1700. 

Qerffian  rfiasters,  who  iinorassed  on  their  ^îcrks  the  stamp  of 
a  national  conceotion  of  tne  Barocco  style  already  appeared 
about  1Ô55  in  tne  Pichtel  mountains  (^ïaldsassen) ,  also  two 
décades  later  in  Switzerland  (Sinsiedeln)  aad  in  southwest 
aerraany  with  créations  important  in  the  history  of  art.   The- 
ir most  fruitful  field  of  work  they  found  in  Austria,  Bohernia, 
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Bavaria,  ^axony  and  Pranconia.   îheir  cliaiax  in  gênerai  falls 
in  the  lirst  tbree  décades  of  toe  l'd   tù  century,  but  inaintai- 
ned  itself  in  tHe  mterior  of  Austria,  Darticularly  in  the  i 
impérial  city  of  Vienna,  extremely  rioft  in  animated  activity 
in  art,  and  in  S'ranconia  until  about  the  middle  of  the  centu- 
/^|;/ry,  {iater  tftis  Barooco  art  lost  ever  more,  untii  aboot  1760 
—  aside  from  tne  somewriat  lonôer  continuing  Barooco  archite^ 
cture  —  it  aleost  conipletely  yielded  to  the  i'rencii  art  péné- 
trât in^.froii  tne  west, 

în  north  Germany  the  Butch  classioisin  commenced  its  course 
of  developïi'ent  diî?ectly  after  the  termination  of  the  thirty 
years'  war.   Already  about  1550  Dutcn  architects  vrere  called 
to  Berlin  by  the  ireat  Elector  with  the  commission  to  carry 
eut  the  fortification  of  tne  city,  a  new  plan  of  the  streets, 
and  to  enlarge  or  establian  palace  buildings.   îheir  number 
increased  and  was  strengthened,Darticularly  by  the  immigrant 
Huguenots,  whose  extension  considerably  increased,  and  there- 
by  their  influence  on  Protestant  ohurch  architecture  and  sec- 
ular  architecture»  On  foreign  soil  the  Huguenots  adhered  wi- 
tn  great  tenacifcy  to  their  archi&ectural  style,   This  may  be 
fûllûwed  on  a  séries  of  monuiiients  until  the  aiddie  of  the  16 
th  century» 

Native  "inaster-s  of  faîne  arose  in  Protestant! sm,  aside  frorn 
scme  artistically  les  iaiportant  oredecesscrs  aopearing  after 
the  end  of  the  war,  first  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  1'/  th 
century,  at  a  tinse  when  pietism  permeated  more  deeply  the 
Brotestant  spiritual  life.   A  determining  influence  was  exer- 
ted  by  some  theorists,  who  aopeared  for  a  strict  adhérence  t 
to  the  course  of  the  Dûtch-tfrench  classicism  based  on  the  in- 
structions of  Vitruvius.   îhis  oredominatiag  philosoDhical=l 
literary  conception  of  art  corresponded  very  oarticularly  to 
i'OxestantisiD,  not  only  as  a  contrast  to  tnat  of  Oatholicism, 
that  on  its  ûart  ^ave  wide  olayrooin  to  the  good  oleasure  in 
the  Sarocco  wealth  of  forffls  directly  influencing  the  popular 
lïiind,  but  also  in  regard  to  its  entire  fneaning,  ics  tasteless 
and  coldly  judgmg  intelligence.   It  is  in  nowise  more  nation- 
al man  the  south  Serrnan  Barooco;  for  it  înakes  far  iess  of  t 
the  enjoyment  peculiar  to  the  G,.rman  nation  in  the  accenting 
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/-^ffjent  of  détails  and  lu:îiuriaBi  décoration,  than  does  tbe  Cath- 
olic  Barocco  of  the  South.  * 

*  Therefore    it    ie  not   aurprieing,    if    in    the    territory   ©/  t 
the  maf^graue  ûf  An8àach^Brandenbui*{^,    Itûlian   maatere   obtained 
préférence  for  butldirïQ  chateauB^ 

Until  tovfard  the  end  of  the  If   th  cent'ury  in  thé  Piotestant 
portions  of  middie  and  north  Jermany,  particularly  in  Bremeri, 
Bamberg,  Gassell,  Hesse-Nassau  and  the  Peilatinate,  the  style 
of  the  architecture  was  principally  Butch-Classistic.  Bot  in 
the  18  tû  century  thèse  architectural  domains  élso  became  the 
scène  of  freer  endeavors  in  art.  Ciassicism  indeed  retained 
supremacy;  but  soœe  powerfùl  artistic  natures  were^inçjined 
toward  the  Barocco  abondance  of  forins,  and  animatedrlt-.JDj?  a 
treatment  and  scùlpiiure  borrowed  froni  the  Bahooco.   A  decici^d 
importance  was  secured  by  the  ever  aiore  stron^ly  advancin^  P 
F'rench  world  of  form.   Already  about  the  middie  of  the^  17  th 
century  had  the  6'rench  conception  of  art  found  entrance  at  t 
the  court  of  Berlin  (François  Blonde! ,  page  69,  during  the 
fifties  was  in  the  diplomatie  service  at  the  Prench  embassy 
in  3eriin  and  also  ousied  himself  there  in  art);  after  ITdO 
it  stanas  m  the  foreground  of  architectural  création.   As 
in  Savaria,  so  also  in  the  north  men  thencefortb  preferred 
P:ence  œasters  or  natives  trained  in  fPrance.   Indeed  in  tbe 
north  the  Barocco  f ire  experienced  a  stronger  quenching  by 
classicism  than  in  the  south. 

âbout  the  middie  of  the  18  th  century  the  contest  of  the 
masters  lostering  classicism  against  the  Barocco  and  the  Bo- 
coco  became  more  pointed  and  stubborn.   About  1760  its  victo- 
ry  was  decided  along  the  entire  line,  in  the  north  as  in  the 
south,  even  if  the  décorative  style  of  the  Rococo  was  able  to 
predominate  still  in  interiors  and  in  art  industries  for  a  d 
décade  (until  about  1770).   But  in  the  interior  of  Austria  t 
the  Barocco  keynote  still  appeared  in  the  buildings  for  a  lo- 
ng time,  and  in  Hungary  it  maintained  itself  until  in  tbe  19 
th  century,  though  indeed  considérable  weakened. 
/a/  îhe  deveiop^ent  of  the  style  proceeds  from  the  architectur- 
al style  introduced  py  the  foreign  arcnitects,  in  the  south 
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trom   the  Itelian  and  in  tbe  north  from  the  Dutch  architecture. 

Yet  tijese  œasters  coula  not  préserve  perroanently  in  thèse  la- 
nds  foreign  to  theiTi  their  art  forins  in  style  in  tbeir  origin- 
al purity.   Separated  froin  their  people,  they  aâopted  new  ma- 
terjaiàs  on  tne  new  soil,  so  that  their  créations  acouired  in 
increasing  œeasure  a  changed  .cheracter,  corresponding  to  Ger- 
many.   Tbe  process  was  completed  the  more  rapidly,  the  less 
they  ellowed  theEQselves  to  be  guided  by  purely  académie  cons- 
idérations, and  the  the  more  they  persiitted  free  scope  to  fr- 
ee  art  in  design,  Since  the  directly  preceding  Italian  and 
Dutch  architectura  has  alceady  been  described,  we  shaill  only 
hâve  to  consider  in  the  following  those  changes  and  innovat- 
ions, wbich  may  be  taken  as  characteristic  of  German  art, 

CATfiOLIC  CHOECa  ABCfilî&CTURE  is  directly  connected  witb  the 
models  aft'orded  by  the  Jesuit  cherches  (Big.  105  o;  volume  2, 
F'ig.  267).   The  Jeusits  thernselves  bad  frequently  altered  tbe 
scheme  for  the  ground  plans  of  churches  given  by  the  church 
6esn  in  Rome,  and  they  bad  in  part  developed  it  further.  ♦ 
If  the  area  of  the  site  or  the  cost  œust  be  economized,  tbe 
transepts  were  omitted.   Tbe  choir  tben  lormed  a  direct  cont- 
inuation of  the  ffiiddle  aisle.   |lso  the  chapels  of  the  nave 
were  sometimes  limited  in  depth.   The  construction  of  two 
stately  façade  towers  witb  a  careful  adjustment  of  their  pro- 
portions to  tbe  dôme  became  tbe  rule  after  the  beginning  of 
the  1/  th  century.   Between  them  opened  a  vestibule,  over  wb- 
ich was  found  the  organ  gallery  in  the  interior.  for  the  sub- 
division of  tbe  internai  piers  (iie.  107)  were  preferably  ch- 
osen  Corinthien  pilasters.  Galleries  over  tbe  chapels  were 
unwillingly  omitted.  On  the  main  cornice  extending  around 
were  directly  set  tbe  tunnel  veults;  above  the  crossing  by  t 
the  médiation  of  pendentives  was  placed  tbe  drum  of  the  dôme, 
ïhe  architectuhàl  treatment  approacbed  that  of  the  Roman  high 
Renaissance.  But  tbe  members  otberwise  allowed  a  pure  acadé- 
mie treatment  to  appear.   Sxucco  ornaments  were  employed  in 
rich  measure.   In  them  tbe  acanthus  scrdll  predomineted  in  a 
heavy  and  flat  form.   put  it  was  connected  witb  branches  and 
twigs  of  planta,  whéch  were  modeled  es  naturally  as  cests  af- 
ter nature.   White  prevails  as  the  color  (indeed  witb  référe- 
nce to  the  Roman  marble)  in  combination  witb  éold. 
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*  iî  should   be  pafticùlarly   eîated   hene,    that  where    the  Jés- 
uite fnund   a   powerful    national    aft,    they  made    thoi^ough  concee- 
sicns    te    it    {volume  2,    page  280).      But    in   Sermany,    where   arch- 
itectural   traditions  were  destroyed   i?y    the  30   yearé*    war,    and 
where   they  muet   place   epeciàl    emphasia  on   affeetinp    the  mass- 
es  ty  new  and   grand   buildings,    and   also   express   artistieally 
the  unity  and   sôHdarîty   of  %ath6Xêoism,    they   returned  again 
to    the  original   form   o/  thje  Roman  Barocco  ohureh  of   the  order, 
the  church  Gesu   in  Rome, 

By  the  œasters  independent  of  the  Jesuits  the  ground  plans 
of  cburches  scarcely  experienced  acy  apparent  change.   They 
,were  frequently  restrlcted  by  existing  conditions,  so  that  a, 
certain  diversity  eppeared,   iikewise  the  structure  adhered 
to  the  models  developed  in  their  country  and  given  by  the  je- 
suits.  The  principal  charm  of  their  buildings  lies  in  the 
extrême  masterly  Aûd  sketchy  treatment  of  the  stucco  and  in 
the  abundance  ©CrforHis^  which  attract  the  eye  by  novel  and 
surprising  thoujihts,  and  motives  ic  small  figures  end  in  orn- 
ament.  (Pig.  109).   In  tbis  as  in  the  entire  tpeatuect  of  the 
détails  an  influence  of  the  (Serman  spirit  shows  itself.   The 
architectural  inembers  exhibit  a  force,  surpassing  what  was  p 
previously  thought  permifisible  in  Italy.  (Compare  Pîgs.  7  and 
i07).   Tne  greater  freedoni  in  the  forms  afforded  roooî  for  a 
Itixuriant  enjoyinent  in  the  treatment.   Likewise  on  the  façad- 
es the  Italian  masters  indulged  in  curvatures,  such  as  only 
occur  in  Italy  as  exceptional  cases.  (Pig.  108).   Thus  the 
woriKs  created  by  Italians  on  this  side  of  the  Alps  received 
J/a  différent  stamp.   The  influences  received  agein  reacted  on 
the  architecture  of  their  southern  native  land.  * 

1^   The  architecture   of    tcwers    in  Rome  was   deuéloped   by  mast- 
ers from  upper  Italy:    in  Utlan   and    in  other  eities  ef  upper 
Itàly   stand   a    large  number  »f   palaces  from    the   16    th  century, 
which    in   regard    te    their   architecture  fall    entirely   outside 
the   bounds   cf    the  other  eontemporary   art   of   Itàly,    and   stand 
apparently   in  direct  connection  with  preceding  works   of   the 
Barocco   style   of  Vienna   and   ef  Munich. 

In  the  German  provinces  the  Italians  had  undertaken  surpri- 
sing  things  in  churches,  particularly  as  stucco-workers  and 
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paintere.   The  confidence  in  tbein  by  tbeir  employers  i»as  so 
great,as  the  most  striking  manifestation  ef  tiie  wonderfol  art 
of  tbe  fioœan  Catholic  spirit,aDd  also  so  unscrupulous,-^  that 
af ter  the  example  given  by  Borromini  —  they  farnished  impor- 
tant mediaeval  cliurches  with  iarocco  décorations,  partieoler- 
ly  those  in  Romanesque.  (B'ig.  109).   îfaereby  tbey  very  ^reat- 
ly  in.jored  their  work  in  tbe  eyes  of  discreet  and  criticelly 
Qualified  contemporaries,  and  especially  in  the  judgement  of 
tbe  later  world.   Por  the  arcbitectural  forms  intrcduced  by 
them  nere  designed  for  wide,  unified  and  well  ligbt0d  inter- 
nai créations;  in  the  narrovv  and  dark  Romanesque  buildings  s 
subdivided  by  massive  detacbed  piers,  they  seemed  foreigu,  h 
heavy  and  oppressive,  even  if  tbey  also  preserted  many  beau- 
ties  in  détails.   Aside  from  some  great  masters,  tbe  Italians 
were  ratber  tecbnical  amateurs  and  decorators,  tban  creators 
of  interiors  freely  f rom  the  architectural  programme, 

fhe  Gerfflan  Barocco  masters  were  independently  ©pposed  to 
the  scbeme  developed  in  the  Jesuit  churcbes.   but  they  indeed 
also  started  froui  that,  though  soon  showing  a  préférence  for 
adhering  to  the  form  of  tbe  Latin  cross,  to  the  accenting  of 
the  longitudinal  axis,  and  likewise  that  of  the  transverse  a 
aisle  by  extendlng  this  by  après,  or  by  development  into  an 
oval  doised  interior.   Ëinally  they  progressed  to  the  rèc^lut- 
ion  of  the  central  space  and  also  frequently  of  the  transepts 
into  oval  or  circuler  domed  areas,  wbich  by  their  magnitude, 
seguence  and  treatment  produce  tbe  highest  enhancement  of  the 
impression  of  the  interior.  (ë'igs.  IIQ,  146,  150,  15a,  16?, 
168).  Where  men  deeided  for  central  designs,  they  li,keiïise 
sought  for  them  new  and  peculiar  solutions.  (Pigs.  132,  150). 

In  the  requirements  for  height  and  spaciousness  of  cburches 
the  German  masters  even  surpassed  the  îtalians.   In  order  to 
^;'Connect  the  internai  effect  of  the  chapels  more  than  before 
with  that  of  the  principal  middle  interior,  it  was  further  1 
limited  in  deptb  and  was  made  high,  which  is  particnlarly  cb- 
aracteristic  for  the  German  Barocco,  not  seldom  to  the  impos- 
ts  of  the  main  vault,   The  principal  cornéce,  wbicb  in  tbe 
church  Gesu  extends  just  above  the  arches,  is  then  broken  ar- 
ound  tbe  walls  of  the  chapelsCPtlrstenfeld,  Weingarten),  and 
soœetimes  it  rose  above  the  round  arches  and  followed  them. 
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so  that  an  uncommonly  aniœated  wall  architecture  originated. 
(ionastery  church  at  Einsieieln).  Like  wise  witb  the  tenDel 
vault  Qsual  in  Italy  men  were  not  contented;  they  rather  pre- 
ferred  instead  tbe  iiigtoer  appearing  cross  vaolt,  indeed  also 
if  it  were  subdivided  by  transverse  arches  into  separate  bays. 
The  Gerœan  icasters  devoted  particular  attention  to  the  tre- 
atment  oi  the  forffs.  Ôorresponding  to  their  requireœents,  t 
they  showed  theniselves  particularly  accessible  to  architectu- 
ral and  décorative  novelties.  Thèse  aroused  their  interest 
so  ffiuch  the  œore,  the  œore  striking  they  became.  B«t  the  in- 
novations in  style  did  not  coœe  exclusively  f roœ  Italy,  but 
also  froBi  Belgiui».  Their  introducer  «as  chiefly  the  theorist 
tJ.  von  Sandrart  (1606-1688),  a  native  of  frankfort,  who  had 
been  engaged  in  art  with  great  success  in  Antwerp  and  in  Boaie, 
and  having  returned  to  bis  native  àand,  he  made  the  élévation 
of  Sermac  art  in  itself  the  proilem  of  his  file.  He  served 
tbis  both  with  the  influence  ©f  his  highly  respectée  position 
as  well  as  by  his  writings.  Against  foreigners  he  took  the 
field  in  speech  and  writings,  both  against  ^€8e  coming  froin 
Italy  as  well  as  those  coming  from  Holland.   Bis  bopk  on  arch- 
itecture was  very  œuch  esteemed  later,  and  besides  a  refined 
/is  explanation  of  the  orders,  it  contains  chiefly  doorway  and  w 
wlndov»  enclosures,  that  exhibit  tne  peculiar  riotous  abundance 
of  foriïts  peculiar  to  the  Belgian  art  of  that  tiroe.  (Page  106). 
Tne  German  masters  readily  adopted  thèse,  but  also  entirely 
passed  over  in  the  gênerai  architecture  to  more  aninaated  for- 
œs,  than  the  Italian.  Par  œore  comiBonly  than  those,  they  gi- 
ve  to  the  façades  surfaces  ourved  in  and  out  (tig,  111).  The 
clustered  columns  and  pilasters  were  employed  with  isreater 
freedoiB  and  were  purely  picturesque  with  cornices  broken  in 
the  extrême.  A   very  fanciful  treatœent  was  received  by  the 
caps  and  the  additions  over  the  portais  and  Windows,  the  crow- 
nings,  end  also  especially  the  spires  of  the  towers.  (Pig.  1 
112).   In  the  interior  the  êeman  architects  proceeded  with 
astonishing  boldness  in  the  seèection  of  their  means  of  expr- 
ession. To  enhance  the  perspective  effect  of  the  interior 
as  m«ch  as  possible  (after  1700),  the  the  pilasters  project- 
ing  from  tbe  piers  were  coœsîonly  set  diagonal ly.   The  trans- 
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tbe  vault  and  froffi  this  pasB  down  %o   the  correeponding  pilas- 
ter  of  tiie  opposite  wall.  (Pig.  lo9).   Tfae  ceiling  thereby  a 
received  ac  aniinated  Barocco  subdiviBion.   TiQis  oblique  posi- 
tion of  &è)&4rPila&ter&  is  already  found  in  the  designs  of  @aa- 
Fini  (page  'à/},     It  was  indeed  a  œost  advasreed  acd  vectoreso- 
œe  novelty,  by  whicii  tiie  foriu  masters,  considered  eccordicg 
to  the  Italian  conception,  had  already  paeeed  the  limits  of 
the  persissible.  fhe   êersian  masters,  who  had  previo»8ly  had 
a  particular  en.joyment  of  technically  ictères ticg  art  ideas, 
toolf  it  up  aud  developed  it  furtber,  iudeed  i»  that  the  obli- 
quely  set  pilaster  was  DOt  eœployed  in  a  purely  décorative 
sensé  like  the  Italian,  bat  as  a  new  structural  idea  for  hei- 
ghtening  the  effect  of  the  interior  and  the  richness  of  the 
perspective  viens.  Likewise  the  condensed  (sitting)  coluinns 
and  pilasters,  that  occur  in  one  of  Pozzo's  designs  (page  35),, 
are  not  seldom  found  in  Germany  (Pig,113),   Tbus  just  the 
/^-boldest  and  most  daring  ItaliaB  architects  fovind  successors 
i»  a  kindred  spirit  in  the  German  masters. 

New  things  were  created  by  the  6erman  architects  in  ornaffien* 
tal  art.  In  pilasters,  panels  of  transverse  arches,  on  piers 
and  in  the  wall  panels,  they  replaced  the  heavy  and  swelled 
Italien  ornamental  work  by  a  band-like  surface  ornafflent,  a  v 
View  ©f  which  is  given  by  Pig.  114,   The  gracefuily  iatei'sec- 
ting  bands  extending  in  élégant  eurves  with  rieh  alternetion 
with  ÉiCjaight  Unes  are  organically  connected  with  acanthus 
bells,  leaves,  rosettes  and  hanging  leavesin  an  extreœely  ch- 
arming  way.  Aise  where  the  stucco  décorations  still  follow 
t.he  îtalian  art  styl^,  the  band-work  plays  about  the  comices 
and  the  panels  in  élégant  eurves.  (Flg.  115).   îhe  figures  r 
remaining  between  the  différent  bands  on  the  background  were 
haraionized  in  délicate  eolor  tones.  (Pigs.  143,  152,  153).  T 
The  development  of  this  surface  ornaicent  froni  the  northern 
Renaissance  is  not  difficult  to  recognize.   It  differs  froœ 
the  ornaœent  of  ierian  (page  7)8)  with  similar  lines,  in  that 
the  latter  entirely  foras  grotesques  (volume  2,  page  192), 
while  this  concerns  only  a  light  and  flowing  play  of  lines. 
This  Geriaan  flat  ornaoaent  oecurs  earliest  on  Dientzenhofer'fe 
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Duildings  et  Prague  and  Bayreoth,  and  is  indeed  to  be  regard- 
ed  as  bis  création.  It  was  substantially  derlved  frois  stuoco 
metbods.  On  works  of  internai  church  arctoitectwre  executed 
in  wood  (altars,  pulplts,  organ  cases  and  tbe  like),  tbe  açan- 
tfeas  in  tooîd  sorolls  and  anlmated  by  figure  ornaBient  also  lo- 
Qg  continued  in  use  during  tbe  18  tb  century.fPig.  116). 

With  tbe  advance  of  tbe  Eococo  style  from  Pranc^,  tbe  Roco- 
co  ornanient  took  its  place.  The  new  forins  Introdueed  by  tbe 
S'rencb  masters  were  adopted  by  tbe  German  artiste  witb  aniroa- 
ted  approval.  Witb  them  tbese  were  not  developed  as  in  Fran- 
ce, from  a  severe  preceding  classical  scbool.   Tbey  were  ratb- 
er  directly  taken  over  and  indeed  in  tbe  freest  conceptioïj, 
/:ronly   in  use  tbere  later.  Tbe  Serœan  décora tors  did  not  rema- 
in  at  tbis  stage;  tbey  went  furtber.   Beffran^,  tbe  great  mas- 
ter  of  tbe  entirely  mature  Prencb  Rococo,  bad  still  firmly  a 
adbered  to  syaiinetry.  Tbe  Qerman  artists  als©  abandoned  tbis 
and  isade  dissysetry  a  principXe,  indeed  not  only  witbin  tbe 
separate  irai  1  panels  as  Meissonier  did,  but  in  tbe  Éstire  use. 
(Compare  i'igs.  69,  127,  164).  Tbe  Serman  Rococo  ornaroent  be- 
came  broaôer,  unrestrained  and  passionate,  bolder  and  œore  n 
naturalistic  in  tbe  œodeling.  Tbe  panels  lost  tbeajselves  in 
terminations  freely  curved  against  each  otber.   Tbe  acantbns 
ieaf  disappeared  entirely  in  lavor  of  tbe  overgrown  sbell-work. 
An  astoEisbing  gift  in  design  and  artist's  caprices  was  expr- 
essed  in  tbis.  It  finally  often  rejected  every  architectural 
basis  required  by  tbe  structural  menbers  or  tbe  panel  work. 
(Pig.  118).  Tbis  furtber  de^elopment  was  based  on  tbe  nature 
of  tbe  style.   It  was  tbe  Serman  «asters,  wbo  brougbt  tbe  Ro- 
coco  to  its  climax.  In  regard  to  tbe  directnets  of  art  créa- 
tion, tbe  enjoyiBent  in  treatsent  and  ti^e  waaltb  of  notives, 
tbey  not  only  far  excelled  tbe  Prencb,  but  also  tbe  Italians. 
Tberein  tbey  were  not  exclusively  decorators;  tbey  ratber  bad 
in  tbeir  ranks  not  a  lew  masters,  wbo  took  into  tbeir  service 
arcbitecture,  sculpture  asd  painting  in  egual  «easure,  and  w 
wbose  Works  were  conibined  in  full  barmony  into  a  unif ied  wbole. 
MOMASTËRIES,  ecclesiastical  foundations  and  collèges  as  cul- 
ture buildings  of  GatboliclsiB  to^às^an  active  part  in  tbe  chan- 
ges of  Btylq,  et  first  in  tbe  collèges  of  tbe  Jesuits.  Por 
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tbeir  plaus  and  treatment  ttoe  Orcler  had  prescribed  restricti- 
ons. Collège  buildings  nust  not  covpete  «ith  cbateaas,  but 
correspond  to  the  Œodesty  ©f  tbe  Order  in  regard  to  worldly 
possessions,  but  otberwise  were  to  be  eonstructed  suitably  f 
for  tbeir  purpose,  free  f rooa  objection  bygienically  and  subs- 
tantially.   In  gênerai  the  Jesuits  remained  faithful  to  tbese 
basai  principles.   In  œost  ©f  tbe  cburcbes  of  tbeir  0rder  er- 
ected  in  Germany  is  not  found  tbat  décorative  overloading, 
tbose  beavy  and  tbougbtless  swelled  forma,  of  w^icb  one  usual-j 
ly  tbinks  in  tbe  conception  of  tbe  "Jeusit*' style.   Besides 
tben),  tbe  Bénédictines,  Gisteccians,  Premonstrants  and  the 
canons  further  appeared  witb  créations  Gf  importance  in  the 
history  of  architecture.   Aside  froœ  the  church  and  the  part- 
/i^icularly  accented  main  portai,  in  their  aïonasteries  soise  rooiDs| 
received  a  richer  treatœent  as  a  rule,  which  were  to  serve  f 
for  assemblages,  common  ose,  or  tbe  réception  of  ^uests  of  h 
high  rank,  Tbus  partiojiiàriy  tbe  festal  hall  existing  in  ne- 
arly  every  important  monastery,  generally  treated  with  impor- 
tant architectural  means  (Pig.  119),  tbe  library,  tbe  refect- 
ory,  as  well  as  thS  impérial  chamber  and  tbat  of  the  local  r 
ruler.   The  living  cells  of  the  monks  remained  almost  entire- 
ly  without  any  artistic  ornamentation.   for  the  formai  treat- 
ment  of  tbe  monastery  buildings  the  circle  of  forms  developed 
in  Oatholic  church  architecture  was  determinative. 

PROTESTANT  CHURCH  ARCHTTBCTUBB  appeared  after  the  terminat- 
ion  of  the  tbirty  years*  war  still  uncertain  and  groping  for 
the  solution  of  the  architectural  problems  resulting  from  tbe 
peculiarity  of  its  divine  service.   It  was  generally  simply 
content  with  the  ehurches  abandoned  to  it  by  ©atholicism.Tbe 
altars  were  remoyed,  tbe  pul^it  was  placed  at  the  middle.  of 
a  side  wall  of  tbe  middle  aisle,  tbe  altar  being  set  before 
or  beside  it,  and  tbe  seats  were  tben  faced  toward  thèse  cen- 
tres of  divine  service.   Tbus  in  this  simple  manner,  and  chi- 
efly  to  eœphasize  tbe  contrast  with  Oatbolicism,  tbe  longitu- 
dinal plan  was  transformed  into  tbe  transverse  plan.  Purtber 
as  regular  parts  of  tbe  Protestant  church  were  introduced  gal-| 
leries  along  tbe  sides  opposite  tbe  pulpit,  often  in  two  sto- 
ries  above  each  other.  Buildings  erected  for  the  purpose  werel 
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entirely  simple,  spacious  hall  churches  covered  by  low  vaults, 

mostly  CGDStructed  tt   wood,  that  took  into  account  artietic 
treatœeiît  .but  slightly. 

Protestant  cburch  architecture  reached  a  higfeer  stage,  wben 
tbe  tbeorïBt  lieonhard  Christian  Stwrro  (born  about  1669  in  Alt- 
dorf  near  Kureœberg;  died  in  1729  at  Blankenberg)  secured  a 
determining  influence  on  the  évolution  of  tbe  northern  archi- 
tecture and  furnisbed  designs  for  Protestant  cfaurches.   Sturm 
was  a  pupil  of  the  Leyden  teacber  of  architecture,  Nicholas 
Qoidmann  (born  at  Breslau,  died  1665),  who  followed  the  views 
of  Villaipanda  (volume  2,  page  239)  and  published  manuals  on 
architecture,  wfiich  in  gênerai  were  conoerned  with  tâe  theory 
of  proportions  of  the  columnar  orders.   from  1700  Sturnt  occu- 
pied  a  chair  of  mathematics  at  the  university  in  ifaniTiurt-'a- 
Q,  where  architecture,  as  in  the  Roman  collèges,  was  taught 
as  a  branch  of  mathematics.   He  représentée  the  Vitruvian  cl^ 
assicism  as  conceived  by  the  Prench  and  the  Dutch,  held  the 
orders  to  be  the  primary  conception  of  ail  architectural  beau- 
ty,  but  aiso  required  for  his  own  time  its  own  means  of  expr- 
ession, and  thus  was  an  adhèrent  of  Perrault  in  spirit  and  op- 
inions, wbose  Louvre  façade  represented  to  him  bhe  highest  a 
attainment  of  art.  Sturra^s  endeavors  were  for  producing  a  n 
national  art  on  the  basis  of  the  antique  principles  of  beauty. 
He  was  a  strong  opponent  of  the  Barocco  and  therefore,  witho- 
ut  so  intending,  prepared  the  ground  for  the  entr.nce  of  tre- 
nch ciessiciem.   His  importance  in  the  history  of  art  is  bas- 
ed  on  the  designs  for  protestant  church  architecture  publish- 
ed by  hiro  in  the  year  1712.  (Pig.  120).   Be  first  fixed  the 
requirements  for  the  Protestant  House  of  God:~  the  création 
01  a  roem  in  mhich  every  one  could  see  and  hear  the  preacher 
well,  thus  a  corresponding  form  of  the  ground  plan,  avoidence 
of  columns,  favorable  arrangement  of  the  pulpit,  the  altar, 
and  01  the  organ  for  the  church  hymns,  the  construction  of 
galleries  over  eech  other  at  the  walls  opposite  the  pulpit, 
with  gcod  lighting  and  simplicity  in  treatment.   In  regard  to 
the  shape  of  the  ground  plan,  he  opposed  the  cross  form,  sin- 
ce  the  internai  space  was  injured  by  the  reentrant  angles  , 
and  the  construction  was  made  more  expensive  without  necessi- 
ty;  be  also  advised  against  the  use  of  ail  circuler  forms  on 
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account  of  the  dift'icult  and   more  costly  design  oî  tbe   arches 
and  tbe  roofs.  On  the  contrary  be  held  the  square  or  rectan- 
gfâlar  hall  church,  the  polygonal  or  even  the  triangular  forni 
as  most  suitabie,  and  also  recoamended  the  arrangement  shown 
by  Scfiickhardt  for  the  churcb  in  freudenstadt,  of  two  aisles 
at  right  angles  to  each  other.  ( Volume  2,   page  304),  One  se- 
es  froffi  this  how  little  attention  Sturm  paid  to  the  structure 
and  tûe  effect  of  tne  wtaole  es  cburch  architecture.  He  was 
a  zsealous  f*rotestant  and  clearly  expressed  bis  faith  in  bis 
designs;  he  i9as  also  an  influential  teacher  and  patb-breaker 
for  Protestant  churcb  architecture,  butéiéâed  this  only  by  in- 
<;àeed  very  good  ideas,  thougb  given  froin  the  dry  standpoint  of 
utility.  Tbe  higher  inspiration  of  a  space-creating  iaagina- 
tion  was  wanting  lo  ûim.  ïet  Protestant  churcb  architecture 
tnenceforth  entered  on  an  évolution  conscious  of  its  purpose, 

Several  types  of  ground  plan  were  developed  for  it  (^ig. 
121):--  the  hall  churcb,  and  indeed  as  a  longitudinal  plan 
(A)  with  the  greatest  dimension  in  the  main  axis  determined 
by  the  position  of  the  altar,  or  as  the  transverse  clan  (6), 
in  which  the  longitudinal  direction  of  the  hall  lies  at  right 
angles  to  tbe  principal  ©xis.   Tbe  foriser  enjoyed  particuler 
favor,  especially  for  small  and  médium  city  churches,  since 
it  greatly  favored  the  organic  connection  of  a  tower  with  tbe 
nsve  and  also  tbereby  an  impressive  external  treatment  of  tbe 
House  of  Sod.  The  extension  of  the  interior  by  a  choir  or  a 
choir  apse  was  rejected  as  a  rule;  but  œen  favored  cutting 
off  the  angle  obiiauely  at  an  end,  ihere  tbe  altar  found  a 
place.   Tbe  altar  was  sometimes  œoved  nearer  the  Bsiddle  and 
tbe  galleries  extended  around,  wbereby  the  preacher  had  a  le- 
ss  favorable  position. 

The  transverse  plan  (6)  Sturœ  bad  recoffiioended  as  tbe  best. 
It  was  employed  in  tbe  Netberlands  with  especial  frequency, 
and  indeed  from  thence  found  entrance  into  Prussia,  where  it 
coffiffionly  occurred  in  tbe  18  th  century.  It  is  there  designa- 
ted  frequently  as  a  "hall  churcb**  in  a  restricted  sensé,  in 
contrast  to  the  ''longitudinal  churcb"  also  usual  in  Catboié- 
clsm.  But  on  account  of  the  position  of  tbe  altar  on  tbe  tr- 
ansverse akis  of  tbe  rooœ,  it  became  less  favorable  for  acous- 
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acoustics,  tbe  more  ttoe  lengtb  of  tbe  bail  exceeded  its  cieptii, 

ior  tiîis  reasoD  its  sélection  as  tbe  ground  scheme  of  ciiurch 

boildïDgs  later  greatly  diminisoed. 

If  in  a  transverse  plan  tbe  longitudinal  wall  opposite  the 
altar  and  the  pulpit  -^  tfee  latter  in  this  case  stood  direct- 
ly  fcehind  tbe  altar  —  were  opened  and  a  wing  were  added  the- 
re  for  tbe  exterior  and  tbe  form  of  tbe  interior  was  made  mo- 
re favorable  to  tbe  acoustics,  tbis  produced  the  T-sbaped  gr- 
ound  plan  (C).  Tbis  also  resulted  if  from  a  cross-snaped  cb- 
urcb  were  omitted  tbe  arai  regarded  as  a  cboir.  Altbougb  this 
form  is  regarded  as  entirely  seitable  for  Protestant  cborcb 
architecture,  it  was  bowever  seldooi  built. 

Tbe  pure  cross  form  (D),  in  spite  of  tbe  fact  tbat  Sturm  o 
decalred  it  ensui table  for  Protestant  cburcb  architecture,  re- 
ceived  the  préférence  in  numerous  cases.  Por  tbis  was  cbief- 
It  determinative  tbe  circumstanee,  tbat  tbis  œade  possible  an 
iaipressive  external  appearance.  ButCin  tbe  18  tb  century)  m 
«en  rejected  tbe  Latin  in  favor  of  tbe  Greek  ciross  witb  rela- 
tively  short  arms  of  equal  or  nearly  equal  lengtb.  In  consé- 
quence of  tbe  différences  in  construction  and  tbe  cost,  tbe 
Crossing  but  seldom  and  only  on  small  cnurcbes  was  covered  by 
a  Crossing  tower  or  by  a  drum  and  dôme. 

Tbe  polygonal  clan  (fe)  presented  tbe  very  Drecious  sdvante- 
ge  of  gatbering  a  nuinerouE  congrégation  of  bearers  in  tbe  mo- 
st  favorable  œanner  around  tbe  polpit.   But  especially  in  la- 
rge buildings,  it  requires  such  a  higb  expenditure  in  constr- 
uction for  tbe  érection  of  a  corresponding  internai  ceiling 
and  external  roof  construction,  and  for  the  then  necessary  i 
introduction  of  tbe  required  overbead  ligbting,  tbat  it  was 
but  exceptionally  executed  —  frequently  under  injurious  res- 
trictions. 

Por  circular  cnurcbes  (P),  eitber  witb  circular  or  oval  gr- 
ound  plans,  tbis  was  tbe  case  in  a  still  bigber  degree.  Tbe- 
refore  like  tbe  polygonal  buildings,  tbey  occur  comparativtly 
seldom  and  aostly  witb  but  small  dimensions. 

Aside  from  few  exceptions,  the  structure  bas  not  created  i 
individial  types.   The  organism  well  developed  in  Gatfaoiic 
cburcb  architecture  coiaprising  ground  plan,  treatment  of  walls 
and  form  of  tbe  ceiling  is  generally  not  to  be  found  tnere. 
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fine   requirenient  oi  spaciousnese  and  tbe  avoidance  of  ioternal 

iree  supports  but  seldom  permitted  tbe   construction  of  large 
/^^vaults  and  dômes.  The  oœiesion  of  the  choir  eaused  tbe  loss 
of  the  œost  favorite  portion  of  tbe  interior  of  the  church. 
The  arrangeaient  of  the  entire  treatœent  of  the  interior  and 
the  architecture  with  référence  to  it  no  longer  had  any  reas- 
on.  îhe  iiBportance  of  the  high  altars  of  the  Oatholic  church 
could  not  be  replaced  by  those  of  the  altar  and  the  pulpit  in 
the  protestant  church.  8y  the  «eual  position  of  the  pulpit 
at  the  ffiiddie  of  the  longitudinal  wall  was  nearly  excluded  t 
the  enhaficement  of  the  architectural  effeet  of  its  surround- 
ings,  To  this  was  added,  that  tbe  insertion  of  galleries,  p 
particularly  if  thèse  were  arrangeai  in  several  stories,  very 
greatly  reduced  the  grand  effeet  of  the  interior.  Men  sought 
to  evoid  thèse  disadvantages  as  niuch  as  possible,  retained  f 
iroai  one  case  to  another  entire  freedom  iu  the  choice  of  arch- 
itectural expédients,  and  avoided  as  far  as  possible  ail  reœ- 
iniscences  of  Catholic  church  architecture,  already  to  remove 
any  ground  for  comparison.  On  the  whole  the  opinion  prevail- 
ed,  that  for  tbe  Protestant  church  architecture  and  tbe  simp- 
licity  of  its  divine  service  only  a  consplete  œodesty  in  arch- 
itectural and  décorative  expédients  was  sui table.  In  fact  t 
ifith  the  ez0ept.i£is  of  the  often  very  richly  treated  château 
churcbes  and  a  number  of  monumental ly  erected  principal  chur- 
ches.  Protestant  church  arcuitecture  invariably  remained  fai- 
thful  to  the  ground  principle  of  great  simplicity. 

In  the  interior  a  severe  treatment  of  the  walls  by  pilaste- 
rs  and  arches  is  comparatively  rare.  In  interiors  with  seve- 
ral aisles,  coluHins  on  account  of  their  smaller  dimensions  a 
are  more  commonly  employed  tban  piers.   ïhe  galleries  eitber 
rest  on  separate  small  supports,  or  they  are  attached  to  the 
internai  columns  or  oiees  supporting  the  ceiling,  soœetiffies 
intersecting  them,  ♦  On  theoi  rests  directly  the  entablature 
f^rcbitrave,  frieze  and  cornice),  or  thèse  ri  se  from  thèse 
arches  of  œostiy  depressed  fora,  above  wjaicn  a  crowning  corn- 
ice extends  as  the  upper  terinination  of  the  wall.  (Pig.  156). 
/-,  The  ceilings  are  chieily  eonstructed  of  wood,  indeed  as  hori- 
zontal ceilings,  often  with  a  large  vault  at  the  top  of  the 
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wall  or  in  the  form  of  a  depressed  tunnel,  œirror,  cross  or 
doŒicel  vaaitis.  Tuese  were  plastered  and  soœetioies  had  iini.- 
tative  cross  arcbes  and  ribs.   If  dômes  were  constructed  in 
tbe  interiors  of  central  designs,  tbese  only  appear  external- 
ly  by  exception;  inen  were  tften  f requently  satisfied  witn  a 
roof  turret,  wbicn  introduced  the  necessary  overhead  ii^int  in 
the  doHie  as  a  lantern. 

♦  In  order   to  be  able   to  give   the  supports   0/  the  golleriee 
as  smàll    a  diemeter  as  possible,    iron  eôlumns   were  sélected 
in  Bamburg   (Great  S.    Michael* s   church   etc),    àlraady   about    t 
the  middle  of   the  18   hh  eentury,      We   hâve    there  one  of   the  e 
earliest   examples  ef   the   intrcduetion  of  iron   into  arohiteet- 
ure, 

B'or  longitudinal  churches  with  one  or  two  façade  towers,  t 
the  exterior  in  gênerai  differs  but  little  froie  the  Catholic 
churclîes.   Tbe  central  buildings  also  agrée  witb  tfaose  of  tbe 
Catholics,  particularly  if  tbey  are  erected  on  the  Greek  cro- 
ss plan,  but  as  a  rule  the  transverse  structures  only  wben  t 
tbey  received  a  correspondingly  treated  tower.   In  other  cas- 
es they  f requently  reseœble  secular  buildings,  assembly  halls 
acd  hall  buildings;  tbis  impression  was  not  iiiucLi  cnanôed  wnen 
a  Dortico  witb  îour  or  more  columns  was  added  as  a  temple  fa- 
çade. Certain  circular  structures  recall  the  Roman  Panthéon, 
eitber  intentionally  or  by  the  plan.  (Pig.  122).   îbe  interi- 
or  arrangea  in  the  circular  or  oval  form  in  cburches  termina- 
tiné  in  a  rounded  form,  by  concentric  rows  of  seats  rising  be- 
hind  eacb  other  and  by  the  galleries  placed  over  eacb  other 
in  several  stories,  bas  œany  traits  agreeing  witb  the  parquet 
and  the  galleries  of  théâtres,  (ffigs.  156,  157). 

fhe  developflient  in  foriri  of  the  Protestant  cburches  cbiefly 
follows  the  art  tendency  prevailing  in  the  différent  architec- 
tural provinces  or  preferred  by  the  rulers.   Tnus  in  the  east 
predominated  as  a  model  the  Byzantine  style  derived  frooi  Catb- 
olic  churcb  architecture,  and  indeed  in  the  château  chapels 
,  in  a  comparatively  ricb  form  and  in  the  commucity  cburches  in 
a  simplified  treatment,  but  in  the  nortn  on  the  contrary  in 
the  classicisffi  fostered  there,  chiefly  developed  in  secular 
arcûitecture. 
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CHÂTEAU  AHCHI'TêCïURë  required  a  ionger  tiœe  for  it  to  atta- 
ÎD  a  developiaent  in  plan,  arctoitectare  and  internai  décorati- 
on corresponding  to  the  ground  principles  of  the  Barocco  sty- 
le.  Sot  as  in  Catiiolic  cburclî  architecture,  for  which  on  ac- 
count  of  the  complète  UBiformity  of  tiae  religions  norsbip  on 
both  sides  of  the  Alps,  the  Italian  style  of  architecture  co- 
rresponded  to  the  reQuireaents  without  extensive  changes,  a 
œodel  developed  in  a  foreign  country  coold  not  be  adopted  for 
it,  Of  the  Italian  palace  architecture  the  arcaded  court,  w 
which  still  generally  occurred  in  the  soutbern  countries  in 
the  chateaus  of  the  later  Renaissance,  iost  its  importance, 
since  the  social  and  home  life  far  more  than  formerly  was.  gp- 
ent  in  the  salons  and  the  more  private  living  rooms.  Also  t 
the  rigid  adhérence  of  the  Italian  palace  to  the  ground  plan 
of  an  enelosed  rectangle,  to  the  unbroken  architectural  lines, 
animated  by  no  projection,  to  the  consistent  façade  System  e 
executed  and  raiiâated  without  change,  that  only  expressed  one 
idea  in  untlà«ôaform3,  could  not  satisfy  the  German  art  in  d 
design.   îhe  Italian  masters  entrusted  with  tne  érection  of 
cnateaus  in  ^ermany  had  to  consider  the  changed  needs,  custi- 
ms  and  requirements  of  their  employers,   Their  works  differed 
in  plan  and  architecture  froffi  the  Barocco  palaces  of  Italy. 
§he  architectural  masses  were  subdivided  by  projections  and 
recessions,  certain  parts  and  especially  the  projections  tiere 
particularly  emphasized,  and  the  portais  and  Windows  had  an 
alternating  treatuent;  the  whole  was  more  animated,  also  rie- 
her  and  more  impressive  in  the  architecture,   Liicewise  the 
.."Huguenot-Dutch  œasters  active  in  œiddle  end  north  Serœany, 
who  froffl  the  first  stood  infinitely  nearer  Germany  than  the 
Italians,  changed  in  inany  respects  the  architectural  style  d 
developed  in  their  native  land  or  in  Holland.   On  the  contra- 
ry  the  native  masters  oreierred  to  adhère  to  the  preceding  R 
Renaissance,  wûen  they  adopted  foreign  influences  in  increes- 
inê  measure,  and  to  work  according  to  their  own  designs. 

F'or  the  ground  plans  soon  became  determinative  the  Prench 
court  custoffis  prevailing  et  the  courts  of  the  princes  as  well 
as  with  the  great  nobility,   Already  about  the  end  of  the  17 
tfi  century  became  generally  usual  the  séquence  of  anteroom. 
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audlesce  room,  ti^rone  rooio  ând  bedcl^asber  in  a  suite.  Id  the 

18  tfa  centary  tfee  château  groupd  plan  attained  more  fixed  st- 
andards. In  tbe  year  1711  the  Geriaan  œaster  Paul  Becker  (bo- 
rn  1677  at  Nuremberg,  died  1713  at  Beyreutb)  pubiished  an  id- 
éal design  for  a  cbateau,  *  by  which  be  strongly  inf luenced 
tiie  Serman  architecture  of  that  time.   The  plan  consists  of 
a  Œiddle  building  with  two  wings  projecting  at  right  angles 
and  enclGsing  a  court  of  honor.  On  the  principal  ajtis  of  the 
œiddle  building  lies  next  the  court  the  great  state  stairway, 
behicô  this  being  the  garden  hall  in  the  lower  story,  in  the 
upper  being  the  maie  hall.  Starting  froœ  this  a  division  wa- 
11  extends  lengthwise  through  both  stories  of  the  building. 
At  both  sides  of  it  lie  rooms  of  ajedium  size,  that  terminate 
in  the  state  bedchaffiber  with  aleove  and  bed.   The  wings  hâve 
at  the  centre  a  great  stairway  occupyin^  the  entire  depth,  w 
with  a  grotto  hall  in  the  ground  story  in  the  angle  pavillons, 
over  it  being  the  dlning  hall  with  the  adjoining  playing  rooHi 
and  the  library,  and  in  the  second  story  being  likewise  a  di- 
ning  and  a  playing  or  conversation  hall,  that  is  also  design- 
ated  as  a  "promenade  hall*'.  The  cellar  contains  the  housekeep- 
ing  rooœs,  an  upper  story  having  the  rooms  for  the  servants. 
On  the  wbole  the  requirements  of  a  rich  princely  court  are  w 
well  coDsidered;  but  in  regard  to  convenience  of  arrangement, 
particularly  of  the  appropriate  connection  of  tbe  rooms  with 
each  other  and  the  suitabie  addition  of  subordinate  rooais  for 
the  servants,  this  design  is  not  of  the  best.   Leonhard  Ghris- 
topher  Stnrm  also  pubiished  somewhat  later  an  idéal  design  f 
for  a  château,  in  whieh  the  main  form  of  Decker's  pian  was  re- 
tained,  in  which  he  showed  himself  decidedly  superior  to  Dec- 
ker as  a  master  in  the  arrangement  of  the  ground  plan  for  the 
séquence  and  utilization  of  the  rooms  --  he  seperated  the  fe- 
stal  rooms  from  the  proper  living  rooms  —  in  their  connecti- 
on and  the  care  of  the  stairways  and  tbe  subordinate  rooms. 
Sturm  also  placed  the  halls  in  a  long  séries  between  tbe  pri- 
ncipal apartœent  lying  on  the  axis  and  the  palace  chapel.  The 
main  stairway  he  kept  in  grand  proportions;  he  enclosed  it  by 
an  open  colonnade,  in  order  to  make  the  construction  effecti- 
ve. The  perfection  of  tbe  solution  of  the  éround  clan  was  a 


attaxned  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  18  tfa  century,  after  t 
tfae  frencb  model  for  it  toad  reaciîed  deterinining  importance. 

*  'Ber  FÛrstliehe  Bàumeieter  oder  Ârohitectura  eivilia^ , 
Àagaburg,    1711-1713. 

Se  far  as  the  buildings  were  erected  by  native  œasters,  ihe 
arcfiitectoral  treatœent  and  décoration  were  connected  with  t 
tne  preceding  cabinet-makers*  arciiitectwre,   The  bent  colamns 
and  piXasters  used  by  ttoem,  the  gristle  ornament,  the   very 
distorted  grotesques  introduced  to  SQperfiuity,  the  twisted 
coluinns,  bpoken  pediœents  and  the  décorative  additions  ©f  ail 
parts  were  often  transferred  in  tne  proportions  estabiished 
for  cabinet  work,  thus  producing  at  larger  size  a  dry  and  sw- 
elled  efiect.   The  eye  for  the  entirety  was  lost,  Therefore 
ifionoDientality  was  lacking  in  the  works  of  the  iess  important 
,r~iDaster8.  ffhere  a  powerful  effect  was  deviseé,  the  eieans  were 
mostly  wanting;  coarsening  the  forms,  misunderstood  iarocco 
innovations,  which  bear  ail  the  marks  of  a  transitional  stage. 
About  the  end  of  the  century  the  forms  became  clearer.   About 
that  time  the  better  château  buildings  mostly  had  the  follow- 
ing  architecture;  ashlars  in  the  lower  story,  over  this  being 
a  flat  pilaster  order  appearing  as  if  attached,  or  even  pilas- 
ter  orders  in  ail  three  stories,  with  coluœns  sometimes  proj- 
ecting  from  the  principal  parts,  usually  double  Windows,  unc- 
ertain  treatment  of  the  profiles,  rich  ornaoïent  of  garlands 
of  leaves  and  festoons  of  fruits  in  a  dry  treatment  in  relief. 
(ffigs.  12Ô,  124).  ïhe  interior  indicates  the  Barocco  taste 
by  the  heaping  and  enlargement  of  the  aembers,  by  the  inclin- 
ation to  free  transformations,  the  prominence  of  the  relief 
figure  décoration  and  the  bold  scrolled  ear-iike  cartouches, 
and  particuiarly  by  the  luxuriant  ornamental  décoration  by 
strongly  projecting  and  fleshy  modeled  acanthus  scrolls,  fes- 
toons of  flowers  and  fruits,  fluttering  bands ,  draperies  and 
the  like.   After  the  change  of  the  century  was  generally  exp- 
ressed  with  increasing  sharnness  the  séparation  into  a  south 
German,  approximating  the  Italian,  and  a  north  German  Barocco 
style  chiefly  influenced  by  the  Huguenot-Dutch  art. 

In  south  Germany  was  adopted  the  wealth  of  forms  of  the  It- 
alian Barocco  style,  and  it  was  employed  according  to  native 
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designs  for  façades  end  internai  arcnitetture.   Xnstead  of  s 

subdivision  by  wall  strips,  common  particularly  m  Austria 
cafter  tbe  tùirty  years'  war,  pilasters  and  columns  appeared 
witb  wall  piers  diminisbed  downward  like  bermes,  'îne  middle 
Duilding  iNâs  strongly  empûasized  as  well  as  tne  portai. (Pies. 
138,  14S).  Tbe  Windows  received  original  enclosures  witb  in- 
terrupted  jamba,  in  wbose  sections  a  wide  o^ee  moulding  beca- 
me  characteristic,  and  caps  witb  animated  curvatures.  Also 
tbe  straigbt  profile  of  tbe  cornice  was  preferably  aiade  beavy; 
vin  order  to  increase  tbe  effect  of  tbe  shadows,  deep  undercut- 
ting  by  boliows  was  given  to  tbe  cornice,  esoecially  between 
tbe  nrincipal  members.  (ffig.  1S5).  Tbe  capitals  were  very  f 
freeiy  developed  and  were  enriebed  by  lestoons  of  fruits  and 
bangings  like  drapery.  (Pig.  138).  Above  tbe  principal  corn- 
ice extends  a  balustrade  lormed  of  balusters  or  perforated 
slabs  as  a  support  for  vases,  trophies  and  statues.  (IPig. 
182),  The  crowning  cornice  of  tbe  middle  building  rises  into 
a  pediment  at  first  triangular,  afterwards  curved  in  animated 
outiines,  on  wbose  tympanum  tbe  crown  witb  tbe  princely  aras 
represents  tbe  cliœax  of  artistic  splendor.  (Pie.  172).  Alin-^ 
est  still  ricner  tnan  tbe  court  façades  was  treated  tne  eard- 
en  façade.  Tbere  were  esDecially  considered  e  érand  perspec- 
xive  efiect,  tbat  was  generally  attained  by  tne  long  line  of 
tbe  building,  only  sligbtly  broken.  (Pig.  186).  îhis  archit- 
ecture Hiaintained  itself  entirely  in  tbe  soutb  German  cbatea- 
us,  even  after  tbe  B'rencb  art  bad  obtained  a  detericining  in- 
fluence. On  tbe  wbole  tbe  native  masters  sbowed  tbeiDselves 
as  opposed  to  large  undecorated  surfaces.  In  bandliné  tbe 
architectural  naasses,  tbe  clarity  oi  tbe  grouping  and  tbe  im- 
pressive  arrangement  and  the  treatment  of  tbe  détails  of  tbe 
architectural  and  décorative  expenditure,  tbe  more  iiEPortant 
among  tbem  are  not  inferior  to  tbe  foreigners. 

'Tbe  interior  décoration  consiste  in  luxuriant  show.  Great 
architectural  expédients  are  found  in  tbe  vestibules,  tbe  pr- 
incipal stairways  and  in  tbe  festal  halls;  otherwise  the  sub- 
division into  panels  was  common,  wbose  enclosures  afforded  o 
opportunity  for  tbe  luxuriant  development  of  ornamental  work. 
Proffi  about  1700  onward  tbis  matured  into  the  surface  décorat- 
ion coffiposed  of  interlaced  bands,  scrolls,  rosettes,  susnended 
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leaf  closters  and  acanthos  terminationg,  ttiat  we  bave  descri- 

bed  en  page  134,  ïor  ttoese  Becker  gave  in  bis  "Pflrstlichea 
Baufljeister*'an  extravagant  wealth  of  œodels.   In  its  full  luat- 
urity  (gigs,  143,  152,  153)  tbis  ornament  is  of  an  indeed  en- 
snaring  grâce  and  beauty;  in  regard  to  tbe  imagination  in  de- 
sign and  the  barmonious  coloring,  it  can  stand  beside  tbe  be- 

/^^  st  ever  created  in  ornamental  forms.   After  1725  tbe  influen- 
ce of  tbe  style  of  tbe  regency  becomes  perceptible  (page  73), 
and  about  a   décade  later  oomes  tbe  Uococo,  tbat  often  eppears 
directly  and  abruptly.  Then  tbe  interiors  receive  tbat  showy 
décoration,  tbat  was  first  developed  in  tbe  Sirencb  chateaus. 
(Page  76).  i^roni  tbe  anterooiB  to  tbe  state  bail  tbe  magnific- 
ence is  increased.  In  tbe  smali  private  rooms  tbe  panel  work 
prédominâtes  as  tbe  subdivision  of  tbe  walls.  (Pig.  163).   In 
tbe  ornaffiental  work  mingle  exotic  forma,  particularly  Cbinese 
motives.  Tbere  are  found  inlaid  floors  of  foreign  woods,  cb- 
arming  stucco  work,  costiy  gobelins,  and  in  tbe  state  sleepi- 
ng  cbamber  are  làvisb  gold  embroideries,  aside  fronj  tbe  exoen- 
sive  curtains,  tbe  swelling  coucbes,  sbining  cbandeliers  and 
tbe  rarest  nicknacks  of  every  kind.   In  tbe  great  f estai  bal- 
Is  a  powerfully  treated  order  is  combined  witb  tbe  œost  luxu- 
riant panel  ornaisentation,  tbat  finally  in  impassioned  move- 
floent  swells  wave-like  over  tbe  attic  architecture  in  toe  tra- 
nsition to  tbe  ceiling  oaintings.  (Fie.  127).   After  1750  the 
ffiore  important  masters  return  to  a  quieter  treatment  of  forms, 
to  a  refined  Roooco  or  even  to  a  clarified  Barocco.  Tbencef- 
ortb,  even  if  at  first  but  indistinctly,  tbe  advance  of  clas- 
sistic  ideas  becomes  perceptible. 

în  ncrtb  Sermany  tbe  château  buildings  of  tbe  Huguenots  (pa- 
ge 111)  provéûed  tbe  models.  Tbe  «equence  required  in  France 
by  tbe  court  customs  was  also  not  rejected  tbere.  Tbe  archi- 
tecture of  tbe  façades  sbows  tbere,  wbere  tbe  Huguenot  indiv- 
iduality  appeare,  in  tbe  ground  story  asblars  and  round  arcb- 

/^^es,  sometimes  also  in  tbe  succeeding  story,  but  otbernise  and 
in  tj»e  upper  story  are  rectangular  or  segmentai  Windows,  tbat 
are  often  crowned  by  alternately  horizontal  and  segmentai  ca- 
ps. Tbe  Windows  bave  a  slender  form  and  finely  moulded  eacl- 
osures,  wbich  are  modest  like  tbe  otber  détails  and  are  corr- 
ectly  designed  in  tbe  classical  sensé.  Ornamental  décoration 
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was  very  sparinély  emoloyed;  only  over  t,he   Windows  are  found 
éarladcs  and  tropfiies  or  figure  reliefs  in  tbe  tympanum  after 
the  Duteij  style.  Majestic  quiet  and  digcified  siHiplieity  pa- 
ES  for  tfae  iîigbest  requirement.  (?'ig.  128). 

îhe  native  masters  of  nortb  and  middle  Germany  were  in  gré- 
ât part  dépendent  on  foreitîn  influences,  and  indeed  tbey  sto- 
00  between  tûe  BuBuenot-Dut.ci:}  and  the  Palliadian-Italian  art. 
Tneir  works  in  part  are  filled  with  tne  Barocco  spirit.   Tûe 
façades  in  gênerai  exhibit  an  easy  scholastic  correctness. 
§ut  in  tbe  internai  décoration  tne  German  masters  retained  a 
certain  independence;  tbey  were  lèse  strong  tbere,  tban  on  t 
the  exterior.  Yet  tbey  did  not  introdoce  tbe  strong  contrast 
between  tbe  simple  externe!  and  tbe  sbowy  internai  arcbitect- 
ure  as  tbe  irencn  intentionally  arranged  it.   Tbey  dèd  not 
take  for  this  internai  art  tbe  curly  Bococo  of  tbe  school  of 
liileissonier,  but  songbt  to  refine  tbe  native  Barocco.  To  tbe- 
ir  préférence  for  nature,  for  plants  and  flower  scrolls,  tbey 
gave  great  scope,  particnlarly  in  ornamental  work.   In  tbe 
second  ouarter  of  tbe  16  tb  century  tbe  tendency  oroceeding 
froffi  tbe  Prencb  ^cademy  of  Arcbitectore  exercised  a  determin- 
ing  influence.  Tbe  reaction  froiri  tbis  expressed  itself  about 
the  Diiûdle  of  tbe  century  in  a  stronaer  inclination  toward  Ë 
Snglisb  Palladienistt.  ffinally  a  style  was  developed,  tbat 
was  alfflost  entirely  divested  of  the  national  individwality. 

THË  ABCHITRCTURE  OP  THE  ÛITIZÊN  CLASS  in  soutb  and  œiddle 
Geraiany  already  about  tbe  end  of  tbe  17  tb  century  yias   entir- 
ely dosinated  by  tbe  forms  of  tbe  Barocco  style,  and  likewise 
-^in  nortb  Germany  tbis  also  conquered  a  wide  domain.  Tbe  peo- 
ple  found  particular  pleasure  in  tfae  luxuriant  ornamental  wo- 
rk; tbey  resigned  tbemselves  to  an  unrestrained  enjoyœent  of 
the  décoration,  even  if  it  also  for  a  long  time  adbered  to 
tbe  ground  liées  of  tbe  earlier  buildings.  (Pig.  129).  Tûe 
designs  of  tbe  citizen's  buildings  gradually  adopted  many  Ba- 
rocco tendencies.  Tbe  city  halls  acquired  impressive  vestib- 
ules, broad  stairways  and  one  or  more  splendidly  stuecoed  ha- 
lls decorated  by  paintings.  Tbey  were  often  treated  exactly 
like  palaces.  In  tbe  bouses  thèse  rooms  likewise  ektend  to 
tbe  entrance  hall,  the  stairway  and  the  better  cbambers.  The 


ceiliDgs  iûdeed  receive  stvicc^  worJî,  tfaat  is  cbiefly  liœited 
to  curved  paneled  divisions  with  single  rosettee.  So  aucb 
tbe  ffiore  attention  was  devoted  to  tbe  joiBery.  How  deeply 
the  Barocco  açd  tâe  Sococo  penetrated  ajBoné  tfae  people  may  be 
seen,  in  tbat  even  in  tbe  œost  distant  rnoontain  villagesi,  in 
tbe  so-called  *'gQod  rooffi"  of  tbe  better  peasants'  hoBses  dat- 
ing  fpoiB  tbat  time,  oocur  pronounced  Rococo  doors  and  wardro- 
bes;  not  rarely  even  tbe  window  sbutters  were  covered  by  Roc- 
oco carvings. 

In  tbe  citizens'  architecture  of  nortb  Germany  tbe  Barocco 
spipit  appears  cbief ly  in  tbe  regard  to  tbe  convenience  of  t 
tbe  grosnd  plan  and  tbe  abundant  dimensions  of  tbe  vestib^iles, 
stairways  anfi  more  iœportant  rooœs  or  balls.   Por  city  balle 
afid  excbanges,  Starm  pnblisbed  well  considered  design^,  whicb 
follow  tbe  grottnd  ideas  of  tbe  city  halls  et  Amsterdaas  and  at 
Augsburg.  Tbe  arcbitectore  indeed  keeps  witbin  tbe  limits  of 
tbe  art  tendency  tÉece  common,  cbief ly  domina ted  by  Huguenot- 
E)utch  influences,  but  allows  it  to  be  recognized,  tbat  on  tbe 
pi:iblic  boildings,  as  also  on  tbe  dwellings  of  tbe  ricb  merch- 
ants  and  tbe  well  to  do  citizena,  tbe  ornamental  work  froffi  t 
tbe  Barocco  and  tbe  Rococo  was  not  wittingly  rejected.   On 
tbe  balf  tiaiber  strectures  prevailiag  in  certain  régions,  al- 
tboogb  tbe  structural  fraiBework  firmly  adbered  for  another 
génération  to  tbe  old  traditions  of  tbe  mecbanics,  tbe  envoy- 
aient of  Barocco  décorative  work  frequently  appearing  in  obtr- 
usive  abundance,  (Pig.  129).  Otberwise  tbe  citizens'  bouses 
of  tbe  nortb  are  liœited  to  tbe  empbasizing  of  tbe  portais  a 
and  tbe  façade  of  tbe  principal  story  by  Polder  enclospres  of 
tbe  Windows  and  a  more  carefolly  developed  principal  cornice. 

AiBong  tbe  nuBierous  minor  arts,  whicb  in  tbe  ëarocco  and  Ro- 
coco epochs  were  taken  into  tbe  service  of  architecture,  tbe 
siBitb's  art  fnrther  merits  particular  ajention.   Tbe  richoess 
in  art  caprices  in  tbe  designing  of  state  gatewayi^,  grilles 
and  panels,  tbe  refined  feeling  for  style  witb  whicb  tbe  art 
sHiitbs  transferred  tbe  torms   of  architectural  décoration  to 
wrougbt  iron,  and  tbe  perfected  technical  skill  witb  wbicb 
tbey  treated  tbe  bard  œateriaX,  as  if  it  were  as  plastic  as 
wax  (Pig.  130),  ensures  to  their  works  a  periranent  place  cf 
Dcnor  in  the  nistcry  cf  tns  minor  srts. 
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/Sw  ill.   Most  Important  UonumQntB, 

The  period  of  the  Barocco  anol  hoooco  styles  produoed  in  ôer- 
iDaû  landis  an  aatonishing  abundance  of  raonumeata,  se  that  we 
must  restrict  curselvea  in  the  ônumeration,  and  even  in  the 
individual  descriptions,  be  satisfied  with  the  most  necessary 
références. 

IS  AUSTRIA,  aiBong  the  many  Italian  iDasters,  who  wandered  f 
f rora  the  southern  slope  of  the  Alps  ioto  the  norlh  and  west, 
Ghiefly  the  Sarlone  from  Milan,  Ga±ii  Bioiena  from  Bologna 
(page  35)  and  liuragho  frora  iermo  near  Ancona  af^peared  with 
important  créations.  A  direct  preoursor  was  the  already  isen- 
tioned  Sântino  Solari,  the  builder  of  the  cathedral  of  Salz- 
burg  (oojiipleted  1634),  one  of  the  grandest  internai  créations 
of  the  art  of  the  17  th  century  on  Qerinan  soil.  (Volume  2,  p 
page  303),   Among  the  3arlone  is  to  be  mentioned  in  the  first 
place  Cari  Aûtonio  (died  1708  at  Passaa).   8e  was  engaged  in 
the  rebuildiog  of  the  monastery  at  KremsiBflnster  in  upoer  Aus- 
tria.   At  his  entrance  into  the  service  the  conventual  oaild- 
ings  (1Ô05-1Ô52)  had  already  been  erected  by  less  important 
masters.   On  tae  contrary  he  clotèèd  in  Baroccc  forms  the  th- 
ree  aisled  church,  terminating  in  three  apses  and  dating  from 
the  year  189S.  (Fig,  109).   ilore  unified  and  on  a  plan  with 
grand  lines  was  built  the  monastery  of  Garsten  near  Steyr 
(1Ô77-1Ô93)  by  Giovanni  Battis ta  Qarlone,  an  architectural 
plan  com^osed  of  four  wings  grouped  around  a  wide  court.  The 
façades  hâve  a  rusticated  ground  story,  over  this  being  an  I- 
onic  pilaster  crder  extending  through  tnree  stories.   The  in- 
terior  was  entirely  changea  by  rebuilding  it  into  a  penitent- 
iary.  Qniy  the  great  and  unusually  deep  princioal  stairway 
with  three  landings,  which  leads  from  the  middle  projection 
on  the  main  axis  to  the  former  great  hall,  is  still  well  ore- 
served.   The  church  (1687)  is  based  on  the  scheme  of  the  Jes- 
uit  churcoes  with  galleries.   In  the  entirely  naturalistic 
wreaths  of  leaves  and  flowera,  which  enclose  the  Windows  and 
fp^the  paintings  and  also  appear  in  the  cross  arches  of  the  vau- 
Its  and  the  panels  of  the  pilasters,  is  expressed  the  influ- 
ence of  the  northern  conception  of  art;  even  instead  of  the 
consoles  beneath  the  geison  of  the  crowning  cornice  is  inser- 
ted  an  entirely  naturalistic  wreath  of  leaves.   At  the  still 
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larder  fouDdâtion  cf  S.  florian  near  Biaze  the  before  caentioû- 
ed  Garl  Aûtonio  Garlone  (1688-1703)  was  eagaéed  as  architect. 
He  erected  (1383-1Ô39)  the  churoh  on  tbe  foundation  of  an  old 
early  Gutûic  structure,  of  wfaicii  he  retained  tbe  crypt,  and 
whose  stuGco'  work  waa  by  bis  brother  BartolomrBeo.   'Tbe  churcb 
is  of  large  diiuensions,  bas  a  wide  middle  aisle,  tbat  is  aoc- 
ompanied  on  eaeb  side  by  four  sœall  chapels  of  siaall  depth,  a 
Crossing  and  organ  cboirs  instead  of  transepts,  with  a  polyg- 
onal cboir.   The  total  length  is  260.8  ft.  Qn  projecting  Oom- 
posite  balf  coluians  59.7  ft.  bigb  rests  a  returned,  ricbly  t 
treated  ccrnice  with  a  wreatb  of  leaves  under  the  geison  as 
at  Sarsten.   «etween  and  attached  to  tbe  piers  are  lonic  col- 
uians supporting  the  arches  of  the  chaoels;  above  tbem  are  fo- 
und  balconies  and  galleries,  tbat  likewise  open  into  tbe  aid- 
dle  aisle  in  round  arches.  Hicb  relief  and  painted  ornamen^ 
tation  heightens  tbe  grand  gênerai  impression. 

Tbe  end  of  tbe  17  tb  and  tbe  first  balf  of  tbe  18  th  centu- 
ry  bring  to  tbe  Austrian  capital,  tbe  imperiaè  city  of  Vienna 
under  tbe  raie  of  Ejeopold  I,  Joseph  I  and  Charles  VI  a  flour- 
isbing  epoch  in  art.   The  Baroccc  style  developed  there  comb- 
ines in  tbe  happiest  manner  tbe  monument^al  symmetry  of  tbe 
Italian  8aroooo  architecture  with  graceful  ligbtness  and  cha- 
rm  of  Prench,  snd  with  the  enjoyinent  in  décoration  of  German 
//nârt.   Tbe  foundation  tnaster  is  Johann  Bernbard  Eischer  von 
Brèach  tbe  Êlder  (porn  1Ô50  at  Prague,  died  1723  at  Vienna), 
a  higbly  gif ted  artist,  who  had  trained  hiiBself  in  Italy  by 
tbe  buildings  of  Bernlnl  and  of  Borromini.  In  bis  ''Sntwurf 
einer  historiscber  Arcbitektur"  Csietcb  for  a  historical  ar- 
chitecture), tbat  appeared  in  1785,  aiay  be  recognized  a  cer- 
tain independence  toward  the  traditional  laws  of  art  and  an 
inclination  to  fcreign  influences,  which  give  bis  art  style 
a  peculiar  charai.  Bis  early  work  is  tbe  Qollegiate  churcb  at 
Salzburg  (1696-1707),  a  plan  in  the  forîu  of  a  Greek  cross, 
whose  ariBs  lyiné  on  the  main  axis  are  extended,  with  four  ov- 
al  corner  rooms  and  the  roundiné  of  tbe  choir  ending,and  the 
entrance  end  in  segmentai  arcs.  Tbe  architectural  superstruc- 
ture (fig.  131)  exhibits  influences  froai  upper  Italy;  in  the 
treatment  of  the  façade,  that  consista  of  a  concave  project- 
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projecïing  a?icidle  ouildiad  subâivided  by  a  colossal  order  and 
two  slender  towers,  but  the  master  retaina  the  German  individ- 
uality  in  the  freedom  of  the  profiling  in  curves  and  deep  an- 
derouttings.  On  tùe  churoh  of  3.  peter  erected  at  Vienne  by 
bim  in  1702-1713  the  centrai  pian  is  more  stronély  emphasized. 
Its  plan  is  substantially  repeated  in  fischer'a  principal  wo- 
rk  in  churches,  S.  Carlo  Borromeo  in  Vienna,  built  171Ô-1737, 
(ffig.  132).  Adjoining  a  spacious  oval  dôme,  whose  greater  d 
diameter  lies  on  the  main  axis,  is  an  elongated  choir,  two  s 
short  cross  arnss  and  a  narrow  nave,  between  thern  being  sniall 
radially  arran§ed  oval  chapels.  Over  the  chapels  are  galier- 
ies,   At  rigbt  angles  to  the  nave,  whicn  is  treated  rather  as 
a  vestibule,  lies  a  lonR  and  narrow  passage,  whicn  at  tne  fi- 
rst  glance  recalls  the  nartnex  of  the  Byzantine  churches,  but 
hère  is  without  any  organic  connection  with  the  interior  of 
the  churcn.  Ihe  master  thereby  obtained  a  wide  façade,  tnat 
he  treated  in  a  peculiar  way.  (Pig.  133).  Before  the  princi- 
pal entrance  he  pleced  a  hexastyle  portico  designed  strictly 
after  the  antique  scneoie.  Be   accented  tne  angles  by  archite- 
ctural parts,  whicn  are  half  towers  ând  half  pavillons,  ind- 
eeci  aDcearing  as  aecorative  structures  built  over  the  passât- 
es arraneed  at  eacn  side,   Perhaps  thèse  were  to  serve  as  dr- 
iveways  for  the  naore  important  visitors  to  tne  church,  who 
used  carriages.  Between  tne  angle  towers  and  the  cclumnar  p 
portico  he  erectea  slenaer  beèl  towers  attached  to  the  facaae 
in  the  fonn  of  î'rajao's  CoiuiBn  in  Rome;  thus  originated  a  ra- 
ther wondeclal  composicion,  but  whicn  is  well  harmonized  with 
tne  high.àsum   oi  tne  dooie  and  gives  the  structure  an  original 
and  extremely  pioturesque  charm.  ïhe  architectural  treatment 
of  the  fornas,  particularly  in  the  interior,  recalls  that  of 
the  school  of  upper  ïtaiy  in  the  late  Renaissance  and  Barocco 
styles. 

Of  Pischer's  activity  in  secular  architecture  are  first  to 
be  nientioned  his  plaos  for  palace  Scnônorunn  near  Vienna,  th- 
at oy  the  coinmand  of  the  eruperor  Leopold  II  was  to  take  the 
place  of  the  Renaissance  structure  ruined  by  the  Turks  in  16^ 
83.   F'ischer  utilized  the  slopine  site  for  e  érand  arrangeme- 
nt cf  terraces  and  cascades,  that  extended  before  tne  palace 
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iying  on  tbe  hill,  This  received  a  U-stiaDed  plan  with  a  cou- 
rt widenini^  in  front  by  two  ^reat  stages,  whose  extrême  front 
portion  is  flanked  by  stables,  and  tbat  opposite  the  palace 
by  tne  nousekeeping  buiidines.  î'tie  internai  subdivision  and 
treatiDent  oi  the  roonas  and  the  external  arcbitecture  were  mu- 
on  altered  by  later  noasters  (after  1744),  Likewise  for  tne 
rebuilding  or  the  impérial  palace  Hofburg,  JSischer  furnished 
several  plans,  which  were  but  partly  execated.  Se  built  a  n 
new  façade  on  the  long  palace  of  the  impérial  Ghancellery  on 
the  side  next  the  eoapt  of  tne  Palace,  which  received  an  ani- 
mated  treatnaent  by  three  pro.iections  with  gateways  and  bslco- 
nies.  (li'ig.  134).  îhe  two  low  Dottom  stories  he  treated  with 
/J/frustication,  and  combined  the  two  upper  ones  by  a  colossal  o 
order  ot  Qorinthian  pilasters;  the  projection  was  increased 
in  height  by  an  attic  with  crowning  statues.   The  Winter  ftid- 
ing  gchcol  likewise  belongs  te  the  ioperial  Hofburg  (I71ô)  a 
and  comprises  a  âreat  rectaniâular  hall  enclosed  by  a  nigh  dI-^ 
atioriB  with  Oorinthian  portico  and  gallery,  and  covered  by  a 
norizontal  paneled  ceiling.   Indeed  with  référence  to  the  ad- 
jacent portions  oi  tne  Hofburg,  ths  façade  is  in  four  stories 
With  rustication  m  tne  two  lower  and  a  division  oy  wall  str- 
ips  in  the  two  upper  stories,  the  tbird  one  as  the  principal 
story  exoibitiné  round  arched  Windows  with  richly  ornainented 
pedifisent  caos.   In  the  year  1703  Pischer  coaimenced  the  palace 
of  Prince  Eugène,  the  présent  Mmlstry  of  Finance.   Hère  his 
architectural  conceptions  inclining  toward  the  architecture 
of  UDper  Italy  were  expressed  with  particular  clearness.  The 
long  and  unbroken  façade,  treated  with  heavy  portais,  bas  two 
lower  half  stories  covered  by  rustication,  sbove  being  a  col- 
ossal lonic  Dilaster  order  extending  through  tne  principal  a 
and  an  upper  half  story.  The  interior  merits  especial  consi- 
dération oy  the  grand  stairway  design  and  the  luagnif icence  of 
the  entire  internai  treatment.  Likewise  for  palace  Trautson, 
(now  palace  of  the  Hungarian  Lj.reguards) ,  erected  1780-1730, 
iPischer  selected  rustication  for  the  hign  lower  story  and  a 
great  Composite  pMaeter  order  combining  one  and  a  half  stor- 
ies, There  the  Windows  of  the  main  story  are  crowned  by  ex- 
tremely  rien  additions,  oarticularly  in  the  middle  building. 
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Tiiis  palace  may  pass  as  the   créative  building  of  tfiat  style 
tenaency  developed  in  Vienna  ranning  parallel  to  tbe  Brencb 
fiegency  style,  and  wbich  is  ttoere  terniea  the  Prince  Sugene 
style.   ?or  tne  Qourt  Liorary  in  Vienna  6'isGher  desigaed  tne 
ground  plan.   îiie  exécution  (1723-1726)  be  did  aot  survive. 
The  exterior  of  the  very  beautiful  internai  création,  consis- 
ting  of  a  doffled  nall  and  two  wings,  bas  a  sinaole  construction 
as  a  rusticated  ground  story  and  an  lonic  ordei»;  tfee  fegade 
/'>is  interrupted  by  tbese  projections  but  exbibits  an  intention- 
al  severity,  whicn  by  tbe  avoidance  of  ail  curved  lines  attr- 
acts  attention  in  comparison  with  if^isciîer's  other  buildings. 
Svidently  bis  otberwise  little  known  son  and  suocessor  in  of- 
fice, Josepn  gmanuel  Fiscner  von  Srlach  (1Ô95-1742),  wbo  was 
already  înore  stroûgly  inciined  to  F'rencn  influences,  cbiefly 
influenced  tbe  treatment  of  tbe  façade. 

'Tbe  art  style  of  tbe  elder  Piscber  exbibits  a  free  and  aliB- 
Biost  easy  création  designed  for  picturesque  efiect  and  in  tbe 
architectural  treatment  a  combination  of  tbe  architectural  t 
tendency  of  uoper  Italy,  clarified  by  an  infusion  of  tbe  Wre- 
ncb  art  spirit,  with  tbe  forias  and  tbe  joy  in  ornâment  of  tbe 
ieriuan  masters;  tbese  are  expressed  particularly  in  tbe  rich 
ornaffientâl  sculpture  scattered  over  tbe  façades  with  a  rexin- 
ed  leelin^  for  rbytricn.   'Tbe  imposing  treatment  of  portais  by 
statues,  atlantes  and  oalconles,  tbe  strong  aooenting  of  tne 
principal  axis,  toe  bold  Barooco  ornaments  over  doorways  and 
Windows,  tne  préférence  for  DernBes,3re  cbaracteristic  of  biiB 
and  deteràmative  for  tbe  Vienna  scbcol.  (?ig.  134). 

The  second  great  master  of  tbe  Vienna  Berocco  style  is  Joh- 
ann Lucas  von  Hildebrandt  (lôôô-1745).   He  was  born  as  tbe 
son  of  German  parents  in  genoa,  received  bis  trainine  in  Ita- 
ly, early  entered  tne  Àustrian  service,  and  particularly  enj- 
oyed  tne  patronage  of  Prince  H'ugene.   For  bim  was  erected  bis 
principal  work,  tbe  palace  Belvédère  in  Vienna  (1Ô93-1724). 
The  ground  plan  icriBs  an  elongated  rectangle  witn  polygonal 
angle  pavillons.   Tbe  principal  axis  is  eccented  by  tbe  vest- 
ibule on  tbe  court  side  and  on  tbe  garden  side  by  a  luiddle 
building  containing  tbe  great  bail,   Tfarough  tbe  one  story 
and  extreaiely  eracefully  treated  vestibule  (^ig.  135),  one 
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passes  to  the  state  stairway  in  three  fligbta,  bebind  which 
lies  the  garden  iaall.   The  stairway  leads  to  the  great  aarble 
hall  ejftçnding  through  the  main  and  upper  stories,  adjoining 
whick  at  the  right  and  left  are  the  rooiiis  for  court  use.  The 
plan  of  the  palace  fulfils  in  full  measure  ail  requirements 
rKjior   suitability  and  corafort  proposed  by  a  princely  court. îhe 
architecture  permits  the  récognition  of  Serman  art  in  design 
in  the  treatmen-o  of  tne  architectural  masses,  in  the  emphasi- 
zing  01  certain  portions  ci  the  structure  by  a  separate  roof 
and  the  sky  line  animated  thereby,  in  the  enjoyraent  of  a  rich 
alternation  of  architectural  and  ornamental  expédients,  and 
which  also  attained  supremacy  in  the  internai  décoration,  al- 
though  its  exécution  was  supervised  by  a  irenchman.  On  the 
wholé,  Bildebrandt  shows  œore  inclination  toward  ornamental 
and  graceful  than  to  heavy  fornas,  to  refined  but  a  freer  tre- 
atnaent  of  the  cornices,  a  great  préférence  for  slender  heriaes 
in  the  most  varied  foras,  and  for  repeated  interruotion  of  1 
lines  in  the  roofs.   Around  the  shaits  of  the  pilasters  he 
liked  to  place  a  broad  and  usually  decorated  band  (at  about 
one-third  their  height).  (fi'ié.  135).   Bildebrandt  is  also  de-? 
siênated  as  the  builder  of  oalace  Daun,  now  Kmsky  (1709-1713), 
vfhose  façade  bas  seven  axes  in  width  and  shows  a  colossal  Com- 
posite pilâster  order  above  the  rusticated  grouna  story,  com- 
bining  two  stories,  and  which  ias, a  magnlf icently  treated  in- 
terior  (fig.  13ô),  as  well  as  of  château  Mirabell  near  Salzb- 
urg,  whose  great  main  stairway  and  marble  hall  treated  with 
hernies  anr  particularly  famous.  (Ç'ig.  137),   We  shall  return 
again  to  his  participatiom  in  the  planning  of  the  palace  of 
the  prince  bishop  at  Wtirzburg.(Page  183). 

în  churcû  architecture  in  the  Austrian  orovinces  chiefly 
Jacob  Prandauer  (died  1726)  of  Pfilten  deside  the  elder  Pisch- 
er  von  Êrlach.   Be  was  the  creator  of  tne  magnificent  fflonast- 
ery  of  Melk  located  on  tne  Danube  (begun  1708),  a  colossal  d 
design  of  high  artistic  importance.   For  ths  church  arranged 
about  in  the  middle  of  the  inner  clausure  (voluiae  1,  page  183), 
he  assiBued  in  gênerai  the  ground  plan  of  the  church  Sesu  in 
Borne,  but  î^hich  he  made  three  aisled  by  Connecting  the  side 
chapela,  elongating  the  orincioal  axis  to  produce  a  deeoer  d 
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perspective  effect.   At  the  already  ajention  Eoundation  3.  Plo- 
^^' rian  {-çi^^^   158),  Prandauer  assumed  charge  after  CarXoBa'â  de- 

ôth  (1708).   Tbe  ffiagnificent  gateway  represented  ia  Pig.  138 
strikingly  illustrâtes  his  art  style.  Cbaracteristic  for  it 
is  the  very  free  treatment  of  the  members  of  the  cornlce, 
ffig.  125),   By  deep  undercuttings  and  the  préférence  of  cur— 
ved  profiles,  he  sought  to  give  to  the  cornice  tbat  llfe  and 
bold  effect  of  shâdows,  whieh  were  attained  beyond  the  Alps 
in  the  clear  light  of  the  South  and  with  the  «aterial  thèse 
eœployed,  which  was  also  reaohed  by  louch  siiBpler  and  more  sé- 
vère design.   Also  the  foundation  church  at  Dtirnstein  (S'ig. 
begun  1718  Dy  him  and  conapleted  1733,  testifies  to  his  great 
gifts  for  the  création  of  monuinental  interiors,  richly  inven- 
tive and  cheerful  splendcr.   Prandauer  was  a  powerful  and  in- 
depeddent  artistic  nature,  worthy  to  be  counted  in  the  séries 
of  the  cfiiei  aossters  of  German  Sarocco  art. 

'Ihe  pupils  and  successors  of  the  great  architects  mentioned 
in  gênerai  continued  in  the  tendency  laid  out  by  them.  Soaie 
painters  also  produced  very  orominent  works  in  internai  arch- 
itecture, îhus  Daniel  Gran  oriéinated  a  treatment  in  the  Co- 
urt Library  in  Vienna,  whose  façades  are  very  iÉferior,  but 
wûose  fresûness  and  wealtn  of  invention  raerit  particular  con- 
sidération. (Pig.  140). 

In  the  îyrol  country  among  the  numerous  architectural  works 
of  the  Barocoo  period  stands  in  the  foreground  the  church  of 
3.  Jacob  in  InnsbrQck  (1717-1724),  which  was  built  by  the  na- 
tive Œaster  Anton  Sumo  (1670-1730),  with  the  aid  of  the  Itai- 
ian  Claudius  Delevo.  The  interior  is  in  one  aisle  divided  i 
into  four  bays,  but  for  the  first  two  bays  is  extended  Dy  sh- 
âllow  chapels  and  at  the  third  by  semicircular  apses  like  tr- 
ansepts.  Ihe  three  first  bays  are  covered  by  transversely  p 
placed  low  oval  doiaes,  the  last  one  over  the  square  choir  oa- 
-"^^ving  a  round  éé«i&él.   Hère  as  at  the  govemment  palace  at  In- 
nsbruck  (iig.  141),  also  built  by  Anton  Suiap  in  1719-1728), 
the  master  exhioits  his  power  of  treatment  devoted  to  great 
expédients.   In  striking  oontrast  to  Qump's  architectural  st- 
yle is  the  Catnolic  ^asino  there,  a  show  pièce  of  the  éayest 
stuoco  décorations,  which  extend  over  the  façade  in  lavish  a 
abundance. 
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Of  the   Barooco  buildinés  in  Steiernaark  we  hâve  to  aention 
the  eburcJQ  of  Wariahilf  in  Graz,  kept  within  beavy  Italian 
Rarooco  f orras,  for  which  Joseph  Hueber  bhilt  an  élégant  fa- 
çade apout.  1744,  dift.   lOô). 

In  Màiren  tfie  two  Jesuit  cùurcbes  et  8pflnn  (1002-1739)  and 
at  Qliatltz  (1692-1723),  the  former  a  basilican  and  tbe^ietter 
â  BB»nial  plan  with  side  ohapels  and  éalleries,  «re  oi  &fte  ibo- 
st  prominent  works  on  account  of  tbeir  splendid  treatinent. 

Tue  Boûemian  capital,  Praeue,  becaœe  the  scène  of  rich  ar- 
chitectural création,  where  not  only  the  clergy  erected  Qurne- 
rous  Ghurohes,  but  also  the  feudal  nobility  btrilt  truly  orin- 
cely  palaces  in  very  éreat  number,  and  where  even  the  house 
of  the  wealthy  citizen  received  a  înonumental  treatment.  (5*i^. 
142).  T'here  until  the  end  of  the  17  th  century  Italian  mast- 
ers  ohiefly  had  the  lead,  ana  indeed  besides  the  Jesaits,  pr- 
incipally  the  artist  familles  of  fiaclone  and  of  p,uragho  (page 
151).  The  ï^esuits  erectad  the  great  and  richly  treated  foun- 
dation  of  the  Olenjentinum  (beéun  1653)  and  their  Jesuit  coll- 
-,^  ege  in  the  New  nity.   To  tne  most  important  seoular  buildings 
of  the  Italians  belongs  palace  Nostiz  (165S-lô60i,  built  in 
the  Klemseite,  wnose  pov?erful  façade  is  subdivided  by  a  Co.ii- 
posite  pilâster  order  standing  on  a  rusticated  base,  as  weli 
as  the  grand  palace  Ozernin  on  the  Hradsciin,   Tnis  byr  tne 
extremely  monu«ental  treatment  of  its  façade  oroduces  a  truly 
overpowering  impression.   The  front  is  472.5  ft.  long  and  sh- 
ows, above  e  Icwer  story  entirely  covered  by  ashlars  with  pan- 
els, an  unbroken  séries  of  heavy  three  quarter  corinthien  col- 
umns,  that  comprise  three  and  a  half  stories,   The  direct  tr- 
ansier  of  the  Italian  columnar  construction  to  northern  soil 
is  hère  especially  pleasing. 

The  further  develooment  of  Bohemian  architecture  was  deter- 
mined  Dy  the  créations  of  German  masters;  thèse  belonged  to 
the  artist  family  of  Dientzenhof er,  whose  ancestor  George  the 
iider  was  born  in  the  year  1614  in  Aioling  in  upper  Bavaria, 
and  whose  sons,  George  the  Younger  (1643-1689),  Johann  Leon- 
hard  (died  1707i,  Shristoph  (1655-1722)  and  Johann  (died  1726i 
exercised  a  very  fertile  activity,  especially  in  the  domain 
of  Gatholic  cburch  architecture.   ïn  Prague  first  appeared 
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Gûristocn  Dientzenbof er  witb  a   very  important  wrork,  the  Jesu- 
it  churcn  of  3.  Éiicnolas  in  Xhe   Kleinseite,  beeun  1673  ana  o 
oniy  coMpieied  iti  1760.   'fne  grcund  clan  starts  frcfn  toe  sch- 
eiLe  of  the  oùiei   cnapcb  of  tùe   Jesuits,  the   ci'jurcii  Gesu,  but 
pèaces  a  portico  with  an  ovai  ciiôDel  at  eacb   side  before  lue 
nave  coîncosed  of  tijree  Pays  witn  side  cfaapels ,  and  ealar^es 
tùe   ereat  domeô  area  in  trefoil  shaoe  by  three  shallow  apses. 
'lue  ôreat  boldûess  of  the  plan  and  of  tfae  architecture,  the 
freouent  curvatures  of  the  walls,  the  diagonal  positions  of 
the  ciers  (paee  133)  and  .trûe  entire  treatraent  of  the  forma 
Deriflits  the  recoénition  of  an  intellectual  connection  with 
Gaarini,  «ho  furnisned  a  desién  for  a  Praeue  churon.  After 
the  inaster's  deatn  his  son,  Kiiian  lânaz  Çientzenhoder  (lô90- 
1752)  undertook  tne  lurtner  work  on  the  ouiiding,  î'his  hiôo- 
ly  esteemed  architect  received  Dis  training  with  his  fatner, 
and  worked  with  ffischer  von  Srlach  in  Vienna  f rom  1710  until 
his  return  to  Prague  (1728),  but  also  later  visited  Ixaly,  P 
ft^rance  and  Snsland.   ômons  his  church  buildings  in  Prague,.  S. 
IHKoiaus  in  the  oid  oity  is  the  ruost  ituportant,   It  is  a  cen- 
tral clan  with  octaeonal  domed  interior,  oval  chapels  on  the 
diaéonals  and  short  transeots,  of  which  tne  two  iyinè  on  tne 
mein  axis  are  eloneatea,  indeed  in  the  choir  by  two  bays  ana 
a  seiiîicircular  acsa,  at  tne  ooposite  end  by  a  vestibule.  The 
external  impression  is  determined  by  a   great  portai,  tbe  dorae 
and  two  low  angle  towers.  The  architecture  hère  appears,  as 
also  on  the  façade  of  3.  wikolaus  in  tne  Kleinseite  executed 
by  him  (^i^.  111),  in  very  animated  and  indeed  capricioua  fo- 
rais.  More  quietiy  restrained  are  the  two  secular  Puildines 
01  tne  raaster,  palace  3olz  (now  Kinsky)  and  palace  Piocolomi- 
ni  (now  Nostiz  am   Graben),  which  in  olân  end  trestment  of  fo- 
ras show  8  close  relationsnip  rtitn  the  Vienna  palaces  of  Fis- 
cher tne  d:lder  and  of  9ildebrandt.   The  Vienna  instructor  ci 
cur  fûâster,  Pischer  von  Erlacn,  was  likewise  emoloyed  in  Pra- 
gue.  He  had  built  there  palace  Olarn  Sailas  (1707-1712),  who- 
se  façade  was  quite  astonishin^  py  the  dignified  pose  and  the 
two  State  gateways,  wbere  atlantes  supoorted  tne  balconies, 
^e   shall  later  meet  again  with  the  Dientzenhof ers. 

11^  BAVARIA,  tne  cathedral  at  Kempten  (Iô57-lôô3)  is  tne  ea- 
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earliest  great  arciaitectural  chupcn  structure,  worthy  of  con- 
sidération by  tne  interesting  comôination  of  tne  nave  System 
witn  tfte  central  pian;  Into  wbicft  an  octagonal  enolosed  cent- 
ral building  pecalling  Qutch  churcbes,  wbicb  directly  ojDens 
by  one  side  into  tne  Boiddle  aisle  of  tne  basilican  nave.  Tbe 
indépendance  oi  tne  northern  master  yicnael  Béer  from  Au  near 

jç^Sreéenz   frorn  tbe  soiaeme  transmitted  by  the  Italians  is  hère 
Darticuiarly  évident.   Aoout  ten  years  leter  tbe  çathedral  at 
Passau  wâs  rebuilt  anew  by  Garlo  Luraêho  (1Ô38-1697)  on  tbe 
foundation  walls  of  tiie  catnedral  burned  in  1660,  and  it  was 
furnished  witn  a  façade  bavina  two  towers,  the  interior  after 
a  collapse  and  anotiier  fire  being  restored  by  J.  B,  Garlone, 
and  treated  in  a  masterly  vrey  by  a  oowerful  architecture  exe- 
CQted  in  stucGo. 

Au  important  starting  point  cf  a  peculiar  GeriBan-Barocco  be- 
caiue  tne  far  removed  monastery  of  Waldsassen  in  tbe  i^icntel 
DQOuntains.  îbere  George  Dientzenbofer  tbe  Youn^er  erected  in 
1635-1639  a  cbapel  dedicated  to  tbe  'Frinity,  in  whicb  be  field 
biffiself  free  from  ail  traditions.  He  cbose  for  tbe  clan  a  c 
central  design  indeed  reierring  te  tbe  iTinlty,  composed  of 
an  equilaieral  trianele  witn  sides  45.9  ft.  lonô  and  navin^ 
semicircular  apses  on  eacb  side,  produoin^  a  trefoil  sbape. 
Around  it  extends  an  aisle  13.1  ft.  wide.  Tbe  architecture 
is  still  uncertain  end  inierior;  tne  exterior  almost  maKes 
tbe  impression  ci  a  œosque  by  tbe  enolosed  arcfjitecturai  mas- 
ses witn  bali  dômes  and  tne  slender  round  towers  over  tbe  or- 
ojecting  angles  of  xne  nucleus  structure. 

/q:  The  principal  works  of  Bavarian  iarocco  architecture  faside 
froffi  tbe  buildings  in  Pranconia)  originated  in  and  near  fviuni- 
cb.  îbere  in  the  year  1363  Agostino  Barelli  (died  1679),  cal- 
led  from  Bologna  oy  tbe  elector  Ferdinand,  commenced  tne  érec- 
tion 01  tbe  î'beatine  church  of  S.  Ga.jetan,  whicû  after  biiB  w 
was  continued  by  a  iiaster  from  GraubUnden,  &nrico  Zuccali, 
(died  1724),  end  coiopleted  by  F'rancois  GuvilievS  (1698-1767), 
wbo  came  frofn  S'rance  and  was  e/nployeo  in  Munich  after  1725. 
The  ground  plan  (Ç^ie.  105)  in  eeneral  lollows  tne  lines  of  t 
tne  plan  given  by  tne  church  Sesu  in  Roire,   Ibe  façade  with 
two  towers  and  executed  in  stucco  by  Zuccali,  witn  tbe  except- 
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exception  of  tne  iBiddlc  portion,  elegantly  treated  by  Guvili- 
es.   'The  heavy  internai  arcbitecture  is  exclu sively  in  broken 
wiîite,  ana  witb  tbe  dry  acanthus  scrolls  in  relief,  tiie  luxu- 
riant wreâths  of  leaves  and  the   twisted  columBS  at  the  altars, 
exerted  a   lastinâ  influence  on  tùe  south  Geriuan  Barocco.  On 
tne  oburcb  of  Dreiialtiékeit  (Trinity),  built  1711-1Ô14  oy  G. 
A.  Viscardi,  oontaining  a  square  interior  witi)  tne  corners  c 
eut  off,  witfl  four  ?hort  cross  arms,  vestibule  and  cboir,  tne 
picturesque  and  truly  Barooco  façade  n^erits  considération. 

About  the   ena  oi  me  17  tn  century  also  beean  tne  sreat  ac- 
tivity  01  tne  Bavarian  electors  in  tbe  érection  of  cbateaus. 
In  tiie  year  1701  'àax  rr^aanel   bed  tbe  cbateau  of  Neue  Scbloss 
plaoed  on  tbe  saire  axis  and  opposite  the  little  cbateau  cf 
Lustneiffi,  erected  by  bim  in  1682  near  Scbleissheim.  îbe  very 
extensive  structure  conàists  cf  an  elongated  main  building  of 
small  depin  and  two  widely  separated  pavillons,  connected  wi- 
tb  it  by  low  galleries.  ïbe  total  lenéth  amounts  t;c  1082,7 
ft,,  tbat  of  tbe  main  structure  beiné  554.5  ft.  Tbe  extreœe- 
ly  siiiiple  building  is  furnisbed  internelly  witb  stuccc  décor- 
ations by  a  Merman  artist,  iiosepb  iffner  (died  1745),  ricb  in 
tbougbt  and  finely  desiôned,  exhibiting  tbe  German  Barocco  at 
its  bigbest  oerfection,  and  oelons  te  tne  most  sraceiul  ano 
worthy  examcles  of  the  entire  oeriod,  (?'ié.  143).   In  Nymohen- 
/c-'bure  Aeostino  Barelli  in  1683  coniiDenced  an  unimportant  cbate- 
au for  tne  electress,  tbat  was  enlarged  oy  Viscardi  and  Ëffn- 
er.   In  tbe  extensive  park  originated  later  some  small  cbate- 
aus  of  Digb  artistic  value,  tbe  Pagodenburé  in  1716,  tbe  Bad- 
enburg  in  1918,  botb  erected  by  S^ffner,  and  tbe  âHialienburg 
built  by  François  Quvilies  in  1734-1739  (5'ig.  144),  whose  in^ 
terior  was  completed  by  a  master  evidently  traineo  in  tne  scb- 
ooi  01  Robert  de  Gottes  (page  75)  witb  tne  assistance  of  Ger- 
man  ariists,  in  an  extremely  eleeant  Bococo  style.  Cuvilies 
was  also  tbe  creator  of  tne  ''Bien  chamber"  m  tne  Boyal  cala- 
ce  restcred  atter  a  fire  in  1729,  and  wtich  witb  tbe  ^malien- 
Durg  reacbes  tue  climax  of  tne  early  Bococo.   In  tne  Salace 
tneatre  erected  by  tbe  same  arcnitects  in  1751-1753,  tbis  et- 
tains  foll  laaturity. 

ions  tbe  private  buildings  cf  yunicn  is  to  be  iBentioned 
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palace  Brey^ioiB  by  Slfaer  about  173?,  wbicb  in  its  arcfaitect- 

ure  is  naarly  allied  te  tbe  palaces  in  Vienna  and  Fra^^ue;  it 
sbows  tne  periecoion  ot  tbe  Manicb  siyiô  of  Barocco  at  that 
tiffie,  wben  Buviiies  introduced  tbe  Frsncb  Rococo. 

Witb  tbe  iiiost  interesting  créations  of  tbe  Municb  Barocco, 
as  well  es  for  tbe  Barocco  éenerally,  belones  tbe  sœali  cbup- 
cb  of  3.  Jobn  iNepomuk.   'înis  was  buiit  about  tne  year  1933  by 
tne  rreiribers  cf  e   widely  distriouted  snd  very  celebrated  arti- 
st  fairily,  tne  brotbers  Asam.  îbey  were  sons  of  tbe  eburcb 
peinter  Hans  Georjie  âsam  (1649-1711)  from  Sulzoacb  in  Bavaria, 
5be  eider,  ôosmas  Damian  (1Ô8Ô-1739)  was  a  painter  end  efceher; 
tbe  younget,   Aegid  Quirin  (1Ô9Ô-1750)  was  chiefiy  employed  as 
stucco-workep  and  sculpter,  but  also  as  arcbitect  and  painter. 
/^fî'bey  were  chiefiy  in  tbe  service  of  eoclesiastical  eœployers 
end  decerated  oumerous  churcbes  and  ssonasteries  with  an  abun- 
dance  ci  fcrirs  and  color,  tbat  in  like  canner  drew  upon  tbe 
arcbitecture  as  well  as  sculpture  and  painting  to  attain  tbe 
desired  effect.   Ibeir  hishest  triumph  was  indeed  celebrated 
in  tbe  monastery  at  Vieltenbur^  on  tbe  Danube  (1717-1721)  and 
in  the  before  iDentioned  cburcb  of  S,  John  Neponiuk  st  !»ôunicn, 
Ofis.  145),  where  a  truly  capricious  flood  cf  forips  was  pour- 
ed  over  a  comcaratively  saiali  interior.  *  Oi  tbe  otner  nunier- 
ouB  Barocco  cburcnes  of  iriôdle  and  soutbern  Savaria  can  be 
fflentioned  only  tbe  éreat  naonastery  eburcb  at  PQrsteûfeld,  bu" 
ilt  in  1718-1736  eîlte  tbe  plans  cf  tbe  court  arcbitect  Vis'- 
cardi,  wbose  spacious  nave  was  decorated  by  the  brotbers  ^.ssm, 
and  tbe  stili  more  important  Bénédictine  eburcb  at  Ottcbeuren 
(1737-176Ô),  wbose  arcbitect  we  œust  regard  es  Jcbann  ^ichael 
Siscner  (died  1766),  mucb  employed  in  soutb  Germany,  an  arcb- 
itect influenced  cy   Viscardi,  wbo  according  to  tbe  inscripti- 
on on  bis  toab  in  tne  ffrauen  eburcb  st  Municb,  ereoted  32  ch- 
urcbes and  23  œonasteries,   îbe  ground  plans  and  arcbitecture 
of  thèse  cbarcbes  in  contrâst  to  the  otner  êavarian  cnurobes 
of  tbe  tiffie  alreaay  exhibit  a  return  to  e   cQore  severe  concep- 
tion. 

»  The   style   of   ieaefation   in   upper  Bauafia   aoqained   a   deter- 
mining   importanoe  for    the  deoélêpment   of   Barocco   and   hoooao 
deGoration   in   near^ly   dll    southern  Sermany.      Besides    the   oery 
buay  Asama  were   engaged   at   most    important    building   8ite$  atuc- 
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atbLceo-workera   and   arohtteota,    at  firet    in   subordinate  and    l 
later    in    leading  positions,    wHo  came  fTom    the   famous   sokoôl 
et  staooo-worlîers   at  Vessoàfunn    in   upper  Bawarià,    among  whiak 
the  f amitiés   o/  Zimmermann,    Sohmutzer,    Uebélher   and   'Seiofitma- 
yi»   haue   beeome  partieûlar^ly   known,      îintil    aàout    the  gear  I7ê6, 
they   héld   fast    to    the   sohoôl   fofms   deuéloped    on    the   basis   of 
the   iate   Itâlian  QarooQO,    but    then   paeaed   over    to    the  Uoeooo, 
whioh    they  findlly  oa/ried    to    the   last   extrême.      îfe  meet   with 
'/lesaobrunn  maaters   at    the  Abbeya  of  tfesaobfunri,    Ottobeuren, 
Bttàl,    Weisaman,    Weingarten,    Zwiefdlten,    Mereaheim,    Âmorbaoh 
etc,    as  wéll    as   under  Sffner   on    the  ohateau   at   Sohlossheim, 
under  Ouutlies  on    the  imdlienburg   and    in    the   rioh   apartments 
of    the   royal    pàlaoe   at   Munioh,    under  Heumann   on    the  château 
at   Burohsdl   eto, 

PredoîDinating  fcreign  influencea  «ppeared  en  tûe  éreat  châ- 
teau ci  tiîe  Margrave  at  Anabaoii,  and  indeed  en  the  new  build- 
ing in  Itslian  ot  the  Palladian  tendency,  erected  by  Gabriel 
de  Gabrielis  after  1710,  on  the  rebuilding  by  the  architectu- 
ral director  G.  W.  von  Zocha  (after  1723),  the  French-Classi- 
stic.  Ihe  interior  was  decorated  by  Diego  r^arlone  with  the 
aid  of  native  nîasters  in  a  very  délicate  early  Rococo. 

In  S0UÎHW5ST  eSSiMANY  and  the  adjacent  SWIIZ-EPL/^ND,  churcb 
architecture  was  dâminated  by  the  irasters  froŒ  the  Bregenz  f 
,,,  lorest  (Vorarlberg).   Aiter  tne  end  of  the  great  war,  frbœ  w 
which  they  were  spared  in  their  native  land  of  Vorarlberg, 
they  went  down  ànto  tne  valley  to  seek  work  as  masons,  stone- 
outters  and  stucco-workers.   5hey  had  not  lost  connection  wi- 
the  architecture  practised  before  the  war,  and  their  innate 
art  in  design  waa  not  turned  in  a  definite  direction  by  iear- 
ned  studies  in  Italy  and  Srance.  In  their  lirst  unimportant 
and  naive  works,  but  soon  executed  with  the  essured  hsnd  of 
the  artist,  is  manifested  a  primitive  and  rich  power  over  fo- 
rm,  particularly  directed  to  tne  grand  and  dignified  treatme- 
Dt  of  interiors  to  densand  attention.  'Ihey  are  cniefiy  the 
architects  îhumb,  huen,  ^oosbrugger  and  Eeer.   Peculiar  to 
their  churches  is  a  éreater  length  of  the  longitudinal  axis, 
the  extension  of  the  domed  area  arranged  in  the  aiddle  to  a 
more  strongly  expressed  transverse  aisle  teririnatiné  in  apses. 
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tbe  nigh  aide  aisles  and  tûe  piers  supporting  tne  vaolta;  th- 
ereDy  in  coraparison  witi)  tbe  cburciaes  built  af ter  Italian  mo- 
dels,  the  effect  of  the  interior  is  guite  iiuportantly  enbanc- 
ed,  not  only  in  the  deptiï,  but  also  particularly  in  the  beig- 
iJt  of  the  interior.  (Pigs.  146,  149). 

By  tJoese  Vorarlberg  masters  are  the  two  aost  important  Bar- 
ooco  churcdes  of  Switzerland,  the  Soundation  churches  at  iin- 
siedeln  and  at  S.  Sali,   îhe  Creator  of  the  church  at  iinsie- 
deln  was  Gaspar  Moosbrugger  (1646-1783).   iocal  conditions 
restricted  the  master  in  the  free  development  of  the  ground 
plan,   fie  chose  for  the  inclnded  Gnaden  (niercy)  chapel  a  gr- 
éât ©ctagon  occupying  nearly  the  entire  width  of  the  church 
and  with  a  middle  pier  to  support  the  vaults,  adjoining  this 
being  a   three  aisled  nave.  îiie  rich  internai  décorations  itè- 
re executed  by  the  brothers  Asaœ.  îhe  Foundation  church  at 
%}'  S.  Gall  was  comaienced  in  1756  by  Peter  îhuœb  f  roff  Constance, 
a  son  of  the  Vorarlberg  î'humb,  and  it  was  substantislly  coib- 
pleted  in  1769,   J'he  ground  plan  exhibits  a  doiaed  area  arr- 
angea at  the  ffiddle  of  the  axis  and  occupying  almost  the  en- 
tire  width  of  the  three  aisled  nave,  the  side  aisles  being 
continued  around  it,  as  employed  by  the  Belgian  Faid 'herbe  on 
fils  church  Notre  Dame  d'Hanswyck  at  Mecnlin.  (Pig.  9S). 

In  Wurtemberg  Pranz  Béer  built  the  Premonstrant  aboey  at  W 
Weissenau,  in  whose  churcn  (1717-1724)  he  fully  epplied  the 
hall  System  peculiar  to  the  Vorarlberg  scncol.   The  ground  p 
plan  ia  coajposed  of  a  wide  middle  aisle  and  narrow  side  aisl- 
es, divided  into  live  bays,  in  the  second  and  fourth  bays  be- 
ing extended  in  transverse  aisles  to  heighten  tne  internai  e 
effect  toward  the  altar.   The  saine  iraster  also  prepared  the 
design  for  the  great  monastery  church  in  ieingarten  (1715-17- 
23).   In  it  was  to  be  produced  a  design,  which  should  surpass 
ail  préviens  Barocco  churches  of  south  Sermany.  (iength  390v4 
ft.).   The  œaster  again  chose  the  nave  with  wide  middle  and 
narrow  side  aisles,  but  extended  thèse  at  both  sides  of  the 
domed  interior  placed  nearly  at  the  middle,  into  a  transverse 
aisle  with  semicircular  apses,  which  he  also  reoeated  at  the 
end  of  the  middle  aisle.  (Pig.  110).   The  galleries  over  the 
side  aisles  recède  toward  the  external  walls  to  enhance  the 
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effect  of  the  interior  of  the  middle  aisle.   ÎJie  façade  is  f 
flanked  by  two  toviera.  Qn  the  internai  treatment  were  eoiploy- 
ed  men   from  Wessobrunn  and  Italians;  tbe  faipous  ceiling  fres- 
cos  were  by  C.  D,  Asama  à   Durely  central  buildiné  is  tùe  Pil- 
grifflâge  cburch  ât  SteiQhausen,(iigs.  143,  149),  indeed  of  mo- 
dest  ôifflensions  but  aatistically  very  worthy  of  considération, 
erected  1727-1733  by  a  îîesaobrunn  architect,  Boasinlcus  Zimmer- 
mann,  on  an  oval  ground  plan  witn  tall  piers  end  splendid  déc- 
orations increasing  froro  below  apwards.  (3he  peintinés  were 
by  tiie  master's  brotner,  Johann  liaaerfBann).   îo  tbe  ereatest 
religions  buildings  of  tâe  18  th  century  also  belongs  tbe  œon- 
astery  cJaurcfa  at  Zwiefalten  (1738-1765),  a  work  of  e   south  G 
Geriaan  church  architect  already  known  tic  as,  Joiaann  Micbeel 
fisciaer  (page  lô5).   tiie  ground  plan  snows  a  spacious  vestib- 
ule, over  vjiîiGh  is  tbe  organ  gallery,  a  wide  Éiddle  aisle  wi- 
tb  four  cbaoels  on  eacfe  side,  e  sligbtly  projecting  transver- 
se aisle,  witii  a  œiddle  domed  area  and  a  long  choir,  consist- 
ing  01  one  and  e  half  squares.   An  imposing  columnar  AJJCfiitec- 
ture  subdivides  tbe  interior,  more  develeped  in  height  than 
in  îîidth,  whicn  is  otherwise  finished  with  extremely  rich  fio- 
coco  décoration. 

ÀDaong  the  Wurtemberg  Ba«ooeo  cbarches,  aside  from  the  aïonas- 
tery  churobes  at  Schôntal  and  l^eresheim  to  be  considered  lat- 
er  (peee  155),  are  also  to  be  reckoned  fortber  the  monastery 
chorch  at  liblingen,  built  1772-1781  by  the  AlléSii  master,  \J, 
9.  Soecht,  a  bold  work  with  an  overpowerinély  grand  treatœent 
of  the  interior,  entirely  difieréng  from  the  orevious  types 
of  plan,   ihe  ground  plan  (i'ig.  150)  is  coaaposed  of  three  ad- 
jacent squares,  the  lirst  of  whicb  lies  behind  the  entrance 
and  bas  an  internai  lengtb  of  77.4  ft.  at  the  side,  the  midd- 
le  one  is  84.6  ft.,  and  the  last  beine  48.0  f t.  and  forming 
the  choir.   îhe  front  square  is  curved  outitard  at  the  entran- 
ci  side,  the  iriddie  one  is  intended  for  tne  altar  of  Mercy 
(Qnaden)  and  is  enlarged  by  two  great  segmentai  apses,  so  th- 
at  the  œiadle  reom  apoeara  as  nearly  a  circle  of  88,9  ft.  di- 
ameter.  Ihe  choir  ends  in  a  seœiciroular  apse.   îhus  with 
ail  the  mobility  of  the  lines  a  unified  and  iiuposing  internai 
view  is  created.   Ihe  architecture  itself  already  belongs  to 
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the  suoceeding  period  of  Classicisœ, 

for  tbe  érection  of  cbeteaus  forei^n  arcbiteotus  were  ciaief- 
ly  called  into  tae  couûtry.  On  tbe  château  at  Ludwigsbarg, 
/-^  begun  by  dpke  Eberiisrd  Dudwig  in  1704,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Pr- 
iedrich  î^ette  (died  1714)  at  first  erected  tbe  so-called  fQr- 
stenau  (prince 's  building),  a  narrow  Dut  bigh  and  long  struc- 
ture cf  no  artistio  importance,  before  whicn  was  arrangea  a 
square  court  of  bonor  between  two  narrow  wings.   After  Kette's 
death  tbe  duke  entrusted  tbe  completion  to  ©onato  irisoni  (b 
(born  1663  on  Lake  Como;  died  1735),  previoualy  engaged  in 
Prague,  who  at  tbe  coramand  of  tbe  duke  had  studied  in  Paris, 
Se  added  tbe  later  buildings  to  tbe  wing  already  establisbed 
by  hi3  predecesscr,  but  recessed  tbens  by  two  small  ofiaets, 
(after  tbe  model  of  Versailles,  page  87),  and  erected  opposi- 
te tbe  Fîirstenbau  as  a  terinination  tbe  new  wing.   îbus  origi- 
nated  a  very  deep  rectanâular  court  524.9  x  196.9  ft.,  narro- 
wing  toward  tbe  main  building  (as  in  Versailles),  whieh  was 
divided  into  two  parts  by  a  grille,   Tbe  gateways  arranged 
between  tbe  wings  opened  on  picturesque  views.  Bat  otberwi- 
se  tbe  arcbitecture  and  tbe  forra  of  tbe  ground  plan  is  wltb- 
out  importance  artistically,  and  likewise  the  internai  décor- 
ation.  Only  tne  cbateau  cbapel,  arranged  as  a  small  central 
structure,  forins  an  exceotion,  and  whicb  was  splendidly  deco- 
rated  in  color  oy  îtalians.  S^risoni  also  prepared  tbe  ^lan 
for  tbe  City  of  Ludwigsburg  founded  by  the  duke  in  A  tborougb- 
iy  Butcb  character.  Ibe  cbied  work  of  tbe  secular  architect- 
ure of  iurteiaberg  is  tbe  new  cbateau  (Heue  Scbloss)  at  Stutt- 
gart, built  under  duke  Oarl  Eugène.   Por  this  Leopcld  ftetti, 
(died  1751),  a  nepbew  of  the  Ludwigsburg  court  arcbitect  Fri-? 
sonl,  who  iike  biai  had  received  bis  training  in  Paris  and  fr- 
offl  172Ô  was  in  tbe  service  of  iurtenaberg,  rben  iroin  1730  to 
1744  in  tbet  of  Ânsbacb,  prepared  a  design  in  tbe  year  1744, 
and  after  advice  and  coaipetition  plans  were  received  froa  ot- 
her  arcbitecta  cf  famé  (page  184),  tbis  was  accepted  for  exé- 
cution,  îbe  plan  consists  ©f  three  wings  grouped  sround  a  d 
deep  court  of  bonor  open  in  front,  eacb  of  wbicb  bas  a  aiddle 
projection  and  angle  pavillons,  the  structure  itself  being  in 
two  stories,  to  wbicb  toward  tbe  court  cf  bonor  on  tbe  main 
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bailàiûg  ând  %he   projections  is  addecl  also  a  nezzanine  story. 
iacb  stopy  on  tbe  principal  façade  is  subdivided  by  an  order 
et   pilasteps  set  in  pairs  in  a  regalar  séquence,   âfter  tiîe 
«leath  of  Betti  the  building  was  continued  until  1768  by  Pie- 
rre de  la  Guepiepiere,  lacced  froœ  ffrance  and  evidently  trai- 
ned  in  the  scbool  of  tbe  younger  Slondel.   îûe  external  arch- 
itecture is  executed  in  noble  and  almost  classicel  forais;  the 
internai  décoration  dates  from  a  lâter  time.   Guepiere  was  a 
also  tbe  creator  of  tbe  magnif ieent  pleasore  cbateau  of  Soii- 
tude  near  Stuttgart  (efter  1763),  wbose  aasterfully  solved 
ground  plan  comprises  an  oval  isiddle  ftali,  also  indicated  ex- 
ternally,  witto  tbree  larger  and  several  sasall  rcoma,  as  weîl 
^'j  ae  tbe  sisilarly  arrasged  and  cbarming  v^sbateau  of  Uonrepos  n 
near  tudwigsburg  («fter  1764),  wbose  exterior  exbibits  a  cbar- 
ffiiag  grâce,  îhe  architecture  hère  as  in  Solitude  already  sh- 
ows tbe  transition  to  Classicism;  in  the  interior  of  the  lit- 
tle  château  of  È^onreoos  (1804),  it  is  entirely  treeted  in  tne 
foriDs  01  the  mature  Glassicisna. 

In  Baaen  the  château  of  the  Margrave  Oari  lilhelm  at  Sarls- 
ruhe  fonss  tbe  cbief  building  of  tne  period.   As  then  custom- 
ary  for  the  planning  of  iarge  chateaus,  the  owner  requested 
several  architects  of  terne   (ftetti  in  Stuttéart,  Neomann  in  W 
Wfirzburg,  Pedetti  in  Bichst§tt  and  de  la  Guepiere  in  Stuttga- 
rt) te  furnisb  plans.   Sut  the  exécution  fcllowed  in  1752-17- 
56  by  Âlbrecht  Friedrich  von  Kesslau  (an  officer,  who  by  per- 
aiission  of  the  margrave  had  studied  fer  two  years  in  Paris), 
iedeed  after  plans  for  the  building  furnished  by  hini.   Adjoin- 
ing  the  principal  cuilding,  in  ibose  axis  lies  the  vestibule 
and  the  main  stairway,  at  an  obtuse  angle  of  135"  deterœined 
by  the  city  plan  were  two  wings,  of  which  tbè  northern  conta-»- 
ins  tbe  château  cburch.   A  great  rectangular  garden  hall  ter- 
minating  in  semicircles  at  both  sides  lies  between  the  main 
stairway  and  tbe  so-called  Lead  tower  (Bleiturra),  a  remnant 
of  the  bunting  château  built  on  the  site  in  the  year  1715. 
îbis  tower  forirs  the  MtAiMXnè   point  of  32  streets  or  alleys 
radiating  toward  the  points  of  the  compass.   On  the  southern 
side  extends  in  a  great  semicircle  the  city  ci   Carlsruhe  foun- 
ded  by  tne  niargrave.   îhe  Butcb  influence  is  hère  undeniafcle. 
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as  it  is  also  expressed  in  fcbe  château  itself ,  particularly 
in  its  cold  and  reserved  arcbitectere  (Pié,  151),   Spécial 
w interest  in  tbe  biatory  ef  art  aust  be  afforded  by  tbe  chat- 
eau  »t  Bpuchsal  built  by  ©amian  Hu^o  von  Schônborn,  prince 
bishop  of  Spires,  liike  laost  Sarocco  cbâteaus  tbe  plan  consis- 
ts  of  tbree  wings  et  right  angles  t!C  each  ctber  and   enclosing 
a  court  of  honor,  tbe  aiddle  one  of  thèse  containlng  on  the 
axis  tbe  luain  stairway  and  tbe  aaain  bail,  while  in  tbe  one  w 
wing  witb  obambers  is  arrangée  tbe  château  cburcb  and  in  the 
otbep  tbe  great  music  hall.   But  the  principal  stairway  diff- 
ers  entirely  from  tbe  usual  design  in  being  rectangular  fritb 
tbree  straigbt  fligbts.  It  lies  in  a  domed  room  nearly  circ- 
ular  and  arranged  in  tbe  middle  of  the  main   building,  «bioh 
in  tbe  principal  story  is  treated  as  a   vestibule,  and  to  wbi- 
co  leed  ap  the  two  branches  of  the  stairs  9,8  ft.  wide  adjoi- 
iriag  tbe  nall  of  the  dôme,   The  excellently  lighted  and  splen- 
didly  decorated  domed  interior  oaakes  an  extremely  overpoweri- 
ng  impression  upcn  tbe  visiter  ascendiag  tbe  stairway,  which 
wâs  indeed  the  ourpose  cf  the  creator  cf  the  plan,  tikeirise 
the  reiaaining  treaticent  of  tbe  interior  is  extremely  fortuna- 
te  in  regard  to  its  arrangement,  tbe  gradation  of  tbe  dimens- 
ions and  the  connection  with  the  subordinate  rooms,  îhe  ent- 
ire  interior  of  the  château  présents  in  its  splendid  internai 
deccretioQ,  cbiefly  exeouted  by  the  staoco-worker  from  iSesso- 
bruBB,  Jofi.  Wich.  ffeichtmeier,  and  of  the  two  oainters  Joban- 
nes  aad  t3anuarius  Zick,  also  in  tbe  sensé  of  the  time  concer- 
aed,  expresses  tbe  conception  of  suitability  and  coafort,  Acc- 
ording  to  récent  investigations  *  the  basai  plan  was  by  Anse- 
Im  lèranz  von  Ritter  zu  Grônstein,  a  master  cbiefly  employed 
in  Mentz,  but  also  eneaged  in  Pommersf eldea,  iaiaberg  and  Wetz- 
lar,   îhe  building  was  ©oamenced  in  1720.  from  1723  onward 
Balthasar  Seumann  (page  180)  had  charge,  ander  whom  nearly 
the  entire  main  building  was  executed  on  tne  remaining  found- 
ations,  iacluding  the  stairway.  îhe  principal  epartments  re- 
ceived  in  1750-1755  tneir  completicn  in  the  most  flourishing 
/^v^and  extrea-ely  elegent  Hococo  in  purely  GerŒan  designs.  (Pig. 
127).  for  the  château  at  Mannheira,  iHore  prominent  by  its  mag- 
nitude than  by  tbe  arrangement  of  the  ground  plan  and  its  tr- 
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ireatment,  wfiich  tfie  elector  Sari  Pfeiiip  of  tûe  Paletinate  h 
bad  plôBDed  in  bis  newly  foanded  capital  in  tbe  year  17.80  by 
tbe  Frencb  arcbitect  Jean  Cleiaens  Sroifflont,  previoQely  arcbi- 
tect  of  ibe  arcûbisûop  of  Spirea;  ®aûiel  Warot  had  (page  111) 
designed  tbe  éefleral  plan.  Bat  tbis  was  evidcntly  often  alt- 
ered  by  i*PCliBODt,  and  indeed  not  to  its  advantage.  fbe  grou- 
ad  plan  bas  a  Q-sbape  wltb  very  ioiîg  troBt  wings  (1968.6  ft). 
froa  1740  te   1748  àlessio  da  Salli  Bibieaa  idied  1748)  bad 
cbarge,  then  Nicolas  de  Pigage  îtom   Laneville  (1721-1793),  t 
xhe  .bpildin^  director  of  @arl  îbfeodare.  ihe  m^st  valuable  r 
rooflis  are  tbe  room  of  tbe  electress  and  tbe  library.   Bibiena 
was  originally  only  eœployed  mb   tbJreatre  arcbitoetust  tbe  cou- 
rt of  Qarl  Pbilip,  but  in  1740  rose  to  becoœe  tbe  upper  dir- 
ector cf  tbe  elector  of  tbe  Palatinate,  and  be  was  ennobled 
by  tbe  electcr,  also  furnisbing  plana  for  tbe  tcwer  and  tbe 
façade  toward  tbe  parade  place  of  tbe  dignified  Mem^bas^s' 
Sali  erected  in  tne  beart  of  tbe  city  (efter  17â5);  with  nis 
pupil  ?.  Wa  Baballiati  be  built  tbe  Jesuit  oburcb  (1738-17Ô0). 
It  is  a  spacious  and  nobly  treated  building  on  tbe  scbeine  of 
tbe  church  Sesu  in  ioiae  witb  a  gabled  portico  before  it,  that 
opens  toward  tbe  street  in  tbree  round  arches.   Sonsideraticn 
in  tne  bistory  of  architecture  is  furtber  due  to  tbe  city  pl- 
an of  teannbeim,  after  tbe  destruction  in  1689  by  tbe  Prencb 
at  tne  coœmand  of  Louis  XIV,  j^iÉcn  tbe  elector  ^^obann  Wilbelm 
caused  to  be  undeciaken  in  acccrdance  with  tbe  dimensions  of 
a  plan  (page  123)  prepared  by  tbe  Butcb  fortification  arcbit- 
ect Menno  Ton  G^oeborn  (1641-1704).   Starting  froaj  tbe  château, 
tbe  streets  were  straigbt  and  entirely  e(5Qidi3tant  at  rigbt 
angles,  distriôuted  iike  a  cbessboard.  for  tbis  not  roerely 
purely  practièal  considérations  relating  to  tbe  utmost  possi- 
Dle  facilitation  of  trafiic  ana  hygâenic  attention  to  aiding 
a  carrent  ci  air  througb  the  straight  streets  was  deterirànet- 
ive,  but  inoeeo  also  a  certain  matériel  sensé,  wbicb  by  tbese 
streets  everywbere  oDeneo  a  view  of  tbe  wide  and  flat  landsc- 
ape.   The  préférence  of  the  elector  Palatine  for  nature  was 
expressed  in  the  design  of  the  very  famous  château  eardens  in 
the  neighboring  Schwetzingen,  tbe  summer  résidence.   It  was 
begun  in  1748  accord ing  to  a  plan  of  the  court  gardener  Augu- 
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Aug,  Pétri  oi  2iweibrticken,  and  after  1757  was  carrieô  furtber 
Dy  Kicol&s  de  Pigege.   îhe  letter  bad  studied  in  Paris  and  h 
bad  underteken  great  journeys  through  PraDce,  Italy  and  Englrr 
and,  lïbose  expériences  be  could  utilize  hère.   Tbe  Scbwetzin- 
gen  cbateeu  garder!  is  tbe  idéal  of  a  Barocco  garden  in  tbe 
grand  style  witb  Droad  alleys,  water  basins,  cascades,  statu- 
es, temples,  ruins  and  foreign  arcbitectural  works  (among  ot- 
hers  and  imitation  ©f  a  mosque),  indeed  entirely  on  a  geomet- 
rical  oasis  (page  111).  Tbe  older  portion  witb  tbe  straight 
rpws  of  trees  was  extended  by  an  ''Ënélisb  garden". 

<  dae  Bruehsaler  Sckloss.    Beiaelàerg,   1910,    Fritz  Hiraeh, 
Ph.   B, 

Witb  tbe  artistically  most  worthy  mcnuinents  oi  tbe  Barocco 
style  on  Baden  soil  is  to  be  reckoned  still  tbe  Pilgriir.age  c 
cburcb  at  Walldlirn  built  in  1698-1709  under  Lotbar  Rranz  von 
Schônborn,  archblsbop  of  ^fentz  and  Baaiberg  (Pigs.  152,  153, 
llô).  Witb  tbe  use  of  older  architectural  parts,  it  was  bui- 
lt efter  tbe  plans  of  feonhard  dientzenhofer  as  a  single  ais- 
led  cburcb  witb  ôeep  side  cbapels,  transverse  aisle  and  choir. 
Tbe  internai  treatir.ent  iias  sometbing  of  tbe  style  of  Prandau- 
er  in  its  proportions  to  tbe  interior,  and  tbe  meŒbers  are  v^' 
well  barmonized  togetber,  as  well  as  tne  wood  carvings  in  tbe 
entire  soutb  German  cbaracter  developed  froir.  tbe  Italian  Bar- 
occo. The  stucco  work  exbibits  a  ôanded  ornanientation,  wbicb 
recalls  that  of  Jean  Berain  (page  72),  but  wbicb  is  bere  rich- 
ly  permeated  by  acanthus  motives,  in  an  extraordinarily  élég- 
ant lines  end  cbarcning  and  peculiar  mouldings,  wbose  effect 
is  furtber  enhancec  by  tbe  deèicate  color  tones  and  ricb  gil- 
ding.  It  is  counted  among  tbe  linest  and  most  excellent  stuc- 
co décorations  of  tbe  period. 

;  MIDDLB'-  G&BWAMY  àW   RHÎNB  PPOVîlJCES.   In  Saxony  tbe  early  a 
and  yet  undeveloped  Barocco  style  is  représentée  by  tbe  pala- 
ce in  tbe  féreat  garden  at  Dresuen,  erected  in  1679-1693,  pro- 
bably  by  Jobann  George  Starcke.  îbe  plan  as  a  rectanguler  m 
Diiddle  building,  tfaat  encloses  a  single  great  bail,  witb  two 
wings  projecting  on  botb  longer  sides  end  a  double  fligbt  of 
steps  between  tbe  latter,  as  well  as  tbe  entire  architecture, 
(S*ig.  124),  permits  tbe  récognition  of  a  predoffiinating  influ- 
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influence  of  tne  Italien  late  Benaissance.  An   extraordinary 
aûvance  was  ruade  by   tbe   architectural  activity  in  the  Saxon 
capital,  after  tue  eleotor  S'riedricfi  August  tbe  Strong  of  Sax- 
ony  was  elected  king  of  Poland  (1697).  ï'he  ♦nei'^etic  prince 
was  very  much  inclined  to  a  luxurioufc  court  life,  and  for  the 
realization  of  his  erct:.itectural  ideas,  be  found  in  Mattha"us 
Daniel  Pôppelniann  (1662-1736)  an  architect  of  quite  unusual 
gifts,  §i'Oïïi   1707  ne  was  engagea  on  palace  Tasciienberg,  of  w 
wbich  alffiost  oniy  the  wide  four  story  façade,  subdivided  by 
a  ffiiddle  projection  with  rich  window  décorations,  remains  in 
its  original  condition.  Pôppelniann's  most  splendid  création 
is  the  great  court  of  bonor  enclosed  by  showy  buildings,  wh~ 
icb  received  the  nage  of  Zwinger  from  the  pièce  of  ground  us- 
ed  for  theflt.  (1711-1722).  ï'his  is  the  executed  portion  of 
tbat  gband  f estai  plan,  in  wbich  August  tbe  Strong  desired 
to  bave  a  place  for  holding  gaffies  and  festivities  of  ail  kin- 
ds.  Tbe  Zwinger  bas  a  rectangular  area  measuring  347,8  x 
350.0  ft.,  eclarged  on  ^otb  longer  sides  by  smaller  rectangl- 
es terminating  in  seoicircles  to  e  transverse  axis  of  669.3 
ft.  kl   the  angles  and  on  the  axes  are  erected  two  story  pav- 
ilions,  thet  are  agein  connectée  togetber  by  one  story  gslle- 
ry  structures.   îbe  architectural  ground  motive  is  formed  by 
/f).— the  arcade  between  pilasters  and  heriries  witb  ricb  broken  ent- 
aolature  and  balustrade,  taken  froai  tbe  Boman  Barocco,  the  1 
latter  soriietiiries  serving  as  a  parapet  for  tbe  terrace  coveri- 
Dg  the  galleries.  Tbe  whole  is  a  création  of  tbe  bappiest 
proportions  in  ground  plan  and  structure.  It  bears  an  ornaffi- 
entation  developed  from  an  intieiate  combination  of  tbe  archi- 
tectural ffiembers  witb  ornamental  and  figure  relief,  but  hold- 
ing itself  entirely  free  froiri  tbe  Rococo,  in  en  overfloping 
ebundance  of  forma,  but  wbich  is  retained  within  fixed  bounds 
by  the  strongly  accented  main  lines  of  the  architecture.  (Pig. 
154).  Tbus  tbe  2winger  appears  as  a  reflection  of  the  power- 
ful,  strutting,  spirited  and  pomp-loving  princes,  for  wboni  t 
tbis  grandiose  Barocco  architectural  work,  as  if  surrounded 
by  tbe  existing  odor  of  cbaHipaéne,  ,supplied  tbe  desired  back- 
ground  for  its  splendid  end  luxurious  festivals. 

Besides  Pôppelmann  an  important  cburcn  arcbitect  T»as  emplo- 
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offipioyeo  in  Dresaen,  George  SShr  iroffi  S'Qrstenwalde,  the  Crea- 
tor indeed  of  the  most  fainous  Protestent  churcli  on  German  so- 
il,  the  Prauen  church  (1/26-1743).   The  grouno  plan  (Pig.  155) 
comprises  a  circular  principal  room  sorrounded  by  eight  piers, 
thôt  is  extended  on  the  axes  by  niches,  tbree  of  which  conta- 
ic  the  entrances,  the  fourth  and  lerger  comprising  the  choir 
with  an  apse.  On  the  diagonsls  lie  stairways  to  the  galleri- 
es  arrangea  in  seven  tiers  above  eaeh  other.   The  internai  p 
plan  shows  the  triost  favorable  solution  yet  found  for  the  prob- 
leiTi  01  obtaining  a  ground  forai  and  internai  treatuent  suited 
in  every  respect  for  the  Protestant  divine  service.  On  the 
exterior  the  ground  plan  is  enclosed  by  a  square  about  l'31/c 
tt.  on  a  side,  with  cut-ofi  corners  and  projecting  choir  apse. 
y'VpThe  ffliddle  parts  and  the  oblique  corners  are  treated  as  proj- 
ections; the  former  terminate  in  pediments,  and  the  latter  in 
sfflall  towers  like  finiels.  Behind  thecn  rises,  starting  with 
8  great  concave  curve,  the  doirie  crowned  by  a  lantern.  (Pig. 
155).   Sverything  and  even  the  dôme  and  the  reir.ainder  of  the 
roof  is  constructed  in  red  eut  stone  with  an  amazing  certain- 
ty  in  construction.  The  général  impression  is  very  imposing 
by  the  simple,  clesr  anc  somewhat  dryly  trestec  architecture 
and  the  animated  cutline.   The  Prauen  c^urch  is  an  entirely 
independent  phenomenon  in  art  nistory  witn  an  expressed  Geroî- 
an-citizen-E^rotestant  cnaracter.  The  Qatholic  court  church 
erected  near  the  palace  in  1738-1751  had  an  Ttalian  as  its  c 
Creator,  Gaetano  Chiaveri  (1Ô89-177C) .■  It  was  built  in  an  el- 
ongatea  rectangle,  terminating  at  the  end  in  a  semicircle,  a 
around  wnicn  extends  a  narrow  ailse  with  galleries,  and  along 
each  of  the  two  longer  sides  is  an  outer  aisle  naving  twice 
the  width  of  the  former.   Tne  rich  exiernal  architecture,  par- 
ticularly  in  the  high  tower  built  over  the  main  entrance,  re- 
calls  the  art  of  Borromini,   Bëbr's  school  appeers  in  the  An- 
nen  church  in  Dresden  built  in  1766-1769  by  bis  pupil  Johann 
George  Schraid  (1707-1774),  a  rectangular  hall  (75.5  x  108.3 
ft.)  with  galleries  extending  around  it  an  oval  form  (Pie. 
156),  and  is  even  more  strongly  expressed  in  the  likewise  Pr- 
otestent Kreuz  church  at  Dresden  (1769-1792).   For  it  the  gr- 
ound plan  is  developed  irom  a  souare,  which  is  extended  on  t 
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the  longitudinal  exis  by  a   semicircle  at  eacii  end  and  on  the 
right  and  left  by  a  narrow  side  aisle  continuée  in  a  semicir- 
cle  at  tïie   cbéir  end.  At  both  sides  of  tne  tower  erected  ov- 
er  tbe   main  entrance  lie  the  stairs  to  tbe  galleries.  The  es-, 
tertaal  arciùtecture  wes  influenced  by  tne  Prench-Classistic 
tendency;  the  interior  (B^ig.  151  shows  the  earlier  condition) 
was  enclosed  in  1900  in  modern  fornis  after  the  preceâirjg  fire. 

Of  BShr's  Drivate  buildings  in  Dresden  may  be  œentioned  the 
palace  de  Saxe  and  the  Bri"Gish  uotel,  both  erected  ebout  1720 
as  important  city  résidences  for  tbe  nobility,  in  an  energet- 
ic  style,  often  dry  in  détails, 

gesides  tlie  art  tendency  laid  out  by  Pôppelmann  and  BSfcr, 
another  made  itself  felt  in  secular  architecture  in  Dresden, 
/^' wbicJQ  took  its  rise  from  tJoe  French-fiuguenot  school,  and  was 
represented  in  Bresden  after  1713  by  Z-acharias  Lonéuelune  (1 
(1669-1748),  educated  in  Paris.  He  comiBenced  in  1715  at  tbe 
command  of  tbe  count  of  Plemminé  the  Dutcb  (Japanese)  palace 
as  an  enclosed  rectangular  pian  witb  four  wings,  tbe  longer 
sides  being  accented  by  middle  and  angle  pavillons.  Tbe  ar- 
chitecture of  tbe  court  was  by  Pôppelmann.  Ftodi  1728  onward 
tne  palace  bad  meanticie  been  acquired  by  king  Augustus  and 
was  considerably  enlarged.   In  tbat  year  Jean  de  Bodt,  likew- 
ise  educated  in  Paris,  cairie  to  Dresden  froai  Berlin  (page  195), 
where  be  bad  obtained  great  success  witb  bis  buildings  in  tbe 
F'rencb-Dutcn  style.  He  tnere  attacbed  bimself  closely  to  Lon- 
guelune  witb  tbe  same  tendency  and  undertook  witb  biiri  tbe  en- 
largement  of  tbe  Dutcb  palace.  Architecture  then  received  a 
strong  classical  élément.  On  tbe  main  façade  alreaoy  appear- 
ed  broad  wall  strips  instead  of  pilasters,  between  wbicb  lie 
tbe  windcus  witb  tbeir  parapets  as  recessed  bands;  only  tbe 
middle  building  was  treated  witb  a  columnar  architecture  and 
a  pediment  aoove  tnis  in  tne  true  Prench  conception.  Tbe  two 
masters  mentioned  also  influenced  Job.  Pud.  F'âsch,  who  became 
known  as  tbe  instructor  at  tbe  fiobles'  Academy  and  by  tbe  pub- 
lication 01  bis  two  manuals  on  architecture,  and  who  in  bis 
first  work,  cbiefly  presenting  architectural  détails  (windows, 
doorways,  pilasters,  columns,  belconies  and  tbe  like),  sbowed 
bimseli  a  pupil  of  fôppelcnann,  but  in  bis  second  apnearance 
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iD  1/22-1729  the  eodeavor  is  clearly  apparent  to  ffiaintain  the 
severe  tecdency.  fbe   latter  also  enjoyed  tbe  favor  of  tbe  c 
court  iD  increasing  measure  fronn  the  beginning  of  tbe  second 
quarter  of  tlie  IS  tb  century.  ConsequeDtly  in  Dresden  the   R 
Rococo  did  not  reach  full  development,  The   principal  niaster 
of  Sresden  architecture  in  the  Rococo  period  was  Joh.  Christ. 
Kcëffel,  born  in  Dresden  in  1686  (died  1/52).   His  most  impor- 
tant work  wes  the  palace  erected  for  the  powerful  count  Brflhl 
in  1738-1751  on  the  Brfihl  terrace,  wbich  exerted  a  determining 
influence  on  Bresden  architecture.  The  well  conceived  ground 
plan  and  the  digniiied  architecture,  subdivided  in  carefully 
graduated  proportions,  with  the  sparse  employoïent  of  ornamen- 
tel  âccessories  permitted  the  récognition  of  the  school  of 
Bodt  ana  Longuelune,  froii".  which  Knôffel  came.   The  internai 
treatment  was  graceful  and  élégant,  but  in  uniformity  without 
Power.  The  famous  building  of  its  time  was  torn  down  in  1900. 

Affiong  the  Barocco  buildings  in  the  remainder  of  Saxony  are 
still  a  greater  nuiiiber  of  stately  and  palatial  houses  at  l^eip- 
zig  to  be  mentioned,  and  the  Parish  church  erected  in  Grossen- 
hain  in  1745-1746  by  Joh.  George  Schmidt,  in  which  he  select- 
ed  the  T-shaped  plan,  on  account  of  usiné  the  old  enclosing 
walls.  (ffig,  121  C). 

In  Silesia  the  moiiastery  church  at  Srussau  near  Landshut, 
built  in  1728-1735  by  an  unknown  master,  is  the  principal  wo- 
rk  of  the  Barocco  style.   ît  has  a  choss-sbsped  plan,  with  f 
/J^^^five  chapels  at  each  side  of  the  cave  and  gali^r-ieiS  over  theni. 
The  evoidance  of  the  straight  line  in  the  ground  plan  and  on 
the  pompous  façade,  and  the  entire  treatment  of  the  fornis  in- 
dicate  the  decided  influence  of  the  school  of  IC*  J.  Dientzen- 
hofer. 

In  Pranconia  tne  period  of  the  Barocco  and  Bococo  style  br- 
ought  the  cliniax  of  its  advance  in  art.   There  the  Barocco  ar- 
clïilieèturel  spirit  indeed  restricted  the  rich  ertistic  powers 
of  the  people.  The  leading  masters  were  the  two  brothers  Le- 
onhard  and  Juûann  Dientzenhofer  (page  160),  the  last  of  thèse 
attaining  the  greater  importance,  and  efter  them  the  chief  m 
master  of  the  Prench  Bococo,  the  Lalented  Baithasar  Keumann. 
They  had  the  good  fortune  to  receive  grand  architectural  com- 
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GOffiinissions  from  the  prince  bisiiops  of  the  family  of  Sciiônbo- 

rn,  tret  distinguished  and  art-lovini^  race,  who  fostered  arch- 
itecture with  a  passicnate  love  of  building  scarcely  existing 
then.  Wfirzburg  on  the  Main  became  the  centre  of  Franconian 
art  création.  In  the  17  th  century  the  Italian  Antonio  Petr- 
ÎBi  (died  1701)  was  engaged  tbere,  the  creator  of  the  imposi- 
cg  PouDdation-Haug  church  (1070-1691).  This  had  the  plan  of 
the  church  Gesu  m  Bome,  but  with  transepts  projecting  more, 
a  façade  with  two  towers  and  in  gênerai  earnest  and  heavy  ar- 
chitectural forins.  (y^ié.  107),  The  very  imposing  doïe  domin- 
âtes the  picturesque  view  of  the  city  of  Wflrzburg.  Petrini 
also  built  there  on  tne  old  substructure  of  the  tower  of  the 
Oniversity  church  (volume  2,  page  311)  the  beautiful  new  tow- 
er, on  which  pilaster  architecture  was  eoriployed  in  the  happi- 
est  Dianner.  (Pig.  158).  In  the  year  1707  began  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  Romanesque  Neumfinster  church  in  the  Barocco  taste. 
It  reoeivec  a  new  internai  treatment,  e  Barocco  dooie  and  an 
iiapressive  façade  executed  by  Valentino  Pezzani  (died  1719), 
(Pie.  108),  on  wnich  the  strong  curvature  of  the  surface  was 
indeed  calculated  for  a  favorable  effect  in  the  formerly  very 
nsrrow  Kflrscnner  court,   Besides  the  Italians  iiientioned,  the 
German  master  Joseph  ÊreisinR  was  empioyea  at  WSrzburé  in  tne 
lirst  quarter  of  the  18  th  century,  who  in  the  Sfickermain  bu- 
ilding (1715-1722),  the  former  officiai  house  of  the  Foundat- 
ion of  the  Knights  of  S.  Burkard  (Pig.  123),  returned  to  the 
forms  of  the  early  Gercan  Earocco  usual  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century.   The  church  of  S.  Peter  in  Wûrzburg,  dating  from 
tne  middle  âges,  Greising  rebuilt  (1717-1720)  in  a  spirited 
way;  its  décora tivi:  .treatment  recalls  that  of  the  churcn  at 
WalldSrn.  (Page  173). 

In  the  eastern  and  northern  portions  of  Pranconia  the  arch- 
itectural activity  of  this  tiane  lay  chiefly  in  the  hands  of 
tne  two  Dientzenhofers.   An  exceptional  position  was  alone  c 
occupiec  Dy  the  city  of  E^rlangen,  founded  in  1666  by  the  Hug- 
uenots and  characterized  by  their  architectural  style,  as  we- 
/y  Ul  as  the  capital  of  the  margrave  at  Eayreuth,  particularly 
favorable  to  the  Huguenots,  who  gladly  took  Huguenots  into 
bis  service,  or  Italians,  if  particular  show  was  desired.  At 
Baaiberg  was  built  the  church  of  S.  Martin  in  1686-1693  for  t 
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■ue   jesuit  collège,  as  a  cross  plan  witu  doœe  anô  eellerieB. 

It  is  not  proveô  but  is  proDable,  tbat  the  6e sien  for  the  en- 
tire  plan  was  by  George  Dientzenboier»  The  façade  was  pictu- 
resouely  constructeô  witb  great  architectural  means  but  with- 
out  towers,  but  it  must  be  reierred  to  an  Italian,  oerhaps  to 
Fetrini.  ffor  tne  new  bishop'S  palace  erected  in  Bamberg  in 
1695-1704  Lothar  Franz  von  Sèhônborn  took  Léonard  Dientzenho- 
ler  iïito  his  service.  The  building  is  in  gênerai  testeless 
and  only  possesses  importance  by  the  heavy  pomp  of  tbe  niai© 
hall.   In  Ebrach  the  same  master  erected  in  1687-1698  the  mo- 
nastery  buildings,  which  were  planned  in  colossal  dinnensions, 
as  became  the  custoDi  thenceforth.   On  tne  likewise  colossal 
coDventual  structures  of  the  monastery  at  Banz  (1698-1704)  w 
was  employed  Johann  Dientzenhofer.   likewise  the  ground  plan 
and  form  treatisent  of  the  abbey  church  there  (1710-1718)  ino- 
icates  the  same  niaster.   It  is  a  long  structure  consisting  oi 
a  ffiain  rooni  formed  of  twc  transverse  ellipses  and  extended  by 
two  eliiptical  side  chapels  et  each  side,  with  a  short  vesti- 
bule between  tne  two  façade  towers,  projecting  externslly  in 
segmentai  form,  and  an  opposite  èong  and  rounded  choir.  (Pig. 
159).   The  treatment  of  the  Ènterior  exhibits  a  great  and  pu- 
rely  oicturesque  unity,  that  by  the  diagonally  set  pilas ters 
with  the  horizontally  curved  transverse  arches  in  the  ceiling, 
and  a  favorable  lighting  produces  an  astonishing  effect. 

The  master  restricted  himself  to  a  much  severer  tefiéesey  on 
the  cathedral  et  F"ulda,  already  commenced  in  1704  and  comple- 
/x'ited  iû  1712.  Tnis  is  a  three  aisled  basilicen  cross  plan  wi- 
th  a   dôme  over  tht  GvenBà^èfjnô   two  towers  on  the  façade.  (Pig. 
160).   In  the  nave  alternate  narrow  and  wide  bays,   By  the  w 
well  weighed  proportions  of  the  interior,  nobly  designed  in 
the  sensé  of  the  Roffian  Barocco,  and  the  very  stronély  ornarnec- 
ted  pilaster  and  arched  architecture,  together  with  en  extre- 
icely  favorable  lightine,  the  interior  belonés  to  the  best  cr- 
éations of  tbe  church  interiors  of  the  time.  Likewise  in  se- 
cular  architecture  Joh.  dientzenhofer  proved  birnself  a  chief 
master  of  the  developed  Baroçco  style.   In  Ponîmersfelden  be 
built  ic  1711-1718  for  Lothar  Franz  von  Sch6nborn,  archbishop 
of  Uentz   and  Bamberg,  château  Weissenstein,  which  is  to  be  c 
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counted  witii  the  most  iaiportaDt  chateaue  of  the  century,  not 
only  witto  regard  to  magnitude,  but  also  by  the  artistic  value 
of  tbe  ereat  state  stairway  with  two  flights  and  halls  as  we- 
11  as  the  main  hall,subdivided  by  an  alternation  of  full  col- 
UDins  and  pilasters,  together  with  the  comfortable  equioinent 
of  tbe  livifîg  rooHiS.   In  Bayreuth  the  ffiargraves  erected  a  sé- 
ries of  Barocco  structures  intendeo  to  show  their  dignity,  a- 
Diong  which  the  Tneatre  built  in  1744-1748  by  Carlo  ÈiDiena 
froffi  Boiogna  (page  35)  merits  spécial  ccnsideraLion.  It  has 
an  audience  room  forming  a  stilted  semicircle  in  plan,  with 
three  rows  of  boxes  and  a  stage  98.4  ft.  âeeiî.  The  façade 
is  treated  in  severe  classical  fornis,  but  the  very  rich  inter- 
nai décoration  is  in  a  ref ined  Italian  B^^ooco,  in  which  app- 
ear  scarcely  any  motives  of  tbe  architectural  forms  of  the  G 
German  and  Prench  Barocco  prevailing  at  thet  time. 

Meanwhile  et  WCrzburg  tne  architect  of  the  prince  bishop. 
Job,  Belthasar  Nettieann  (born  1687  in  Ëger,  died  175S  in  Wfirz- 
j^l  burg)  attained  to  high  artistic  famé.  When  Joh.  Philip  Pranz 
von  Schônborn  was  consecrated  prince  bishop  of  WCrzburg  (1719), 
he  then  adopted  the  plan  of  builoing  an  imposing  and  truly  p 
princely  palace.   The  planning  and  exécution  he  entrusted  to 
his  capitain  oi  ari.iilery  end  eneineer  Keuïïiann,  who  had  taken 
part  in  tne  campaign  of  Prince  Eugène  in  Bunéary,  who  at  this 
opportunity  became  acQuainteo  with  the  Vienna  buildings,  and 
who  was  known  es  a  spirited  leader  and  a  highly  gifted  archi- 
tect.  Already  in  the  following  year  (May  28,  1720)  the  corn- 
er stone  was  laid  with  great  solemnity;  in  t744  the  rough  con- 
struction was  coir.pleted,  and  the  internai  décoration  about 
1775  (aside  from  the  chairibers  rearranged  in  1806-1820;  page 
279).   'îhe  plan  consists  of  a  main  building  54/. 9  ft.  long  w 
with  two  side  wings  projecting  in  U-shape  froai  this,  which  a 
are  iarouped  around  two  nearly  square  internai  courts  and  lea- 
ve  open  between  them  a  deep  court  of  honor,   The  wings  hâve 
façades  of  190.3  it.  and  a  depth  of  301,8  ft.   Éfrom  the  court 
of  honor  one  passes  into  a  spacious  vestibule,  behind  which 
lies  the  garden  hall  as  usual,   Neumann  had  planned  a  grand 
State  stairway  at  each  side  of  the  vestibule.   On  the  advice 
of  the  Paris  architect  Boifrand  (page  78),  before  whom  he  la- 
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laid  fais  designs  i'or  tfie  palece  et  the  désire  of  his  eaiployer 
ifl  tiie  year  1733  (fie  iiad  likewise  shown  thein  to  Robert  de  Got- 
te,  page  78),  only  trie  stairway  at  the  left  of  the  veetibale 
was  constructed  —  not  to  tbe  advantage  ôf  the  gênerai  design, 
fftis  stairway  is  built  free  in  three  very  wide  flights  and  t 
terminâtes  in  the  upper  hall,  wfiich  surrounds  the  stairway  w 
vitti   wide  passages,   It  is  covered  by  a  iow  mirror  vault,  on 
which  Tiepolo  executed  his  famous  paintings.   Sorm  the  stair- 
way hall  one  continues  on  the  axis  at  right  angles  to  a  court 
Jf^ioî   honor  to  the  adjoining  great  ''white  hall^  (hall  of  guards), 
froni  this  to  the  naain  hall  projecting  froai  the  façade.  (Pig. 
161).  On  the  right  and  left  of  this  and  along  the  garden  fr- 
ont is  arrangea  the  séries  of  great  rooœs  for  the  court.  Tbe 
différent  rooms  are  carefully  gradua ted  in  regard  to  tasteful 
changes  in  dimensions  and  heights.   In  the  extrême  angle  ©f 
the  right  wing  lies  the  6ourt  church  with  the  main  entrance 
on  the  front,   îèe-^ façades  on  the  long  garden  iront  and  the 
outer  sides  of  the  wings,  Neumann  subdivided  by  àiddle  pavil- 
lons and  projections  at  the  angles;  the  fronts  of  the  wings 
and  the  side  façades  of  tbe  court  of  honor  (6?ig.  162)  hâve  o 
only  projections  at  the  anéles,  which  stand  in  well  weighed 
proportions  to  the  middle  projection,  that  strongly  accents 
tne  axis  of  the  recessed  main  building,   After  Friedrich  Ca- 
ri von  Schônborn,  who  had  previously  been  in  the  Austrian  ser- 
vice as  impérial  vice  chancellor,  had  ascended  the  bishop's 
throne  and  had  entered  into  the  inheritance  from  his  brotber 
tloh.  Phil.  Pranz  (in  the  year  1729),  fce  caused  the  examinati- 
on  of  the  Wfirzburg  building  plans  by  tne  Vienna  architect  Lu- 
cas von  Hildebrandt  (page  156),  then  highly  esteemeo,  A   comp- 
arison  of  the  plans  sent  to  Vienna  by  Neumann  in  1730  with 
the  plan  prepared  by  Hildebrandt  in  1731  for  the  principal  s 
story  shows  that  Bildebrandt  arrangea  on  the  outer  sides  of 
each  wing  faôades  a  middle  ovalihall  and  also  two  Windows  be- 
side  it  in  a  middle  pavillon  projecting  in  epproximately  a  h 
half  ellipse,  while  Neumann  had  provided  rectangular  pro.iect- 
(^jions;  Hildebrandt  furtner  desired  to  bave  a  long  gallery  in 
the  right  corner  of  the  garden  façade,  but  which  was  never 
executed,  as  well  as  some  unimportant  changes  in  the  distrib- 
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aistribution  of  the   rooms,  without  o'ther  important  deviatioss 
from  Neumann^s  plan.  To  Hildebrandt 's  influence  are  thus  sob- 
stantialiy  to  be  referred  tbe  round  projections  on  the  trans- 
verse axis,  advantageous  for  tbe  gênerai  appearance.  Tbe   él- 
évation consiste  of  a  biéb  ground  story,  tbe  principal  story 
and  two  œezzanine  stories,  one  of  wbicfi  lies  above  the  ground 
stor:?  and  tbe  otber  above  tbe  principal  story.  Tbe  arcbitect- 
oral  System  on  tbe  main  façades  toward  tbe  court  of  honor  and 
on  tbe  middle  pavillon  of  the  garden  façade  corresponds  to  t 
the  importance  of  tbe  rooms  lying  bebind  tbis,  is  composed  of 
Tuscan  and  Composite  tbree  ouarter  coiuinns,  whicb  comprises 
one  and  a  balf  stories,  but  elsewhere  by  tbe  correspond ing 
arrangements  of  pilssters.  (l?ig.  168);  on  the  garden  front  t 
thèse  are  limited  to  the  angle  orojections,  (É?ig.  126).  The 
entire  external  architecture  exhibits  a  very  dignified  and  no- 
ble treatment.  fhe  interior  contains  tbe  most  splendid  and 
costly  apartments,  in  whicb  ail  changes  of  style  may  be  found, 
from  tbe  developed  Barocco  to  the  Classicism  of  tbe  19  tb  cen- 
tury.  (Pigs.  113,  163,  lô4).  * 

♦  Ijikewiee    in   purely    teehnicdl    respects    thi  aibuilàing    is   h 
highly    interesting,      The  mirror   vaults  over    the  greaî   halls 
and   salons —  the   vault  ctnef    the  stairway   hdll    has    the  enormo- 
U8   span   of  62. S   %  lOS  .0   ft.    —  are  e-onstructed   of  perous   plas- 
ter  caste  5,51    ins.    thteh  with   a  eareful    strengthening   by  ri- 
bs  east    in    the   same  matériel,    spaced   about  4,92  ft,    on  centr- 
es,  Hke   the   ridge,    hip   and  Jack  rafters  of  a   hip  roof,    with 
a   breadth  of  19 ,^   ins.    and   projecttng  7,9    to   11,8   ins,    above 
the   baek  of    the   vault,      The   sîde    thrust   of    the   vaiilt    is   almost 
entirely   neutral ized   by   an   excellent   statieal ly  executed   and 
very   simple   eystem   of    trusses  and   by    tron   rods    in    the   enclos- 
ing  walls,    indeed    in    the  direction    in  which    the    thrust    is  ex- 
erted.      Veumann    applied    te    the   roof   beams   a  coating   of   plast- 
er  1,58    ins.    thick,    to  which    it   is  chiefly   due,     that    the  gré- 
ât fire   of    the   year  1696    in    the   roof  framewor k  coula  no t   ext- 
end   downwarà. 

ior  tbe  prince' bishop  Cari  Priedricb  von  Schônborn,  Neumann 
also  builx  the  important  summer  palace  of  Werneck  (Pig.  Iô5), 
wDose  formerly  splendid  internai  décoration  was  entirely  cha- 
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Ghaiigeô   in  1S01t1814  by  the  grand  duke  Perdinand.   How  highly 
NeuiEann  wes  esteemed  in  fais  tiwe  may  be  judged  from  tfae  nume- 
rous  CGiiiinissions,  which  ceine  to  him  from  other  reigning  secu- 
lar  and  ecclesiastical  princes.   We  bave  already  mentioned 
ûis  activiti'^  et  tne  château  oi  Bruchsal  (page  171).  ior  the 
palace  et  Carlsruhe  he  prepared  plans  and  also  for  the  palace 
at  Stuttgart,  which,  ii  they  had  been  erected ,  would  bave  far 
exceeded  in  area  (lengtn  over  656.8  i't.,  breadth  nearly  as  il 
Djucn),  the  palace  at  Wlîrzburg.  *  Also  fais  plans  for  a  palace 
in  Schuetzingen  and  for  a  new  impérial  palace  in  Vxenna  were 
never  executed. 

*  The   exécution  of  Heumann* s   plan  for    the   palace   in  Stuttg- 
art would   haoe  cost  more    thari   two  million  gulden   (florins)  . 
But    tke  meaa»  a^iailable  for    the   building  could  not   hâve   exced- 
ed   600,  ÇOOO gulden,    Therefore    the   realization   ef    the  grand   pro- 
Ject  GGuld  not   be  considered, 

Scarcely  inierior  in  artistic  importance  to  the  secular  Wo- 
rks of  Meuiïiann  are  his  monastery  and  cfaurch  buildings.   In  fe- 
brach  and  Banz  the  monastery  buildings  commenced  by  Dientzen- 
hofer  (page  179)  were  enlarged  and  eoiiQpleted  by  î^euraann,  as 
well  as  in  Scnôntai.   In  Oberzell  the  master  began  in  1744  t 
the  Qionastery  builoing,  distinguished  by  its  dignified  and 
rich  treatment,  and  completed  by  his  son  Ignaz  in  1760  with 
a  very  beautiful  stairway  in  two  flights.  (F'ie,  166).  Of  his 
numerous  chorch  buildings  we  mention  only  the  Pilgramage  chu- 
rch  on  the  S.  Nicholesberg  near  WSrzburg,  called  the  Ohapel 
(Kappele),  a  central  building  with  circular  domed  interior, 
wbich  is  enlarged  by  three  great  elliptical  apses  and  a  vest- 
ibule on  the  fourth  side.  Of  the  two  slejider  façade  towers 
and  the  little  addition  to  the  tower  like  a  lantern  over  the 
central  point,  we  hâve  already  given  the  upper  portion.  (Fié. 
112).   In  the  Pilgriinage  church  at  Vierzehnheiligen  (1743- 
1772)  and  the  Abbey  churcfj  at  Neresheim  (1745-1792),  Neumann 
accomplished  extremely  important  things  in  boldness  and  free- 
doiri  in  comparison  to  the  previous  mode  of  treatjing  the  inter- 
ior. At  the  church  at  Vierzehnheiligen  the  ground  plan  (ffig. 
167)  is  indeed  exteefially  enclosed  by  straight  lines,  like  a 
cross-shaped  basilica;  in  the  interior  it  is  composed  oi  three 
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ellipses  arraiaged  beyond  each  other  lengthwise,  of  which  the 
middle  end  larger  one  is  surroueded  by  four  massive  piers  wi- 
tii  side  rooms  like  side  aisles  and  two  circular  roonis  arrané- 
ed  between  the  two  front  ellepses  instead  of  transept  erms, 
TD  Neresheiin  the  churcn  forms  an  undivided  long  building  with 
a  great  elliptical  middle  room,  ad.joining  wtich  at  each  side 
are  small  ellipses  as  transepts  and  two  large  transverse  ell- 
ipses. (Pig.  168).  ^.11  ground  lines  of  the  interior  are  cur- 
ves.  Thereby  is  produced  a  grandiose  animated  architecture, 
which  af foras  an  apundance  of  charming  perspective  views.  (F 
Sffig.  169).  Althoug.h  the  ric.hness  of  the  décoration  planned 
by  Neumann  was  never  executed,  the  impression  of  the  interior 
of  the  chureh  is  indescribably  grand.  Since  the  days  of  Chr- 
istopher  Wren  (page  204),  no  architect  of  the  West  bas  domin- 
ated  the  internai  treatment  in  regard  to  suitability,  magnit- 
ude, proportion  and  construction  in  the  same  measure  as  the 
Branconian  master;  but  in  art  iaiigination,  the  treatment  of 
fcrms  and  in  the  absolute  independence  of  the  traditional  1 
/^^o  laws  of  harmony,  ne  has  far  excelled  the  great  Briton.   Neuni- 
mann  geve  its  stamp  to  the  entire  Bococo  art  of  iranconia,  a 
and  even  in  the  Bnine  provinces,  be  exerted  a- deep  influence 
by  his  extensive  works  for  the  elector's  court  at  Cologne. 

In  the  smaller  states  of  Saxony  and  of  Tcuringia  adjoining 
the  Franconian  Morth,  fche  princiDâl  activity  of  the  period 
still  falls  in  the  17  th  century.  In  Gotha  Andréas  Rudolf i 
built  for  duke  E^rnest  the  Pious  in  1643-1654  his  château  of 
Priedenstein,  an  iœposing  and  massive  building  of  almost  a 
fortress  character.  Three  wings  enclose  a  rectangular  court 
282.2  X  213.3  ft.,  whose  front  is  ciosed  by  a  wall  with  a  ga- 
teway.  Wide  towers  flank  the  angles.  îhe  court  receives  an 
aniffifcted  appearance  by  the  arcades  on  massive  piers  extending 
around  it.  The  Weimar  Moritz  Richter  erected  after  1661  the 
palace  as  a  U-shaped  plan  in  earnest  and  heavy  détail  foriBS, 
alffiost  iree  from  ail  ornement.  (The  existing  subdivision  dat- 
es froffi  a  rebuilding  and  enlargement  executed  after  the  fire 
of  1774.  Of  the  château  at  Bisenberg  built  aîter  1677  only 
the  ij^etestant  chapel  is  noteworthy,  a  hall  chureh  with  a  sé- 
ries of  aorinthian  cclumns,  which  support  galleries  rising  in 
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tiiree  stories.   Tbe  great  church  at  Weissenfels  (1664-1690) 
has  a   character  similar  to  that  of  tiie  chateaus  of  Weianer  and 
Qotba.   The  chapel  was  desigoed  by  Sturm  as  a  model  (page  136u, 
Like  that  at  Gotha,  it  is  a  simple  hall  church  with  galleries 
and  without  a  spécial  altar  spôce.  On  thèse  buildings  appea- 
rs  externally  the  changed  architectural  tendency  almost  whol- 
ly  in  the  omission  of  the  pediment  so  characteBistic  of  the 
German  Renaissance.  Yet  in  the  interior  the  Barocco  charact- 
er is  shown  in  the  mostly  still  immature  stucco  décoration, 
frequently  recalling  the  gristle  style,  which  in  the  low  and 
narrow  interiors  shows  quite  ©ppressively.  In  the  18  th  cen- 
tury  in  this  architectural  province  scarcely  any  but  small  v 
villa-like  chateaus  originated,  among  which  are  the  ducad  hun- 
ting  château  of  Belvédère  near  Weimar  (1724-1732),  that  only 
shows  on  the  exterior  a  richer  treatment  (Pig.  170)  and  in  t 
the  interior  a  simple  Rococo,  and  in  9otba  the  château  of  Fr- 
iedrichstal  (1711)  ail  in  the  simplest  treatment.   They  hâve 
a  chiefly  Prench  character. 

In  fiesse  ai  ter  tne  end  of  the  lô  th  century  iffioiiérant  Hugu- 
enots in  great  number  found  willing  acceptance  and  extendeo 
îîidelyj  they  also  socn  or^tamed  a  strong  influence  over  the 
cour-&  and  tne  entire  spiritual  and  art  life.   îhe  plan  of  the 
palace  in  Darmstaat  designed  oy  their  arcnitect  Jeremias  de 
la  Posse  was  calculated  for  very  great  dimensions,  but  only 
a  portion  was  exécutée  (1716-1727),  indeed  in  very  reserved 
but  reiined  and  graceful  architectural  forms.   In  Hanau  the 
Huguenots  laid  out  the  new  city  (Neustadt)  on  an  entirely  ré- 
guler plan,   Prankfort-a-^î.  received  in  the  palace  of  Thurn 
and  Taxis,  built  in  1732-1741,  now  belongin^  to  the  General 
Po3t  Office,  an  imposiné  Barocco  structure,  that  was  designed 
by  Robert  de  Cotte  (page  75)  and  erected  by  an  Itaiian,  Dell' 
Opéra,  in  the  form  of  plan  and  the  architecture  of  an  import- 
ant taris  mansion  of  that  time.   At  Uentz   the  Dalburg  Hof  (1 
(1715-1718),  now  the  palace  of  Justice,  is  a  separate  appear- 
ance  among  the  architectural  monuments  of  Rbenish  Barocco  ar- 
chitecture, îhe  very  luxuriant  forms  recall  the  Fraeue  art 
of  the  Dientzenhof ers.  Par  more  moderate  in  the  architectur- 
al treatment,  even  if  also  otherwise  rich  in  décoration  is 
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tbe  palace  of  tbe  ^erman  6rder,  non  palace  of  the  grefid  dake, 
eoilt  by  tbe  original  creator  of  the  plan  of  tbe  château  of 
Bruchsal,  A.  Pr.  von  Ritter  zxn   GrSnstein  in  1720-1727.  Gn  it 
only  the  middle  projection  toward  the  court  rises  to  greater 
ifiagnificence.   The  arsenal  (1738-1740)  built  by  Général  Wels- 
ch,  a  master  inclined  toward  Prench  Olassicism,  bas  a  taste- 
less  but  intelligent  reserve.   On  the  charmingly  located  châ- 
teau of  Biebrich  on  the  Rhine  (begun  1704)  is  expressed  in  v 
,^very  restricted  proportions,  in  the  cold  and  dignified  archi- 
tecture and  the  rare  ornamental  work,  alœost  entirely  consis- 
ting  of  garlands  in  the  sunken  panels  over  the  Windows,  the 
Huguenot-Dutch  school.  (Pig.  128).   The  circular  middle  buil- 
ding contains  a  domed  hall  with  a  portico  and  a  coffered  vau- 
It,   In  Trêves  the  elector  ffranz  George  von  SchSnborn  took  i 
into  his  service  the  Franconian  master  Neumann  (page  180). 
His  scùool  is  recoginzabie  on  the  palace,  now  used  as  barrac- 
ks.   The  palace  of  Kesselstadt  (1742)  built  by  Joh.  Val.  Tho- 
mann  frorn  Uentz   exhibits  a  certain  strain  oi  the  Vienna  Baro- 
cco  style. 

At  tfie  court  of  the  elector  at  Cologne  was  eaployed  Joh.  C 
Conrad  Schlaun,  trained  in  tbe  spirit  ©f  Neumann.   fie  design- 
ed  the  château  of  Brfihl  located  near  ëonn  (after  1725), as  a 
U-shaped  plan  with  a  rather  narrow  court,  and  heô   charge  of 
the  building  until  tfae  year  1728;  from  then  it  was  in  the  ha^ 
nds  of  Michel  Leveille.   After  1740  Neumann  had  (page  186) 
the  dominant  part  in  the  building.   The  château  is  fasious  for 
the  imposing  vestibule,  the  magnificent  stairway  (^ig.  171), 
in  which  the  doubled  flight  rises  on  coupled  Composite  colum- 
ns,  and  for  the  festal  hall  arranged  beside  both  and  picture- 
squely  treated  with  aisles.  A  charming  création  is  further 
the  château  of  ôenrath  near  Cologne,  built  in  1756-1760  for 
the  elector  Cari  Théodore  of  tne  Palatinate  by  bis  court  ar- 
chitectural direct-or  Pigage  (page  172).   The  well  conceived 
ground  plan,  consisting  of  a  domed  hall  lying  on  the  axis  wi- 
th adjacent  apartments  and  the  entire  architectural  treatment, 
tbat  exhibits  a  simple  dignity  on  tbe  exterior  of  the  one  st- 
ory  structure,  but  in  the  interior  already  introduces  tbe  tr- 
ansition to  Classicism,  menifests  the jf)e()etration  of  the  art 
spirit  prevailing  in  France  at  tbat  time. 
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/ .]     NORTH  GgRMANY  in  its  western  architectural  régions  is  cbief- 
ly  under  tiie  influence  oi  Rûenish  art.  In  Westphalie  tne  pre- 
viously  mentioned  Scblaun  was  the  architect  œost  esteeœed.  On 
tne  palace  of  ferbdrostenhoi  at  Mfinster  erected  for  tne  counts 
of  Droste-Vischering  after  1757,  tiîe  master  had  the  problem 
of  erectiné  at  the  crossing  of  narrow  streets  a  stately  pala- 
ce. Schlaun  piaced  the  principal  axis  on  the  line  bisecting 
the  angle  formed  by  the  two  streets,  tfien  set  the  facad  so  f 
far  back,  that  a  nearly  ouadrant-shaped  court  was  left  free, 
which  ne  enclosed  by  a  grille  with  a  splendid  gateway  at  the 
extreine  angle,  ffrom  this  opened  to  the  viaitor  an  astonish- 
ingly  picturesque  view  of  the  façade  built  on  the  oàrved  gr- 
ound  line  in  two  and  a  half  stories,  on  which  is  charmingly 
arranged  the  pavillon  at  the  middle  «itii'the  projection  froni 
it,  ïhe  château  at  Mtinster  first  erected  for  the  prince  bis- 
hop  f riedrich  of  Cologne  after  the  plans  of  Scllaun  is  a  U- 
shaped  plan  with  broad  court  of  honor,  narrow  wing  and  a  oDid- 
dle  pavillon  on  the  principal  Duilding,  from  which  is  a  rich 
projection  with  a  pediment.  (B'ig.  172).   There  as  on  the  Erb- 
drostenhof,  the  wail  surfaces  of  the  recessed  portions  are 
built  of  the  native  reo  brickwork,  whereby  an  earnest  and  un- 
quiet  impression  is  produced,  unusual  in  the  other  Barocco 
chat eau s. 

Cassel  became  a  fioïtrishing  haven  of  the  Huéuenots  and  of 
their  artistic  endeavors,  ss  beinfe  the  capital  of  tne  landgr- 
aves of  the  electorate  of  Hesse,  favoring  the  reformation, 

'9  ^Id  the  domain  of  architecture  the  meinbers  of  the  artistjc  f aœ- 
ily  01  Du  Ry  (Dury)  were  its  chief  représentatives.  Their  ac- 
tivity  in  Gassel  was  introduced  by  Paul  Du  Ry,  born  in  Paris, 
who  with  Marot  and  the  fortification  architect  van  Coehorn 
(page  172)  was  in  the  service  of  tne  stadtholder  Williain  of 
Orange,  then  in  tne  year  1684  oDtaining  an  appointment  as  cap- 
tain  of  engineers  frons  the  landgrave  Charles  II  in  Hesse  Cas- 
sel.  In  the  year  1688  he  began  to  lay  out  for  his  countryroen 
the  suburb  of  Oberneustadt  (upper  new  city).   It  received  the 
stamp  peculiar  to  the  Buguenot  cities,  which  we  hâve  already 
considered  (page  111).  In  the  centre  of  this  part  of  the  ci- 
ty he  built  in  1698-1706  the  Prench  church  on  an  elongated  r 
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rectangle  with  a  iiipped  doŒe  ic  an  extreaiely  simple  style  of 
arcftiteeture,  only  cbaracterized  by  a  finely  ^coéiied  pilast- 
er  order.  The  château  of  Orangerie  built  in  1701-1711  in  the 
Au  fias  a  strong  Italian  tendency,  produced  by  an  Italien  jour- 
ney  of  the  landgrave  6arl;  but  in  the  plan  and  architectural 

-'Z  treatffient  the  S'rench-Buguenot  feeling  in  form  predominated. 
one  would  not  err  in  ascribing  this  architectural  work  to  Pa-^ 
ul  Du  Ry  (died  1787),  who  approxifloates  to  the  German  art  and 
with  the  lËrace  of  the  French  style  of  architecture  softens  a 
and  clarifies  tne  oppressive  forms  of  tne  Serman  Rococo,   His 
château  of  Wilhelmstai  built  near  Gassel  (after  1753)  was  dic- 
tated  by  french  art  taste  in  the  ground  plan,  entirely  calcu- 
lated  for  suitability,  and  ic  the  external  architecture  incl- 
ining  to  classicism,  but  the  interior  was  decorated  in  a  ref- 
ined  manner,  more  graceful  and  dignified  than  the  heavy  and 
poŒpous  Rococo.  (i*ig,  173). 

In  gmunswick  the  Serman  architect  Pleischer  erected  château 
Richffiond  (about  1760),  that  exhibits  a  peculiar  plan,  entire- 
ly characteristic  of  the  routine  solution  of  the  ground  plan 
in  the  Rococo  period ,   'Tne  buildiné  bas  a  square  éround  area 
with  xne  principal  axes  arrangea  on  the  diagonale.   At  its  an- 
gles is  built  a  cro^iecting  rotunda  exxendiné  the  entire  fieig- 
nt  of  the  structure  (  1  1/2  stories),  the  front  of  wûich  con- 
tains  tne  vestibule,  the  rear  having  the  f estai  hall.   Tne  o 
other  rooffls  are  very  skilful^y  grouped  around  thèse  principal 
apartments.  The  external  and  internai  architecture  is  restr- 
icted  within  the  bounds  of  the  classistic  conception  prevail- 
ing  in  France  at  that  tiaie. 

Hajûburg  received  in  tne  cnurcn  of  S.  Michael  erected  in 
1751-1762  one  of  the  principal  churcbes  of  German  Protestant- 

/^isffi,   It  was  built  by  Ernst  George  Sonnin  (1709-17S4)  frorri  B 
Brandenburg  witn  the  aid  of  Joh,  Léonard  Prey,  who  was  engaé- 
ed  in  Dresden  under  Bâhr  in  the  érection  of  the  B'rauen  church 
there.   The  retaining  of  the  foundations  of  the  nave  cnurch, 
Duilt  in  1Ô49-1651  and  burned  in  1750,  led  to  the  insertion 
of  a  transverte -eisle,  so  that  a  Sreek  cross  originated  with 
a  polygonal  choir  (retained  from  the  old  church)  and  a  tower 
433.2  ft.  high  over  the  main  entrance(burned  in  1906).   Tne 
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very  inposing  effect  of  tiie  interior  is  even  iucreased  by  the 

décoration  recallyng  the  ffrauen  church  at  Bresden,  but  icfin- 
itely  richer  in  3,  Michael's  chupch. 

In  Berlin  Joft.  George  Membardt  (died  1687),  calied  froin  Hol- 
land  about  1650  to  become  tbe  elector's  arcbiteèt,  led  in  the 
great  architectural  activity  at  the  el«ctoral  court,  fûe  ci- 
ty  plan  designed  by  him  with  wide  foresiéht  of  the  architect- 
ural development  oï   the  still  sŒall  capital  of  that  time,  to 
wùicf)  the  broad  street  of  Onter  den  Linden  and  the  Priedrich- 
stadt  owe  their  présent  form,  is  the  highest  undertaking  of 
the  tiaae  in  the  laying  out  of  a  city,  Memhardt  also  at  the 
coffiHiand  of  the  elector  planned  the  château  of  Oranienburg,  w 
whose  iniddle  building  coniposed  of  three  stories  was  alone  sub- 
divided  by  a  Borinthian  pilaster  order  comprising  the  two  up~ 
per  stories  and  wide  angle  projections  with  aloiost  entire  re~ 
jectioD  of  ornaiTiental  trestment.  Prom  1690  onward  Joh.  Arn- 
old Nering  (died  1695),  probably  from  Holland  and  likewise 
trained  in  the  Butch  sensé,  continued  the  building  furtber; 
Q.Vhe  en|arged  it  and  completed  the  internai  architecture,  ht 
the  sarae  time  Serine  was  engaged  on  the  électoral  palace  at 
Berlin  (volume  2,  page  316)  with  Mich.  Watfeh,  Smids  (born 
1626  at  Rotterdam,  died  1692),  who  had  previously  been  emplo- 
yed  with  Memhardt  in  Berlin,  He  erected  there  with  Smids  the 
arched  structure  extending  along  the  Spree  as  the  termination 
of  the  third  court  in  a  noble,  even  if  tasteless  and  entirely 
plain  style  of  architecture,  which  is  limited  to  arches  in  t 
the  ground  story  constructed  of  ashlars  and  to  simple  window 
encloBures  with  caps  in  the  upper  story.  Nering  also  began 
about  1695  the  arsenal,  important  in  the  history  of  art,  but 
he  could  not  hâve  been  engaged  on  this  more  than  a  few  nionths. 
'Tne  ground  plan  forms  a  square  of  295.3  ft.  on  a  side  with 
four  wings  sround  a  court  128.0  ft.  wide.   The  design  is  asc- 
ribed  (by  Gurlitt)  to  the  director  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  à 
Art,  François  Blondel  (page  95).  The  severe  design,  the  fine- 
ly  treated  and  truly  Frencn  handling  of  the  profiles,  the  dig- 
nified  reserve,  the  lack  of  ornamental  show  (S'ig.  174)  permi- 
ts  the  prédominance  of  the  Prench  art  spirit.  (See  the  part 
taken  by  Bout  on  page  195).  By  Nering  was  the  design  for  the 
Parish  church  at  Berlin,  built  in  1695-1703.   He  chose  for  it 
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the  central  plan  in  cross  forai,  wben  to  the  sauare  principal 
rooiB,  59,1  ft.  in  tfte  cleer,  De  adôeo  tour  semicircular  apses.* 
Tne  érection  was  placed  in  tne  hands  of  tbe  native  master,  U 
Martin  Srfinbere  (1655-1707),  anâ  after  the  rejection  of  the 
dOBie,  tbe  very  beautiful  tower  over  tbe  entrance  was  erected 
by  Pbilip  Gerlach  (1679-1748).  In  the  traceries  in  tbe  wind- 
0V8S  and  tbe  buttresses  of  tne  apses  is  expressed  a   late  imit- 
ation of  tbe  Gotnic, 

*  a/ith   r'egard    to    this   ôuilaing,    Sturm  had   rejeoted    the  oro- 
as   plan   08   unsuitable  fer'    the  Protestant   churoh, 
//y  A  splendid  advance  was  made  by  Berlin  at?t  at  tbe  time  wben 
tbe  bigbly  gifted  Andréas  ScblSter  (born  1664  et  namburé;  di- 
eu 1714  at  S.  Petersburé)  was  called  to  Berlin  (1694)»  Se  b 
nad  first  worked  in  Danzig,  tben  at  tbe  court  of  tbe  Folish 
kin^  Sobieski  in  Warsaw,  wbere  palace  Wilanow  indicates  nis 
assistance  (oa&e  227).   In  Berlin  Schlflter  was  first  engagea 
as  a  sculpter  on  tbe  Royal  palace,  and  iikewise  on  tbe  arsen- 
al, wûose  supervision  was  taken  by  Martin  GrflnDerg  after  Ner- 
ing's  deatb.  On  it  be  created  tbe  famous  iriesks  of  dyin^  war- 
riors  etc.  above  tne  eround  story  Windows  of  the  court,  Prom 
1698  to  170Ô  ne  was  tbe  leadinfe  arcbitect  of  tne  rebuildin^  . 
and  extension  of  tbe  Royal  oalace.  Ke  designed  a  grandly  ar- 
ranged  plan,  but  wnicb  was  only  pertly  executed.  By  bim  were 
tbe  three  winés  on  tbe  southeast,  southwest  and  nortbwest  en- 
closing  tbe  inner  (lEiddle)  court  of  the  palace.  Tbe  architec- 
tural forins  are  developed  from  tbose  of  tbe  Roman  bigb  Baroc- 
co,  (F'ig,  175),  Tbeir  treatment  exbibits  a  certainty  and  we- 
igbt,  sucb  as  appeare  nowbere  else  in  Sermany  et  this  time. 
Schltlter's  gifts  sunstantially  sbow  tbeD3selves  in  tne  interi- 
or  décoration.   The  stairway  in  tbe  southeast  winé  is  a  splen- 
did work  of  ffionumental  interior  architecture  executed  with  g 
ereat  architectural  expédients  and  rich  sclupture.   The  apart- 
ments  ad,ioining  this  (tbe  so-called  state  apartments) ,  in  the 
ricfiness  of  invention,  tbe  picturesque  eround  tendency  and 
treatment  of  tne  forms  of  the  stucco  décoration  bave  mucb  si- 
milarity  to  tbose  of  Ëffner  in  tbe  château  at  Schleissûeim. 
Scblîiter  desired  to  erect  an  architectural  cjasteroiece  in  the 
Ejustgarten  Place,  the  so-callea  Mint  tower,  After  this  had 
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been  carried  to  a  considérable  beight,  it  had  to  be  torn  dowc 
in  1706  OD  eccount  of  structural  defects.   Thereby  SchlQter 
lell  into  disiavor.  He  was  indeed  further  effloloyed  as  sculp- 
ter, but  in  1713  obeyed  tbe  call  of  Peter  tne  Great  to  S.  Pe~ 
tersburg,  wtiere  ne  sood  died  in  tne  followine  year,  Schlfiter 
was  a  powerful,  iDdependent  end  individuel  artist  nature  and 
one  of  tbe  more  important  masters  of  ttie  ëernian  Barocco.  His 
strengtb  indeed  lay  less  in  arccitecture  than  in  créations  in 
sculpture.  Thèse  ensure  to  niin  —  tce  monument  of  tûe  Great 
ilector  in  Berlin  is  tne  most  prominent  work  of  sculpture  of 
German  Barocco  art  —  a  place  of  honor  in  the  hietory  of  art. 
âfter  Scblôter's  dismissal,  Jon.^xied.  von  Ëosander,  call- 
ed  Gôtne  (born  1670  at  Riga,  died  1729  at  Dresden)  was  appoin- 
ted  director  of  tne  érection  of  tne  palace.   He  retainea  tbis 
office  from  1707  to  1713.   g-osander  was  a  chief  opponent  of 
tne  severe  académie  classicism.  He  therefore  stood  in  stroné 
opposition  to  SchlSter,  in  wnicn  Sturm  seconaed  him  (paée  137); 
he   first  by  ttee  influence  of  his  adviser  won  to  bis  ideas  the 
Queen  Sophie  Gnarlotte,  inclined  to  a  scientific  conception 
of  art,  and  tben  lixewise  tce  kine  Friedrich  I.  At  the  comm- 
and  of  the  oueen  he  carried  furtber  after  1701  her  suDîmer  rés- 
idence, the  royal  cnateau  at  Chailottenburé,  which  Neriné  had 
be^un  m  1ÔG5.   Be  there  apnears  to  hâve  Puiit  the  two  wines, 
that  enclose  tne  court  of  honor  measurine  249.4  ft.  square, 
and  likewise  the  very  impressive  domed  tower  150.9  it.  hiéh. 
(i'ig.  17ô).  In  the  internai  décoration  of  the  château  chapel 
and  of  the  porceiam  chamoer,  he  proved  himself  a  skilful  and 
refined  decorator.  At  the  palace  in  Berlin,  in  order  to  obt- 
ain  the  "great  internai  perspective"  desired  by  the  king,  he 
extended  the  two  façades  toward  the  Palace  Place  and  the  Lust- 
garten  Place.  Witb  regaro  to  the  elready  existing  oarts  of 
the  building,  Schlflter's  façade  system  was  retained  and  only 
the  northwest  projection  and  tbe  western  façade  were  executed 
according  to  Ëosander -s  designs.  But  even  if  the  west  portai, 
imitated  from  the  Arch  of  Septimus  Severus  in  Pome  (volume  1, 
page  138),  has  a   great  effect,  tneir  architecture  no  longer 
stands  at  the  heignt  of  Scnlfiter-s  créations,  full  of  life  a 
and  charscter. 
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More  Personal,  aore  fuli  of  imagination  and  refioed  are  tfie 
Works  of  %he   likewise  clsssical  Jean  de  Bodt  (born  1670  as  z 
the  son  of  a  Mecklenburéher  in  Paris;  died  1745  at  DresdenJ 
page  177),  yet  designxng  in  tbe   sensé  of  the   ffrench-Dutcii  art 
tendency.   His  activity  in  Berlin  bejèan  in  tûe  year  1700.  H 
He  was  tùere  first  engagea  on  tbe  arsenal,  developed  its  faç- 
ades and  indeed  tbe  beautiful  Biiddle  structure  of  tbe  princi- 
pal façade  (Pie.  174),  in  an  entirely  independent  way.  Of  g 
great  influence  on  tbe  development  of  tbe  later  Berlin  arcbi- 
tecture  was  tbe  (cagniiicent  oortico-with  doi»ed  tower  (1701) 
erected  by  biic  for  tbe  palace  guard  and  to  enclose  tbe  open 
side  of  tbe  court  at  tbe  Ôity  palace  at  Potsdam,  wbose  grâce 
recalls  tbe  works  of  Prencb  art  of  Mansard. 

Onder  tbe  reign  of  ?'riedricb  Wilnelm  I  (1713-1740)  a  stop 
oocurrea  in  tbe  court  arcbitecture  of  Berlin,   fbe  unpretent- 
ious,  energetic  soldier  kinâ,  disinclmed  to  tbe  Frencb  natu- 
re, sougbt  to  restore  tbe  finances  ©f  tbe  young  state  by  wise 
/-r'^econoiriy  and  farseeing  political  measures,  tbat  bad  been  ruin- 
ed  by  tbe  abundant  activity  in  building  and  tbe  luxurious  co- 
urt of  his  predecessor.  Wben  he  closed  bis  eyes,  be  bad  bro- 
uéht  tbe  country  airain  to  a  flourisbine  prosperity.   His  son 
g'riedricb  II,  tbe  Great  (1740-1786),  zealously  took  up  again 
tbe  activity  in  art  begun  by  Friedrich  I.   He  found  in  George 
Wenceslaus  Kuobelsdorf  (1699-1753)  a  German  mas ter  of  rare  e 
éndowicents,  wbo  bad  prosecuted  zealous  studies  both  in  Italy 
and  in  France.  In  bim  was  combined  in  e  very  baooy  way  an  e 
expressed  classistic  tendency  with  e  refined  feeling  for  tbe 
décorative  charin  of  tbe  Bococo  style,   His  Rococo  is  freer  a 
and  more  iaiaginative  tban  tbe  Prench;  it  is  in  particular  cb- 
aracterized  by  a  luxuriante  and  ricb  naturalisa.  Tbe  structu- 
rai basis  almost  entirely  disappears  in  it.   In  an  extremely 
easy  manner  tbe  ornaments  extend  over  tne  walls  and  ceilings, 
tbe  band  being  only  guided  by  picturesouely  ornamentsl  consi- 
dérations.  In  tbe  treetment  of  tbe  façades  he  followed  tbe 
ground  principles  establisbed  by  Boffrand.   He  was  tbere  a 
classicist,  but  more  anisnated  and  Personal  tban  bis  Paris  con- 
temporaries  in  art.   In  Charlottenburg  Knobelsdorf  erected 
tbe  eastern  wine  of  tbe  Royal  palace,  wnich  in  tbe  upoer  sto- 
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story  contained  tce  "eoldec  éallery"  131.2  ft.  long  and  sonae 

living  rooms,  in  a  magniiicent  and  splendid  Rococo.  WTom 
1741-1743  be  boilt  at  Berlin  tbe  Opéra  House,  but  of  its  in- 
ternai arrangement  only  tbe  Apollo  hall  remains  in  its  origi- 
nal condition.   ïûe  façades  and  esoecielly  the  vestibule,  tr- 
eated  like  tbe  front  ©f  an  antique  temple  witb  six  Corintbian 
columns,  are  designed  in  a  tborougbly  Enelisb-Palladian  puri- 
ty.  In  PotsdaiD  Knobelsdorf  bad  charge  from  1745  to  1751  of 
tbe  rebuildiné  and  extension  of  tbe  Oity  palace,  to  whicb  be 
gave  an  t^eiexterior  a  severe  and  classistic  architecture,  b 
!  but  in  tbe  interior  again  a  sbowy  Bococo  ornamentation.  îbe 
y'rencn  cburcn  built  there  by  him  from  1751  to  1752  is  a  weak- 
er  imitation  of  tbe  Fantneon  in  Rome  on  an  elliptical  éround 
plan  aecording  to  scbeme  P  in  Pig.  121.  His  principal  work 
is  tbe  palace  of  Sanssouci  placed  in  tbe  royal  gardens  (1745- 
1747),  tbe  favorite  résidence  of  Friedrich  the  Great,  for  tbe 
plan  of  wbicb  tbe  king  bïEiself  inade  sketches.   Tbe  façade  is 
318. S  ft.  long,  one  story,  and  it  rises  above  three  steps, 
and  is  interrupted  at  tbe  iiddle  by  a  strongly  projectmg  el- 
liptical rotunda  witb  dôme,  tbat  contains  the  principal  nall. 
Tbe  séries  of  rooms  arrangea  at  each  side  each  terminâtes  in 
a  circular  hall.  On  the  éarden  façade  by  tbe  arrangement  of 
tbe  king,  who  may  nave  indeed  opposed  tbe  master,  always  tre- 
ating  the  exterior  classically,  instead  of  coluinns  or  pilast- 
ers  are  employed  animated  pairs  of  Barocco  hernies,  between 
tbeffi  being  high  round-arcbed  Windows.  (Pig.  177).  Tbey  prod- 
uce an  unusualiy  picturesque  and  imposing  effect.  On  tbe  en- 
trance  façade  on  tne  contrary  iuiiièe  semicircular  projectinè 
colonnades  with  coupled  Corinthian  colusins,  whose  motive  is 
continued  on  the  façade,  Knobelsdorf 's  art  appears  in  entire 
purity.  îhe  interior  exbioits  in  tbe  main  hall  a  grand  subd- 
ivision by  doubled  marble  Corinthian  coluains  projecting  froni 
tbe  wali  and  with  a  severely  profiled  cornice  with  consoles, 
otherwise  in  an  élégant  and  extremely  rich  naturalistic  Rocc- 
co  with  the  œaster's  niatured  indiviouality.   We  aiso  see  hère, 
how  in  the  last  ano  most  important  Berlin  représentative  ©f 
tbe  most  flourisbing  bococo,  the  new  classicisœ  counterbalan- 
ced  that.  After  bis  death  tbe  arcbitecture-iowing  king  bad 
a  design  prepared  (1755)  for  a  new  palace  of  Priedrichskron 
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near  Potsdam  by  Job.  (Bottfrieci  Btiring  (born  1723  la  Berlin) 

wltb  the   aBslstazice  of  tfae  arcbitect  Manger,  which  was  osly 
y;Y exécutée  in  1763-1766.  ëven  tfeere  the  king  aiade  his  influe- 
nce felt,  and  who  had  been  in  Bolland  in  tbe  year  1753.  Tbe 
arcflitectural  meiabers  were  constructed  of  sandstone,  but  the 
wall  surfaces  remained  in  brickwork  without  stucco.   In  tbe 
ground  plan  consisting  of  a  main  building  witb  projecting  wi- 
ngB,  the  great  stairway  is  wanting.  The  apartsients  are  deeo- 
rated  in  a  luxuriant  Rococo,  but  which  is  no  longer  characte- 
rized  by  the  refined  developœent  of  Knobelsdorf *s  ornamentat- 
ion.  The  façades  hâve  a  single  colossal  order  of  fluted  6or- 
inthian  pilasters,  comprising  the  two  and  a  half  stories,  and 
a  massive  main  cornice  witb  consoles  and  with  crowning  balus- 
trades and  sAatues.  (Pig.  178).  The  powerful  relief  décorat- 
ion of  the  German  Rococo  hère  again  animâtes  the  severe  Dutch= 
clâssistic  architecture.  But  it  appears  only  es  if  applied, 
alffiost  by  coiBpulsion,  like  an  addition  from  an  elready  depar- 
ted  tiffie. 

The  then  appearing  roaster  of  Berlin  architecture.  Cari  von 
Êontard,  had  already  entirely  renouneed  the  Rococo.   Therefo- 
re  we  shaii  lollow  his  works  in  the  next  Sbapter. 
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6.   Architecture  in  the  Period  of  the  Barocco  and 
Kococo  styles  in  ingland. 

I.   Historical  évolution  and  Style. 

In  England  tbe  high  Renaissance  had  prevailed  until  about 
1665.   The  advance  at  about  tnet  time  in  political  and  social 
conditions  also  lad  to  a  siniilar  one  in  tbe  art  life.   When 
Obarles  II  (1660-1685)  after  bis  exile  had  returned  to  the  E 
English  throne,  his  jolly  inclinations,  bis  love  of  show,  and 
his  endeavors  for  the  external  glorification  of  the  monarchy 
soon  appeared.   After  the  précèdent  of  Louis  XIV,  Invwhose 
country  be  had  lived  for  a  long  time,  he  desired  to  apoear  as 
a  Christian  monarcn,  and  ne  supported  and  favored  Catholicism, 
without  regard  to  the  fact,  that  England  was  almost  entirely 
Protestant,  But  also  like  the  sun  king,  he  wished  to  taste 
fully  the  cup  of  the  enjoyment  of  life.   The  Ënglish  court 
became  the  scène  of  the  most  unrestrained  èissoluteness  and 
passion.   $he  example  thus  given  was  not  only  followed  by  t 
the  nobility,  but  likewise  by  tne  people,  previously  subjuga- 
ted  by  the  war  and  by  the  hated  Puritanism.   The  leading  spi- 
rits,  wbo  had  been  oefore  engagea  in  the  contests  for  Doiiti- 
cs  and  religion,  tnen  turned  to  the  polite  arts,  to  the  scie- 
nces and  the  arts. 

'The  royal  court  was  inclined  to  the  Barocco  style  as  ofier— 
ing  a  splendèd  show.   But  the  nation  adhered  to  ite  traditio- 
ns with  the  firmness  inhérent  in  its  blood.   In  the  dissensi- 
ons between  the  Catbolic  court  and  the  Protestant  people  were 
opposed  two  parties,  which  determined  the  tendency  of  archit- 
ecture according  to  the  strength  of  their  influence.   The  res- 
pect for  the  crown  was  laost  greatly  redoced  by  the  love  of  p 
pleasure  and  of  extravagance  of  Charles  II.   The  national  pr- 
osperity  diminished.   With  king  William  III  of  6range  (1689- 
1708),  the  Stadtholder  of  the  Netherlands,  a  Protestant  œona- 
rch  came  to  the  throne.   Under  his  reign  the  country  took  a 
great  économie  advance,  that  had  a  stréng  development  of  ar- 
chitectural activity  as  a  resuit.  Men  brought  to  architect- 
are  a  lively  interest.   Even  the  court  cirole  and  the  nobili- 
ty oocupied  themselves  with  architecture  as  a  science  and  wi- 
th its  principles.   The  architects  enjoyed  a  highly  esteemed 
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position.  The  union  of  Scotland  with  Ëngland  as  the  kiBgdom 
of  Great  Britain  was  completed  under  queen  Anne  (1702-1714) 
yOO  and  produced  a  considérable  increase  in  the  power  of  the  cro- 
wn  and  of  the  circle  of  interests  of  the  nation.  The  increa- 
sed  spiFit  of  adventure  of  the  entire  people  was  expressed  in 
the  enhanced  activity  in  architecture.  This  was  also  much  f 
favored  by  the  queen.  But  the  suoceeding  monarchs  took  litt- 
le  part  in  it.  So  mucb  the  more  animated  was  the  interest, 
that  the  nobility  devoted  to  the  architectural  endeavors  and 
undertàkings. 

The  évolution  of  the  style  of  English  architecture  under  t 
the  given  conditions  must  be  carried  out  in  a  différent  way, 
than  that  of  the  contemporary  art  in  France  and  in  other  coun- 
tries  ruled  by  absolute  monarchs.  The  Snglish  state  was  not 
as  central ized  as  those.  London  unlike  Baris  and  Rome  did  n 
not  form  the  inéellectual  centre  of  the  nation.  Absolutism 
had  never  been  Bhle   to  strike  root  as  in  France.  The  English 
people  had  won  iteifreedom  &y  severe  internai  conflicts,  and 
understood  how  to  préserve  the  rights  of  individuals.  It  was 
to©  conservative  to  give  up  its  earlier  acquisitions.  Alread- 
y  during  the  precediné  epoch  had  it  adopted  tne  teacbinés  of 
Palladio  in  their  entire  extent.   To  the  art  philosopby  of  t 
the  gnglisbman  was  it  particulerly  near  to  strongly  emphasize 
one  requirement  of  the  great  Vicentine,  that  of  truth.  Like 
Palladio,  ne  saw  in  the  antique  that  art,  which  corresponded 
to  that  requirement  in  the  highest  sensé.   The  influential  p 
philosopher,  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  count  of  Shaftesbury  (di- 
ed  1713),  established  principles  tov   art  criticism,  in  which 
he  would  always  hâve  the  organism  considered  as  a  wbole,  and 
designated  the  internai  truth  and  naturalness  as  the  supreœe 
guide  for  every  form. 

In  architecture  this  conception  led  to  carefully  wei.^Led 
and  distinct  architectural  ideas,  to  unified  forms  with  a  st- 
rict subordination  of  the  masses  and  members  to  the  whole.  It 
was  the  Palladian  olassicisfD,  that  dominatôd  the  architectur- 
al créations  of  the  inglish  arohitects,  indeed  at  a  time,  wh- 
en  in  Germany,  3elgium,  Prance  and  îtaly  tne  Barocco  style  st- 
ill  eelebrated  its  orgies.  The  leading  master  waa  OhristoDh- 
er  Wren.  (1632-1723). 


.  "V- 
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But  %he   arcniteotupe  of  tiie  court  could  not  entirely  rejact 

the  Barocco.   ït  required  at  least  an  approximation  to  tbis, 

whicb  was  carriad  out  by  tfae  second  principal  master  and  oon- 

temporary  of  tiie  preceding,  John  Vanbrugb  (lt)66-1727) .   This 

approximation  was  indeed  scarcely  expressed  except  in  Ijhe  Ba- 

rocco  designs  for  interiors,  in  the  massiveness  and  tbe  incr- 

sased  labors  for  grand  effects,  by  tbeir  natura  Barocco.   In 

tbe  architectural  treatment  of  fornas  even  tbarain  tha  classi- 

ûism  also  maintained  supremacy. 

But  tûe  Ënglisb  were  not  opposed  to  classicism  witb  an  exc- 
lusive récognition  of  its  suprenaacy.   The  révolution  fouôht 
tùrough  by  tbam  had  as  a  resuit  tolerition  and  free  thougbt; 
as  in  tbe  religious,  so  likewise  in  other  intallecuual  and  a 
art  questions.  Men  desired  to  oreserve  indepandence  in  tne 
décisions,  on  wbat  tbey  found  good  and  aporopriate.  *  It  is 
),  Bo  accident  and  not  merely  an  artistic  occurrence,  tnat  about 
the  end  of  tne  13  tb  century,  raen  also  returned  to  tne  primi- 
tive national  art  style,  to  the  forms  of  the  oothic  middle  a- 
ges. 

*  In    the   art   of    ita   oitizena   was  deuelopei    at    the   begifintag 
of    the  18    ta  aeatufy    that  fpeely   Qonoeiuei   Queen   Anne   style 
(  1^02-1714) ,    oharao  te'fized    by    the   retarn    to   simptloity   and 
plainness,    with   whioh    the   latey   apohi  teo  tare   of    the  oitizena 
was   again  ôonneeted.      Besides    tha   style    tendenaies   of  Jones 
and    of  Wren,     thia   also   ado^ted    Belgian    and   Dutoh   apoki  teotu- 
fal    motiaes,    etnploylag    them    in   oornàination   with   àfiGk  oonatr*- 
LLQtion    in   a  certain   easily    inîet  l  igi'ole  aorreo  tness,      Ihe  go- 
od  solutions   Qf    the  ground   plan,     that   oharaoterize  Engliah 
arohi  tes  tare  for   oenturies,    came    to   estaàl i  ah   partioularly    in 
the   Queen  Anne   style   an    intell  igible   and   aharaoteristio   dome- 
atio    arohiteotare, 

Arter  tne  deaths  of  tne  two  entirely  créative  great  masters 
appeared  theorists,  who  under  tbe  influence  of  learned  studi- 
es  with  more  acute  perceptions  busied  theoiselves  with  archit- 
ectural expression  in  itself,  with  the  style  forms.  In  their 
eyes  the  theory  of  proportions  was  the  primary  requisite  for 
every  beautiful  effect;  something  prescribed,  frora  which  one 
could  not  diverge  without  a  âreat  in.jury  to  tne  appearance  of 
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tiie  art  work,   One  oi  tùe  theorists  (Jobn  Wood)  even  went  so 

far,  as  to  prove  the  théories  of  Villaloanda  (volume  2,  page 
239)  by  further  passages  from  the  Bible.   The  canon  establish- 
ed  by  Palladio  was  aéain  esteemed  as  the  alpha  and  o/sega  of 
ail  higher  art  wisdom.   But  men  no  longer  penetrated  deeply 
enough  into  the  spirit  of  the  great  masters  of  the  Italian  1 
late  Renaissance,  but  understood  their  teaohings  quite  super- 
ficially.  Sncn  an  art  strictly  aocording  to  rule,  as  the  &ng- 
lish  deduced  from  their  works,  must  soon  be  petrified  in  a  1 
lifeless  formalisai.  Qolin  Sampbell  published  the  "Vitruvius 
Britaanicus*'  (ijondon,  1715-1731),  so  important  for  Snglish  a 
architecture.  Numerous  other  publications  treated  the  art  as 
a  science.   On  many  of  them  Prench  art  had  an  undeniable  inf- 
luence. Qertain  trench  works  were  translated  into  Bnglish. 
Otherwise  men  chiefly  busied  themselves  with  the  drawiog  and 
reproduction  of  the  raost  important  créations  of  architecture, 
Likewise  tnose  of  the  earlier  native  art  of  Inlgo  Jones  again 
came  into  considération  and  importance  as  a  model,   The  stro- 
ng  interest  taken  by  the  public  in  the  floatiné  art  questions 
was  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  aronitecture.  The  minor 
arts,  that  fiourished  so  luxuriantly  at  that  time  in  France 
and  Germant,  there  stand  entirely  in  the  backéround. 

With  the  almosb  unexanapled  glorification  of  classicism  the 
return  to  mediaeval  forms  is  a  particularly  interesting  phen- 
omenon  of  Snglish  art  life.  But  it  was  unavèidable,  Shafte- 
sbury  already  in  his  widely  read  writings  had  estabiished  th- 
èses, which  in  the  following  period  of  national  culture  were 
regarded  as  authoritative.  Svery  unprejudiced  observation  of 
the  Sothic  monuments  standing  before  their  eyes  must  lead  to 
the  récognition,  that  also  tbîs  art  entirely  corresponds  to 
the  generally  estabiished  requirements  of  well  graduated  mag- 
X^Ânitudes,  of  siraplicity,  of  subordination  of  the  masses  and 
members  to  the  whole,  of  truth  and  naturalness,   It  only  req- 
uired  an  external  impulse  for  its  public  récognition,  and  th- 
is  came  from  Scotland,  there  the  romantic  sensé  lay  deeply  w 
within  the  soûls  of  the  oeople,  and  where  the  enthusiasm  for 
the  landscaipe  expressed  itself  in  tne  close  relations  of  art 
and  nature.   Already  in  Wren's  time  and  in  his  works  apoear 
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in  slight  be.^innings  of  rofflantic  tendenoy  beside  olassicism. 
This  found  in  a  Gharacterigtio  way  animated  approval  in  the 
broader  masses  of  the  Snélish  people,  then  among  the  leading 
«asters.   In  the  year  1742  was  oublished  the  first  work  on 
**Qothio  architecture",  that  gives  a  historical  description  of 
the  Gothic  style,  speaks  of  "Qothic  orders"  and  éives  models 
for  the  treataient  of  clustered  oiers,  for  tracery,  battlemen- 
ts,  finials  and  the  like.   It  also  ôives  that  kind  of  cap,  t 
that  is  fornaed  by  a  moulding  broken  around  the  window  lintel, 
eut  off  ât  each  side  with  a  short  horizontal  addition,  thias 
being  a  form,  which  iater  found  such  wide  extension  on  the  c 
continent  as  well. 

Romantic  tendencies  and  the  love  for  nature  also  led  in  En- 
gland  to  an  entirely  new  treatment  of  the  éarden  architecture. 
f^ore   closely  than  in  any  other  oountry  of  the  West,  the  rési- 
dence there  stands  in  direct  relations  to  nature.  The  Sngli- 
shman  had  froiiî  before  a  spécial  love  for  living  in  gardens  in- 
stead  of  walled  streets.  He  did  not  build  a  house  and  then 
add  a  garden  to  it,  as  ocourred  in  Italy  and  France,  but  he 
sought  in  the  ground  area  available  the  asost  favorable  site 
for  the  house  between  the  already  existing  meadows  and  the 
groups  of  trees.  The  landscape  was  thus  ^iven;  the  house  was 
added  to  it.  Witn  the  Renaissance  was  adopted  the  architect- 
ural design  of  the  garden,  and  in  the  17  th  century  the  ffren- 
^l   ch  garden  style  (page  83  *).  But  in  one  point  differ  the  gar- 
dens laid  out  in  Ëngland  irono  trench  œodels,  oarticularly  in 
that  men  took  into  considération  the  natural  forai  of  the  gro- 
und, far  naore  than  in  F'rance.   Men  included  hills,  great  clu- 
mps  of  trees  and  the  like  in  the  plan,  treated  the  great  all- 
sy  as  a  lower  surface,  arrangea  flower  beds  and  seoarate  div- 
isions, which  were  to  serve  as  botanical  or  as  useful  gardens. 
Spécial  attention  was  devoted,  that  from  definite  resting  pl- 
aces picturesque  views  should  be  afforded  over  important  Dor- 
tions  of  the  landscape.  Wen  also  sought  to  utilize  and  to  en- 
hance  the  beauties  afforded  by  nature.  îhey  also  soon  avoid- 
ed  tne  rectangular  subdivision.  îo  the  watercourses  were  le- 
ft  their  natural  undulating  windings,  and  following  thèse  wi- 
ndiné  curves  were  also  eiven  to  the  ôarden  walks.  Thus  grad- 
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éradually  until  aoout  the  midàle  oi  the  18  tb  century  in  Sng- 
land  was  devsloped  an  individual  style,  that  oi  tne  "inglisiî 
Rarden'',  independenti  irom  the  Prench  design  and  in  aany  resp- 
ects directly  opposed  to  it.   It  was  an  independent  resuit  of 
tùe  strongly  empftasized  rei?uireiient  of  truth  and  naiuralness, 
in  tne  further  pursuit  of  whicn  men  must  corne  to  the  conclus- 
ion, that  the  arranéementis  prodaced  by  nature  were  tne  sole 
models,  and  that  one  must  dérive  oae  conception  of  beauty  of 
âardens  froai  nature  itself;  tne  idéal  of  ôarden  art  being  to 
be  souQbt  either  in  the  careiul  losterinô  of  natural  gardens, 
or  in  new  fornos  in  imitation  of  such.  This  imitation  was  con- 
ceived  as  chieily  consisting  in  the  comblnation  and  collecti- 
on of  natural  landscape  phenoiuena,  soniewhat  as  the  eye  of  the 
painter  sees  and  reproduces  the  Deauties  of  nature.   The  Bng- 
lish  garden  then  presented  portions,  often  even  miniature  vi- 
^.  ews  of  Snglish  landscape,  in  whicn  light  green  lawns  on  slig- 
ht  swellings  of  tne  ground  and  shady  groups  of  trees  with  cora- 
paratively  liinited  perspectives  fonn  the  chiaf  phenomena. 

*  In  the  yeai*  1670  Lenotï'e  foage  83)  oame  to  hondon,  and  t 
ther*3  laid  out  Eensington  Gafdens,  wfiich  in  many  waya  reoàll 
the   design   of    the   pàlaoe   gaydena   at   V efsailles^ 

The  severe  tendency  of  absolate  naturalness,  avoidinô  ail 
artistic  aiois  —  men  even  dug  up  dry  trees  and  set  tnern  in 
blooffling  gardens  —  about  the  middle  of  tne  18  tn  century, 
wnen  men  had  becorûe  acguainted  with  tne  Ghinese  gardens,  aro- 
used  an  opposition  on  the  oart  of  certain  artists,  who  judged 
tnese  English  to  be  too  dry,  too  little  adapted  to  oroduce  a 
artistic  and  poetic  harmonies.   They  saw  the  higher  idéal  of 
garden  architecture  only  in  the  combination  of  art  and  nature, 
in  the  combination  of  lawns  and  booths,  clumps  of  trees  and 
temples,  bridges  and  rocks  etc.,  after  tne  model  èiven  oy  tne 
.^binese.   Thô»e  now  came  into  tneir  aesigns  tei-aples,  oagodas, 
artifioial  ruins,  particularly  tnose  of  mediaeval  character, 
and  even  masques,  to  which  no  otner  use  was  assigned,  than  to 
enrich  the  views  in  the  garden  and  to  strongly  arouse  the  im- 
agination, We  see  therein  expressions  of  the  romantic  tend- 
ency worthy  of  considération,  wnicn  domina"&ed  the  intellectu- 
al  and  artistic  life  of  tne  succeeding  oeriod . 
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II.   i^ost  important  Monuments, 
îne  most  oroiiiinent  master  of  Snglisft  architecture  for  a  éen- 
aration,  Gnriatopner  Wren  (1Ô32-1733),  was  lirat  enéaéeci  as 
mathematician  and  professer  of  astronomy  in  Oxford,  but  in  1 
1661  came  into  relations  witn  arcbitecture  as  assistant  of  t 
the  chief  superintendent  of  buildings  and  tnenceforth  devoted 
his  principal  interest  to  it.   In  the  year  1665  ne  went  to  P 
Baris,  where  ne  studied  Perrault's  classicism  on  the  Douvre, 
end  some  years  later  also  to  Italy,  where  he  became  acquaint- 
ed  with  Bernini  and  followed  his  works  on  toe  churoh  of  S.  Pe- 
ter. Wren  was  an  artist  nature  on  a  érand  scale,  wûose  stre- 
Dj^tn  chiefly  lay  in  construction.   In  his  buildings  were  emp- 
loyed  ail  Systems  of  vaultin-^  with  great  certainty,  They  are 
iiiodels  in  this  respect,   The  Barocco  spirit  soarcely  appeared 
exceot  in  the  powerful  enhancement  of  the  gênerai  impression 
and  in  the  préférence  for  great  expédients.   The  architectur- 
al treatment  is  of  particular  purity  and  strengLn,  with  a  Sh- 
arp drawing  of  the  aiembers  in  the  sensé  of  Palladian  art. 
(6»igs.  179,  180).  Only  in  the  ornament  are  Barocco  forins  oc- 
casionally  Perceptible.   Wren  showed  hiaiself  an  expressed  re- 
^^ j^presentative  of  a  scientific  conception  of  art,  that  evident- 
ly  entirely  corresponded  to  the  Ènglisn;  but  he  was  also  a  t 
typical  représentative  of  the  proud  feeling  of  toe  citizens 
and  of  the  bold  and  energetic  spirit  of  the  Snglish  nation. 

After  the  great  lire  in  London  in  the  year  1636  architectu- 
ral commissions  fell  to  Wren,  as  were  scarcely  assigned  to  a 
any  other  master  in  the  same  extent  and  greatness.  Particul- 
arly  fertile  was  his  activity  in  Protestant  church  architect- 
ure. He  prepared  nearly  100  designs  for  churches,  more  than 
hall  of  which  were  executed.   As  a  convinced  adhèrent  to  Pro- 
testantism,  he  created  purely  churches  for  preaching  almost 
without  exception,  for  which  he  prescrioed  tuany  new  solutions 
of  the  ground  plan.  Wnere  exisfcing  portions  of  buildings  we- 
re not  to  be  utilized,  ne  chose  central  plans  as  a  rule,  and 
according  as  the  ground  area  permitted,  he  developed  in  the 
fflost  diverse  variations  frona  the  simple  hall  church  to  the 
complicated  polygonal  or  oval  doraed  church  and  its  oombinati- 
ons  with  lortgitudinal  structures.  ?or  the  form  of  éround  pl- 
an and  the  dimensions  of  the  churches  is  responsible  an  Afit 
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of  the  Englisti  Barliament  oi  the  year  1703,  oertainly  origin- 
ated  witn  Wren's  concurrence,  acoordine  to  which  the  plan  of 
tûe  churoh  sbouid  be  designed  exclusively  with  regard  to  this, 
tinat  the  words  spoken  by  the   oreacher  should  be  clearly  audi- 
ble. 'Tûe  iitaits  of  hearing  were  fixed  at  50  ft.  in  front,  30 
ft.  at  the   sides  and  20  ft.  to  the  rear.  *  Churches  inust  not 
exoeed  90  ft.  in  length  and  ÔO  ft.  in  width.   In  regard  to  t 
the  internai  arrangement  Wren  lef t  to  the  altar  its  traditio- 
nal  position  as  a  rule.  Behind  and  above  it  a  broad  window 
admitted  abundant  iight.  îbe  pulpit  was  looated  witnout  a  f 
fixed  rule,  most  coaimonly  at  the  side  of  the  altar.   It  no 
longer  appears  as  a  fixed  meniber  in  the  architectural  organi- 
sa, but  is  treated  as  a  reading  desk  and  like  furniture.  The 
notable  inclination  in  Protestant  ohurch  architecture  for  the 
insertion  of  galleries,  espeoially  in  Germany,  rarely  appears 
in  *ngland.   In  its  place  frequently  occur  moderately  elevat- 
ed  galleries.  îhe  internai  architecture  is  siaiple,  chiefly 
intended  for  internai  effect.   Only  the  vaults  hâve  relief  or- 
namentation.  Variegated  paintins  was  âloiost  entirely  reject- 
ed.  41so  jBuBide  from  some  principal  works  and  oorresponding 
to  relatively  sirapie  forrns  of  ground  plan,  the  façades  recei- 
ved  no  richei?  architectural  subdivision.   The  effect  is  chie- 
fly based  on  the  arrangement  and  tne  enclosures  of  the  doorw- 
ays  and  Windows.  On  the  other  hand  great  attention  was  paid 
to  the  treatment  of  the  towers.  If  they  were  designed  in  Re- 
naissance forms,  they  consist  of  a  square  sub structure  compr- 
ising  one  or  more  stories,  a  main  story  erected  above  this  a 
and  richly  treated  by  pilasters  or  colurans,  an  attic  or  balus- 
trade .nd  an  octagonal  or  round  spire,  that  is  cotnposed  of  s 
several  loggia  or  lantern  structures  placed  aoove  each  other. 
(Figs.  131,  182).   The  masses  are  preferably  treated  in  tne 
séries  of  antique  forms.   Wren  did  not  restrict  hirnself  to 
thèse  in  the  deveiopment  of  the  towers;  he  returned  to  mediae- 
val  models,  even  by  préférence.   The  greater  number  of  the  t 
towers  built  by  hiai  are  kept  within  Qothic  forms,  that  indeed 
are  not  always  detailed  in  the  full  purity  of  Sotnic  architec- 
ture, but  â'iways  exhibit  a  bold  grandeur  and  assured  treatme- 
nt. Wren  was  likewise  the  first  représentative  of  that  gène 
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gênerai  conception  common  in  the  second  half  of  tbe  19  th  cen- 
tury,  that  the  arciiiteotural  style  should  be  selected  and  em- 
ployed  in  accordance  with  the  Durposes  of  the  différent  buil- 
dings, as  the  architect  or  owner  thinks  proper. 

*   It    is    to   be  Gonaidered    hère,    that  with    the   laak  of  diati- 
netness   in   Sngliah   apeeeh,    good    hearing    lies   within   narfowef 
limita,     than   foy   example    in  (*er*many,  c franc e   or   Itàly^ 

The  first  charch  building  of  the  master  was  the  chapel  of 
Pembroke  piollege  in  Ûaffibndge  (1363-1305),   îhis  had  a  recta- 
ngular  plan  as  a  hall  church  with  choir  on  the  north  and  org- 
an  gallery  on  the  opposite  side.   Among  the  nunaerous  later 
and  smaller  charches  the  church  of  3.  Bride  in  Pleet  St.,  Ion- 
don,  commenced  in  the  same  year  (1381),  and  especially  S,  St- 
ephen's  church,  Wallbrook,  are  themost  famous.   The  former  is 
a  tbree  aisled  hall  church  (Fig.  180)  with  a  tower  (Fig.  182), 
with  stairways  in  ooth  leading  to  the  gallery f  the  latter  be- 
ing  a  rectangular  plan  witn  included  octagonal  central  area 
and  sœall  seraiciroular  apae,  beside  which  rises  a  tower. 

A  particularly  grand  commission  was  reoeived  by  Wren  in  tne 
buildinù  01  tfle  catnedral  of  3.  Paul  in  London,  toat  was  to 
be  erecced  instead  of  the  Gouiixo  mi-xuoxuox  ohurch  destroyed 
by  fire.   Wren  was  inclined  î-o  the  central  plan.   He  designed 
an  octagonal  donoed  area  about  which  were  arranged  polygonal 
chapels  on  eacn  side.  On  ths  princioal  axis,  ne  extended  tn- 
is  entirely  symmetrioal  plan  toward  the  entrance  by  a  chapel 
and  an  open  columnar  Dortico,  at  the  opposite  side  by  a  small 
seâicircular  apse  as  a  choir,   put  this  olan  did  not  receive 
the  aporovai  of  king  Qharles  II,  who  as  a  zealous  adhèrent  of 
GôtholicisiTi  required  a  considération  of  the  traditional  basil- 
ican  plan.   îhe  second  design  was  executed  in  1675-1710,  and 
shows  a  corabination  of  the  central  buildiné  with  the  basilica. 
(B*ie.  133).   An  octagonal  doTied  area  occupies  the  entire  wii- 
th  of  the  nave  and  in  corabination  witn  four  very  snort  arms 
forras  a  Greek  cross.   Ad.joininô  this  on  the  main  axis  is  a  n 
nave  oornoosed  of  three  bays,  beiore  which  is  Dlaced  a  siuall 
sinéle  aisled  transverse  aisle  and  an  entrance  portico  betw- 
een  façade  tôwers;  on  tne  other  side  lies  a  choir  of  egual  w 
width  and  likewise  comDosed  of  three  aisles  witn  a  polygonal 
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aose;  at  both  sides  of  the  domed  area  is  arranged  one  bay  of 
the  saaie  widtû  as  a  transeot.   îhe  dimensions  are  unusually 
great.   In  lengtn  tne  eround  plan  exceeds  that  of  Ûologne  oa-^ 
thedral,  and  the  heiêht  even  surpasses  that  of  the  cathedral 
of  ièorence.  îhe  internai  treatment  (Fig.  184)  exhibits  the 
System  of  numerous  Barooco  churches;  basilican  plan,  pier  ar- 
cades witn  sinâle  Qorinthian  pilastera,  horizontal  returned 
cornioe,  above  it  being  a  parapet  attio  and  Windows,  which  ii- 
tersect  the  vaults,  the  latter  formed  as  circular  dômes.  The 
façade  (S^ig,  179)  nas  two  storees,  which  —  in  contradiction 
to  the  basilican  structure  requirina  iow  side  aisles  —  are 
also  carried  around  the  sides  at  the  same  height,  with  horiz- 
ontal main  comice  and  parapet  balustrade,  above  which  jrise 
only  tbe  tvfo  front  towers,  the  pediment  over  tbe  façade  of  t 
the  ffiiddle  aisle  and  the  transepts  on  the  taansverse  axis. 
ixtremely  iiupressive  is  the  treatment  of  the  dôme,  that  domi- 
Jlo^stes   the  entire  building,  The  drum  is  surrounded  fer  two-t 
thirds  its  height  by  an  open  portico  with  a  balustrade  gall- 
ery.  groiD  tùe  crowniag  cornice  of  tne  upper  part  of  tne  drum, 
constructed  as  a  naïf  story,  rises  the  dôme  in  a  bold  and  el- 
astic  outline  to  the  lantero,  which  in  a  peculiar  way  is  tre- 
ated  as  the  reduced  upper  story  of  a  tower.   In  favor  of  a 
well  calculated  external  effect  tne  great  mathematician  and 
theorist,  who  otherwise  strove  so  strongly  for  truth  and  suit- 
ability,  yielded  isany  conséquences  detracting  from  the  organ- 
isa of  the  structure.   As  already  indicated,  the  upper  story 
of  the  side  aislas  is  merely  a  sham  architecture.   îhe  master 
resorted  to  this  expédient  in  order  to  give  to  the  colossal 
dôme  a  correspondmg  substructure,   âven  this  is  a  sham  con- 
struction, that  conecals  the  internai  construction  of  the  doine. 
îhe  later  consists  of  a  rounded  shell  stilted  over  the  circu- 
lar form,  through  its  vertex  opening  beiné  visiole  a  second 
more  strongly  stilted  shell  ouilïi  in  conical  form.   The  cons- 
truction is  developed  with  strict  calculation  and  is  a  splen- 
did  work  in  exécution.   The  architectural  détails  of  the  ext- 
ernal and  internai  architecture  are  correct,  designed  in  sév- 
ère clâssicism,  but  on  the  whole  are  cold  and  tasteless.   Yet 
fchô  effect  01  the  interior  is  imposinç^,  and  likevfise  that  oi 
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tiie  external  appearance,   The  dôme  is  înajestically  enthroned 
with  its  nsassive  suDstracture  above  the  sea  of  houses  of  the 
colossal  city.   S.  Paul 's  oathsdral  is  the  èreatest  church  of 
the  Protestant  world.   It  is  artistioally  fron  a  sinôle  spurt, 
since  the  Éaster  was  himself  permitted  to  bring  to  coiapletion 
his  colossal  work. 

Wren's  first  création  in  secular  architecture  was  the  Shel- 
don  Théâtre  at  Oxford  (13Ô3),  a  great  hall  structure  intended 
for  public  assemblies,  for  wnose  plan  must  hâve  served  tûe  t 
îheatre  of  àSaroellus  in  Borne.   î'he  exterior  appears  as  a  pol- 
ygonal Duilding  witû  rusticated  arcades  in  the  eround  story, 
a  Dilaster  order  in  the  upper  story,  coujbled  Windows  and  an 
attic  above  the  principal  cornice,  behind  whioh  rises  an  oct- 
agonal  dôme  admittins  lii^ùt  from  above  the  centre,  Among  the 
numerous  later  secular  buildings  of  the  master  —  there  are 
attributed  to  him  8  collège  halls,  35  halls  for  city  officia- 
is, 4  palaces  and  mors  than  40  other  notable  structures  —  a 
are  to  be  mentioned  the  ilibrary  of  îrinity  Collège  at  Gambri- 
dge  (1Ô7Ô-1693),  a  wing  treated  in  powerful  and  nobly  handced 
forms  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  as  well  as  the  rebuilding 
of  the  eastern  portion  of  Haapton  Court,  on  which  he  produced 
a  dignified  efiect  in  brick  architecture  with  enclosures  of 
eut  stone,(Pig.  135).   As  the  chief  undertaking  of  îîren  in  t 
the  domain  of  secular  architecture  must  rank  his  part  on  the 
Hospital  at  (^reenwich,  one  of  the  greatest  architectural  Wor- 
ks in  the  oountry.  The  extenéed  plan  soreads  symmetrically 
at  both  sides  from  two  courts  lying  one  behind  tûe  other,  and 
whose  middle  line  coïncides  with  the  orincioal  axis.  ïhe  fr- 
ont and  larger  court  has  an  aDproximately  square  area;  it  is 
open  on  tne  façade  toward  the  l'hames.  (Fis,  186),   At  tne  mid- 
dle of  the  inner  siae  a  Droad  flisnt  of  steos  leads  to  the  se- 
cond court  fortising  a  terrace  and  likewise  open  at  the  rear  s 
side,  narrow  between  two  imposin^  doiiied  buildings  b«t  very  d 
deep.   At  the  two  longer  sides  this  is  flanked  by  enclosed  b 
buildings  only  at  the  front  and  rear  angles.   The  connection 
between  thèse  angle  buildings  is  Êoriaed  by  colonnades.   Thro- 
uôn  them  one  casses  to  another  reci,angular  court,  each  of  wh- 
ich is  enclosed  by  three  iinés  érouoed  in  D-form,   The  outli- 
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butiina  of  the  eenaral  plan  forms  a  reotanéle  of  vast  dimens- 
ions.   Tne  strucGar-es  were  begun  by  Jonn  Weob  in  tne  year 
1Ô37  as  a  royal  palace  for  Gùarles  II,  out  rebuilt  as   a   hosp- 
ital  after  the  year  1394.   Ihe  gênerai  arranôement  of  tne  bu- 
;(y^ilciin,9s  must  bs   afcrinuted  to  Wreo,  who  executed  tne  ao^Tiioat- 
ing  portions  oi  toe  straotres,  tne  two  domed  Duildin.^s  and  t 
tne  colonnades.  ^ 

Like  nis  great  predecessor  Jones,  Wren  was  an  excellent  ar- 
olîitect  m  reRara  to  me  saitaoili&y  of  nis  solutions  oi  tne 
erouna  plan.   Ris  créations  are  aistinguisned  by  well  calcul- 
ated  fora)  and  érouping  oi  rooois,  convenient  connection  and  a 
accessability  witn  abundant  access  of  air  and  lient.   In  his 
conception  of  art  ne  does  not,  like  Jones,  stand  oirectly  in 
tne  paths  desianated  by  Palladio;  ne  rather  inclines  toward 
tne  elder  Mansart.   His  grandeur,  enerôy  and  fresûness,  his 
Sound  understandinô  of  men  and  nis  sovereign  power  over  space 
and  construction  ensura  nim  a  place  amonô  tne  oiost  impor&ant 
iiiasters  of  postineaiaeval  archiGecture. 

Jonn  VanDruôn  (loô3-172ô),  a  conteinoorary  of  ïïren  and  tne 
iiiûst  esteemed  artist  oesides  hirn,  the  représentative  of  that 
art  tendency,  tnat  ûlacea  itself  in  tne  service  of  tne  absolu 
ute  princes  and  of  tne  unscrapulous  court  life  of  tne  kmô  a 
and  tne  nobility,  was  entirely  a  Barooco  master  of  âreat  éif- 
ts,  cheerful,  cold  and  éraoeiul  in  nis  arcnitectare,  but  toc 
little  severe  wita  ni-nseli,  for  nis  worf^s  to  be  as  well  conB- 
idered,  oarefully  worked  out  and  harmoniously  coiiipleced  as  t 
those  of  Wren.   Be  soon  found  nii/iself  in  violent  contradicti- 
on witn  the  spirit  of  tne  Snglish  citizen  class,  striving  for 
trutn  and  solidity.   Bis  buildings  show  externally  a  pompous 
grandeur.   They  hava  a   colossal  extent,  frequently  at  the  co- 
sG  of  the  suitâbility  and  convenience  of  tne  solution  of  the 
srouna  plan.   Por  tne  later  works  is  notable  a  determining  i 
influence  of  F'rencn  cnateau  plan  on  tne  arrangement  of  the 
séquence  of  rooins  and  tne  introduction  of  sreat  salleries. 
tne  arcnitectural  treatment  in  général  as  well  as  in  détail 
iTiissôs  tne  refined  feeling  for  the  effect  of  tne  masses,  of 
tne  proportions  of  tne  différent  parts  to  eamn  other,  of  tne 
mempers  and  tne  architectural  work.   In  the  treatment  of  the 
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forifls  with  ail  other  fraedora,  there  reacts  tnat  classicism, 
with  whioh  we  iiave  becoiie  acquaiir&ed  in  its  0utcn  uative  la- 
nd.   In  contrast  to  the  vainâlorious  external  arctiiteoture, 
wûich  as  a  rule  far  exceeds  tne  proportions  âiveo  by  tfte  ao- 
proval  01  the  buildinâ,  the  internai  art  recèdes.   ît  appears 
neâlected  and  is  ciiiefiy  caloulated  to  express  hollow  grande- 
ur and  repellant  dîsnity. 

Vanbragh's  first  and  also  indeed  his  oest  work  is  tne  chat- 
eau  of  Howard  3astle  in  Yorkshirs,  built  in  1702-1726  for  tne 
counts  of  Oariisle,  îhe  éround  plan  is  kept  in  very  animated 
outlines  and  consists  of  an  unusually  elongated  garden  wing 
at  rigùt  angles  to  tùe   principal  axis,  whicft  contains  tne  us- 
ual  séries  of  rooms  (perspective)  after  the  raodel  of  Versail- 
les. Befoire  it  lies  tne  cofDparatively  snfiall  middle  building 
as  the  main  structure,  in  whicn  is  found  a   circular  doTced  ha- 
ll on  the  principal  axis  with  stairways  at  each  side  leading 
to  tne  uppsr  story.   Narrow  passages  connect  the  rniddle  buil- 
ding with  the  two  wings,  that  form  between  them  the  great  co- 
urt of  honor,  open  in  front  and  rounded  at  the  angles  by  arch- 
ed  gâlleries.   îhe  main  Puilding  nas  a  coluainar  order  coiflpri- 
sin^  two  stories  with  round-arched  Windows,  and  above  11  ext- 
ends  a  dôme  on  a  nign  drum.  i^iè,    187).   îne  side  wings  encl- 
osing  tne  court  of  nonor  approximate  in  their  rustication  to 
tne  iï'rencn  architecture  of  tne  Rococo  period,   Otuerwise  the 
fortn  treatment  re.ûains  within  a  simplicity  recalling  Dutcn 
art.   In  the  interior  predooiinates  a  severe  architectural  sub- 
division.  Tn  the  ornarnent  appears  the  sheèl  work  in  combina- 
tion  with  a  crisp  oaturalisfii  in  a  usually  dry  modeling.   The 
effect  of  tne  whole  is  based  on  the  vast  diiaensions  aaa  Lhe 
loose  grouping  of  the  architectural  masses,  that  hâve  in  tne- 
se  conditions  but  lew  contrary  examples.   Vanbrueo  was  also 
il^nôaèeà   on  tne  Hospital  of  Qreenwicb.   Sut  tnere  but  fe«  car- 
ts  of  Puildinss,  wnich  can  be  refecred  to  his  authorshio.   As 
his  chief  work  generally  casses  palace  Slenheim  near  Oxford, 
that  tne  fenglish  nation  nad  built  for  the  duke  of  Marlborouah 
in  gratitude  for  his  faraous  deeds  ana  m  lemory  of  his  victo- 
ry  of  Bienheiiii  (Slindheif/i  oear  HScnstSdt  m  Bavaria,  1704), 
oDtainea  in  comPination  with  prince  S'^usene  over  tne  Bavarians 
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aod  tiie  Wvqucù,     Tne  ground  olan  has  several  reoollections  of 
Versaillas;  a  êreat  court  of  honor  enclosed  in  front  by  colon- 
nades and  diminished  toward  the  rear  by  orojec tiens,  in  each 
wing  being  an  internai  court  with  the  housekeeping  rooms  on 
tbu.  outside.  ï'he   winss  are  connected  with  the  master's  rési- 
dence by  an  open  gallery.   îtiis  lollows  tna  F'rencn  model  in 
tce  arrangement  of  tne  rooms,   The  architecture  (?ig.  183)  à 
does  Dot  riae  to  an  effect  éorresponding  to  tne  grandeur  of 
tne  plan.  T'he  accents  are  wrongly  plaoed  and  are  too  little 
balanced.  The  architect  lavisùed  abundant  wealth  on  tfie  dec-^ 
orations,  where  simplicity  should  hâve  been,  but  on  tne  cont- 
rary  is  plain,  where  a  rien  and  powerfal  treatment  should  be 
expeoted.  The  fonns  of  détails  are  frequently  neglected,  T 
The  ûighest  oarts  of  the  corner  pavillons  are  arcnitectural 
productions,  that  would  aiake  tne  architect  trained  in  a  clas- 
sical  sensé  shake  his  head.  Cikewise  the  internai  architect- 
ure (fig.  189)  is  scarcely  satisfactory  in  regard  to  the  org- 
anic  deveiopiîient  of  the  menibers  in  accordance  vritn  the  purpo- 
se  01  the  rooms  and  tneir  proportions,  in  spite  of  the  spaci- 
ousness  and  tne  expenditure  for  magnificence,   The  artistic 
^  -^^  iiïiDor tance  of  tne  oalace  lies  in  tne  oictaresaue  sroupins  of 
tne  architectural  .nasses,  la  the  charraini^  olacinâ  of  thèse  in 
tne  landscaoe,  and  tne  talented  rnanner  in  which  tne  master  b 
brousht  them  into  conncetion  with  the  palace  by  ornamental  a 
architecture,  bridges,  circular  temples,  statues  and  vases. 

A  school  pursuiog  his  course  fartner  did  not  adhère  to  Van- 
Drugh.  Wren's  style  of  architecture  nad  a  greater  suitabili- 
ty  to  inglish  needs.   And  thus  this  master  had  the  satisfact- 
ion of  seeing  his  art  continued  oy  a  great  number  of  pupils. 
Among  thera  Sicholas  nawksmoor  (died  1735)  stood  in  the  first 
rank.   This  architect  was  likewise  much  employed,  inherited 
Wren's  office  as  cnief  arcnitect  of  tne  capital,  and  built  t 
the  extensive  château  of  Saston  Newton  in  Northamptonsnire 
(1713),  which  in  grandeur  of  plan  is  nardly  inferior  to  Van- 
Drugh'a  Works. 

While  on  the  Snglish  soil  of  the  island  kingàora  the  tnree 
fflâsters  mentioned,  and  especially  tne  two  last,  did  not  remâ- 
in  entirely  opposed  to  tne  Sarocco  style,  the  school  oi  Jones 
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was  continuad  in  me   nortnerri  part,  m  Scotlanô.   Bis  luost  i 
imoortant  follower  there  was  William  Bruce  (died  1710),  whose 
chief  work,  the  cnateau  oi  Hooetoun  Bouse  (1Ô98-1702),  repe^i- 
ts  on  a  great  scale  tne  Palladian  motive  of  Villa  Rotunda. 
(Voluffie  2,  paâe  230).   William  Adam  (died  1743)  later  develoo- 
ed  an  extreînely  rien  activity.   p^is  buildings  are  indeed  inf- 
erior  in  greatness  of  conceptioa  to  tiie  contemporary  norks  of 
Snglish  noasters,  but  excel  them  by  the  ricner  treatment.   fie 
exôcuted  toea)  in  a  Renaissance  more  nearly  aDproxiaiating  the 
art  style  of  Wren,  but  also  was  a  restorer  of  Sothic,  wtiich 
v ; , is  important  ia  the  bistory  of  art.  Tne  château  of  Douglas 
6âstle  erected  by  nim  is  entirely  executed  in  the  native  foriD 
01  tsediaeval  castle  designs. 

In  Ëngland  the  theorists  suoceeding  tne  éreat  freely  créat- 
ive masters  (page  201)  introduced  a  new  epoch  of  the  most  sé- 
vère classicisiE,   In  their  works  James  3ibbs  (1674-1754)  sta- 
nds in  the  first  place,  ^e   was  oorn  in  Scotland,  made  his  s 
studies  in  îtaly,  indeea  in  Milan  at  tne  sohool  following  Ju- 
vara  (page  38).  Bis  forst  work,  tne  ohurch  of  3.  Mary  le  St- 
rand  in  LoDdon  (1717),  is  a  one  s  tory  design  with  a  choir  ap- 
se,  a  seffliciroular  open  portico  oefore  tne  façade,  a  rien  two 
s&ory  iacade  arcniLacture  extendin^  around  it,  and  an  eleeant 
tower,  that  rising  above  the  princioai  iacade  in  a  spirited 
«lanner,  passes  from  tne  rectaneular  base  intc  tne  square,  His 
second  and  reore  iiuportant  cbirrcn  of  S.  l«artin-in-the-Pields 
m  London  (1721-1726)  is  core  strikingly  characteristic  of  t 
the  style  of  the  master,  and  on  account  of  its  refined  archi- 
tecture obtained  importance  as  a  model.   It  has  one  façade  t 
tower  consistiné  of  two  pilaster  stories  and  an  interiaediate 
story  for  the  clock,  and  a  nsxastyle  Corintnian  portico  of  n 
noble  proportions  recalling  tne  Superga  near  Turin.  (Page  33). 
Tne  antique  temple  façade  according  to  the  scoeme  astablished 
oy  Palladio  was  almost  generally  tne  rule  for  this  time,  not 
only  tor  churches,  but  also  for  secular  buildings.   Gioos  was 
also  tne  Creator  of  tne  Radoiiffe  Dibrary  in  Oxford  (1737- 
1747),  a  peculiar,  well  proportioneo  and  diônified  circular  . 
Duildinô.  (Pig.  190).   On  an  octagonal  rusticated  substructu- 
re stands  a  columoar  order  of  tnree-quarter  Corintnian  colum- 
ns 
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comorisinô  a  princioai  and  an  intermediate  story,  wûicii  are 
set  in  pairs,  with  a  massive  comice  and  drowning  balustrade. 
Benind  this  risea  over  the  central  room  in  an  eleeant  corve 
a  dôme  witfl  lantern.   The  lower  story  is  not  entirely  free 
iroflQ  french  echoes;  but  the  upper  structure  has  powerful  Pal- 
ladian  fienaissance  loms.   In  tbe   latter  is  also  kept  the  two 
^^^"'story  Senate  Bouse  at  Cambridge  (1730),  an  entirely  syaimetri- 
cal  plan,  witn  a  projection  crowned  Dy  a  pedinient  at  the  mid- 
dle  of  the  façade,  which  is  subdivided  Dy  a  columnar  order. 
In  the  happy  adaptation  of  his  works  to  toe  given  conditions, 
Qibbs  proves  hiasseli  to  be  the  most  giited  follower  of  Wren, 

Colin  Saaipbell  (died  1729)  xroii)  Sootlana,  freauently  termea 
"Vitruvius  Briiannicus",  nas  oecoffle  known  less  by  his  archit- 
ectural Lnan  by  his  literary  activity  (page  201).   He  celebra- 
ted  Palladio  as  the  hishest  œaster  of  true  art,  but  otherwise 
was  a  zealous  admirer  of  Inlgo  *?ones,  into  whose  paths  he  en- 
deavored  to  again  lead  Snglish  architecture.  Of  his  buildin^ 
gs,  tne  chateaa  oi  Houghton  hall  in  Norfolk,  1728-1735,  is  t 
the  best  work.  But  the  œaster  was  not  permitted  to  entirely 
exécute  his  noble  design,  a  severe  création  in  the  sensé  of 
Palladio. 

Ghristopher  %'ren  the  Younger,  the  son  of  the  previously  œen- 
tioned  great  asaster,  appeared  esoecially  in  the  treatment  of 
the  ground  plan.   His  Marlborough  House  in  London  (1710)  per- 
iuits  the  récognition  of  the  tyoes  of  the  plans  of  Vanbrugh's 
chateaus  and  perhaps  forms  a  stage  preliminary  to  theiii. 

As  a  master  witn  refined  feeling  also  George  Dance  the  &ld- 
er  (1095-1763)  was  esteemed,  the  oreator  of  the  imposing  Man- 
sion  House  in  ,»onaon  (1739-1753),  which  the  soirit  of  tne  hi- 
gh  Renaissance  appears  to  influence  witn  a  clarif ica&ion  and 
neightening  by  classistic  granaeur.   Ine  façade  (Pig,  191)  n 
has  3  Corinthian  order  standin,9  on  a  low  base  and  extending 
througb  two  stories,  a  hexastyle  portioo  wito  an  attic  and  b 
balustrade  parapet  of  extraordmarily  noble  desisn. 

'Tne  severest  aaong  the  toeorists  also  belon$ing  to  tne  fir- 
st  half  of  the  13  th  century  in  regard  to  a  purely  scientific 
conception  of  architecture  was  William  Kent  (1Ô85-1743).   He 
also  becaaie  known  as  a  painter  and  particularly  as  tne  primaty 
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Creator  of  tiiet  Mingiisn  System  of  éardeniag,  tnat  desires  ia 
tne  ôardeo  ootiîin^^  more   tiian  nature  will  eive  (oaôe  303). 
Kent  establisiiea  a  simple  and  noble  Jiose  of  arcnitaotural  Wo- 
rks as  tne  first  reqaireonent.   8e  required  severe  modération 
witn  intentional  rejection  of  ail  superfluous  aocessories.  In 
gênerai  ne  sougnt  eifect  less  in  tne  memoers  tiian  in  tne  sur- 
faces, î'o  tne  façades,  besides  the  coloienar  Dorticos,  ne  gs- 

i^:^yQ   only  carefully  drawn  cornlces  and  iBodest  enolosures  for  t 
tne  Windows.  In  tne  interior  fie  oreferred  for  tne  ornament 
of  tne  walls  recessed  relief  panels  and  niches  witb  statues. 
At  tne  transition  f rom  the  walls  to  tne  «eiling  ne  rejected 
tiie  transition  cavetto.  Besides  the  coffered  ceiling,  whose 
panels  he  treated  entirely  witû  es$  and  leaf  iBOuldings,  rose- 
ttes and  the  like,  he  also  employed  beam  ceilings.   In  the  o 
ornament  acanthus  scrolls,  laurel  branches  and  leaves  in  com- 
bination  with  ^riifins,  vases,  masks  and  eisPleiBS  bear  the  sa- 
aie  character,  tnat  apoeared  later  in  the  Smpira  style.   In  t 
this  laode  was  executed  under  Kent 's  cnarge  t^e  internai  arch- 
itecture of  Gafflpbell's  Houghton  Hall.   His  best  unified  and 
cofflpletea  worK  is  château  Bolkam  (Norfolk),  the  principal  wo- 
rk  01  the  matured  dinglisn-Balladian  classicisiïs.   The  plan  dif- 
fers  fcoin  the  usual  one  m  chateaus  of  this  time,  especially 
Dy  the  arrangement  Décote  common  after  Frencn  models,  in  a  id 
manner  particularly  charaoterizing  &ngli3h  oeculiarities.  The 
living  rooffls  are  tnere  placed  in  pavillons,  wfiicn  are  far  sep- 
arated  as  independenp  ouildings  and  only  connected  at  the  an- 
gles by  narrow  galleries  like  corridor>s  with  tbe  main  buildi- 
ng, containing  tne  proper  festal  and  social  apartments  (F'ig. 
192),  îne  reason  for  this  is  that  in  Ëngland  it  was  desired 
to  bring  tne  livinâ  rooms  into  the  closest  possible  connecti- 
on with  the  earden,  to  hâve  views  of  &nis  on  ail  sides.   On 
the  other  nand  the  social  requireiEents  differed  there  frorn 
those  in  Prance.   In  Prence  the  social  life  ana  customs  were 
doîDinated  by  the  mistress,.  and  ner  inclination  for  familiar 
and  intimate  comfort,  but  in  fengland  by  tne  master,  who  even 
at  their  assemblies  and  feasts  occupied  hioiself  with  hiéh  pol- 
itics  and  the  discussion  of  irnoortant  questions  of  the  day, 

'/Vand  required  rootns  for  assemblages,  whicb  stood  in  no  nearer 
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relations  to  tbose  intended  for  famlly  use.   fiais  arrangement 
of  the  ground  plan  enjoyed  particular  favor  in  the  great  Bng- 
lish  buildings  of  tbe  18  th  century?  it  is  typical  for  tbe 
jaouse  plans  published  in  Vitruvius  Sritannicus  (vQ^e   201),  in 
wbich  tbe  Connecting  galleries  indeed  mostly  appear  as  quadr- 
ant-sbaped  colonnades.  î'bey  presented  for  tbe  structure  the 
advantage  foreseen  in  the  plan,  the  allowing  of  the  œain  buil- 
ding to  appear  more  majestic.   î'he  façade  of  château  Holkham 
is  distinguished  by  a  colossal  hexajÈtyle  portico  on  the  prin- 
cipal axis,  but  it  otherwiaa  Iwre-  »  very  plan  treatment  of  the 
surfaces.   As  a  second  prâaeipàl  work  of  the  master  is  to  be 
mentioned  the  widely  extended  and  treated  with  animation,  pal- 
ace of  Boseguards  in  Whitehall,  whose  façade  rejects  columns 
and  is  satisf ied  with  ashlar  work  and  round  arches  in  the  gr- 
ound story,  with  tne  same  in  the  principal  story  of  the  midd- 
le  and  side  projections,  (^ig.  193).   Kent,  in  his  conception 
of  art  and  in  his  entire  external  and  internai  architecture, 
was  tne  direct  orecursor  of  the  later  Neo-Classicisoî. 
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-  c^        7.   Architecture  in  the  Period  of  tne  Barocco  and 

Rococo  Styles  in  penmark,  Sweden  and  Norway. 

In  DËï^MAbK  iû  tùe  second  balf  oi  tiîe  17  tn^and  tne  iirst  q 
quarter  of  tne  13  th   century,  on  account  ox  tiie  unfortunate 
participation  of  tne  Danes  in  the  toirty  yeara'  war,  produci- 
ng  wars  with  Sweden,  the  political  and  internai  conditions  w 
were  not  favorable  for  a  further  development  of  architecture, 
that  attained  such  a   hiéft  stage  in  the  Renaissance.  First  un- 
der  0hristian  VI  (1730-1746)  and  B^rederic  V  (1746-17ÔÔ),  due 
on  tûe  one  hand  to  the  strictly  neutral  position  of  thèse  two 
monarchs  in  regard  to  foreign  events,  on  the  other  to  the  ex- 
écution of  bénéficiai  referais  in  the  entire  administration  a 
and  the  effective  lostering  of  commerce  and  industries,  was 
introduced  an  advance,  which  in  tne  second  half  of  the  18  th 
century  caused  Denifiark  to  flourish  ôreatly. 

During  tnis  tirae  tne  Danish  court  and  intellectual  life  was 
principally  under  the  influence  of  nortn  Germany,  and  accord- 
ingiy  tne  developi'ent  of  D.nish  architecture,  even  if  F'rench 
and  Italian  influences  sornetimes  apoeared.   The  architectural 
activity  itself  cniefly  lay  in  the  hands  ci  native  masters. 

îhe  couct  and  tne  entire  population  wera  converted  to  Prot- 
estantism  and  saw  the  most  i,Tîportant  architectural  Droblem  f 
Iirst  in  the  érection  of  churches,  that  should  correspond  to 
tne  reformed  churcn.  In  the  new  and  flourishine  capital  of 
Copenhagen  was  erected  in  1637-lô5ô  the  church  of  the  Trinity, 
for  whicn  king  Christian  IV  himself  prepared  the  desién,  It 
is  a  three  aisled  vaulted  hall  church  on  a   rectangular  ground 
plan  with  the  angles  eut  off  at  one  end,  and  with  a  massive 
round  tower  attached  at  the  entrance  end  (this  was  originally 
intended  for  astronomical  observations),  ^he  plan  of  the  ch- 
urch as  a  nave,  the  buttresses  and  even  &he  Dosition  of  the 
jiDulpiL  on  a  middle  pier  still  allows  the  aiediaeval  arrangeas- 
ent  to  he   visible.   A  free  création,  exclusively  considerâng 
the  needs  of  Protestant  worship,  is  the  church  of  tne  Saviour 
at  Sopenhagen,  built  in  16SS-1Ô94  oy  Lambert  von  Haven,  a  cen- 
tral structure  witn  a  square  principal  roora,  that  is  enlarâed 
on  each  side  by  a  rectangular  exedra.   At  the  intersections 
of  the  lines  of  its  wails  stand  four  square  piers,  that  supo- 
ort  the  ctîoss  vaults  constructed  of  wood.   In  tne  entrance  e 
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exedra  is  built  a  square  tower,  that  in  the  top  story  oasses 

into  an  octaôon,  and  is  crowned  by  a  steep  circular  spire,  ar- 
ound  which  an  external  free  stairway  is  carried  like  a  ramp 
to  the  apex,  295. S  ft.  bi^h.  The  construction  is  y?ith  brick- 
work  in  very  simple  Barocco  forias.   The  principal  work  of  Dan^ 
ish  church  architecture  of  the  Barooco  period  is  the  Frédéric 
•cnarciD  (marble)  in  aopenbagen.  It  was  designed  and  bemun  in 
1749  by  Nicholas  Matthew  Ëigtved  (1701-1754;  paée  220) ,.  direc-' 
tor  of  the  Copenhagen  Art  Academy,  vias  continued  in  1795  by  t 
the  architect  Nicholas  Benry  Jardin  (1720-1799),  called  from 
France,  'îhe  structure  however  proved  too  large  and  too  costly 
for  the  small  country .  In  the  year  1770  it  was  entirely  drop- 
ped,  but  was  again  taken  up  a  century  later,  and  after  a  simp- 
lification 01  the  plans,  was  oompleted  in  1873-1894  by  P.  Mel- 
dahl.  î'he  ground  plan  (^ig,  194)  forms  a  circular  central  ro- 
om  with  a  diameter  measuring  103.0  ft.  and  surrounded  by  12 
wide  piers,  a  very  narrow  outer  aisle  and  two  rectangular  pro- 
jections on  the  main  axis  as  porticos,  with  stairways  and  sub- 
ordinate  rooius.  On  the  one  story  structure  rests  the  druœ  wi- 
th the  massive  dôme  262.5  ft.  high,  dominating  afar  the  view 
of  the  City.  This  is  construcfcea  after  the  model  of  the  dôme 
of  3.  Reter'ï  at  Borne,  but  in  its  external  apoearance  it  loads 
£^,7 very  heavily  the  comparatively  sinall  substructure.  (Pig.  195). 
T'he  architecture  remains  within  the  forms  of  a  classistic  cla- 
rified  iarocco.  'Jhe  church  is  one  of  the  greatest  buildings 
for  Protestant  worshio.  ' 

î'he  more  important  secular  structures  exclusively  belong  to 
the  18  th  century.  The  ^mall  château  of  Predensborg  erected 
in  1720-1724  in  memory  of  the  Banish-Swedish  peace  concluded 
shortly  before,  owes  its  famé  more  to  the  grand  park,  whose 
wide  and  great  aliey  is  esteemed  as  particularly  worth  seeing. 
The  Royal  oalace  of  Amalienborg  was  built  about  1750  after  the 
plans  of  the  already  mentioned  Sigtved,  who  had  been  in  Vienna, 
Munich  and  Borne,  had  worked  under  Pôcpelraann  in  Warsay  and  Dr- 
esden  (pages  174,  227),  and  since  1736  had  settled  in  his  nat- 
ive land  of  Qenmark.   The  Araalienborg  consists  of  four  separa- 
te  palaces,  treated  entirely  alike  and  originally  intended  as 
résidences  for  tne  nobility,  that  are  symmetrically  grouped  a 
around  tne  amalien  Place.  The  palaces  hâve  a  rectanèular  gro- 
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ground  form  witn  wiôe  orojections  at  the  middle.  (S'ig.  19ô). 
%he   ground  s tory  ia  rusticaced^  the  upper  a tory  has  ooupled  I 
lonic  coluniDs  on  the  projection  and  pilasters  on  the  receding 
parts,  the  whole  with  a  forai  treatment,  that  with  a  Barocco 
keynote  holds  tne  mean  beti^een  the  académie  Palladian  classic- 
ism  of  the  Serman  and  Sngiish  conceptions.  (Fig3.  260  on  page 
302).   The  niost  important  work  of  Banish  Ôarocco  architecture, 
the  great  palace  of  f;rederiksborg  erected  in  1732-174Ô  under 
Christian  VI,  feii  a  sacrifice  to  a  lire  in  1794.   It  was  then 
restored  at  the  beginning  of  the  19  th  century  by  Cur.  Pred. 
Hansen,  but  its  principal  oarts  were  destroyed  in  the  year 
1884  Dy  a  second  fire.   ïhe  rebuilding  and  restoration  of  the 
palace  (after  the  plans  of  Thorvald  Jergensen)  is  a  vfork  of  t 
the  most  récent  time. 

NORWAY  even  appsars  in  its  political  and  intellectual  depen- 
dence  upon  Dennaark,  lastinâ  throuôh  ths  entire  13  th  century 
(volume  2,    oage  320),  to  hâve  retained  inuch  individuality,  oa- 
rticularly  to  hâve  gone  further  into  tne  spécial  reguiremeniis 
^^/lor  Protestant  church  aronitecoure,  Of  the  two  wooden  church- 
es  erected  in  the  17  th  century  at  Holmestrand  and  Arendal,  t 
tne  sround  clan  oi  the  former  is  composed  of  tnree  rectangular 
wlnâs  ,ioined  at  an  angle  of  180°,  but  at  Arendal  of  a  regular 
octagon  with  risinâ  rows  of  seats  arranged  like  an  amphithéât- 
re beneaLh  tne  galleries.   Tne  church  of  tne  Saviour  at  Chris- 
tiana  erected  in  1095-1699  by  J.  Wigôers  as  a  brick  structure, 
is  a  single  aisled  cross  church  with  widely  oro.jecting  arius, 
a  projecting  square  main  tower  at  the  entrance  and  a  smali  po- 
lygonal stâirway  liower  at  tne  rieht  hand  anéle  of  the  façade. 
'The  exterior  was  restored  in  luediaeval  forms  in  1848  by  the 
addition  of  plain  eut  stone  architecture  (granité),  Por  the 
New  churcb  at  pergen  (1700-1702)  likewise  constructed  in  stone, 
the  T-sbaped  ground  clan  was  chosen  (  see  éround  plan  G  in  b'ig. 
121),  witn  the  addition  of  a  square  tower  at  the  middle  of  the 
longer  side  of  the  principal  wing.  'îhe  very  simole  exterior 
recalls  the  Geriuan-Huguenot  buildings,  and  by  the  heavy  mansa- 
rd  roofs  built  over  the  wings  rather  aopears  as  a  hall  struct- 
ure, bat  does  not  lack  the  earnest  charaoter  of  a  church. 

'îne  nouse  architecture  adhered  to  the  traditional  wooden  con- 
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constraction,  whose  warmth  retaining  fflaterial  was  prepared  wi- 
tù   great  giructuùal  certainty  in  the  mountainous  country,  exo- 
osed  to  the  rougb  and  violent  winda  from  the  North  3ea,  and  it 
proved  itself  as  partieularly  suitabie.  îhe  résidences  of  the 
nobles  are  a  séries  of  detached  structures,  érouoed  around  a 
éreat  court;  aifiOQg  them  the  dwellinjé  oroper  and  the  chapel,  ï 
frequently  constpucted  of  stone,  bad  a  preferred  location  and 
treatfflent.  iaaller  plans  were  frequently  limited  to  three  bu- 
ildings; dwelling,  kitcben  and  granary.  The  dwellings  are  rec- 
tangular  one  story  biildings  with  gables  at  the  ends.  They  e 
they  enclose  a  hall  extending  nearly  the  entire  length  and  the 
entire  width  and  height,  a  small  lobby,  chambers  at  the  rear 
end  and  a  sisall  attic  beneath  the  roof.  The  hall  is  furnished 
with  fireplace  and  smoke  head  and  serves  as  dining  room,  also 
as  a  kitchen  in  the  simpler  citizens'  and  peasants'  houses.Por 
the  construction  the  methods  already  cosimon  since  the  early 
;/Bjiddie  âges  were  ecsployed  together,  logs,  posts  and  half  tiœb- 
er  work  (volume  2,  page  43;  Pig.  197).  In  the  wood  carvings 
on  the  portais,  Windows,  gable  boards  and  on  the  house  atensi- 
Is,  âfter  the  beginning  of  the  17  th  century  appears  a  permea- 
tion  01  Renaissance  forais  (acanthus  leaves  and  scrolls),  and 
m  tlw-18  th  century  also  of  Barocco  f ornas,  which  combine  wi- 
th-the  native  northern  linear  ornamenx,  into  a  very  charming 
décorative  work. 

SWÊDSN.   The  th^rty  years'  war  had  brought  Sweden  to  a  high- 
ly  regarded  oosition  by  the  powerful  particioation  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  in  tne  destinles  of  the  oeople  oi  middle  Europe.  The- 
ir  State  entered  on  its  magnifioànt  Carlovingian  epoch.  The 
famous  deeds  in  war  were  followea,  carriea  on  by  an  impulsive 
national  feeling,  by  just  as  animated  as  productive^ work  for^ 
tne  needs  of  oeaceful  civilization.   A  séries  of  culture  local- 
ities  for  the  arts  and  sciences  were  founded.   Architectural 
activity  assumed  a  rien  développent.  Great  chateaus,  in  which 
tne  Qobèlity  eowipeted  with  the  royal  faniily,  give  évidence  of 
the  high  stress  of  the  energetic  spirit  of  the  time.   But  this 
prosperity  was  only  of  brief  duration.   Internai  feuds  between 
the  officiai  and  feudal  nobility  had  an  injurions  influence  u 
upon  the  carryinâ  on  of  the  grandly  olenned  buildings.   At  the 
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end  of  tne  oentury  broke  out  the  so-oalled  northern  war,  that 
lessened  interest  in  the  artistic  development  of  life  and  sev- 
erely  shattered  xhe  éeneral  prosperity.  In  the  second  qaarter 
of  the  18  tû  century  the  country  eradually  recovered  in  a  lon- 
ger period  of  peace,  and  therefore  twward  the  eiad  of  the  epoch 
arcnitectural  activity  made  a  renewed  advance. 

The  Swedish  Barooco  arohitecture  has  a  predorainating  œurtïy 
oharacter.  It  was  in  the  hands  of  a  few  important  masters,  w 
who  had  ohiefly  educated  themselves  by  the  study  of  the  liter- 
ature  and  of  Duildings  in  foreign  lands.  Aocording  as  the  im- 
pressions thus  obtained  preponderated,  was  deter/nined  the  char- 
aoter  of  the  différent  buildings.  'Therefore  the  development 
of  the  style  was  coffipleted  in  entire  dependence  on  foreign  in- 
fluences. Some  types  were  foreed,  neither  in  the  plans  of  pa- 
laces and  cfiurches,  nor  in  the  external  or  internai  treatment. 
'îhe  first  Barocoo  aiaster  was  Jean  de  Lavallee  (lô20-169ô),  tne 
son  of  the  Prench  architect  Simon  de  iavalle  (died  1642),  who 
nad  been  settled  in  Sweden  since  1637.  After  the  deeth  of  bis 
father,  tne  younger  Lavallea  with  support  from  tne  statô  under- 
took  (after  lô4ô)  a  study  tour  of  several  years  to  Jtaly,  Fra- 
nce and  also  probably  to  Holland.   He  worked  in  the  sensé  of 
Palladio,  yet  witn  a  leaning  toward  tne  Dutcn  conceotion  of  t 
the  teaofting  of  tcat  master.   Beside  him  worked  tne  îDore  impo- 
rtant iMicodeiaus  'lessin  from  Stralsund  (1615-1Ô81).   He  likewi- 
se  after  1351  made  a  journey  to  Sermany  and  îtaly,  and  it  is 
assumed,  returned  through  ?iance  and  Holland  to  Sweden.   In  t 
the  year  lô53  began  his  activity  there,  thereby  introducing 
for  Sweden  a  period  of  grand  architectural  construction.   îes- 
sin  was  tûe  builder  of  numerous  chateaus  and  city  D&laoes.  ne 
had  at  command  a  very  hapoy  créative  Dower  and  a  finely  devel- 
oped  feeling  for  pleasiné  proportions.   His  buildings  hâve  ve- 
ry good  solutions  of  the  éround  olans,  and  in  the  structure 
clearness  and  digniiied  ôeneral  appearance  with  ail  toeir  rich- 
ness.  He  was  an  adhèrent  of  the  Palladian  late  Renaissance; 
but  his  style  frequently  recalls  that  of  the  elder  Mansart  m 
Ërance.   After  his  death  his  son  Nioodemus  îessin  the  Younéer 
(1354-1723)  continued  his  work.   He  had  also  stuaied  (froU 
1673-1380)  in  Ttaly,  chiefly  in  ëorae,  but  later  also  in  Prance 
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and  Sn^land.   He  oroved  ûimself  a  learned  artist,  who  took  as 
a  model  the  Italian  and  oarticularly  tfie  Soman  séries  of  forais 
of  the  scnool  of  Viênola,  The  artistic  inheritance  of  Tessin 
was  transaiitted  to  bis  son  and  successor  in  office,  6ount  * 
Qarl  Sastav  Tessin  (1Ô95-1771),  but  ne  entered  tiie  diplomatie 
service  in  1741,  and  later  as  statesman  and  patron  of  tue  arts 
and  sciences  obtained  iBuch  merit  for  Sweden.   în  dis  place  was 
appointed  dis  artistic  colleaâue  Baron  Sari  von  Horleman  (1700- 
1753)  as  the  chief  superintendent  of  buildings.  Eiike  nis  immé- 
diate predecessor,  be  cniefly  «orked  in  the  sensé  of  a  transi- 
er  01  the  Prench  Renaissance  to  Swedisn  soil. 

*  MiGodemus   Tessin    the  Younger   was   ennoblei    as   oount   and    ap- 
pointed  ohief  mai*shdl    in  1726. 

Among  the  monuments  we  first  bave  to  mention  two  churches, 
and  indeed  as  the  earliest  the  Gatharine  church  at  Stockholm 
(165Ô-1870),  built  Py  Jean  de  ^^avallee,   It  is  the  first  cen- 
tral church  of  Sweden,  consisting  of  a  great  central  square, 
from  which  project  four  nearly  square  wings  of  equal  width,  w 
with  smail  and  likewise  square  additions  in  the  angles  of  the 
(sreek  cross  thus  formed,  Tiie  mterior  has  a  very  spacious  ef- 
fect,   The  cross  arms  are  cowered  by  stone  vaults;  the  octago- 
nai  wooden  dôme  rests  on  the  massive  oiers  of  the  central  area, 
,^,  -  over  whûse  angles  rise  small  towers  like  finials.  (F'ig.  193). 
The  mighty  and  weil  subdivided  structure  forais  a  dominatiné  b 
buildiné  in  the  view  of  the  city  of  Stocknolm,   The  second  gr- 
éât Church  structure  in  Sweden  is  the  Oathedral  church  at  Cal- 
mar, erected  16ô0-lô90  by  licodemus  Tessin  the  Èlder.  The  er- 
ound  plan  is  hère  also  symmetrically  arranged .  About  a  éreat 
centrai  square  are  placed  four  short  arms  in  tne  form  of  a  Gr- 
eek  cross,  oi  which  tnose  lying  on  the  onncioal  axis  are  each 
extended  Py  one  bay  with  a  semicircular  apse,  at  one  end  for 
tne  choir  and  at  the  other  for  the  vestibule.   In  each  angle 
of  the  cross  arms  stands  a  low  square  tower.   ^he  plan  thus  c 
combines  in  a  certain  way  the  central  building  witn  the  basil- 
ican  System,   fphe  wail  surfaces  in  the  interior  are  suodivided 
by  double  lonic  pilasters,  on  the  exterior  by  Tuscan  pilasters 
in  the  lower,  and  loaic  pilasters  in  the  upper  story,  in  a  sé- 
vère desiân.   As  a  création  of  an  interior  the  church  maKes  an 
imposiné  impression;  on  the  exterior  the  ourpose  of  the  struct- 
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structure  as  a  churcb  mdeed  is  less  clearly  exoressed. 

In  secular  architecture  château  Skokloster  near  Opsala,  bui- 
It  by  field  marshal  Gustav  Wrangel,  known  for  bis  part  in  tbe 
thirty  years'  war,  stiii  stands  under  tbe  strong  influence  of 
tbe  Renaissance.   It  is  planned  as  an  enclosed  square  of  four 
tbree  and  a  bail  story  wings  grouped  around  a  small  court  witb 
polygonal  angle  towers,  Tbe  nigb  external  walls  bave  no  vert- 
ical subdivision,  aside  froai  tbe  very  slight  middle  projectio- 
ns, tbe  interior  contains  a  magnificent  tbree  aisled  vestibu- 
le witb  lonic  marble  columns  and  a  séries  of  notewortby  rooms, 
in  wbich  in  part  still  appear  tbe  strongly  orojecting  mantles 
and  tbe  beavy  stuoco  ceilings  beculiar  to  Swedish  arcbitecture, 
but  in  part  also  developed  Sarooco  forms  occur.  Èvidently  ac- 
cording  to  tbe  sketches  by  tbe  owner,  tbe  plan  was  designed  by 
liavallee  and  revised  by  tbe  elder  Tessin.  gurther  advanced  is 
Lavallee's  Dest  secular  work,  palace  Sonde  at  Stockbolm  (comp- 
leted  1ÔÔ7),  an  I-sbaped  plan  witb  two  story  œain  building  ter- 
minating  at  botb  sides  in  pavilions,  irom  wbicfi  project  one  s 
story  wmgs  like  galleries.  Tbe  external  arcbitecture  is  exe- 
cuted  entirely  in  rustication,  and  it  still  bears  tbe  tendency 
of  tbe  Preno.Butcd  late  Henaissanoe.  Tne  nuildine  is  now  uti- 
lized  as  a  city  bail  and  is  greatly  cnanged. 

Swedisft  Barocoo  arcbitecture  reached  its  clitnax  in  tbe  royal 
palaces.   Among  tnese  tbe  queen's  palace  of  Drottningftolin  near 
Stockbolm,  erected  Iô62-lô83  by  Nicodemus  Tessin  tbe  Elder  and 
bis  son,  bas  tbe  sarae  irsportance  ,for  Sweden  as  Versailles  for 
ffrance.  In  laying  out  tbe  plan  a  éreat  extent  in  length  is  a- 
voided.  To  tbe  principal  building  risiné  in  tbree  stories  ab- 
ove  an  elongated  rectangle  is  attacbed  at  eacb  angle  a  strong- 
ly projecting  pavilionl  but  limited  to  two  stories.  Before 
each  end  is  placed  an  approximately  square  court,  tbat  is  en- 
closed by  tbree  vYings  of  tne  same  beigbt  as  the  angle  pavill- 
ons. The  ends  of  the  longitudinal  axis  are  accented  Dy  cirou- 
lar  pavillons.   îhe  exterior  (Pig.  199)  is  very  simply  treated. 
Its  dignified  efiect  is  due  to  tbe  bappy  proportions  of  tbe  w 
wbole  and  the  animated  outline.  Tbe  palace  bas  an  iuiposing  a 
and  cnagnificent  stairway  occupying  nearly  the  fourtb  part  of 
tbe  main  building.  Tbe  internai  architecture  reacbes  its  cli- 
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climax  in  the  royal  ohamber,  that  is  entirely  treated  in  the 
developed  ffrench  Barocoo  style  of  Louis  XIV.  (B'ig.  200),  Par 
grander  in  plan  and  in  the  entire  architeotaral  treatment  is 
tbe  palace  in  Stockholm  ereoted  after  1697  by  Nicolas  Tessin 
the  Younger.  The  ground  plan  conaists  of  four  wings  enclos- 
ing  a  great  square  court.   |he  two  principal  façades  (on  the 
north  and  south)  are  extended  at  both  sides  by  low  wings.ïh- 
ese  forra  at  tne  east  side  a  terrace  witn  outlook  on  the  Sea, 
at  the  west  side  being  an  external  court,  that  is  terminated 
by  two  porticos  in  a  semecircular  form.  î'he  architecture  is 
buiit  in  three  and  a  half  stories,  indeed  without  vertical 
subdivision  on  the  northern  façade,  but  on  the  east  and  west 
façades  with  wide  central  orojections  containinô  nine  axes, 
îhat  on  the  eastern  wing  shows  a  great  Sorinthian  pilaster  or- 
der  on  a  high  rusticated  lower  story,  on  the  contrary  on  the 
west  being  Tuscan  rusticated  columns  in  the  lower,  hernaes  in 
the  iBiddle,  and  clustered  corinthian  pilasters  in  the  upper 
story.  The  middle  projection  has  but  three  storiesî  the  inte- 
rmediate  story  was  there  included  in  the  height  of  tne  ground 
story.  /^efore  the  soutn  façade  is  a  raiddle  projeotjkHi  like  a 
triunaphal  arch  witn  five  axes  with  Oorintnian  half  columns, 
round  arched  portai  at  the  centre,  niches  for  statues  in  the 
other  intercoluinniations,  and  a  orowning  attic  with  trophies. 
Hère  the  influence  of  the  fioman  séries  of  lorras  becomes  espe- 
cially  évident,   âlso  tûe  other  architecture  on  the  exterior, 
as  well  as  in  tne  internai  aDartments  is  dominated  oy  it  and 
is  intended  for  assemblages,  even  if  as  oarticularly  an  the 
western  façade,  Prench  and  Serman  tendencies  cannot  be  denied. 
But  otherwise  the  internai  décorations  hâve  the  expressed  sty- 
le of  conteaiporary  B'rench  art,  tnat  was  transferred  under  tne 
lead  of  tne  later  oalaoe  arohitect,  Oarl  Gustav  Tessin,  train- 
ed  iu  Baris,  and  Garl  von  Horleman  (after  1741  ),  by  an  artist 
colony  called  froiH  France  to  Sweden  in  17â3.   The  completion 
of  the  Dâlace  externally  occurred  aoout  1741,  of  the  interior 
only  about  1777. 

The  true  Sococo  found  entrance  intc  Swedish  art  only  in  the 
interiors  and  the  minor  arts.  Gi  Bococo  buildings  only  to  be 
mentioned  is  the  little  château  of  Kina  (China),  built  in  the 
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park  of  Drottniogholra  in  1761  and  rebuilt  atter   1763,  wûich  s 

sftoulâ  af forci  for  tue  royal  famlly  a  resting  place  af ter  tbe 

distapbing  court  cérémonial  in  simpler  surroundings,  partical- 

arly  for  a  stay  in  the  free  nature  (iike  so  many  iittle  count- 

ry  cfaateaus  of  that  time  nemed  Beraitage,  Monrepos,  Solitude, 

and  the  Iike).   It  bas  a  two  story  middle  building  with  two  o 

one  story  wings  projecting  in  ûorsestioe  form  and  terminating 

in  paviliOHS,  îbe  name  of  this  small  château  indicates  tbe  e 

enthusiasffl  of  that  time  for  everything  Chinese,  which  also  ap^ 

pears  to  superfluity  in  the  détails  of  the  external  building 

and  in  the  internai  décoration,  partioulerly  in  the  painted  p 

panels.  The  usually  simply  treated  Rococo  ornament  recalls 

in  its  crisp  naturalism  that  of  palace  Sansouci  near  ^otsdaœ, 

the  architect  of  the  Iittle  château  of  Kina,  K.  f .  Adelcrantz, 

passes  in  Sweden  as  already  at  that  time  a  direct  champion  of 

Neo-Olassicism,  (Page  305). 
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S.  Offsûoots  àf  tne  Sarocco  style  in  eastern  Burooe  and 

in  America, 

In  the  kingdoffl  of  HêLâiiD,  as  formerly  in  the  period  of  the 
fienaissânce  (volume  2,  oage  316),  so  likewise  in  that  of  the 
Barooco  style,  Italian  art  first  found  entrance.  At  Warsaw 
masters  from  the  school  of  Sologna  built  the  ohurch  od  S.  i'ran* 
cis  (coiBpleted  1733),  whose  low  façade  towers  show  the  restra- 
int  on  tneir  creator  in  respect  to  development  in  height,  and 
likewise  the  cburch  of  S.  Joseph  (completed  17S2),  on  which  w 
was  employed  the  laotive  from  upper  ItalyoÊ  the  construction  of 
walls  on  arches  oetween  bent  columns  iii..â  crisp  Barocoo  style, 
in  Qracow  after  1683  the  court  arehitect  Agostino  Locci  erect- 
ed  the  great  Gapucbin  ohurch  as  a  mémorial  church  in  célébrat- 
ion of  the  victory  of  the  Pôles  over  the  Turks,  and  dedicated 
to  the  Transfiguration  of  Ohrist,  which  however  is  of  but  sli- 
ght  artistic  importance. 

To  tne  secular  buildings  of  Poland  is  peculiar  the  rectangu- 
lar  ground  plan  with  strong  orojections  at  tne  angles  in  form 
of  towers,  The  most  important  work  of  tne  oeriod  is  the  chat- 
eau  Wiianow  near  Warsaw  erected  for  king  Sobieski  (1688-1694). 
fjikewise  hère  an  Italian  master,  GiuseDoe  Belotti,  had  cnarge. 
Tne  ground  plan  received  a  rectangular  iBiddle  ouildine  oy  tne 
direct  arrangement  of  the  king,  which  at  both  sides  is  connec- 
ted  with  two  wings  projecting  at  right  angles  Dy  narrow  gatle- 
ry  structures  attached  to  the  façade.   Tnus  it  nas  a  forna  of 
plan,  such  as  comnion  in  the  Bnglish  country  seats  of  the  18  th 
century.  (Page  216).  The  relatively  small  principal  building 
with  nine  axes  bas  a  high  ground  and  a  low  upoer  story;  over 
the  middle  orojection  with  three  axes  and  subdiviaed  by  a  col- 
ossal order  of  Composite  three  quarter  columns  is  built  a  hish 
upper  story.   Tne  Droad  and  greater  side  orojections  with  two 
axes  ekftiDit  Oomposite  Dilaster  orders.   The  two  recessed  par- 
ts are  each  lirai ted  to  one  axis,   After  1696  at  eacn  side  of 
tne  main  building  were  inserted  tower-iike  Connecting  buildin- 
gs between  tûis  ana  tne  side  wings.   About  this  tiaie  tne  6er- 
fflan  fflaster  Schltiter  was  engaged  on  the  Drincioal  façade  (Dege 
194),  whose  influence  is  recognixed  in  the  rien  sculctured  or- 
naiBent.  (t^'is.  201).  The  design  for  tne  aarden  façade  was  evi- 
dently  due  to  M.  D.  PÔDpelraann,  the  court  arcbitect  of  August- 
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Augustus  the  Strong  (page  174).  ïhe  interior  was  décora ted  i 

^;^n  the  Italian  or  Qerraan  Barooco  forœs  reoresented  by  tbe  lead- 
ing  and  executing  artists, 

Ejikewise  into  RUSSIA  the  Barooco  style  found  admission.  Pe- 
ter tne  ôreat  (1639-1725),  after  the  orecedent  oî   the  orinoes 
of  western  iarope,  also  desired  to  hâve  an  imoerial  palace  cor- 
responding  to  his  iuxurioua  court,  to  the  solendor  of  the  tbr- 
one  of  an  emperor  of  ail  Russia.  Hc  founded  S.  Petersburg  in 
17G3,,  and  prepared  a  fostering  place  in  the  now  existing  capi- 
tal of  western  culture  and  art,  for  which  ne  had  obtained  a  s 
spécial  oreference  in  his  journeys  through  ©ermany,  Holland  a 
and  Engiand.  In  tne  year  1715,  he  commenced  the  château  of  P 
Peternof,  after  the  plans  of  the  Prench  aruiitect  .3ean  Paul  A 
Alexander  Deblend  (oage  75),  which  was  aiiJadivided  by  a  colosse 
al  lonic  order  comprising  tne  ground  and  upper  stories,  and  w 
was  surrounded  by  a  grand  garden  design,  ILater  he  added  to  t 
the  château  several  other  structures.  The  emotess  ânna  after 
1732  nad  erected  the  widely  extended  Winîier  palace,  richly  sxib- 
divided  by  praâecCions  and  coluinns,  that  was  only  completed 
thirty  years  later,  under  tne  reign  of  tne  empress  Gatherine 
II.   In  1837  it  burned  in  great  part,  and  was  then  rebuilt. 
As  workmen  were  einployed  in  3.  Petersburé  Italians,  Prench  and 
lermans.   AiuOij/^  i.ne  Italians  were  especially  prominent  tne  two 
Qarlo  Rastrellis,  fatner  (died  1744)  and  son  (died  1771),  as 
arcnitects  of  the  Winter  palace  and  of  the  Smolnoy  monastery 
near  3.  Petersburg.  {Wiè*   202).   ?ior  the  church  of  this  monas- 
tery (after  1733)  the  master  allowed  himself  to  De  suided  by 
Russian  influences,  when  he  permitted  for  the  massive  two  sto- 
ry  substructure,  treated  an  a  manner  entirely  unusual  for  Ita- 
lian views,  a  îofty  dôme  with  lantern  to  rise,  ad.}oined  by  fo- 
ur aiagènally  olaced  siender  towers  crowned  by  bulbous  dômes. 

<:^>T'ne  younéer  Rastreiii  was  also  the  architeci  of  the  great  imp- 
érial palace  of  Zarskeio-3eio,  whose  external  architecture  is 
(Fig.  203)  similar  to  that  of  the  Winter  palace,  while  the  in- 
terior exhibits  esrly  Rococo  forcQs  like  that.   Likewise  in  f-^os- 
cow  and  in  other  important  Russian  cities  the  inherited  Byzan- 
tine-Russian  architectural  style  could  no  lonéer  oppose  the  f 
lorm  séries  oenetrating  from  the  west  in  an  ever  widening  str- 
eam. 
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How  mignfcily  tne  Sarocco  forms  deveXoped  in  tne  countries  of 
western  Europe  aiso  oressed  forward  into  tfte  eastern  may  be  s 
seen,  since  even  tbe  mosques  originatin^  in  tiie  13  th  century 
in  Gonstantinople  ï?ere  unable  to  entirely  escape  its  influence, 

ffrom  Europe  tne  iarooco  style  was  carried  to  AMSRICA  by  ttîe 
colonial  activity  of  the  western  countries.  Soon  after  the 
foundinê  of  the  Spanisft  colonies  in  Mexico  and  South  America, 
architects  settled  there  at  the  command  of,  or  favored  by  mon- 
archs  éreatly  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  tneir  new  posses- 
sions, laid  out  cities  and  erected  in  theni  churches,  iDonaster- 
ies  and  govemment  buildings,  in  which  they  followed  nearly  a 
ail  changes  in  the  architecture  of  their  native  countries.  Al- 
ready  after  1673  Francisco  êecerra  had  built  a  ôreat  number  of 
church  structures,  among  them  bemg  the  cathedrals  of  the  epis- 
copal  cities  of  Lima  and  Ouzco  in  l?eru,  that  of  l,os  Angeles  in 
^alifornia  and  the  Sominican  churches  in  Mexico.  On  the  broad 
façades  with  the  stately  flanking  towers  appears  the  style  of 
the  elder  Serrera  (volume  2,  page  243)  and  la  ter  the  capricio- 
us  Ohurriguerisfflw::(Page  44).  Tne  principal  work  of  Spanish-A- 
merican  architecture .  is  the  oatnedral  of  î^exico,  begun  in  1573 
Put  only  complefced  in  1791,   It  is  a  grand  five  aisled  basili- 
can  plan  with  hiôh  transverse  aisle,  a  low  dôme  on  a  short  dr- 
um  over  the  crossin^,  and  a  massive  façade  with  two  towers,  on 
wnioh  tne  massive  effect  of  the  solid  lower  stories  of  the  to- 
wers and  side  aisies  animated  by  few  Windows,  upon  the  gênerai 
appearanoe  is  counterbalanced  by  the  extremely  rich  treatment 
of  the  recessed  portais  and  the  superstructures  of  the  towers. 

Of  Nortli  America,  the  domains  open  to  colonization  north  of 
the  Spanish-Mexican  possessions,  during  the  first  half  of  the 
17  th  century  were  in  $reat  part  under  Sritish,  but  also  in 
part  under  Butcû  and  i'rench  sovereignty.   In  the  year  lôô7  Ho- 
lland  was  compélled  to  surrender  its  territory  to  &ngland,  and 
leter  âfter  several  wars  carried  on  witn  the  F'rencb,  their  do- 
main also  canae  into  Ènglistî  possession.  (I7ô3).  'îherefore  as- 
lae  from  some  remaining  works  of  tne  Butch  and  the  trench  oer- 
iods,  the  architecture  of  iiorth  America  entirely  exhibits  the 
style  of  Hinglisn  Palladian  art.   iy  the  strongly  churcbly  cha- 
racter  of  the  new  Ën^iish  colonies  compélled  by  tne  rule  of 
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PuritanisiD,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  arohitactaral  activity  1 
lay  in  cburcfa  architectare.  £roŒ  tbe  18  th  centary  àagepBBai- 
ned  a  great  nuiaber  of  churches,  that  permit  tbe  infliaenoe  of 
the  aciiool  of  Wren  (page  204)  to  be  recognized.   îhe  charch  of 
S,  fichael  at  Sbari^ston  (about  1750)  appears  as  directly  inf- 
luenced  in  plan  and  structure  by  tbe  Èoadon  churob  of  3.  Mart- 
ifi'-iQ-tbe-tields  (page  214).   îbe  same  staïap  is  borne  by  the 
soiaewhat  later  cnurch  of  S.  Paul  in  New  York.   p,ikewise  a  tr- 
ansplanting  of  Britisb  apehiteeture  to  tbe  soil  of  tbe  coloni- 
es is  sbown  by  a  séries  of  stately  country  mansions,  botb  in 
ground  plan  as  well  as  in  élévation  and  internai  treatment. 
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i  /        II.   AfiCdlïÈOîORE  OP  THE  NËO-CLASSIGISiM. 
General  Basis. 

ïn  the  Rococo  the  forio  séries  derived  from  the  Renaissance 
had  been  carried  %o   its  extremest  conséquences.  îo  the  immen- 
se expenditure  of  power  natiurally  suoceeded  relaxation  and  re- 
pose, The  style  of  décoration  of  %he   extremely  refined  court- 
ly  style  must  lead  to  satiation  with  tûis  luxuriant,  affected 
art,  deeenerated  into  frivolity  like  the  society  of  the  tiice, 
in  the  séquence  of  which  gradually  becarae  unavoidable  a  deffland 
for  siiiipler  and  stronéer  forma,  a  return  from  the  trifling  ii- 
fe  dominated  by  déception  and  show  to  truth  and  nature,   ff-ven 
the  art  oi  the  people  had  iost  ail  restreint  by  the  misunders- 
tood  and  unskilful  imitation  of  the  coutîlty  style  of  architec- 
ture, particularly  by  the  thoughtless  transfer  of  the  Rococo 
décoration  intended  for  internai  architecture  to  the  façades, 
and  produced  unnatural  works  in  stuoco  forais  diverted  to  stone, 
which  must  hâve  called  forth  the  strongest  opposition  iroai  the 
independent  artists.  ïhus  slreaay  in  tne  second  ouarter  of  t 
tne  13  th  century,  esoecially  among  the  artists  spruné  from 
the  people,  there  set  in  a  raovement  directed  against  the  luxu- 
rious  style  of  the  résidences  of  the  princes,  that  first  impe- 
lled  toward  ouieter  f orms  and  to-  a  return  to  the  conception  of 
the  early  Sarooco,  and  then  ever  iHore  decidedly  to  take  up  01- 
assicism  eèain.  * 

^"0 lasaiGiam" ia  deriued  from  the  Latin  "0 laaaioi^ ,  the  désig- 
nation introduoed  la  anoient  Rome  for  the  firatweàlthy  olasa; 
after  the  2  nd  oentury  'A,  Q,  smployed  for  authora  of  the  firat 
rank,  and  in  the  Renaiaaanoe  for  the  literature  and  art  of  the 
Qreeks  and  Romana,  held  as  modela  by  the  underatanding  of  that 
ttme.  In  the  modem  period  by  Olaaaioiam  ia  générât ly  undera- 
tood  the  adherenoe  to  the  olaaaio,  i,e,,  to  the  aotentifisally 
inueatigated  form  aeriea  of  Sreaian  and  Roman  anttquity,  dire- 
ct ly    take/a   aa   a  model. 

Thèse  stanoaras  v^ere  not  even  entirely  iost  in  the  oeriod  of 
the  Barocco  and  of  the  Sococo.  Just  in  S^rance,  the  native  la- 
ûd  of  the  Rococo,  in  the  sensé  in  which  it  was  adopted  and  de- 
veloped  by  Palladio  in  his  tifse,  Classicisni  nad  always  contin- 
ued  in  use,  and  was  always  taken  as  a  comparison  and  scale, 
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when  great  architectural  orojects  were  under  considération. 
(I^aôe  69).  Repeatedly  among  the  learned  were  earnest  discus- 
sions, as  to  tbe  leanner  in  which  tbe  great  principles  derived 
froffl  the  antique  were  to  be  taken  now  as  fixed  standards,  and 
wûetûer  tne  iBodern  arciaitects  could  excel  them.  If  one  exani-^ 
; 9Bea  the  written  words  of  the  trench  arcùitects  of  the  first 
half  of  the  18  th  century,  he  will  thus  obtain  the  impression, 
that  the  classical  principles  of  form  must  hâve  b»e«k  taken  as 
a  basis  for  their  entire  activity.  But  in  that  téae  thèse  on- 
ly  guided  in  tne  treatment  of  the  façade;  in  the  interior  déc- 
oration was  cherished  the  most  unrestrained  Rococo.  îhus  in 
their  artistic  opinions  became  strikingly  apparent  two  tenden- 
cies  far  divergent  by  nature,  and  so  it  was  no  wonder,  that  t 
the  one  aiming  at  the  antique  gained  in  the  saïae  oroportion  as 
the  other  lost  its  force. 

Tne  departure  from  the  Bococo  was  accelerated  in  Prance  dur- 
ing  the  reign  of  îjouis  XV  by  internai  conditions  and  by  the  dd 
misérable  results  of  external  politics.  By  the  continued  and 
worthless  change  of  the  life  of  the  king,  by  the  lack  of  econ- 
omy  and  tne  extravagance  in  the  state  finances,  toe  ruined  con- 
dition of  the  nobiiity  and  *f  the  officiais,  and  oarticularly 
by  the  unfortunate  results  of  the  wars  (wars  of  the  l^olish  and 
Austrian  successions  ana  the  seven  years'  war),  the  importance 
01  the  royal  court,  the  power  of  the  state  and  tne  aristocracy 
had  sunk  nsost  deepiy.  The  représentatives  of  the  people  depr- 
essed  by  the  powerful  king  Louis  XIV  commenced  to  resist  the 
subjection  and  the  continuai  pressure  of  new  taxes,  and  to  th- 
ink  of  their  rights.  îhe  people  drew  oomparisons  with  the  in- 
ternai conditions  of  Sngland,  where  the  Barliament  had  made 
great  acquisitions  in  regard  to  its  position  as  the  governiuent 
of  the  kingdom,  and  also  with  those  of  the  free  state  of  the 
Netherlands,  that  en,ioyed  a  purely  démocratie  ôovernment.  ien 
looked  upward  to  the  development  of  human  rights,  and  tnen  ap- 
peared  the  antique  in  a  magnificent  light,  to  which  already  f 
for  a  long  time  the  neaw  science  and  literature  had  referred 
in  inspired  descriptions.  The  inoreasing  interest  in  former 
Soman  and  Greoian  antiquity  strengthened  the  tendency  toward 
the  conditions  of  that  period,  and  aeainst  tne  luxurious  and 
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over-excited  style  of  the  princes»  résidences,  in  whicn  tue  d 
people  saw  merely  a  reilection  of  aimlessness  and  the  passions 
of  tbe  court  life  of  the  princes  and  of  tne  great  of  tùat  time, 
âgainst  tÈose  places  on  which  the  taxes  wruné  from  the  peoole 
were  squandered  beyond  measure,  Brona  the  people,  in  which  had 
been  preserved  the  best  intellectual  and  habituai  powers,  came 
the  reaction  against  the  existing,  a^ainst  the  art  of  the  court] 

But  even  the  ruliné  class  could  not  eva'de  its  influence.  Ci- 
tera ture  had  ôradually  taken  a  classical  direction.  îhe  théâ- 
tre, to  whicn  the  tnen  important  world  assi^ned  ûieh  importan- 
ce, required  for  the  représentation  of  the  classical  drama  su- 
itable  surroundings,  more  spacious  interiors,  érand  forms  sui- 
ted  to  the  purpose  of  the  Play,  sach  as  the  scrolled  Bococo 
was  unable  to  présent.  îhe  views  of  antique  coluianar  streets, 
columnar  gateways  and  porticos  represented  in  the  théâtres  re- 
ceided  zhe  most  snimated  approval;  they  substantially  influen- 
ced  the  change  of  fcaste  in  art. 

At  tne  end  of  tne  movement  already  strong  against  the  wococo 
for  forty  years,  an  event  at  iast  caœe  lo  its  assistance,  that 
was  of  tne  highest  interest  to  the  entire  cultured  world,  the 
discovery  of  Roinpeii  in  tne  year  1748.  Already  in  tne  year 
1711  nad  Herculaneum  been  discovered.   Yet  whatever  was  brous- 
Dt  to  light  fro.nû  tne  greatly  runied  city  extended  Dut  slightly 
Deyond  the  frontiers  of  Italy.   But  tne  intelligence  of  the  d 
discovery  of  an  antique  ci&y  soutn  of  Vesuvius  passed  over  the 
entire  earth  and  ooouPied  in  èreat  iseasore  the  interest  of  the 
learned.   iSith  real  entnusiasm  the  stateœents  of  the  finds  ma- 
de  in  the  excavations  were  followed;  numerous  scientific  expl- 
anations  and  investigations  indicatèd  the  hieh  importance  of 
the  antique  and  its  infinité  saperiority  over  the  art  entirely 
degenerated  into  doUow  phrases  and  sorolls.   «^or  artists  and 
men  learned  in  tne  arts  the  classical  soil  of  antiquity  agam 
forined  the  aim  of  their  lonéing.  F'rorn  nearly  ail  lands  men 
niade  pilsrimaées  to  Rome  and  the  Vesuvian  cities,  and  also  ea- 
stward  to  ^reece  and  to  tne  ruins  of  Hellenistic  art  in  Syria. 
ïhe  différent  works  on  ancient  monuments  tben  published  produ- 
ced  an  extraordinary  extension  of  the  horizon.   Of  the  Prencn 
publications,  tnat  of  Gaylus,  recueil  d(Antiquites  (1752-1767), 


and  of  tise  Italian,  Piranesi's  works  on  Roman  ruins  (Vedute 
di  goma)  1748,  and  "Le  Anticiiita  Bomane",  1756,  stand  in  the 
foreêround.  England,  x,ùe   boœe  of  nortnern  Classioisia,  nad 
preceded  in  tne  literary  oresentation  of  antigae  njaterials. 
Jlready  in  1750  were  published  Dawkins  &   Wood's  "Illustratio- 
ns 01  Palfflyra  and  of  Baalbec",  after  1757  Adam  and  eierisseau'sl 
drawings  of  tùe  Balace  of  Diocletian  at  Spalato,  and  from  1762 
Stuart  ^  Revett'a  great  work  on  the   Antiquities  of  Atbens.  Sar-| 
tioalarly  the  latter  exerted  a  deeo  influence,  not  only  on  B-n- 
glish  art  but  on  tbat  of  ail  Europe.  în  Germany,  wliere  learn- 
ed  researcD  ana  pnilosophy  very  early  found  zealous  culture, 
appeared  a  chief  représentative  of  tne  classical  tendency  in 
tfae  âcute  and  learned  Jon.  Joacù.  Winkelmann  (born  1717  et  St- 
endal;  died  l'^63  at  îrieste),  tne  founder  of  tne  bistory  of 
art  and  of  arcoaeology.  In  the  year  1754  he  crossed  the  Alps 
for  a  permanent  résidence  in  Borne;  in  1763  ne  obtained  there 
tne  high  position  of  a  chief  superindent  of  ail  antiquities. 
Already  in  1755  nad  appeared  in  Dresden  his  "Qedenken"  (îhou- 
ghts  on  tne  Imitation  of  6recian  Works),  received  with  entJaus- 
iasni;  in  1764  was  published  there  bis  fundamental  principal  w 
work,  arousing  attention,  the  "Seschichte  der  Kunst  der  Alter- 
tums''  (f^istory  of  tne  Art  of  Antiquity).   He  treated  in  it  tne 
art  of  the  ancienta,  less  in  tne  sensé  or  antiquarian  research, 
tnan  in  tbe  expérience  of  its  es&netic  harmony,  and  tnerein  be 
êave  a  clear  and  exhaustive  expression  to  the  lon^inês  of  bis 
time,  Tfo  years  later  icessing  oublisned  bis  "Laoëoon-",  wbicfi 
with  the  deep  influence,  tnat  hemstm   exerted  on  tne  entire 
évolution  of  (ferman  inteilectual  life,  éave  to  the  endeavors 
of  tne  classicists  tbe  most  powerful  impulse.   Weanwhile  in 
Prance,  fiousseau,  by  bis  oath-breakiné  requirements  written  in 
a  cnarminé  style  (in  1750  aopeared  bis  "Discours  sur  les  Arts"), 
nad  opened  the  contest  against  tbe  deéenerated  civilization  a 
end  for  tbe  return  to  nature,  tbereby  incalculably  influencing 
tbe  spirit  of  the  time. 

T'ùe  centre  of  tbe  new  art  movement  was  and  remained  Rome,  f 
from  wbicb  Winkeluiann  in  connection  witn  artists  of  like  aims 
Dointed  out  new  oafchs,  not  only  in  architecture,  but  also  in 
painting  and  sculpture.  But  in  ffrance  tûose  events  occurred. 
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tnaL  witfi  eleaiental  weièht.   oroduced  tbe   complète  oreaci)  with 

tne  pôst  and  by  tueir  conseQueuces  shook  the  entire  West,  tbo- 
se  of  tne  Frencii  révolution.  Tnis  orisinated  disturbing  trans- 
formations, not  only  m  oolitics  and  in  tlie  social  conditions, 
but  in  ail  domains  of  iotellectuai  iife.  Also  m  art  tne  ore- 
liously  aecisive  influence  of  tne  court  and  tne  nooility  as 
well  as  ttiat  of  tne  cnurcb  was  suppressed,  and  wnicfi  was  oopo- 
sed  by  tiie  state,  partly  éoverned  by  tne  oeoole,  the  cities, 
tlie  rich  mercbants  and  manuf acturers,  as  well  as  the  public  in 
tne  éreat  cities.   Kitn  tne  y'rencb  révolution  aooeared  a  new 
period. 

It  was  indeed  a  resuit  of  tne  ideas  spread  over  the  entire 
îïest,  of  the  equality  and  brotherhood  oi  nations,  that  men  re- 
aarded  art  as  international,  as  sornething  cooimon  and  senerally 
intelligible  to  ail  nations.   In  coffljnon  was  the  limitless  glo- 
rification of  antique  art  and  antique  Iife  by  oaeans  of  the  ré- 
volution; in  coflîiBon  were  also  the  sources  from  wnicn  cuitured 
peoDles  drew  tneir  artistic  imoulses-  also  common  to  ail  were 
tne  scientific  interest  and  the  archaeoloéical  conceotion  of 
art,  in  whioh  men  oid  not  then  seek  tne  national.  îne  aims  w 
were  tne  same  almost  witnout  exceotion;  tne  closest  adhérence 
to  the  antique  and  wherever  possible  the  direct  transfer  of  i 
its  séries  of  forms;  it  is  no  wonder,  that  after  the  political 
waves  had  becorEe  quiet,  the  Neo-ClassicisiH  came  to  uncontested 
supremacy,  éradually  becoming  international  and  colorless,  su- 
ch  as  no  art  style  precedin^  it  ever  was.   We  shall  ses   in  the 
following,  that  it  exhibits  diversities  almost  entirely  in  its 
preliminary  staées,  as  thèse  were  required  by  the  unlikeness 
of  tne  bases  Ëiven  in  the  orecediné  art,  by  the  nature  of  the 
sources  utilixed,  and  the  training  of  tne  executiag  masters. 
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A./; -7   I.   àrcbiteotare  oi  Neo-Classicism  in  France. 


'îhe  same  artistic  event,  tbat  lounded  tbe  last  stage  oï  tûe 
wildest  Rococo  in  p'rance,  became  tfte  starting  point  for  the 
return  oi  OlassiciStn;  tûe  compétition  estaPlished  m  the  year 
1738  for  obtaining  plans  for  the  façade  oi  the  church  oi  S,- 
Sulpice  at  Paris  (oaées  33,  93),   S'or  this  Meissonier  (cage 
100)  had  proposea  a  desiôn,  in  which  he  followed  his  aimless 
art  imagination,  carrying  the  Barocco  ideas  to  the  extrême,  e 
even  transferrin^  the  éround  prmciples  of  the  Rococo  to  the 
façade,  which  had  never  yet  been  the  case  in  Prench  architect- 
ure, since  this  always  restricted  itself  within  severer  limits. 
In  direct  opposition  to  Jjeissonier^s  design  was  that  prepared 
by  a  young  artist,  trained  in  the  RoŒan-Classistic  school  of 
Saivi  (page  39),  8iovanni  hiocolo  Servandoni  (1695-1703).  He 
terminated  tne  church  oy  a  wide  façade  of  two  stories  construc- 
ted  above  each  other,  each  of  which  received  an  open  columnar 
portico  betwsen  two  solid  walls,  and  was  crowned  by  a  continu- 
uous  anbroken  and  heavy  cornice,   Servandoni' s  Project  won  the 
viotory,  ït  was  tne  victory  of  the  érand  stren^^th  of  tne  ëom- 
an  schooi  over  the  belittled,  sprawliné  and  ornamented  nature 
of  0'rencn  Rococo  architecture.   ïhe  exécution  first  began  in 
1748.   In  order  to  eive  the  façade  (F'ié.  204)  ajore  of  the  ap- 
pearance  of  s  church,  a  tower  was  iater  addea  on  each  corner. 
With  tnis  work  Servandoni  entered  the  rank  of  the  most  respec- 
ted  architects.  P"urther  importance  as  an  innovator  in  art  he 
obtsined  by  his  tneatre  décorations,  which  carried  his  faaje 
to  nearly  ail  the  larger  courts  of  Surqpe. 

ADout  the  same  time  another  ffrench  architect  had  attracted 
public  attention  to  himself,  Jacques  Germain  Soufflet  (1709- 
1780),  by  bis  great  hospital  (Hôtel  Dieu)  built  at  Dyons  in 
1737.  r.ikewise  m  this  was  expressed  a  conception  of  art  opp- 
osed  to  the  fiococo.  Tne  façade  is  735.2  ft.  loné  with  two  and 
a  hall  stories,  only  subdivided  by  a  middle  building  and  two 
slient  projections  at  the  enas,  while  the  recessed  portions 
over  the  rusticated  ôround  story  received  si/uple  window  enclo- 
sures  wix-hout  caps.  Ourvea  fines  are  avolded,  exceptinô  tne 
round-arohed  Windows  in  the  éround  story  and  the  oval  Windows 
m  the  upper  story  of  the  end  projections,  and  likewise  ail 
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ôll  swelled  soroiiea  and  ornamental  work.   ODly  s  festoon  of 

.  '  bands  or  fiowers  above  tne  Windows  oi"  tne  uDoer  story  in  the 
projections  forais  a  dry  ornamentation.   Souffiot  fouDÔ  f|rl9 
treatment  of  tDe  façade  so  mucn  aporoved  m  bigtier  olaces,  th- 
at  ùe  was  later  called  as  an  instructor  at  tne  Royal  àcadeoiy 
in  Paris. 

'|be  two  Works  iBentioned  above  were  in  their  time  only  detach- 
ed  phenojneDa  in  gr-ench  ar-t  life.   Otherwise  on  the  one  band  h 
bad  been  dominant  until  âfeout  the  middle  of  the  13  th  century 
the  utyle  favored  oy  the  nobility  and  introduced  by  the  reôen- 
cy,  on  tne  otner  the  severe  school  originated  by  BlondelCpaée 
Ô9).  Bat  the  examples  gi«en  by  Servandoni  ant3  Souffiot  inilu- 
encôd  tne  artist  world  in  increasing  measure.   A  new  and  srand 
architectural  project  became  a  test  of  strenèth  between  the  t 
two  tendencies  and  by  its  conséquences  a  milestone  in  the  his^ 
tory  of  îTencb  architecture.   King  Louis  XV,  after  the  peace 
of  Aix-rlâ'^Qhapelle  (l'743)  following  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
of  the  Âustrian  succession,  hit  on  the  idea  of  baving  a  monuiB- 
ent  to  bifflself  erected  by  the  city  of  Paris,   fie  bad  the  arch- 
itects  of  the  âcadeiDy  requested  to  orepare  plans.   The  probiem 
tnere  presented  was  grander  than  the  Louvre  façade  in  its  time, 
since  the  artists  vrere  nowise  restrictea  by  definite  require- 
aients,  but  bad  to  make  sketches  entirely  accordin^  to  tbeir  o 
own  ideas,   The  submitted  designs  are  oreserved  in  copoer  eng- 
ravings.   Sirom  the  considération  of  the  king  for  existiné  bui- 
ldings and  tbeir  occuoants,  none  of  thèse  were  executed.  On 
the  other  band  the  king  chose  a  site  located  before  the  Tuile- 
ries garden  and  belon^ing  to  biaiself ,  establisbed  a  second  com- 
pétition, and  directed  the  instructor  at  the  Academy,  Jacques 
Ange  Gabriel  (lô99-17Sâ),  the  son  of  tne  oreviously  mentioned 
Jacques  Jules  Sabriel  (paee  102),  to  combine  a  new  clan  froiu 
the  desiâns  receivaa.  (1753).   Ftoid  bis  work  orisinated  the 
Place  iouis  XV,  now  teriBed  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.   Tbe  long 

.^'/façades  (^is.  805)  permit  the  récognition  of  a  strong  imitati- 
on of  Perrault's  |:,ouvre  façade,  wnose  principal  motive  is  reo- 
eated,  tne  colossal  columnar  order  in  the  two  uDper  stories. 
(Figs.  805,  31).   Tbe  lower  story  is  subdivided  in  round  arca- 
des on  oiers.   Tbe  détails  exhibit  a  severe  treatment;  it  was 
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landaffiental  and  ôeterminative  for  Frencb-Classistic  architect- 
ure.  As  an  ornaniental  motive  are   enaployed  only  stiii  festoons 
01  ieaves  above  the  Windows  and  cloth  hanéinés  under  tbem  and 
on  the  angle  projections.   Already  it  aopears  bere  that  Ciass- 
icisai  bas  won  supreojacy  in  the  art  of  tne  court. 

He  found  at  tbe  court  powerf ui  support  and  assistance  in  the 
Marquise  de  pompadour  (died  1764),  so  ôenerally  lavored  by  tbe 
King,  wbo  busied  herseli  witb  art.   In  tba  circles  oi  tbe  art- 
ists  and  the  cultured,  tbere  labored  in  bis  favor  the  spirited 
and  influential  arcnaeoiogist,  3ount  ae  Oaylus  (1092-1765;  pa- 
ge 233).   ^itb  acute  views  and  unbiassed  practical  weiôbiné  of 
tbe  value  of  the  antique  for  tbe  art  and  iiterature  of  tbe  nio- 
Hàern  period,  be  bad  very  éreatly  contributed  to  clearing  up  a 
art  questions,  and  bad  won  for  i'ranae  an  iœpcrtance,  similar 
to  that  of  Winifeimann  for  Sermany.  Nearly  conteœporary  witb 
tbe  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  bis  collected  works,  t 
tbe  c3esuit  father,  Marc  Antoine  Laugier  (1713-1709),  appeared 
before  tbe  public  witb  indeed  subversive  ideas  in  architectu- 
ral treatment.  ♦  He  required  as  tbe  bigbest  points  of  view  su- 
itâbiiity  and  artistic  trutb,  and  indicated  nature  itself  as 
tne  only  true  and  determining  model.   It  affords  in  art  and 
œanner  tne  best  instruction,  as  for  examole  it  fcms  tbe  tree 
trunk  as  a  support.   Daugier  tbereiore  rejected  tbe  rectangul- 
ar  oier  and  tbe  pilaster^,  tbe  pedestal,  demanded  free  spaciné 
and  uniform  diminution  of  colunns,  and  indeed  witbout  entasis, 
corresponding  to  tbe  trunk  of  tbe  tree.  Be   déclarée  the  use 
of  arches  over  doorways  and  Windows  to  be  def ective  on  aocount 
of  tbe  spandrels  produced,  and  likewise  the  colossal  order,  s 
since  tbis  received  its  importance  froœ  tne  single  story.   Tbe 
îuscan  order  created  by  tbe  Boœans  {^augier  beld  to  De  a  trans- 
formation of  tbe  Doric,  and  tbe  Comocsite  column  (volume  1,  d 
paôes  108,  111)  as  a  tasteless  combination  of  tbe  lonic  and  Q 
Oorintbian.  Tbe  returns  and  tûe  pediment  on  tbe  longer  sides 
and  over  tbe  Windows  must  be  avcided.  In  tne  entire  architect- 
ure extrême  frugality  in  ornaoïental  décorative  work  must  be 
tbe  ground  principle.  Tnese  were  indeed  at  first  merely  ''ideas". 
But  tbey  found  acceptance  in  tbe  circle  of  tbouôbts  of  archiL- 
ects  and  were  carried  furtber  by  tnem.   Tne  immédiate  resuit 
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was  a  more  intelligent  and  practical  conception  of  arcbitectu- 
pe,  an  endeavor  for  sioiplieity  and  clarity,  se  far  as  thèse 
were  expr-essed  in  tbe  antique  works.  iost  architects  aought 
the  way  to  tne  antique  at  f irst  in  a  return  to  tbe  Classicisîii 
of  the  early  art  of  Louis  XIV  or  tbat  of  Palladio.  Consequent-I 
ly  the  transition  to  severer  fornos  of  treatment  in  tne  façades 
was  less  abrupt,  than  in  the  internai  art.  îherein  the  fiococo 
was  supplanted  about  1755. 

*  Mai'G  Antoine  Laugier;    Essai    sur   l* àrGhiteoture^    Paris, 1752, 
The  STYL&  OP  LOUIS  XV  *  *  then  set  in  and  is  an  expression 
of  taste  aocustoffled  to  and  refined  by  the  élégant  art  of  the 
Rococo,  even  if  at  fiBst  this  be  oierely  external,  to  replace 
which  it  adopta  and  utilizes  tne  lorics  éiven  by  the  antique  a 
and  vrondered  at  by  tne  entire  world,  indeed  in  tne  still  pure- 
ly  ornaiBental  spirit  of  design  of  the  tia3e,  indeed  under  the 
influence  of  tne  Bococo.  Its  strength  lies  in  the  internai  a 
art.  There  it  chiefly  dénotes  an  overturning  of  olia  princip- 
les  previously  in  forcei  therefore  it  attains  to  a  quite  one- 
sided  adhérence  to  tne  antique.  To  animated  masses  of  décora- 
tion is  opposed  great  "repose  of  feeling",  to  picturesaue  grou- 
piné  an  orderly  appearance.   As  the  first  was  carried  out  the 
séparation  of  tne  ceiling  and  wall.  In  the  great  halls  the  w 
walls  were  subdivided  by  pilasters,  naïf  columns,  aôd  even  by 
detâcûed  columns  with  flat  capitals  and  the  corresponding  cor- 
nices'  in  the  smaller  ones  this  was  limited  to  aooenting  the 
encloaures  of  the  doorways  and  the  mantle,  which  sometimes  pro- 
jects  like  a  frontispiece  with  the  ereat  mirror  placed  above 
it.   Tne  doorways  (F'ig.SOô)  hâve  narrow  architraves  standing 
on  low  bases  with  ornaiiiented  panels  as  jambs,  above  being  sli- 
éhtly  projecting  consoles,  on  which  rests  a  horizontal  lintel 
with  ci  cap,  over  thie  being  usually  a  figure  relief  or  a  round 
or  elliptical  teroiination  with  a  sunken  decorated  and  arched 
panel,   The  mantle  was  treated  as  a  sort  of  small  table  with 
decorated  frieze  end  slab  on  consoles.  Over  it  was  always  d1- 
aced  a  great  mirror.  (i^iôs.  207,  213).   Between  thèse  chief  p 
pièces  of  the  subdivision  of  tne  walls,  their  surfaces  freoue- 
ntly  received  in  rooms  for  assemblaées  niches  with  statues  on 
pedestals,  but  otherwise  a  kind  of  parapet  as  a  base,  in  the 
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portion  afcove  tbis  beiné  rectanéuler  enclosures  witft  thin  ban- 

;^^ y  ds,  on  whose  corners  were  sometiuies  placed  stnall  square  plates 
witfi  rosettes.   Hilliptical  isedellioDS  with  reliefs  end  wrinkl- 
ed  bands  or  i'estoons  of  ilowers  were  especially  favored,   Tbe 
ceilings  were  again  subdivided  in  ôeometrical  figures,  freque- 
ntly  witn  a  large  oval  middle  panel  and  with  cofierrlike  pane- 
ls in  the  spandrels  of  tbe  arcbes.   In  ornsments,  besides  tbe 
antique  ornamental  memoers  like  eeé,  leaf  and  bead  mouldings, 
flûtes,  pipes,  rosettes,  frets,  wavy  bands,  palm  leaves,  acro- 
terias,  antbemion  Ipands  and  tbe  like,  tbere  are  also  tbe  acan- 
tbus  scrolls  in  a  pattern  and  languid  form,  tbinly  and  loosely 
applied,  wreatbs  of  flowers  —  œostly  stiif  laurel  branches  — 
rings  and  rosettes  arrangea  beside  each  otber  as  frieze  ornam- 
ents  and  ligbt  draperies,  suspended  in  curves  between  rosettes, 
'îbe  acantbus  leai  received  a  peculiar  outline,  wbicb  recalls 
tbe  elongated  spoon-sbeped  forms  on  tne  Eococo  capitals.  Palm 
f ronds  and  naturalistically  treated  branches  of  plants,  partic- 
ularly  tbin  leaved  laurel,  rose,  ivy  and  vine,  cornucopias, 
urns  and  vases  with  fret-like  broken  ears,  tbe  lyre,  tripod, 
arcbitectural  fragments,  emblems  of  day  and  nigbt,  inverted 
torches,  halos  and  similar  motives  appear  in  the  panels  treat- 
ed after  tbe  manner  of  tbe  ancieni.  érotesoues.  (F'ie.  214).  Wi- 
th tbem  are  connected  fiéure  paintings,  tnat  pbeferably  nave 
as  suDjects  antique  ruins,  tbe  life  of  the  farûi  in  the  grottes, 
èftytbological  subjects  like  Leda,  Ganymede  and  zhe   like,  groups 
01  cupids,  trophies  with  antique  shields  and  belmets,  still  1 
life,  as  well  es  little  loves,  doves  caressing  eacb  otber,  and 
(âbines^  accessories,  scattered  around  without  criticism.  Tbe 
cabinet  work  bas  métal  fixtures  so  thst  thèse  add  structural 
importance.   On  tbe  stoves,,  supports  ©f  ell  kicds,  clocks^ . bo- 
ofie-utensils,  bases  of  columns,  fluted  drurns  of  columns  and 
capitals  are  often  employée  to  superfluity.  (Fie,  229).   In  c 

J^^  I   colors  are  pref erred  fine,  délicate  and  light  narir.onies  with 
silver.  By  tbe  richness  in  symbolic&l  meanings  ef  tne  motives, 
the  naive  combination  and  the  extraordinary  perfection  in  dét- 
ail, the  décorations  od  the  Louis  XV  style  acquire  a  digniiied 
and  lovely  earnestness  with  a  peculiar  charm.  (&^ifis.  207,  213, 
214). 

♦  *  T^ie   ëtiijle    named    afteï'   Louis   XVI   doei-^   no  t    exelusiuely   fa- 
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fall    within    the   reign   0/  that    king   (1774-1798);    it   developed 
rather    in    the    two    last   décades   0/    the   reign   cf  Louis   XV   (172B- 
1774) . 

*  Mole  to  Sig.  206.  The  exécution  0/  thie  dining  foom  in  t 
the  château  already  mentioned  on  page  86,  occurred  in  1779-81 
after   a  design   of  Mélanger, 

On  the  façades  oien  adhered  to  the  former  gênerai  design  snà 
in  gênerai  also  to  tts  proportions.  i?or  ttie  plan  strict  symni- 
etry  was  determinstive.   In  the  structure  was  a  tendency  to  e 
extend  the  proportions  to  slender  forms.   The  columns  and  ent- 
abletures  received  careful  treatirent  accordiné  to  their  posit- 
ion and  trestment;  the  ïuscan  order  was  preferred,  and  the  îo- 
nie  capital  was  often  hung  with  éarlands.  projections  were  v 
very  modest;  the  comices  were  designedwiih  five  meirbers,  oft- 
en indeed  with  labored  iriodesty.   Instead  of  the  pilasters  fre- 
quently  occurred  wall  strips,  which  were  decorated  by  medalli- 
ons  and  emblems.  (ô'ig.  SOS).  Bermes  and  caryatids  disappeared. 
0n  preferred  places  the  wall  surfaces  were  occasionally  adorn- 
ed  by  fixed  festoons.   The  portais  received  a  monumental  treat- 
rcent  chiefly  by  Tuscan  columns.  The  enclosure  was  often  ouiit- 
ted  at  the  Windows.  On  the  other  hand  sunken  relief  slabs  in 
rectangular  or  arcned  form  for  relievine  doorways  and  Windows 
were  not  willinely  re.jected.  (Fi^.  209).   îce  attics  were  ani- 
mated  by  columns  and  acroterias,  the  dômes  Deme  oeveloDed  mo- 
re in  neight  than  width.   In  their  place  altar-like  or  stepped 
structures  of  square  or  round  form  frequently  formed  the  term- 
ination. 

The  new  style  appeared  in  a  séries  01  buildings  in  Paris  and 
the  provinces.   The  most  esteeined  architects  were  Jacques  ^née 
GaDriel,  Jacques  Germain  Soufflet  (page  235)  and  the  younger 
Jacques  François  Blonoel  (died  1774).  Gabriel  is  the  creator 
of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  (page  236).   Be  had  charge  of  tne 
rebuildin^  of  the  château  of  Compeiene,  continued  the  works  on 
the  Louvre  and  on  the  palace  at  Versailles  (Library  of  IjOuIs 
XVI  and  Salon  of  queen  Marie  Antoinette),  designed  there  (bef- 
ore  1770)  the  splendidly  decorated  théâtre  (Pié.  210),  and  er- 
ected  in  the  little  château  the  Little  Trianon  (1771-1778)  a 
charming  building,  that  exhibits  in  the  exterior  as  well  as  in 
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the  garden  design  also  influences  of  the  inglish  Renaissance, 
(ffig.  211).   âfter  the   death  of  his  patron  Louis  XV,  he  tell 
into  disfavor,  siuce  his  works  no  longer  corresponded  to  the 
requirements  efthe  testes  of  the  court. 

S^ore  in  the  tendency  of  the  elder  Blondel  (page  69)  worked 
J.  P.  Blondel  the  younger,  an  iniluential  instructor  in  arch- 
itecture. Froiïi  1740  he  carried  on  an  academy  of  architecture, 
where  he  represented  a  severe  conception  in  the  subdivisions, 
based  on  the  antique,  but  a  freer  one  in  the  style  of  décora- 
tion. In  the  year  1773  appeared  his  "Cours  d'Architecture'', 
later  a  much  used  ifianual  on  architecture.   As  a  practical  ar- 
chitect  ne  was  chiefly  engaged  in  Uetz,    (Gathedral  portai, bi- 
shop's  Dalace  and  city  hall),  and  in  Strasburg  (on  Kleber  Pla- 
ce),  grom  Soufflot  came  the  principal  work  of  eerly  french 
Classicism,  the  churcb  of  S.  Geneviève,  the  présent  Panthéon 
(design  prepared  ai  ter  1757,  executed  in  1764-1781).  îhe  gr- 
ound  plan  forms  a  8reek  cross  275.6  ft.  wide  and  367.5  ft. 
long  with  four  piers  in  the  form  of  right-angled  triangles  pl- 
aced  around  the  central  area  as  supports  of  the  dôme,  and  a 
narrow  aisle  of  columns  around  thenn.   The  dôme  is  constructed 
in  three  shells  (first  under  Napoléon  I)  with  the  lantern  at- 
teins a  height  of  272.3  ft.   îhe  interior  is  covered  by  low  d 
'donies  over  the  cross  arois  and  by  coffers  in  the  aisles,  and  is 
kept  in  pure  Poman  Corinthien  lorms.   'The  exterior  (F'ie.  212) 
is  massively  treated  by  the  imposing  portico  ano  tne  coioBfiade 
around  the  drum.  Dut  otherwise  is  kept  very  simple.   The  exter- 
nal  walls  of  the  oross  arms  hâve  no  subdivision,  aside  from  t 
the  nobly  oroiiied  cornice  with  the  garlano  irieze  beneath  it. 
The  architect  evidently  tfiere  counted  on  the  effect  of  the  en- 
closed  wall  surfaces  in  contrast  to  tne  open  portico  and  the 
dôme.   By  tne  grano  eno  unified  treatment  oi  the  interior  and 
the  dignified  arcnitecture,  the  Fani,heon  oelonÊS  te  the  most 
important  works  oi  postmediaeval  architecture. 

One  of  tne  most  imcortant  secular  buildinès  of  this  period 
was  erected  ip  1771  by  the  greatly  éifted  Jacques  Denis  Antoi- 
ne (1738-1801  m  the  t^iint.   Tne  façade  has  a  width  of  27  axes, 
with  two  hièh  lower  and  a  low  uooer  story,  extends  along  xhe 
bank  of  the  Seine  end  is  only  broken  -8$  the  rrjiodle  by  a  orojec- 
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projection  containinè  five  axes,  tnat   on  the  rusticeteô  éround 
story  suDDorts  rive  lonic  detached  columns  with  beavy  cornice, 
crownine  statues  and  attic.   The  recessed  winee  tiave  rusticst- 
ion  in  the  éround  story  ,  with  Windows  in  the  principal  story 
rising  froai  a  bold  belt  course,  parapet  balustrade  and  horizon- 
tal roof,  at  each  tJaird  window  (counted  irom  the  externsl  ang- 
les or  tnose  or  the  projection)  beiné  a  balcony,  but  otherwise 
without  any  vertical  subdivision.  The  facede  became  a  direct 
œodel  for  a  séries  of  other  buildings,  oarticularly  for  the 
Royal  palace  at  Srussels  (B'ié.  S59).  As  a  tneatre  architect 
Victor  feouis  (1735-1807)  came  to  high  famé  by  bis  théâtre  er- 
ected  at  Bordeaux  in  1773-1780.   He  arranged  the  audience  room 
in  a  three-quarter  circle,  supported  tj&e  gaileries  by  columns 
and  only  separated  tne  boxes  by  low  division  wslls.  Tbis  thé- 
âtre remained  a  model  desiên  until  late  in  the  19  th  century, 
especially  for  its  convenient  access  and  broad  stairways. 

The  B'rench  révolution  (1769),  in  its  blind  hatred  of  every- 
thing  courtly,  DJade  an  end  of  tne  style  of  Louis  XVI,  that  nad 
aevelopeo  its  cnarm,  especially  in  the  smaller  rooms,  and  nao 
graduaily  sttained  niëh  éracefulness.   (Pigs.  213   and  214  exh- 
ibit  décorations  of  the  year  1788).   Tne  fate  of  this  art  wss 
thus  intime tely  connected  with  that  of  the  king  and  of  his  un- 
fortunate  wife,  Mare  Antionette.  The  spirit  of  the  révolution 
first  of  ail  turned  aéainst  ornamental  richness;  to  this  was 
opposed  the  most  extrême  simciicity.   tvieanwhile  art  researches 
had  oDêned  further  domains  of  the  antique.  The  temoles  at  Pa- 
estum  in  lower  Italy  and  in  Sicily  were  drawn  ând  thorouehly 
studied.   Tne  Doric  order  of  the  temDle  at  Paestum  (volume  1, 
pages  79,  82)  appeared  es  the  most  imoressive.   Its  architect- 
ure rejected  delicacy  of  the  profiles,  necessarily  on  account 
of  the  materials  elready  employed  in  antiquity  (poros  and  tra- 
vertine),  and  it  was  regarded  as  a  direct  model.   By  solia  wa- 
11  masses,  restriction  of  the  architectural  expédients,  tne 
use  01  stron&ly  conventionalized  architecturel  ornaments  with 
-tne  exclusion  of  natural  forms  in  éarlands  and  the  like,  men 
sought  to  attain  to  elevated  grandeur.   To  produce  tce  utmost 
effect  possible,  ercràtectural  forms  entirely  without  ornement 
were  then  preferred  in  dry  proportions,  especially  stumpy  Dor- 
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Doric  coluDfins,  Dartiy  witbout  ilutes  or  even  with  flûtes  only 
comnieDced  at  top  acd  bottocn  (volume  1,  paee  65),    and  further 
iilaiiî  friezes,  caps  and  cornices  oi  beavy  slabs,  Windows  with- 
out  jambs,  and  round-arched  lintels  witbout  mouldings.   Only 
tne  principal  entrance  was  characterized  by  a  columnar  porch, 
a  portico,  or  by  a  columnar  loggia  over  it,  where  perhaps  e 
fret  or  sorne  palmatiucns  were  employed.   ïbe  striving  after  siin-| 
plicity  went  so  far,  tbat  even  tbe  idea  of  tbe  cube  in  its  un- 
divided  lorm  lound  adhérents,  even  for  monuiiiental  buildings  of 
tbe  iDOSt  complète  type.   Tbis  beavy  Dorism  of  tbe  time  after 
tbe  révolution,  tbe  style  of  tbe  Directory,  bad  its  most  impor- 
tant représentative  in  Onarles  Dewailly  (de  Wailly,  175^1798), 
a  colleague  of  Servand<?»ni,  in  Jean  François  Cbalgrin  (1739- 
1811),  a  pupil  of  ÈÈm   same  master,  and  in  Claude  Nicolas  Ledo- 
ux  (1736-1806),  wno  was  engagea  botb  as  arcbitect  as  well  as 
copper-  engraier  and  writer  on  art.  Wiôn  A.  F.  Peyre  tbe  Youn- 
ger,  Dewailly  ouiit  tbe  Gdeon  tneatre  at  Paris,  wnere  be  omit- 
ted  even  tbe  pediment  on  its  octastyle  portico.  îhe  building 
was  burned  in  1799,  but  was  again  rebuilt  by  Cbalgrin.   Ledoux 
most  consistentiy  cberisbed  tbis  tendency.  He   was  an  entbusi- 
astic  admirer  of  tne  cubical  ground  form  of  buildings,  undivi- 
ôeà   wall  surfaces  witbout  ornament,  windèws  witbout  enclosures, 
massive  asblars  and  colossal  columns.   Tbe  euardbouses  at  tbe 
gâtes  are  exemples  of  bis  beavy  style,  of  wbicb  «e  mention  hè- 
re only  tbe  Barrière  S.  «Martin  of  tbe  year  1788. 

Under  Napoléon  I  Prencb  architecture  took  a  grand  and  unifi- 
ed  course.  Tbe  powerful  monarcb  bad  an  expressed  préférence 
^lor  monumental  arcbitecturel  works  in  tbe  style  of  tbcse  of  t 
tbe  Boman  impérial  period.   Tfie  fc^antfteon  and  tbe  loné  columnar 
façades  of  tbe  antioui-  temples  received  bis  psrticuler  acorov- 
al;  tbe  triumpbal  arches  and  honorary  columns  at  Borne   appeareo 
to  bim  as  imoressive  tokens  oi  impérial  power.  Be   behelo  tbe 
principal  superioritv  of  Duildines  in  tbe  mon"umental  eraàdeur, 
in  tbe  solidity  ci  cbe  materials  ano  tbe  workmanship.   Unpret- 
entious  as  be  was  nimself,  he  preferreo  to  re,iect  ail  rien  ar- 
tistic  means,  even  if  thèse  related  to  essemhlaées.   By  aDPro- 
priate  construction  and  tbe  use  of  materials  and  by  tbe  endea- 
vor  for  simclicity,  tbe  architectural  wotks  acquired  an  earnest 
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character  and  s  national  basai  tendency,  and  in  soite  of  the 
siavish  dependence  upon  the  antique  world  of  forms,  under  the 
sway  of  tne  french  art  spirit,  devoted  to  diénified  and  refi- 
ned  treetment  of  aetails. 

Neo-Classicism  then  matured  into  the  tbWPIRB;  STYLti,  nemed  ai- 
txie  empire  cf  Mapoleon.  This  had  already  been  prepared  for  in 
the  seventies  of  the  18  tb  century  in  the  works  of  certain  fl.8s- 
ters,  aiBoné  whCDG  may  be  counted  the  before  mentioneo  erchitec- 
ts,  Bewailly,  Chalgrin,  bedoux  and  Peyre;  but  first  under  Kap- 
oleon  it  came  into  gênerai  use  and  unified  development.   Its 
innovations  appear  in  the  éround  plans  only  in  slight  measure. 
In  the  princely  chateaus  and  the  houses  of  the  well  to  do  cit- 
izens,  one  wouid  net  miss  the  comfort  developed  durine  the  pr- 
eceding  period.  T'he  arrangement  of  the  rooms  therefore  remai- 
ned  the  same  on  tne  whole.  Bor  chur-ches,  aien  regarded  the  per- 
ipteral  temple  of  antiquity,  the  centrai  structure  of  the  Pan- 
théon at  Ëome,  and  also  in  part  the  Ëarly  Cnristian  basilics 
as  direct  raodels.  'The  tneetre  took  an  important  place  in  the 
âge  of  improvement.   ïhe  forrn  of  the  audience  room  already  cb- 
osen  by  Victor  Itouis  (page  243),  the  treee-ouarter  circle  with 
galleries  inserted  above  each  other,  was  retained,  but  the  pl- 
an was  extendeo  by  the  addition  of  a  foyer  (hall  for  promenade 
and  conversation),  and  later  frequentiy  with  a  concert  and  ba- 
llrooiïi  in  the  plan.   The  buildings  intended  for  the  government, 
for  justice,  for  educstional  institutions,  for  traffic  etc., 
already  on  account  of  the  diversity  of  the  requirements  in  ea- 
ch spécial  case,  matured  no  definite  or  generally  prevailing 
type  of  plan.   As  a  rule,  the  ground  plan  was  desiéned  in  acc- 
ordance  with  the  proposed  architectural  problem,  and  then  the 
covering  occurred  in  classistic  foriris.   î'he  new  methods  of  con- 
struction did  not  suDsi-aiitially  affect  the  framework  of  the  b 
Duiidinâ,  atthougn  the  emperor  followed  the  acquisitions  of  t 
technics  with  great  mterest,  particularly  the  introduction  ci 
iron  as  a  structural  material,   Thus  the  character  of  the  Emp- 
ire style  Tïas  substantially  fixed  by  tne  treetment  of  the  fcr- 
ms.   In  this  return  to  the  architecture  of  the  ancients  men  d 
aid  not  stop  with  that  of  the  Bomans  and  Sreeks,  but  in  part 
went  ferther  oack  to  the  art  of  the  Etruscans  and  even  of  the 
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ttéyptiars,  particularly  to  the  latter  aiter  tiie  aDpearance  of 
tne  érandly  planned  work  on  the  land  of  the  Ptîaroahs  ordereo 
by  him,   ^  iabored  archaiscn  domiDated  architectural  création . 
Men  iimited  themseives  to  naked  wail  surfaces,  arcades  without 
ornament  and  entirely  simple  comices  and  windcw  enclosures. 
ïhe  preceding  severe  Borism  thus  experienced  a  further  simplif- 
ication.  But  it  did  not  long  prevail.  The  inclination  pecul- 
iar  to  the  trench  toward  a  refined  treatment  of  fornris  could 
not  be  Dermanentiy  repressed.  ,;»rom  the  stage  of  extrême /godes- 
ty  architecture  must  also  of  itself  again  orese  forward  to  a 
/  richer  development.  Already  since  the  appearance  of  the  seve- 
re tendency,had  Deside  it  been  maintained  a  freer  tendency,  o 
originating  with  the  younéer  Blondel  (paée  242),  inclinée  to 
the  acceptance  of  décorative  ornanientâl  work.   This  now  won  in- 
fluence in  increasing  measure.   But  it  was  always  the  snirit 
of  the  antique,  into  which  nien  entered  and  from  which  they  wi- 
shed  to  create. 

In  éeneral  the  y^rench  architects  did  not  as  sharply  distinfe- 
uish  between  the  Roman,  Grecian  and  Hellenistic  styles,  as  oc- 
corred  in  Englano  and  Germaoy;  they  rather  adopteo  the  forcris, 
thât  appeared  to  tnem  as  suitable.   ï'nerein  tney  stooa  nearer 
the  noman  tnan  the  érecian,   Indeed  some  of  Lhem  olaced  them- 
selves  in  direct  opposition  to  ail  enoeavors,  that  did  not  oi- 
rectly  proceed  froni  Sreece.   Tnese  oesired  to  produce  a  pure 
Neo-Sreek  style,  and  therefcre  certainly  employed  Grecian  for- 
ms  with  the  exclusion  of  ail  innovations,  such  as  middle  proj- 
ections, balconies,  balustrades  and  the  like,  with  imDressive 
référence  to  the  strikingly  sparine  use  of  ornamental  décorat- 
ive work  in  Grecian  architecture.  Yet  they  lacked  influence 
to  succeed  generelly  in  their  denriands,   Thus  m  the  ^'rench  ar- 
chitecture of  tne  emcire  the  Roman  séries  cf  forms  almost  ent- 
irely formed  the  oasis.   But  for  tne  aecoration,  the  FomDeian= 
Hellenistic  art  style  chiefly  became  determinstive,  whose  dig- 
nified  repose  and  cheerful  magnificence  aroused  the  hiéhest 
captures  of  cultured  circles.   Also  from  the  style  of  Louis 
KVI  had  been  saved  some  motives. 

Por  the  treatment  of  façades  on  the  carticular  mémorial  buil- 
dinés,  triumohal  arches,  for  whose  érection  in  glorification 
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of  places  niade  famous  by  his  soldiers,  tbe  einDeror  always  had 
an  open  hand,  the  antique  originale  almost  entirely  serving  as 
direct  modèle.  On  the  churclies  appeared  the  ^orticos  of  colu- 
mns,  or  with  a  richer  treatment,  the  surround ing  colonnade  end 
the  antique  mode  of  subdivision  of  the  wall.   For  the  remaini- 
ne  public  buildings  and  the  houses,  œore  reliance  was  placed 
on  the  détails  for  obtaining  the  classical  emoression.  Before 
the  entrance  portico  or  tne  portai  was  oreferred  a  broad  flig- 
ht  of  steps  after  the  mode!  of  the  Rooan  temple.   At  its  side 
walls  were  placed  statues,  candelaoras,  spbynxes,  lions,  vases 
and  the  like  in  severely  antique  forins.   fPhe  main  entrance  was 
generally  characterized  by  a  portico,  colonnadel  loggia  or  a 
gallery.  Tbe  Windows  received  entirely  simple  encloaures,  if 
thèse  were  not  entirely  re.iected.  irequently  the  Windows  were 
also  arranged  in  groups  together  with  rectaugular  piers  inter- 
posed  between  them,  also  sometimes  with  small  columns,  in  this 
case  chiefly  for  the  suôdivision  of  round-arched  Windows  in  e 
évident  allusion  to  the  Italian  early  Renaissance.  Sreat  iav- 
or  was  enjoyed  by  Windows  in  the  form  of  semecircles,  where  t 
the  arches  without  jambs  rested  directly  on  the  window  sill  or 
on  a  continuous  Deit.  ffor  the  élévations  of  the  stories  were 
no  longer  chosen  the  half  columns  and  pilasters  in  the  séquen- 
ce usual  in  the  Renaissance,  but  mostly  only  e  sinéle  order, 
indeed  chiefly  the  Doric,  and  this  only  for  the  middle  projec- 
tion or  the  middle  portai,  ffrequentiy  tne  entire  subdivision 
01  the  wall  was  restricted  to  sunken  panels  between  bands  like 
wall  strips.   A  certain  force  was  aiways  eiven  to  the  princip- 
al cornice.   It  was  frequently  profiled  as  a  crowniné  cornice 
with  cantilevers  or  consoles  and  was  unProken,  if  possible. 
The  steeD  roof  suited  to  tbe  northern  climate  must  yield  to  t 
the  low  or  terraceo  covering  of  the  antique.   On  obateaus,  vi- 
llas and  the  better  houses,  a  small  intique  structure,  termed 
a  belvédère,  was  placed  above  tne  roof  as  a  rule. 

In  the  internai  treatment,  it  «as-^ouéht  in  secular  as  well 
as  in  church  architecture  to  aâApt  as  far  as  possible,  the 
form  treatment  of  càôssical  antiquity  to  the  structural  requi- 
rements.   'The  columns  or  pilssters  with  bases  and  cornices  as 
suodivisions  of  walls  or  enclosures  of  doorways  aéain  appeared 
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in  increased  noeasure.  (Pies.  215,  21ô).   Id  the  wall  panels  w 
were  often  inserteo  plaster  reliefs.   'T'fte  tloors  received  sto- 
ne  slaDs  or  a  mosaic  coverinô;  the  horizontal  ceilicés  or  vau- 
Its  were  frequently  constructed  with  coffers.   The  incrustati- 
ons (lacinés)  of  the  ancients  were  chieily  imitated  in  stucco. 
In  the  enclosures  and  tne  surface  patterns  the  circle  and  sem- 
icircle  apceared  instead  of  the  ellipse;  besides  the  rectangle 
with  or  without  an&les  eut  off  were  also  employed  the  regular 
figures,  star-shaped  foriDS  and  tne  liKe.   ffor  the  smaller  roo- 
ms.  Bien  chiefly  decided  for  plasteriné  with  stretched  fabrics, 
indeed  with  silks,  where  the  means  permiLted,  elsewhere  for  c 
coverine  with  paper  hanéings,  that  ncw  oecame  common  *,  or  the 
Pompeian  wall  and  ceiliné  paintinés  were  imitated  (volume  1, 
paée  125).  Since  the  colors  were  noL  narmonizeo  toéether  acc- 
ordms  to  a  suojective  artistic  feelingl  and  with  référence  to 
the  Duroose,  dimensicns  end  liéhtiné  of  the  rooms,  but  nriore  in- 
telliéently,  and  indeed  freouently  were  not  directly  transfer- 
red  irorn  tne  orieinals,  a  varieêated  colorine  apoeared  there, 
mat  aiust  lacé  the  refinea  harmony  of  the  FoiriDeiar.  dëccrations. 
Otherwise,  since  men  wished  te  attair  to  tne  white  or  lieht  y 
yellow  tone  of  Italien  marnle  as  nearly  as  DOssiPle,  they  thc- 
ueht  best  to  be  very  reserved  in  the  coloriné.   A  oure  or  sli- 
ghtly  broken  wnite  or  very  lient  blue,  éray  or  sreen,  elmost 
always  forffis  the  ground  tint,  or  which  silver,  dead  eold,  yel- 
low ocbre,  PoraDeian  red  and  ivory  black  are  pallied  io   accent 
tae  détails. 

*  The  manufacture   g/   paperhangings   dates  from  1835,    after 
paper    in  rolle   appeared    instead   of    the   oreuiously   employed   se- 
parate   sheets.      The  machine  for    printing    paperhangings  »ae   fi- 
rst    invented    in    the   year   165!^. 

ïne  ornaiTient  (f^^ies.  21ô,  217)  cniefly  eifiployed  the  antique 
ornamental  ir;emDers,  such  as  tne  efee.  ana  tne  leai  mouldin^s,  p 
pearl  bead,  rosetT.es,  frets,  o&ees,  acanthus  scrolls  and  laur- 
el  branches  (volun.e  1,  caées  7c,  114).   To  thèse  were  also  ad- 
ded  lions'  neaos,  erifims,  &eniuses,  cucias,  wiLh  êerianas  ci 
leaves  and  flowers  wouno  arcund  theai,  ana  whicb  oley  with  cor- 
nuccpias  and  sacrificial  utensils,  caryatids,  Lritcos,  urns  w 
witrj  fret-likc  broken  ears,  scnynxes,  reversed  and  crosseo  tor- 
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torches,  Lfte  RomaD  iasces  *  and  otJier  empleiiis,  lue   latter  cbi- 
efly  ic  imitation  of  the  Louis  XVI  style.   On  tne  otner  nano 
were  ôvoioeo  its  naturalistic  wreaths  end  ^arlands  oi  flowers. 
Where  foliage  came  into  use  it  was  strongly  conventionalized 
in  dry  transparent  garlands.  The   ornanient  was  composeû  of  re- 
liefs, often  cast  in  bronze  on  doors  and  furniture,  or  bammer- 
/ed  froffi  Bheets  of  métal  witb  sbarp  outlines  on  tne  surfaces. 

*  '^Fasces"    was    the   name   of    the   bundle   of   roda   àound    together 
with   a   wed    band,    with   an    axe    in    the   middle,    borne    in   Rome    by 
the   liçtors,    the   servants   of    the   ruler   and   of    the   highest   off- 
iciais   in   public   assemblies,    as    tokens   of   their  officiai    auth- 
ori ty, 

Tne  entire  art  of  interior  décoration  allows  the  récognition 
of  an  assurée  feeling  of  style  and  a  refined  taste,  tbat  also 
appeer  in  tbe  understandiné  of  tbe  beauty  of  tbe  materials, — 
for  tne  furniture  were  preferaoly  emoloyed  manoeany  and  simil- 
ar  woods.  (See  tne  oronze  door  in  B''ie.  215).  Tne  sœitb's  art, 
tbat  reacbed  sucb  a  bigh  stage  in  tbe  Drecediné  epocb  was  tbe- 
refore  alisost  entirely  lost. 

^t  tbe  fall  of  KaDoleon  tbe  Empire  style  was  comcletely  dev- 
elcced  and  estaclisned.   In  tne  works  of  tne  most  eminent  arch- 
ttects  of  tne  emoeror,  Percier  and  S'ontaine  (  oaée  253),  it  had 
ratber  turned  toward  tbe  tendency  of  Neo-Bellenism,  wbicn  was 
recognized  particularly  in  tbe  weak  treatment  of  the  architec- 
tural members,  peculiar  to  Grecian-Bellenistic  art, ■ especially 
of  tbe  capitfils,  mouldines  etc. , (Volume  1,  paee  39),  witu  ail 
tbe  otber  strength  in  design.   Tne  ornameiital  treatment  of  tbe 
forms  ano  refînèrent  of  ail  aetails  corresDonded  to  tne  Erencn 
art  spirit  far  more,  tban  tne  heavy  style  of  the  Dreceoiné  Do- 
risffi.   Tne  ^rencn  ^caoemy  at  fiome  provided  for  tbe  continuance 
of  classical  traininé  of  architects  in  the  patbs  siready  laio 
ûut.   Tbus  tne  Empire  taste  domin&teo  artistic  créations  in  t 
i?rencn  countries  until  aDout  tbe  middle  of  tne  19  tb  century. 

Of  tne  leadine  masters,  tne  creviously  mentioned  (caée  245) 
J.  F'.  Cbalgrin  furtber  represents  tbe  severe  Doric  style.   He 
won  bis  artistic  famé  as  tne  creator  of  tbe  desén  ano  tne  lun- 
damentâl  architect  of  tne  Arc  de  l 'Etoile,  wnicn  i^aocleon  cau- 
sée to  be  erecteo  after  180ô  in  glorification  of  nis  campai&ns, 
at  t-ne  termination  of  tbe  ôrand  Qbamps  flysees  on  an  elevateo 
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Place,  at  tne  vasL  scale  of  147.6  it.  wiae  and  164.1  ft.  bien, 
surpassiné  ail  triyaiphai  arches  of  tJ:ie  ancient  world.  (Fie. 
218).  î'ùe  structure  keeps  itseli  entirely  free  from  tbe  in- 
fluence 01  antique  models.   Its  iaiDOsine  efiect  is  based  upon 
tJQe  powerf ul  architectural  treatment  by  the  àiBpost  belt,  the, 
ffiighty  crowning  cornice  and  attic,  and  as  tbe  sculptured  orna- 
mentation  of  the  reliefs  and  tne  eroups  of  figures  39.4  ft.  h 

pLjï±%ïi,    that  are  arrangée  on  projecting  pedestals  at  each  side 
of  the  passage.   ï'ne  completion  of  the  colossal  structure,  th- 
at iDost  strikingly  characterizes  the  ieveieped  Ë-mpire  style  , 
only  followed  in  ine  year  1836.   Jhe  military  famé  of  Napoléon 
was  likewise  coffimemorated  by  the  triumphal  column  erected  en 
Place  Vendôme  in  1806-1610  by  Jacques  Gondouin  (173?-1B18),  a 
pupil  of  Blondel,  and  by  Jean  Baptiste  Leoere  (1761-1844),  wh- 
ich  sppears  as  an  imitation  of  the  column  of  Trajan  at  Rome. 
(Volume  1,  page  123). 

About  the  same  time  the  emperor  conceived  the  plan  of  erect- 
ing  a  new  building  on  the  &î%e   of  the  church  of  the  fesadeleain, 
torn  down  during  the  révolution,  fie  desired  to  bave  a  "temole", 
which  should  not  be  inferior  to  those  of  the  Romans  in  magnit- 
ude and  magnificence.   Barthélémy  Viénon  (1762-1846)  precared 
a  design  for  a  periptersl  temple  of  the  Corinthien  order  witn 
a  double  Dortico  of  columns  and  a  broad  flight  of  steps,  which 
received  tbe  aDproval  of  the  emperor,  and  tnat  Vignon  then  ex- 
ecuted  at  his  command.  (?ié.  219).   Yet  after  the  exile  of  Na- 
poléon, this  îemple  of  Pâme  was  transformed  into  a  church  by 
the  same  arcbitect,  by  means  of  the  narrow  vestibule,  side  ch- 
apels,  a  semicircular  âDse,  and  by  the  vaulting  of  tne  aisle 
with  tbree  low  dômes.   Sven  though  it  may  not  produce  by  its 
most  monumental  and  diênified  architecture  the  impression  of 
a  House  of  God,  still  the  architect  attained  in  tbe  interior 
an  earnest  and  churchly  effect,  even  with  the  antique  séries 
of  lorms.  A  stately  apnearance  entirely  similar  to  that  of  t 
the  Madeleine  is  that  of  the  Bourse  (exchenëe)  erected  in  Par- 
is after  1808  by  Alexandre  Théodore  Brogniart  (1739-1813),  a 
pupil  of  Blondel.  Without  taking  fartèer  account  of  the  purp- 
ose  of  the  interior  of  the  two  story  structure,  on  it  was  emp- 

v;  loyed  again  the  Roman-Corinthian  temple  architecture  directly 
after  the  model  of  the  temple  of  Vespasian  in  Rome. 
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'îbe  arcfaitecT-s  just  mentioneci  retained  a  certain  severity  in 
the   Dose  oi  "Cbeir  buildints  and  tbe  emoloyinent  oi  décorative 
expédients,  tnat  lend  to  tiieir  works  an  earnest  and  solemn  ex- 
Dression.   3o  mucn  the  éreater  concessions  were  made  to  eleéa- 
'3  nt  richness  b^i?  tiie  fcwé  éhief  masters  oi  tbe  epocb,  c^barles  oer- 
cier  (1764-1838)  and  Pierre  H'ontaine  (17Ô2-1853).   Botb  bad  s 
studied  in  Borne  at  tbe  sacoe  tiine,  indeed  not  only  tbe  architec- 
ture oï   antiouity  Dut  aiso  tbat  of  tbe  Renaissance.  Bavinè   re- 
turned  to  France,  tbey  souébt  to  elevate  the  native  internai 
and  Biinor  arts  by  tbe  publication  oi  designs  in  the  classical 
sensé.  îbeir  strenéth  consisted  chiefly  in  décoration  and  tbe 
treatment  of  fietails,  in  wbich  Percier  corabined  a  rien  art  im- 
agination and  a  refined  teste.   But  Napoléon  esteeined  Charles 
5^^ontaine  as  tne  more  itiiportant  artist,  evidently  on  account  of 
bis  conception  beiné  more  inclined  to  a  more  poweriul  treatme- 
nt, and  in  1813  appointed  bim  as  bis  lirst  architect,   Botb  ar- 
tists  chiefly  worked  togetber  and  exerted  a  deep  influence  on 
tbeir  contemporanes  and  on  tbe  entire  Prencb  art  of  the  first 
balf  of  tbe  19  th  century. 

The  lirst  larée  comiriission  was  received  by  Percier  and  Pont- 
aine  about  1800  in  tbe  building  of  the  château  of  ^'almaison, 
afterwards  the  favorite  résidence  of  Napoléon  and  of  nis  first 
wife  Joséphine.   From  1805  onward,  tbey  were  principally  enga- 
gea in  Works  on  the  impérial  cbateaus,  amené  wnich  tbe  extens- 
ion of  tbe  Louvre  formed  tneir  cbief  problem.   There  tbey  erec- 
ted  tbe  winR  Connecting  tbe  two  pavilions  of  UarssL   and  of  Bo- 
nan  (ground  plan  in  volume  2,  Fie.  301).   The  façades  exoibit, 
witn  fréquent  approximations  to  the  late  Prencn  Renaissance, 
an  extreaiely  well  treated  subdivision,  entirely  designed  in  t 
the  sensé  of  tbe  Keo-Classicism.  Fiés  215  and  216  afiord  a  v 
View  of  tne  internai  arcnitecture.  *  A  furtber  work  of  the  two 
arcnitects  we  bave  furtber  to  mention,  tbe  i-riumpnal  ercD  erec- 
ted  in  1806  en   i,ï^e   Place  du  Oarrousêl,  ôd  almost  faitbful  imi- 
tation of  the  Arch  of  Septimus  Severus  at  Rome  (voluige  1,  pa^e 
138),  and  the  ëxpiatory  chapel  ouilt  (1820-182c)  as  a  tome  ch- 
apel  for  the  royal  pair,  Louis  XVI  and  kiarie  Antoinette,  wno 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  tne  révolution.   Tnis  received  tbe  9round 
form  of  tne  Greek  cross  witn  tnree  semicircular  apses,  portico 
ano  dôme  m  the  nooiest  proportions  and  treetment,  and  with  a 
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sober  but  extremeiy  linely  desiéned  ornamèntôtion, 

*  The   exécution   o,f    the   portico   o/  the   buildino    repreeented 
in   Fig.    215   followed   under   f/apoleon   I,     the   hall    showri    un  Fig, 
216  anden   Ohar*lee   X   (in    the   year»   1827). 

Affiong  tne  Dupils  of  Percier,  Hyppolyte  Lebas  (1782-1867)  and 
Jacob  lenaz  Bîttori  (1792-1867)  irom  GoloÊne  on  tiie  Rhine,  are 
the  most  important.   The  foroier  built  tiîe  church  of  Notre  Dame 
de  Êorette  (1823-1836)  after  tiie  type  of  tne  Early  Giiristian 
basilica  witb  a  tetrastyle  corintnian  portico  in  very  severe 
fOMBS,  Put  vàtfi  ricii  Hellenistic  décoration.   Hittorf  assumed 
a  f erc  lïiener  standpoint.  Be  had  tborougnly  studied  in  1822- 
1824  tbe  Italien  and  Sicilien  arcnitectural  works  oi  antiouity, 
deffionstrated  their  polycbromy,  and  nad  tborougbly  corrected  by 
nis  puPlications  on  Srecian  temples  of  lower  Italy  and  Sicily 
tne  former  opinions  of  tbe  lack  of  color  on  antique  architect- 
/,r,.ural  works.   Tben  tbe  loné  repressed  enooyment  of  cclors  aéain 
appeared  in  tne  foreéround,  botb  in  tbe  sélection  of  tbe  mate- 
rials  as  well  as  in  the  dode  of  décoration.   Hittorf  first  em- 
ployed  on  bis  cburcb  of  S.  Vincent  de  Paul,  besun  in  1842  and 
completed  in  1884.  foi-   tbe  eround  plan  ne  retained  m  senerel 
tne  oesign  of  bis  fatber-in-iaw  Lepere  as  a  five  aisleo  basil- 
ica witb  an  apse  occupying  tbe  entire  widtn,  but  not  oro^iecti- 
né  externelly,  with  galleries,  two  façade  towers  and  a  bexast- 
yle  portico.  Witb  ail  its  firm  adhérence  to  severe  classical 
lorms,  the  interior,  by  tbe  colored  stone  materiais  ano  tne  p 
oolychrooie  décoration,  acquired  a  suostaÉtially  différent  eïf- 
ecG  from  oefore.   It  received  tne  lively  aDoroval  of  contempo- 
raries.  îbe  façade  itself  (?ie.  220)  is  still  entirely  claes- 
ical  in  the  entire  pose  and  particularly  by  the  noble  lonic  d 
portico.   But  in  pilaster  architecture,  the  treatment  of  the 
cornices,  the  balustrade  over  the  middle  Dori-ior-  and  the  flié- 
ht  of  steps  is  already  aianifesi.ed  tne  sDirit  of  tne  weo-Fenais- 
sance,  then  penetrti.in£  inT.o  f^^rench  arcnitecture. 
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Arcnitecture  oi  Neo-Classicism  in  Snéiancl» 
In  Ënéland  occarred  m  tiie  second  balf  oi  tfae  18  tti  century 
a  period  oi  advancement  in  tne  entire  oublie  and  intellectual 
life.   inile  the  continental  powers  exfiausted  tneir  besL  res- 
ources  in  tne  seven  years'  war,  Enéland  ffiade  its  immeasurable 
colonial  conquests.   Great  wealth  flowed  into  the  motiier  coun- 
try,  wbere  it  éreatly  contributed  to  the  Dromotion  of  travel, 
industry  and  comriierce,  and  also  to  further  ail  intellectual 
and  artistic  interests.  kXj   tbe  end  of  the  century  in  contrast 
to  ë'rance,  shaken  by  its  éreat  transformations,  to  Germany  dow~ 
erless  in  its  internai  divisions,  and  to  Italy  m  entire  diss- 
olution, ingland  acquired  a  highly  valued  Dosition,  as  a  world 
Power.  But  it  aid  not  restrict  itself  to  the  political  domain. 
Owiné  to  une  intellectual  activity  of  its  peoole,  richly  devel- 
oped  under  favorins  conditions,  and  its  aims  directeo  to  dist- 
ant ana  êreat  things,  frneland  liKewise  nad  taken  the  leed  in 
ail  western  intellectual  life,  and  particularly  in  the  invest- 
igation of  anxiouity,  amoiis  EuroDeanr  learned  jBen,  artists  end 
men  davoted  to  art  Knowledge.   Witn  the  same  energy,  witn  whi- 
ch  Palladio 's  teachmês  had  neen  adopted,  men  now  turned  to 
classistic  ideas, 

The  fnélish  Nec-Classicism  had  no  fiococo  as  a  direct  oredec- 
essor.   ffroiii  the  days  of  IniRo  Jones  (volume  2,  paée  232)  Sne- 
lisn  architecture  nad  reuieined  within  tne  character  oi  Pallad- 
ien  classicisïïi.   The  niovement  appearing  about  the  middle  oi  t 
the  18  tn  century  in  the  cultured  world  for  the  revival  of  the 
antique  therefore  did  not  lead  in  the  island  realm  te  a  couidI- 
ete  breach  with  the  past;  it  also  produced  no  transition  style 
from  tne  art  oi  décoration  in  the  style  of  inouïs  XVI,  that  ch- 
anged  the  Rococo  to  the  Neo-ClassicisDi;  it  freouently  streneth- 
ened  the  previously  existine  éround  princioles,  oiaoe  the  eye 
more  acute  to  the  purity  cf  forms  and  favored  the  development 
of  a  severe  tendency  toward  acchaeolo^y,  which  in  the  restless 
subordination  under  the  formative  principles  of  tne  ancients, 
saw  the  climax  of  artistic  oerceotion. 

Qertainly  also  in  Ëngland  already  Defore  the  cniddle  of  the 
13  th  century  undercurrents  had  set  in  toward  the  classistic 
conceDtion  of  art.   Tnese  pursueo  other  eims  tn^m  on  the  cono- 
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continent.   Already  m  the  17  th  century,  and  thus  mucn  earli- 
er  tfiarj  in  France  snd  in  èermany,  men  in  Ëneland  had  interest-| 
ed  tbemselves  m  mediaevel  architecture  as  art  Knowledge,  and 
bad  published  Érandly  planned  works  with  drawinés  of  mediaeval 
Duildings.  *  Wren,  tne  orincipal  master  of  tne  late  i^nglish  Re- 
naissance, even  ii*  unnillingly  and  only  at  the  désire  of  bis 
employer,  bad  already  erected  ëctbic  buildings  (page  201,  206), | 
and  otber  arcbitects  bôd  lollowed  bis  example.   Tbese  were  in- 
deed  limited  to  a  few  examples.   Thèse  earliest  atteaipts  for 
a  revival  of  the  Sothic  art  style  could  not  occur  in  oppositi- 
on to  tbe  stronély  increasiné  classistic  movement  of  about  1750| 
But  tbey  Cad  an  effect  on  tbis,  since  tbey  were  precursors  of 
a  déviation  iroDi  tbe  classical  idéal  of  art  and  a  séparation 
of  aims,  and  constantly  contributed  to  a  certain  uncertainty 
among  tne  arcbitects,  wbo  by  tbe  autboritetive  use  of  tbe  ant- 
ique, elevated  above  ail  aoubt,  sougbt  a  so  inucb  doser  adhér- 
ence to  tbe  classical  aiodeis. 

*   Dodsworth    and   Dugdale,      ^onasticum   Angltcum,    After   1655. 

Under  thèse  circuinstances,  tbe  cire] es  of  arcbitects  as  well 
as  tbose  of  the  cultured  and  art-iowing  PuDlic,  tbe  publicati- 
ons on  tbe  architecture  oi  entiquity  (paée  233)  appearini?  at 
tnat  tiiïse  but  previously  irentioned,  were  receivea  witn  ereat 
mterest.   Spécial  consiceretion  was  lound  by  the  eranôly  plan^ 
ned  work  of  Stuart  and  Revett.   It  eave  a  most  powerful  impul- 
se, tbat  tbe  epe  should  again  be  directeo  to  the  architectural 
créations  of  the  Greeks.  nen   drew  comparisons  between  Pallad- 
ian  and  Grecian  art.   Tnis  was  soon  recognized  as  more  elevat- 
ed; on  it  was  based  criticism.  "The  Faliadian  idéal  of  form  w 
was  repleced  by  tne  Bellenistic. 

•T'he  Ënglisb  Neo-Classicism  beéan  earlier  than  on  the  contin- 
ent witb  a  severe  Dorisni.  The  way  to  tbis  wes  found  indeed  t 
througb  Palladio  and  the  Roman  antique.  In  tne  vsorks  of  the 
leadine  aaster  of  the  beémniné  weo-Classicisin,  of  Sir  ï^illiaîTi 
i;^bambers  (1727-1786),  born  in  Sweden,  but  orou^ht  up  in  h^nele- 
nd  and  educated  under  Clerisseau  in  Rorfie  in  1750-1755,  tne  un- 
ity  of  style  was  not  yet  consistently  expressed.  obamPers  eai- 
ployed  forins  of  tbe  Roinan  antique,  as  well  es  those  of  tbe  It- 
alien and  even  of  the  &'rench  Renaissance,  Ee  slso  occasional- 
ly  resorted  to  Qotnic,  and  even  thouéh  only  in  a  décorative  s 
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sensé,  to  orientai  anà   particularly  to  obinese  architectural 
motives,  with  whicn  he  bao  become  acquainted  duriDg  bis  stay 
in  Qhina.  He  held  bimself  averse  to  HelieDisŒ.  His  colossal 
façade  of  tbe  éreat  officiai  palace,  Somerset  House  in  tondon 
(1776-1786),  witb  tbe  rusticated  substructure,  tbe  Corinthien 
pilajïters  and  tbree-quarter  coluinns  in  tbe  upper  story  and  tbe 
massive  principal  cornice  still  entirely  bas  tbe  basai  tenden- 
cy  01  a  correct  Palladienism.  (f'ig.  221). 

The  entire  abandonment  of  tbe  Palladian  séries  of  fornis  was 
earliest  completeo  in  tbe  works  of  tbe  brothers  Robert  (1728-^ 
1792)  and  James  âdam  (died  1794),  the  sons  of  tbe  previously 
mentioned  WilliarB  Adam  (page  213),  îbe  refineœent  of  tbe  int^ 
ernal  architecture,  as  chiefly  developed  in  ffrance,  received 
increased  attentinn  as  a  resuit,  for  wbich  tbe  Palladian  arch- 
itectural style,  chiefly  employed  for  tbe  external  architectu- 
re, was  no  longer  setisfactory.  Tbe  two  bcotbers  Adam  then  in- 
troduced  into  interior  décoration  an  extremely  graceful  and  or- 
namentsl  style,  wbicb  was  essentiaily  based  on  the  Hellenistic 
séries  of  forms.  Dut  also  shows  inany  tnings  allied  to  tne  sty- 
le of  Louis  XVI.  'î'ney  publisbed  their  desiéns  (Pie.  222),  in 
■>which  the  influence  of  Piranesi  is  undeniable,  and  exercised 
an  architectural  activity  far  exceeding  ail  otber  architects 
of  their  time,  whose  centre  of  gravi ty  lay  chiefly  in  the  ére- 
ction of  great  city  mansions,   î'o  tbem  were  êiven  extremely  t 
tâsteful  eround  oians,  tbet  are  still  models.   In  external  ar- 
chitecture certamiy  occurred  a  weakening  in  tnem,  that  is  es- 
pecially  striking,  wben  one  compares  their  works  iith  tnose  oi 
tneir  great  predecessor  Wren.  îhey  sougbt  ihere  by  severity 
and  dignified  pose  to  oroduce  an  impression,  chose  simple  Bor- 
ic  columns  and  piers,  semicircular  Windows  in  the  lower  story 
and  pediment,  elsewhere  rectangular  Windows  with  caps  or  round 
arches  in  a  simple  enclosure,  also  frequently  grouoed  Windows 
beneath  an  architrave  and  plein  friezes  and  cornices  in  very 
modest  orofiles.  (èie.  223).   îhe  country  château  of  Kedlesto- 
ne  Hall  in  Berbyshire  is  not  only  in  the  ground  plan  but  also 
in  tbe  structure,  particularly  in  the  portico  above  tbe  fligbt 
of  steps,  is  not  inferior  to  imiLetions  of  Palladio;  but  the 
domed  room  is  evidently  influencée  by  the  Panthéon.   îhe  facaoe 
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01  tbe  University  bt  ËdinDurêf)  erected  in  1789,  exhibits  an 
earnest  character  by  the  érand  and  quiet  proportions.  Tbe  fa- 
çade rising  in  two  and  a  balf  stories  above  a  faiéh  rusticated 
base  is  subdivideo  by  an  elevated  middle  and  two  side  oro^iect- 
ions,  each  of  which  has  three  axes  as  well  as  tbe  recessed  pa- 
rts.  Tbe  entrance  opens  between  Boric  columns  and  is  flanked 
on  eacb  side  by  two  projecting  coloains,  tbat  support  tbe  baie- 
ony,  Aside  frorm  a  stiff  garland  of  flowers  in  tbe  attic  of  t 
tbe  ïïîiddle  projection,  tbere  is  no  ornamental  décoration.   A 
great  number  of  buildings  in  London  still  exhibit  remains  of 
tbe  already  etrong  Hellenistic  style  of  tbe  two  Adams. 
z^?"^  Tneir  successors  lacked  tbe  spécial  créative  power  and  inde- 
pendence  opposed  to  tbe  ever  increasing  book  knowledge  in  arcb- 
itectural  création.  ïne  opinion,  tbat  tbe  antique  works  under 
ail  circuiiistances  must  be  taken  as  tbe  most  perfect  créations 
of  architecture,  and  tbat  individuel  works  snould  be  esteemed 
tbe  nieher,  tbe  more  closeiy  tbey  came  to  tbe  antique  idéal, 
was  carried  so  far,  tbat  not  only  détails  of  antique  buildinjes 
were  directly  copied,  but  wberever  JDossible,  precedents(  of  ail 
forms  employed  were  sougbt  in  antiquity.   Tbe  structural  oréan- 
ism  itself  was  ever  more  neélected.  Sometimes  inconceivable 
imitations  of  iamous  monuments  were  piacea  beside  and  above  e 
eacb  otber.   The  en,*joyment  of  classical  lorrris  controlled  every- 
tbmg.   Pinaliy  even  tne  simolest  citizen's  bouse  and  eate  lo- 
aee  received  a  Donc  portico  and  an  accompanyiné  cornice. 

About  tbe  end  of  tbe  18  tb  century  Sir  Jobn  Soane  (1752-1835) 
was  tbe  most  esteemed  arcbitect.   Be  belonged  to  tbe  tbeorists, 
after  lont^  studies  m  fiolland  and  Italy  bad  written  a  work  on 
temples  and  desiens  for  batbs  (1778),  later  publisbmé  desiéns 
for  bouses  (17S8).   Kis  most  importent  work  is  tbe  Bank  of  &né- 
iand  in  London,  planned  witb  éreat  dimensions.   On  it  be  furn- 
isbed  tbe  street  façades  witn  sbam  doorways  and  false  Windows, 
wbich  should  bave  been  solid  for  security,  whenever  possiole; 
.  be  subdivided  tbe  fronts  py  an  oraer  of  Oormtbian  columns  and 
piiasters.   îbus  ne  employed  tbe  means  oi  expression  for  tbe 
most  open  treatment  of  tbe  structure,  wbere  tts  purpose  requi- 
red  tne  contrary.   Tne  treatment  of  tbe  forms  is  tbat  of  tbe 
Roman  antique;  in  tne  arcnitecture  of  tbe  couro,  Soane  reverts 
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directly  to  the  Roman  designs  of  baths. 

îhe  later  masters  were  professed  Bellenists.  William  Inwood 
(1771-1843)  was  made  famous  by  his  ciiurcii.of  S,  Paneras  in  Lonr» 
don  (1818-1822).   It  bas  tfie  plan  of  a  hall  cburch  witb  galle- 
ries,  before  wbose  façade  for  its  entire  width  is  placed  a  por- 
tiCG  directly  after  tbe   model  of  the  Erecbtbeion,  Behind  it 
rises  a  tower  in  tnree  stories,  on  whicft  are  repeated  tbe  tre- 
âtment  of  tfie  Jdonument  of  luysicrates  and  tfiat  of  the  'Tower  of 
Winds  at  Athens  (volunie  1,  paees  87,  9ô,  95).   Inwood  arranéed 
l(cJ  a  sacristy  at  each  side,  on  wbicb  fae  copied  tbe  détails  of  tfte 
ôaryatid  portico  (volume  1,  page  88).   Just  as  if  also  compil- 
ed  appears  tbe  internai  architecture  witb  tbe  massive  coluinns 
in  tbe  choir,  tbe  slender  cclumns  in  the  galleries  and  tbe  be- 
avy  coffered  ceiling.  But  tbe  cburch  of  S.  paneras  aroused  w 
woéder  and  found  imitation,  a  proof  tbat  in  considering  archi- 
tectural Works,  tne  eye  had  become  cbiefly  directed  toward  the 
détail  forœs,  tbe  colucnns  and  capitals,  friezes,  coffers  and 
tbe  like,  reœaining  on  thèse  witb  an  almost  entire  lack  of  any 
criticism  of  tbe  structural  organisni  itself,  and  a  reasonabie 
cboice  of  architectural  expédients  accordiné  to  the  reouireme- 
nts  of  the  particular  architectural  Drobieni.   Where  this  final- 
ly  lea  is  most  strikingly  shown  by  tbe  country  maasion  of  Gra- 
nge in  Hampshire,  built  by  Williaoi  Wilkins  (1778-1839)  in  1820. 
îbere  the  plan  oi  a  dwellmg  was  compressesd  mto  a  T'-form,  w 
wbose  architecture  in  nowise  expresses  the  purpose  of  the  bui- 
lding. (Sig.  224).  Tbe  complète  sujoordination  of  the  require- 
nsents  of  tbe  arrangement  of  the  rooms  to  the  purely  superfici- 
al  enjoyment  of  the  architectural  members  oi  antiquity,  aDpea- 
rs  on  tnis  structure  exactly  in  a  similar  way.   Wilkins  had  b 
better  fortune  in  the  ricb  development  of  Corinthian  colomnar 
arcfiitecture  on  the  National  gallery  in  London,  two  stories  h 
niêb  and  very  muen  elonéated,  and  in  the  similarly  treated  Un- 
iversity  there,  althougb  there  the  narmony  of  tbe  wbole  was  en- 
tirely  lost. 

John  Nash  (1752-1835)  disposed  more  freely  ofi  the  form  appar- 
atus  of  tbe  antique.  He  carried  on  a  great  activity,  cniefly 
foilowmg  classical  paths.  Dut  partly  also  in  the  mediaeval  s 
sensé.  He  greatly  mfluenced  the  architectural  appearance  of 
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entire  quarters  of  tiie  city  of  London  (plaB  of  Reéent  street, 
of  the  Régent 's  park  witn  the  adjacent  Croups  oi  bouses,  tbe 
row  of  hOQses  at  Qarlton  House  terrace  etc.),  and  frequentiy 
adhered  to  the  architectural  style  of  the  Adam  brothers.   As 

^  his  chief  work  must  be  taken  the  earden  façade  of  Buckineham 
palace,  erected  for  Seorge  IV  in  1825-1837,  whose  cro.iecting 
Hellenistic-Doric  columns  of  the  fieight  of  the  éround  story  s 
support  a  continuous  balcony,  while  in  the  upper  story  only  t 
the  middle  erojection  excibits  a  Corinthian  order  of  pilasters 
extending  throuéh  one  and  a  half  stories.   The  creatioiîs  of  w 
Nash  do  not  lack  grand  lines  but  internai  truth.  In  order  to 
secure  the  most  impressive  architectural  aoDearance  Dossible, 
fie  combined  a  greaii  cumber  of  small  and  mediuiii  separate  houses 
(soïïietiiïies  £0  to  30)  into  a  whole,  that  he  treated  like  a  pal- 
ace on  the  middle  and  side  progections,  while  the  recessed  Dor- 
ticns  remained  simple.  'Thus  he  êave  an  example,  which  soon  f 
found  imitation  in  èidinburgh  and  otner  cities.  T'he  stucco  fa- 
çades painted  in  oil  colors  were  introduced  into  hngland  by 
ûim  in  place  of  the  former  brick  facinés,  and  facilitated  th- 
is  architectural  style.  Dut  became  fatal  to  it.   'The  owners  of 
tne  Btiijarate  houses  would  not  yield  the  riéfit  oi  aeciding  on 
tne  color  of  his  prooerty.   Soon  the  colossal  façades  were  com- 
posed  of  variegated  and  distinct  strios,  and  not  seldom  one 
Dortion  of  the  orojection  was  red,  another  oert  oeiné  éreen  or 
blue,  wnich  had  an  extremely  disturbing  effect,  esoecially  wh- 
en  the  vertical  division  oassed  throuéh  a  column.   Thus  the  dé- 
ception is  abruptly  manifest,  when  thèse  buildinés  aooear  as 
palaces.  * 

The  English  Neo-Classicism  was  perfected  in  the  works  of  Bas- 
eir,  ilmes,  Oockerell  and  Smirke.  Seorge  Saseir  (1795-1845) 

c„was  the  builder  of  the  b'itzwillian!  Muséum  at  Oambridee,  whose 
dignified  show  façade  oetween  narrow  ena  projections,  treated 
more  iike  antes,  opens  in  a  noble  Sorinthiaii  colonnade  with  o 
octastyle  middle  projection.   That  L.  Elmes  (1814-1847)  unfor- 
tunately  died  too  early.  Dut  commenced  the  éreat  5.  Georée's 
Hall  in  Liverpool,  whicn  is  to  be  reearded  as  the  most  import- 
ant création  of  Hellenism  an  Snélish  soil.   The  building;  is 
590.6  ft.  loné  and  contains  a  éreat  festal  nall,  two  smaller 
halls  and  otner  rooms  for  public  sittin&s  of  the  courts  of  jus- 
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justice.  ït  rises  in  a  terrace  accessible  by  a  wide  fliÉht  of 
steDS  in  a  ma^Testic  structure,  and  with  a  clear  treatcnent  by 
a  colossal  Corinthian  orûer  with  sixteen  coluirins  in  the  middle 
projection  oi  tfae  icain  lacade,  sn  octastyle  portico  at  one  end, 
and  witn  rectangular  ^orintnian  Pilasters  in  tne  recessed  par- 
ts with  the  correspondiné  entablature  and  attic.  Tne  internai 
architecture  (B'iê.  825)  was  completed  after  1847  Dy  Charles  R 
Robert  Cockerell  (17S8-18Ô3)  with  a  somewhat  freer  effiployment 
of  Grecian  forins.  Cockerell  was  irom  1810  to  1817  in  Italy 
and  Greece,  where  ne  made  excavations  at  the  temple  of  Athene 
on  ggina  (volume  1,  page  80)  and  at  the  teinple  of  ^pollo  ïd 
Phigalia,  whose  results  he  published.   His  well  proportioned 
Hanover  chapel  in  London  (1823-1825)  recalls  in  the  design  of 
the  façade  with  two  towers  the  noole  columnar  Dortico  of  S, 
Vincent  de  Paul  in  Paris  (Pie,  200).   Tne  last  représentative 
of  pure  Hellenism  was  Sir  Robert  Sniirke  (1780-1867),  Soane's 
fflost  important  pupil.   After  returning  from  his  journey  made 
in  1801-1805  tnrough  the  civilized  countries  of  Europe,  he  bu- 
^-ô  ilt  (after  1809)  the  stately  Qovent  Garden  théâtre  in  London 
(Ç'ié.  22ô).  Then  for  the  diénified  housms  of  tne  art  treasu- 
res  of  tne  Britisrj  à^iuseum,  greatly  increased  buriné  tne  récent 
period,  a  new  buiiainÊ  aDDeared  necessary,  and  Sœirke  was  ent- 
rusted  with  its  érection  (1823).   He  devoted  his  chief  attent- 
ion to  the  lonic  portico,  designed  at  a  ereet  scale,  that  he 
built  before  the  building,  374.0  f t.  long  in  a  middle  colonna- 
de and  two  wings.   In  conséquence  of  the  imiiiense  cost  required 
by  the  construction,  its  comoletion  according  to  the  design 
was  not  approved.   After  the  facîjde  was  finished  (1845),  Smir- 
ke  was  coffîpelled  to  give  up  the  continuation  of  the  portico 
along  the  sides.  Today  the  colossal  columnar  façade  (ffig.  227) 
appears  as  a  Durely  ornamental  stage  scène,  only  intended  to 
hinder  the  access  of  iight  to  the  roonis  oehind  it,  tûat  certa- 
inly  require  more  abundant  lishtiné. 

'l'hus  it  must  dawn  in  the  oerception  of  the  most  zealous  ven- 
erators  of  the  antique  temple  style,  in  conséquence  of  the  ex- 
Deriments  made  witn  its  structures,  that  the  art  and  mode  in 
which  the  forms  of  the  antique  were  transferred  as  in  England, 
tbus  being  purely  copied,  cannot  be  Jôrought  into  fiarmony  with 
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Sound  sensé  in  arcnitecture.   îhe  classieists  by  their  works 
fiad  finally  orotiètît  out  tûe  strongest  opDosition  and  frequent- 
ly  tfae  scorn  and  dérision  of  their  opponents,  and  by  their  tr- 
ansgressions had  contributed  not  a  little,  that  the  movement 
in  favor  of  a  revival  of  mediaeval  art  constantly  won  more  ad- 
hérents.  By  a  doser  examination  of  the  atteœpts  œade  by  tbeœ, 
récognition  cannot  fail,  that  the  classical  architecture  of  a 
antiquity  could  only  be  employed  for  the  new  architectural  pr- 
oblems  in  a  transformation  suited  to  the  tisie,  about  as  the 
Bomans  adopted  it.  The  contest  of  the  purposes  ever  proceedeo 
further  to  the  injury  of  the  Hellenists!  it  was  really  already 
decideo  by  the  establishment  of  the  architectural  worke  of  the 
colonnades  of  the  British  Muséum,   Thenceforth  (1845)  inglish 
architecture  stood  entirely  in  the  paths  of  the  ÎNeo-Romantic 
and  of  the  Seo-Renaissance. 
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of        3.      Architecture  of  Neo-Classicisni   in  Germafiy  and  Aiistria= 

iuDgary. 

Germany  already  about  ttie   middle  of  the  18  tb  century  bad  b 
been  under  a  predoffiinatiné  loreign  influence.   înis  likewise 
continued  during  tûe  entire  second  half  of  the  century,  since 
under  tbe  complète  reliéious  and  Dolitical  division  of  the   pe- 
ople,  witD  tne  lack  of  an  economical  and  intellectual  centre 
and  of  artists,  wiio  could  nave  undertaken  the  éuidance  of  the 
nation,  tbe  requisites  for  a  stroné  and  unified  independent 
development  of  (Serman  art  iife  were  not  èiven.   Tùe  movement 
against  the  Rococo,penetratinâ  from  i'rance,  also  found  energe- 
tic  adhérents  in  Germany  already  in  the  fif ties.  Winkelmann 
(page  233)  had  in  1755  indicated  the  necessity  of  a  reforiD  in 
architecture  by  nis  ^'GedenKen  flber  die  Kachahaïung  der  griech- 
ischen  Werke".(î'houghts  on  the  Imitation  of  Grecian  Works). 
The  acute  Lessing,  so  stronély  influenciné  the  spirit  of  the 
tifloe,  supported  him  in  a  peculiarly  effective  vjay  in  his  ""La- 
okoon".  By  his  translations,  Voss  brought  the  ionjeric  epics 
Lo  the  German  people,  Later  Schiîler  and  Goethe  also  appeared 
in  the  ranKs  of  tne  venerators  of  classicai  antiquity.   ^.ntiq- 
ue  nriaterials  gradually  dooiinated  the  literature  and  the  entire 
thought.   It  was  tbus  unavoidable,  that  the  form  world  of  the 
antique  was  soon  esteemed  the  highest  idéal  for  architectural 
créations  as  weli. 

But  tùeir  adoption  in  Germany  at  first  only  resulted  from  a 
purely  superficiel  enjoyaient  of  antique!  treatirient  and  ornamen- 
tal  forms.  While  Lhe  Prench  end  rnglish  under  the  influences 
of  tbe  Dreceding  severe  scbool  found  the  way  to  the  antique  in 
a  return  to  their  earlier  art,  whicn  eave  11  support,  unity  a 
and  a  national  staaap,  the  German  masters  could  not  adopt  the 
native  Renaissance,  so  far  remcved  from  the  "true  antioue".for 
the  emPodiment  of  the  new  idéal  (volume  2,    page  266  et  seq.). 
îney  must  look  around  for  other  sources;  thèse  were  offered  in 
the  works  of  Piranesi  (page  233),  tbat  had  eroused  great  atten- 
tion also  in  Germany.   Piranesi  saw  and  drew  the  monuiuents  of 
the  ancient  Ronians  with  an  assured  intelligence,  unusual  for 
his  tiaie,  and  with  a  refined  artistic  eye.   But  he  collected 
substantially  only  ruins  end  architectural  frapnients  of  every 
Kind,  and  thèse  chiefly  in  a  picturesque  conception,  in  tneir 
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ijuinous  construction  and  coursing  indeed  f^nCîipul-   âis  repré- 
sentations attract  attention  to  tfte  cnarm  of  tiie  arcnitectural 
'/r'and  ornamental  treatment  of  tbe  détails  in  their  coiitrast  to 
tne  ruinous  condition  of  tne  structures  themselves  and  their 
appearance  in  tbe   lileas  oi  rums.  By  thèse  views  the  Gerœan 
masters  came  to  know  the   architectural  œembers,  not  in  tneir 
comPinations,  their  relations  to  tne  whole,  but  only  in  tbe   d 
détails.   Tftey  filled  tbeir  imaginations  with  thèse,  and  comp- 
ared  with  them  a  ney^  ornamental  work.   Already  after  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  sixties,  orders  of  coluDïns  and  pilasters,  sepsrate 
bases,  drums  of  coluirins,  âîspitals,  flûtes  with  cables,  urns, 
oval  médaillons,  frets  and  cornucopias,  garlands  and  wreaths 
of  stiff  leaves  baa  found  admission  into  the  internai  arrange- 
aients  of  chateaus  and  churches,  as  well  as  into  the  house  ut- 
ensils  of  tne  better  rooms  of  the  citizens.   ii,ikewise  in  the 
façades,  they  gradually  appeared,  though  in  uncertain  attenipts 
and  freouently  œixed  witn  ffiotives  from  a  weakened  Barocco  sty- 
le, (F'ig.  22S).  Tnus  v?as  formed  tne  Pedentic  (^opf  =  Pietail) 
style,  *  which  is  a  parallel  to  the  F'rencb  style  of  Louis  XVÏ, 
and  cniefly  differs  froQi  that  oy  the  naive  combination  oi  tne 
new  ornôfflental  foriïis  and  Dy  the  rétention  of  many  Barocco  mot- 
ives, particuleriy  in  the  lines  of  the  caps,  enclosures  and 
the  like.  (f'igs,  229,  230). 

*  &ke   name   of   '^Pedo.ntie   style"    { Zopfsti  l)    eriginal  ly   related 
to    Phe   art   of    the  pefiwig   period,    thus    to   a    time,    in  which    the 
Gustom  waê  oràered   by   king  Friedrich   Wilhelm   I  of  Frussia,    al- 
80    introdueed   by   him   into   his   army    in  171S,    prevailing   in  Ger- 
many   during   the   entire  18    th   century,    that   also    the  men,    like 
the   king,    should   either  wear   a  natural    or   attificial    pigtail 
(queut.      In    this    respect    the   term    "^edantic   style''   would    also 
inelueà    the  Uoooco.      But   with   a  more  acute   séparation   and    ind- 
eed   in  more   récent    times,     it   gênerai ly   only   refers    to    the   sty- 
le  of   arcni  teeture  deueloped    in    the   second    half  of    the  18    th 
oentury    in    the  reaction   againet    the  Mococo,    that   by  a   return 
to    tas  teless   simclici  ty   sought    an   accession    to    the   antique, 

The  epoch  of  tne  early  pedantic  style  ended  at  about  the  ti- 
me,    at  which  the  f'rencn  révolution  also  seized  on  tne  neads  a 
and  iiiinds  of  tne  people  on  tbis  side  of  the  Khine.   îhe  boudd- 
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<-'^  Doundies3  vénération  of  antique  lire  brought  by  tns  ideas  oi 
tne  révolution  then  led  to  a  compléta  breach  witli  the  influen- 
ces 01  the  Rococo  and  to  an  intensive  study  of  antique  art. 
Men  were  more  severe  in  scientific  conceptions  in  Germany  tnaa 
in  S'rance;  they  went  directly  to  Sreece  as  tne  purest  source 
and  the  most  periect  inodel  of  artistic  création.   Tûen  the  ne- 
avy  and  earnest  lorins  of  the   early  period,  as  presented  at  Pa- 
estum  and  in  Sicily,  were  soon  more  highly  esteemed,  tnan  the 
more  refined  and  mature  style  of  tne  buildings  on  tne  Acropoi- 
•is.   Sven  the  Ëgyptian  art  style  was  consulted,  after  it  had 
become  known  in  the  West  through  Napoleon's  great  publication. 
(Page  247).  îne  eye  was  then  no  longer  directed  to  the  détai- 
ls Dut  to  tha  entirety.  ^en  desired  to  produce  effect  by  wei- 
ght  and  iBonumenuâl  dimensions.   Great  restraint  was  placed  on 
the  architectural  subdivisions.  The  wall  surfaces  should  aop- 
ear  as  such,   Aside  from  Durely  monumental  structures  like  ga- 
teways,  muséums  ana  the  like,  columns  were  held  co  be  justiii- 
aole  only  on  trje  portico,  at  tha   principal  entrance,  or  also 
in  a  loggia  over  tne  entrance  (?'iô.  231),  ornamental  ana  reli- 
ef décoration  in  severe  Grecian  drawing  in  any  case  as  palmat- 
ium  or  figure  frieze,  on  the  semicircular  or  rectanéular  sunk 
panels  over  the  Windows,  or  as  insested  reîief  slaos,  more  ra- 
rely  as  statues  on  the  oortico  or  in  tne  vestibule.   After  tne 
style  of  the  Corintnian  atrium  (volume  1,  cage  124),  to  tnis 
was  given  a  dignified  and  important  pose  by  detached  Doric  co- 
lumns. 

Ai?}'    Por  the  interior  décoration  lewer  models  existed  from  antiq- 
uity.  Hère  référence  was  ohiefly  made  to  the  works  of  Percier 
and  Pontaine  and  of  the  Adam  brothers  (oaôe  357).   Tne  intern- 
ai décoration  therefore  also  very  closely  approaches  that  of 
the  Èfflpire  style.  Since  this  was  almost  entirely  taken  direct- 
ly for  the  interiors  of  chateaus,  this  almost  wholly  dominated 
the  internai  ornamentation  on  tnis  side  of  the  Rhine.   In  the 
inclination  toward  forms  more  in  relief  and  to  a  bolder  appli- 
cation of  décorative  forms  was  manifested  tne  German  art  in  de- 
sign.  About  the  end  of  tne  century  ôrotestues  (volume  1,  page 
114)  found  acceptance  and  abundant  approval,  and  of  which  soaie 
examples  had  become  known  already  by  the  books  of  Piranesi  and 
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from  otrier  works,  and  whion  then  Serman  masters  had  tboroughly 
studied  on  antique  buildings  in  Rome  and  Pompeii  and  in  the  V 
Vatican  loggias  (volume  2,  oaee  190).   Tney  first  appeared  on 
the  shafts  ot'  piiasters  and  tne  panels  of  doors,  but  increasi- 
ngly  per-vaded  the  architectural  inembers.   Eiignt  panelings,  pa- 
rtly  in  relief  in  stuooo  and  partly  painted,  appeared  in  their 
place,  (Pig.  22ô).   In  the  panels  antique  materials  found  acc- 
eptance,  particularly  paintings,  that  often  deceptively  iraita- 
ted  relief  sculptures,  but  also  views  of  landscapes  with  temp- 
*les,  ruina,  statues,  and  also  particularly  Chinese  gardens  and 
pavillons,  arched  bridges  and  the  like,  in  a  conception,  that 
recalls  such  in  the  fourth  strie  of  Pompeian  décoration  (volu- 
me 1,  page  125) . 

In  the  art  of  the  court  and  indeed  in  tne  apartments  intend- 
ed  for  assemblages  and  on  façades,  the  great  architectural  ex- 
pédients of  the  orders  of  columns  and  piiasters  was  not  yet  e 
entirely  rejected.  So  much  the  more  consistent  was  the  art  of 
tne  citizens, 
X^S    Ths  Gercoan  people  were  very  stronôly  under  the  ban  of  the  i- 
deas  on  the  generalization  of  human  rights  and  of  popular  hap- 
piness  by  its  tendency  to  thought,  literature  and  dreaming, 
Since  to  tne  citizens  was  still  roroidden  any  mtellectual  par- 
ticipation in. the  interests  of  tne  entire  people  by  the  measu- 
res  of  its  princes,  yet  controlled  by  absolutistic  views,  thè- 
se idéas  survived  in  the  world  of  thought.   In  this  was  formed 
the  conception  of  freedom  of  tne  third  estate  ^rom  the  pstty 
restrictions  of  its  governnient,  of  a  citizensfcip  of  the  worid, 
which  not  oniy  brought  it  near  to  the  spirit  of  the  Qreeks  and 
Romans,  but  also  allowed  it  with  almost  entire  forgetfulness 
of  the  frigntful  wounds  inflicted:  upon  it  by  its  Gallic  neiéh- 
Dor,  in  récognition  of  its  superiority  in  the  artistic  domain, 
to  take  it  inty  its  own  house  and  there  to  mature  it,   Men  hes- 
itated  so  much  the  less  tnere,  since  they  wondered  at  that  peo- 
ple, that  first  on  the  continent  broke  its  fetters  and  became 
a  leader  in  the  fight  for  the  gênerai  and  highest  ideals  of  bu- 
raanity.   The  example  given  by  the  ?rench  in  the  révolution  ex- 
erted  its  overturning  effect  in  Sermany  with  the  peaceful  cha- 
racter  of  tne  people  only  in  philosophy  and  literature,   This 
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brouônt  out  in  prose  and  poetry  one  revolutionary  éush  after 
another.   It  did  not  come  to  powerful  and  bloody  révolution, 
îo  the  irritating  contests,  whicb  gericany  had  behind  itself, 
suoceeded  a  relaxation,  a  longing  for  repose.   So  much  the 
fflore  intiraate  was  the  participation  or  the  peoDle  in  the  acqui- 
sitions of  the  Serman  intellectual  life,  whicn  introduced  the 
classic  âge  of  literature  in  a  vonderful  développent  oi  the 
powers  of  Qermans  in  the  literary  and  philosophical  realms.  In 
the  soûls  of  the  people  and  under  the  lead  of  the  most  brilli- 
ant  mindg  of  the  nation  oriéinated  an  idéal isin,  wbich  in  cont- 
.^;„  rast  to  the  influence  of  the  court  in  the  18  th  century  toward 
the  civic  virtues,  Deheld  in  manly  greatness  and  the  strong  c 
customs  of  the  race  the  purest  source  of  ail  perefcèion  of  hu- 
man  existence.   But  in  it  from  the  consciousness  of  a  height 
in  literature,  attained  by  no  other  oeople,  érew  the  youne  pl- 
ant of  a  new  national  feeling.   Its  purpose  at  forst  was  alm- 
ost  exclusively  expressed  in  the  purely  literary  domain;  in  a 
art  only  so  far  as  an  increase  of  the  tendency  against  the  su- 
premacy  of  tne  Rococo  style,  which  men  found  like  its  support- 
ers degenerate  and  demoralized.  The  cont-rast  to  this  also  app- 
eared  in  the  citizen' s  house,  and  perhaps  even  more  strongly 
there,  than  in  the  great  art  of  the  public,  in  a  reversai  of 
ail  the  principles  on  which  was  based  tne  scrolled  nature  of 
the  Rococo,  and  in  the  return  to  the  most  extrense  simplicity. 

Qertainly  the  rejection  of  ail  richer  artistic  expenditure 
was  also  an  unavoidable  demand  of  the  conditions  of  the  time. 
'The  burdens  of  the  war  and  of  taxes  had  entirely  exhausted  the 
people,  and  the  continental  embargos  had  produced  an  economic- 
al  dépression,  which  reguired  the  greatest  restraint  and  frug- 
ality.  Men  had  become  modest  through  ail  the  rnisfortunes,  rao- 
dest  to  complète  unpretentiousness, 

Hnder  the  pressure  of  thèse  conditions,  frorn  this  frarne  of 
mind  was  chieily  developed  tnat  art  style  princioally  at  home 
in  the  citizen^s  dwelling,  which  we  présent  under  tne  naine  of 
the  "Biederiueier"  (nonest  nian's)  style.   It  is  the  forra  of  ex- 
pression of  a  severe  and  yet  spiritually  rien  time,  sheltering 
itself  froffl  the  rude  external  conditions  in  a  beautiful  intel- 
lectual life,  whiCQ  in  a  tasteless  love  for  art  with  great  iod- 
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modesty,  aocepted  tûe  simpleat  as  the  beat,  for  the  fulfilnaent 
of  the   needs  of  the  nabitation,  paying  the  first  attention  to 
durability.  Sxtreaely  unpretentious  and  oniy  arrangea  for  the 
iDOst  indispensable  needs  was  the  plan,  infinitely  simple  and 
almost  entirely  reduced  to  to  the  naked  structural  forai  was 
the  élévation.  îhe  architectural  éléments  of  the  antique  made 
known  by  literature,  the  columns  and  oilasters  with  the  corni- 

V;ces  and  oediasents  could  only  corne  into  considération  i^or  oubl- 
ie buildings,  particularly  as  oorticos  for  ohurches,  city  hal- 
ls and  the  like,  and  perhaps  also  in  the  vestibules  of  especi- 
ally  bien  structures.   Also  tlkese  are  chiefly  the  forms  of  a 
Doric  reduced  to  the  extrême  liœits  with  stumpy  columns  with- 
out  flûtes  or  pilasters  with  the  correspondingly  triglyph  ent- 
ablature.  On  dwellings  the  subdivision  of  the  façade  mostly 
consists  only  of  the  sarfaQje. divisions  by  vertical  and  horizon- 
tal bands,  by  the  arrangement  of  broad  wall  strips,  that  often 
extend  tùrough  several  stories,  so  that  the  Windows  lie  in  sun- 
ken  panels,  (ffig.  232).  If  men  wished  to  so  farther,  the  por- 
tai was  then  characterized  by  the  simplest  combination  of  col- 
umns or  pilasters  with  frieze,  cornioe  and  pediment.  ooEoetira- 
es,  even  though  more  rarely,  a  balcony  was  ârranged  on  consol- 
es, which  indeed  appear  as  entirely  plain  stone  slabs  project- 
ing  from  the  wall  in  form  of  a  half  elliose  rounded  ofi  at  the 
upper  end.  Over  the  Windows  were  preferaDly  olaced  sunken  and 
usually  semiciroular  relieving  arches,  occasionally  adorneâ  Dy 
ornamental  work.  Otherwise  frets  and  palmatiuin  bands,  acrote- 
rias,  rosettes,  ornamental  bands  or  a  singular  reîief,  let  in- 
to the  wall  at  a  suitable  heieht,  foirned  a  dry  concession. 
(F'ig.  233).  Gareful  attention  was  always  paid  to  severel?  sym- 
metrical  design  and  to  a  well  considered  proportion  of  the  wa- 
ll surfaces  to  the  ooeninés.  (Pig.  231).   Thereby  thèse  build- 
ings received  a  hieher  aoproval.  Wherever  possible,  evidently 
obeying  an  impulse  coming  from  &ngland,  the  better  houses  were 
set  back  from  the  street  in  a  éarden. 

:  /  Of  the  internai  treatment  of  the  living  room  (ffié.  234),  the 
working  rooms  of  the  intellectual  heroes  of  Germany's  classic 
time,and  preserved  in  their  original  condition,  give  us  a  rep- 
résentation, 'îhe  ceilings  are  tinted  white,  the  walls  white 
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or  pale  green,  more  rarely  liéht  blue  or  yellow,  the  floors 
sorinkled  with  white  sand,  so  that  the  appearanoe  of  the  floor 
aporoxiffiates  fenat  of  the  ceiling.  The  stove  is  likewise  shite, 
architecturally  treated  and  as  a  rule,  is  decorated  by  some  or- 
nament.  On  the  wall  terminated  at  top  by  a  jiii:Bin  cornice,  the 
mirror  with  narrow  gilded  trame,    broad  decorated  frieze  and  c 
crowning  band  occupies  a  preferred  position.   Some  copper  eng- 
ravings  and  faraiiy  portraits  in  rectangular  or  round  frarnes, 
black  or  varnished  brown,  surrounded  by  a  ôreat  number  of  sil- 
houettes of  the  raembers  of  the  faniily  and  of  its  circle  of  ir- 
lends  (then  a  favorite  and  cheap  substitute  for  the  portaait 
in  a  drawins  or  lithograph),  are  distriouted  on  the  remaining 
wall  surface  in  severe  symmetrical  regularity»   Among  the  fur- 
niture  is  the  elass  cabinet  in  which  the  valuables  and  nickna- 
cks  are  exhibited,  is  indôed  the  most  important  pièce,   A  "se- 
cretary"like  a  cabinet,  a  part  of  whose  front  can  be  turned 
down  as  a  writing  desk,  a  chest  of  drawers,  on  which  is  a  do- 
ck with  alabaster  columns  and  with  oupids  or  emblems  of  day 
and  night,  of  time  and  death,  a  canopy,  table,  chairs,  perhaps 
also  a  rectangular  spinet,  complète  the  fupuishing,   Everythi- 
ng  shows  the  purely  structural  form  of  the  idéal  of  utility. 
Tne  construction  is  in  a  reddish-brown  wood;  the  angles  are  e 
exceptionally  accompanied  by  a  modest  inlaid  band,  the  vertic- 
al angles  of  the  cabinet  were  also  formed  as  black  half  coluin- 
ns,  not  seldora  with  the  exécution  of  the  base  and  capital  in 
wrought  brass  olate.   for  particularly  rich  furniture  the  feet 
of  tables  and  chairs  were  sometimes  carved  as  lions'  paws,  and 
the  furniture  was  adorned  in  suitable  places  by  fine  ornaments 
cast  or  wrougni  and  chased  in  orass  in  a  very  oleasiné  manner, 
but  very  skiliuiiy  arrangea,  (i^'ié.  835).   The  carefal  orotect- 
ion  of  the  furniture  by  coveriuRs  and  the  coveriné  of  the  oic- 
tures  with  éauze  show  a  high  aooreciation  of  tne  house  furnit- 
ure.  Thèse  rooms,  that  nave  remained  almost  unchaneed  on  many 
j^û  estâtes  in  the  country,  also  oroduce  in  their  oathetic  modesty, 
in  their  genuineness  and  restraint  a  very  stronç^  imoression, 
that  constrains  us,  if  we  reoresent  to  ourselves  the  life  led 
tnere  oy  our  fathers,  the  oressure  under  which  thsy  existea, 
their  frugality,  their  endeavors,  influences  and  hopes,  tnat 
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tney  only  timiàly  expected  to  realize.  We  must  tooroaéhiy  oon- 
sider  tnern,  in  order  to  forai  for  ourselves  a  représentation  of 
tùe  character  of  tfte  Biedermeier  style,  that  as  an  art  form  of 
tfie  snaaller  German  citizens  livinô  in  narrow  conditions  duriné 
an  econoinicaliy  depresaed  time,  unusually  active  inteliectual- 
ly,  merits  our  particular  interest  in  reôard  to  tùe  history  of 
civilizatioQ  and  of  art. 

To  the  ôreat  architectural  problems  the  Biedermeier  style  w 
was  always  loreién.   Its  aim  was  always  directed  to  modest  re- 
quirements  and  to  détails,  and  it  did  not  suffioe  for  composi- 
tion in  gênerai,  wnere  tùe  statical  lunctions  of  the  architec- 
tural members  were  also  to  be  taken  into  considération. 

If  we  review  the  oreviously  characterized  (page  26ô)  artist- 
ic  créations  of  Sermany  durine  the  first  epoch  of  the  develop- 
nnent  of  tne  î^eo— Srecian  style,  we  shall  see  that  it  was  suDPor- 
ted  by  an  elevated  conoeotion  of  its  purpose.   An  earaest  end- 
eavor  for  truth,  for  suitability  in  desién  and  ôenuine  materi- 
als,  an  assured  intelligence  and  feelinô  for  éood  solutions  of 
good  plans,  for  well  harmonizsd  proportions,  and  for  a  form  t 
treataient  full  of  character  and  faitftful  to  tne  style,  are  ex- 
pressed  in  tne  works  of  tne  more  important  masters.   Ëven  with 
extrême  limitation  of  means,  it  understood  how  to  éive  to  its 
buildinàs  Qrand  lines  and  a  diénified  and  imoosing  oose.   The 
;■  antique,  tne  eariy  Grecian  art  ^referred,  stood  as  widely  ind- 
ependent  from  it  as  its  Prench  and  Engiish  contemporaries. 

The  great  national  advance  after  the  fall  of  Napoléon  also 
had  as  a  resuit  an  increased  interest  of  the  oublie  in  art  and 
its  problems.   It  on  the  one  hand  lay  in  tne  removal  of  const- 
raint,  that  weighed  on  tne  spirit  in  the  countries  of  Europe, 
on  the  other  in  tne  natural  and  nistorically  necessary  course 
of  évolution  of  architecture,  that  it  then  âave  opportunity  -, 
for  a  more  elevated  freedom,  cheerfulness  and  festivity,   The 
severe  style,  princioally  developad  from  early  Grecian  art  cl- 
eared  itself  gradually  to  Attic  érace.  Under  the  active  lost- 
erinâ  of  art-loving  princes  architecture  received  érand  Drob- 
lems,  frequently  proposed  in  the  service  of  the  national  affa- 
irs,  and  in  not  a  lew  cases,  thèse  were  lulfilled  py  powerful 
desiéns  and  brouéht  to  monumental  solutions.   In  the  second 
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quarter  oi  the  19  zii   century  to  one  of  the  most  intellectually 
and  artistioally  qualified  masters  of  architecture  was  allott- 
ed,  to  lead  Ger-inan  Bellenism  to  a  truly  Periolean  perfection, 
attained  in  no  otner  oountry. 

^'or  the  design  of  buildings  of  Neo-Olassioisra  in  Gerojany  in 
regard  to  Oatbolic  cburch  architecture,  tof  public  buildings  a 
and  of  dwellings,  suostantially  the  same  is  true,  that  we  hâve 
already  said  conoerning  tne  Srenoh  (oage  243).   îhe  similarity 
,:^oomoelled  in  both  countries  by  theorecediné  Rococo,  by  the  in- 
fluence  of  the  antique  and  by  the  PU]Dpose  itself,  also  had  as 
a  resuit  harmonizing  tendencies  in  tne  treataient  of  the  ground 
plans.  But  in  Gerinany  the  Protestant  churoh  architecture  occ- 
upied  an  important  place.   In  the  18  th  century  Protestantism 
produced  no  more  important  works  after  the  great  créations  of 
Bâhr,  Schraidt  and  Sonnin-Prey  (oages  175,  17ô,  192).  Likewise 
the  nuflierous  writings  from  the  beéinning  of  the  19  th  century, 
among  which  those  published  by  the  Berlin  master  Eiouis  Oatel 
in  tne  year  1815,  "GrundzQge  einer  'Théorie  der  Sauart  Protest- 
antischer  Kircnen"  (ï^lements  of  a  theory  of  the  Mode  of  build- 
ing Protestant  Ghurches)  should  be  mentioned  in  the  first  pla- 
ce, but  it  contained  no  substantially  new  ideas.   It  is  chief- 
ly  occupied  by  questions  of  style,  although  the  êround  princi- 
Dle  of  Puiiding  in  accordance  with  the  Duroose,  that  is  accord- 
ing  to  the  requirements  of  Protestant  worship,  it  is  not  desi- 
red  to  State  as  —  self  évident,  What  oiight  bave  corne  into 
considération  as  iiDDroveiDents  on  earlier  desiéns,  on  account 
of  the  limited  nieans  resulting  from  the  extraordinary  exhaust- 
ion  of  tne  country,  mostly  remamed  only  in  sketches.  When  an 
improvement  m  conditions  agam  appeared  (m  the  second  quart- 
er 01  tne  19  tn  century),  arcnitectural  activity  was  individu- 
al,  entirely  dépendent  on  the  conception  of  tne  artist.   In  t 
^  ,:-the  great  master  from  Germany's  classistic  period,  Cari  F'ried- 
rich  Schinkel,  again  aDpeared  for  German  Brotestantism  a  chief 
représentative  of  its  church  architecture, 

Tne  transition  to  the  purely  classical  style  of  architecture 
was  earliest  completed  in  the  palaces  of  the  kinâs  of  Saxony 
and  of  Prussia,  and  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse-Oassel,   In  Dres- 
den,  whers  de  Bodt  and  (Longuelune  (page  177)  already  before  t 
the  middle  of  the  century  nad  inflaenoed  a  return  to  classical 
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forffis,  the  new  tendency  found  entrance  under  the  patronage  of 
the  art-loviné  kiog  Priedricù  August  III  at  the  same  tifiie,.H» 
Soufflet  planned  the  Panthéon  in  Paris  (1757).   Hère  as  there 
Roman  properties  had  long  sinoe  been  introduced  in  the  théâtr- 
es. Afflong  the  architects  the  first  expressed  classicist,  Pri- 
ed.  Aug.  Krubsacius  (1718-1790)  was  appointed  in  1784  prof ess- 
or at  the  Academy  of  Art,  founded  in  1763.  Be  chiefly  rebres- 
ented  in  his  writings  and  buildings  Blondel's  claiais  (page  69). 
ëe  was  a  zealous  admirer  of  Knobelsdorf  (page  19ô),  even  if  in 
theory  he  also  appeared  agaipst  the  Rococo  still  employed  by 
him.   In  his  first  eooch,  re  still  retarned  to  Rococo  forms, 
if  he  wished  to  produce  great  pomp.  His  ground  principles:- 
simplicity  in  the  plan,  of  the  building  lines  and  in  the  arch- 
itecture, thus  avoidance  of  projections,  plain  subdivisions 
of  the  walls,  window  enclosures  without  ornamentation  and  the 
rejection  of  pediment  caps  and  ail  décorative  work  and  the  li- 
ke,  he  embodied  in  his  principal  work,  the  Country  House  at 
Dresden,  built  in  1770-177Ô.   The  vast  building  is  252.6  ft. 
long,  well  proportioned  in  its  masses  and  with  a  mansard  roof, 
but  it  bas  only  on  the  middle  building  a  subdivision  by  simple 
wall  strips.  ïhe  interior  contains  a  ôrand  stairway.   In  his 
activity  as  a  teacher,  Krubsacius  required  a  direct  return  to 
the  Grecian  antique.   His  associate  in  time  and  in  art,  Chris- 
tian îraugott  Weinlig  (1739-1799),  became  more  prominent  by  h 
his  writings  and  designs,  than  as  a  practical  arcûitect.   He 
:j  ,,-  had  studied  for  several  years  in  Rome  and  in  Paris,  saw  his 
Idéal  m  the  Roman  antique,  but  in  his  endeavors  to  bring  the 
séries  of  forms  of  antiquité  into  the  service  of  tne  new  arcn- 
itectural  problems,  he  had  adopted  the  ground  principles  of 
ialladio,  and  particularly  his  theory  oi  oroDortions.   ?'rom 
1790  he  was  in  Dresden  toe  upper  architect  of  the  country.  W 
Weinlig's  free  art  imagination,  in  particular  not  declining  t 
the  enjoyment  of  ornaraentation  (see  the  wall  décoration  by  him 
in  the  château  of  Pillnitzl  ?ig.  236),  was  sometimes  even  ins- 
pired  by  Barocco  ideas.   In  Rome  the  Grotesques  of  the  antique 
and  tnose  of  Raohael  had  fascinated  hig  (volume  1,  paôe  114; 
volume  2,  page  190),  whose  style  he  introduced  in  Dresden  at 
the  beeinning  of  the  eighties  in  an  extremely  fine  imitation. 
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In  Berlin  the   ciassistic  architecture  first  came  into  use  ob 
the  palace  of  prince  Heinricn,  now  the  University,  built  by  t 
the  Hollanaer  Jonann  Baumann  the  Zlaer   (1706-1776)  io  1748-17- 
53,  probably  after  a  design  by  Knobelsdiorf  (page  196),  a  U-sh- 
aped  plan,  which  only  on  the  middle  projection  and  on  the  fre- 
ts of  the  two  wèngs  exhibits  a  modest  vertical  subdivision, 
The  Qatholic  cburoh  of  S.  Hedwig  erected  in  1747-1778  by  order 
of  Frédéric  the  Great  was  built  as  a  circular  structure  in  ioa- 
imation  of  the  Panthéon  at  Rome.  A  greater  advance  was  recei- 
ved  by  iôciin  architecture  through  the  gifted  Garl  von  Gontard 
(1736-1802),  born  at  Mannheim,  who  had  received  his  training 
in  Paris  under  Blondel,  then  practised  in  Bayreuth  for  the  mar- 
gravine  there,  then  entériné  in  1765  into  the  service  of  her 
brother,  fflrederic  the  Great.  He  assumed  the  chief  charge  of 
the  palace  of  ï^riedrichskron  at  Potsdam  (page  197),  the  dôme 
on  which  is  referred  to  him,  and  added  to  it  the  sorcalled 
Oommuns  as  the  enclosure  of  the  court.  This  consists  of  two 
two  and  a  half  story  buildings  plaoed  opposite  the  winés  of  t 
the  palace  and  characteized  by  a  flight  of  winding  steps  in 
two  flights,  portico  and  dôme,  which  are  connected  together  by 
a  semicircular  portico  with  a  triumphal  arch  at  its  middie. 
The  charmmg  and  picturesque  architectural  ôroup,  in  its  cias- 
sistic architecture  kept  in  the  style  of  l.ouis  XVI,  is  still 
doœinàted  by  a  Barocco  keynote.  In  Berlin  Gontard  erected  in 
1777-1780  at  the  Royal  gâte  the  Royal  colonnades  (Pig.  237), 
that  also  still  produce  an  imposing  effect  in  the  oresent  traf- 
lic  of  the  great  oity.  Srom  1781-1785  were  erected  the  two  d 
domed  towers  249.4  it.  high  at  the  western  sides  of  the  German 
(New)  and  Lhe  Prench  cnurches  on  the  Gendarmes  marketplace. 
(ffig.  838),  îbese  serve  for  no  definite  practical  purpose. 
They  are  purely  décorative  monumental  structures,  but  as  such 
nave  high  beauty  of  form,and  on  the  broad  place  very  effective- 
iy  anifflâte  the  view  of  the  city, 

With  greater  effect  on  the  architecture  of  Berlin  was  the  B 
Brandenburg  gâte,  erected  1788-1791  by  Garl  Gotthard  Langhans 
(1733-1808),  the  first  great  création  of  the  Berlin  Neo-Ciass- 
ical  school  in  conscious  adhérence  to  the  antique,  (&'ig.  239), 
In  the  plan  of  tne  êate  between  two  wing  structures,  it  was  e 
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evidently  desired  to  follow  the  œodel  giveo  in  the  Propyleion 
ar  Atùens.  But  the   massive  coIuhjds  45:9   ft.  ûigh  are  still  d 
derived  from  the  Rom an-Tu seau  order  (volume  1,  page  108),  On 
this  imposing  architectural  work  is  manifest  the  change  from 
fj/i^the   graceful  élégance  of  the  priocipally  F'rench  art  of  Gontard 
to  an  earnest  Dorism.   In  the  same  direction,  but  still  more 
strongly  worked  Heinrioh  8entz  (died  1811),  who  in  his  Old  Mi- 
nt,  built  in  1798-1302  on  the  Werder  nsarketclace  in  Berlin,  r 
returned  directly  to  the  Grecian  antique  in  the  icanner  of  the 
early  Siapire  style.  To  a  clearer  conception  of  the  nature  of 
the  antique  caoîe  Upper  Building  Counoillor  Bavid  Gilly  (died 
1808), and  particularly  his  early  dying  and  highly  gifted  son 
Eriedrich  Silly  (1771-1800).  Froïc  them  radiated  strong  impuls- 
es on  Berlin  art  créations;  froni  their  school  also  came  the 
talented  Schinkel,  to  be  mentioned  later. 

In  Cassel  worked  the  expressed  classicist  Simon  feudwiô  Dury 
(Bu  Ry),  of  the  artist  family  already  settled  there  for  two 
générations  (page  190).  His  Muséum  Pridicerianum  (1769-1779), 
an  elongated  building  with  19  axes  and  a  colossal  lonic  pilas- 
ter  order,  a  boldly  projecting  temple  cacade,  entire  simple  w 
window  enclosures  and  a  crowning  balustrade  (statues)  (Pig. 
240),  is  a  particularly  severe  structure  in  the  classical  sen- 
sé, in  many  respects  recalling  the  Enélish  works.   Of  smaller 
artistic  importance  is  the  palace  of  the  elector,  built  by  the 
same  master  in  1767,  whicn  in  the  19  th  century  was  extended 
(182ô)  by  the  Rea  palace  erected  next  tne  I^Juseum.  (S'ig.  240). 
'  ,'The  chief  work  of  3.  L».  C>ury  is  the  château  of  Wilhelmshôhe  n 
near  Qassel  (1786-1794),  a  oalace  kept  within  the  classicism 
of  the  Snglish  school,  that  owes  its  famé  first  of  ail  to  the 
grand  forest  oark  surrounding  it,  and  further  dating  from  the 
Barooco  period. 

In  an  allied  sensé,  George  Moller  (1734-1352),  a  pupil  of  L. 
ieinbrenner, to  be  mentioned  later,  was  emoloyed  es  court  arch- 
itect  for  the  Hesse-Barmstadt  line  about  the  same  time.  By  h 
tîim  was  the  théâtre  at  Mentz  (completed  1833),  on  which  the 
semicirole  of  tne  audience  room  first  evidently  appeared  on 
German  soil,  and  likewise  tne  Oatholic  Court  church  at  Darm- 
stadt  (1827),  a  tasteless  circular  structure  with  an  internai 
circular  colonaade  of  23  norinthian  columns,  on  which  rests 
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tne  dôme,  cofferea  m  plain  stuoco. 

At  ?i9rzburg  in  tue  palace  after  1770  were  built  the  vestibu- 
le, the  stair  hall  and  the  left  (Inéelheim)  wing  in  the  class- 
istic  style,  after  Doen  had  advanoed  in  the  sixties  to  a  simpli- 
fied  Barocco,  in  wûich  certain  classistic  motives  bad  found  ac- 
ceptance.  The  hall  represented  in  F'ié.  229  dates  from  the  ye- 
ar  1777.   It  is  characterized  by  the  developed  Serœan  Pedantic 
style  of  tne  18  th  century.  In  the  19  th  century  grand  duke 
Friedrich  had  the  apartments  of  the  right  wing  and  also  in  pa- 
rt of  the  left  wing,  intended  for  the  orince's  court,  newly  d 
decorated  (f rog'l'lSOô)  in  the  style  of  the  later  Classicisiu.  ï 
The  exécution  was  under  the  charge  of  the  then  ûourt  Suilding 
9irector  Alexander  de  Salins  de  Montford  (1753-1321),  an  arch- 
itect  coming  from  ffrance  in  the  storms  of  the  révolution  and 
settling  ât  Frankiort-a-i^. ,  where  he  created  a  séries  of  beau- 
tiful  buildines,  was  in  tne  Wtlrzburg  service  in  1807-1815,  th- 
en again  returning  to  i'rankfort.  His  aDartments  in  the  oalace 
at  WQrzburg  are  arranged  with  refined  artistic  taste  (Pig,  24- 
1),  and  bêlons  to  the  most  imposing  interior  décorations  of  t 
the  Empire  style. 

The  most  important  south  German  recresentative  of  the  sever- 
er  Borism  auring  the  first  quarter  of  the  19  tn  ceniury  was 
Priedrich  Weinbrenner  of  Garlsruhe  (l7ôÔ-lS2ô),  who  had  been 
educated  in  Zfirich  and  Vienna,  was  in  Italy  from  1792  to  1797 
'(Rome,  Paestum  and  Sièily),  then  after  a  brief  engagement  in 
Strasburg,  receiving  a  call  to  his  native  city.  îhere  with 
fflost  extremely  limited  means,  owing  to  the  misfortunes  of  the 
conditions  of  tne  time,  he  commenoed  a  séries  of  rich  créatio- 
ns, full  of  character,  that  cause  him  to  aopear  as  an  enthusi- 
astio  adhèrent  of  the  classistic  theory  in  the  conception  of 
the  Berlin  master  uanghans,  of  Gentz  and  the  elder  Silly,  but 
likewise  shows  the  knowledge  of  Snglish  and  ?rench  buildings. 
His  Works  are  cha«acterized  by  model  solutions  of  the  eround 
plans  and  éeneral  prooortions  and  Dy  excellent  construction  a 
and  the  efiect  of  the  surfaces.  Among  them  are  to  be  mention- 
ed  in  the  first  rank  the  Evangelical  City  church  (1807-1815), 
a  rectangular  hall  plan  with  doubled  ealleries,  a  bexastyle  0 
Corinthian  portico  and  a  tower  attached  on  the  axis,  and  furth- 
er  the  freely  imitated  from  the  Pantneon  in  Rome,  the  Satholic 
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cburch  of  S.  Steoben  (1808-1314)  with  an  lonic  portico  and  a 
domed  area  of  great  span,  98.4  it.  wide,  the  marérave's  pal- 
ace on  the  Rondell  Place  (1809-1811)  with  a  hexastyle  Sorinth- 
ian  temple  façade,  that  recalls  Ënglish  desiéns  (Pi,g.  242),  t 
tne  stately  city  hall  (1821-1825;  Kié.  231),  and  as  the  last 
work  of  Weinbrenner,  tne  nobly  treated  Mint  (1826). 

In  the  extreiue  southwest  of  Baden  was  erected  in  the  18  tn 
century  an  important  architectural  work,  the  Abbey  church  at 
3.  Blasien  (1763-5^783),  by  the  Prenchoian  Michel  d'Ixnard,  then 
iilectoral  Qourt  Architect  at  Trêves.   It  is  a  hîMh  domed  rotun- 
da  of  150,9  ft,  diameter  with  an  internai  circular  colonnade 
of  Gorinthian  columns,  on  which  rests  the  dôme  109.9  ft.  diam- 
eter,  an  elongated  choir  and  a  vestibule  between  low  angle  bu- 
ildings like  towers.  (iig.  243).  The  entire  architectural  tr- 
eatment  shows  the  developed  style  of  Louis  XVI.  In  Stuttgart 
a  pupil  of  Weinbrenner,  Nie.  ffried.  von  Thouret  (1767-1345), 
who  also  becaïae  known  as  a  painter,  was  chiefly  engaged  on  the 
internai  architecture  of  the  palace.  Prom  1796  he  had  charde 
of  tûe  building  of  the  pleasure  château  at  fionenheim,  where 
Goethe  knew  and  learned  to  esteem  him,  in  conséquence  of  which 
Thouret  was  called  to  rebuild  the  prince* s  palace  in  Weiinar 
(1790-1803),  His  remaininé  acfcivity  oeiongs  to  Swabia.  Besi- 
aes  nim  in  Stuttgart  worked  Giovanni  de  Salueci,  the  ouilder 
of  the  quite  syiBinetrically  arrangea  and  refined  pleasure  chat- 
eau  of  Bosenstein  (1823-1329;  ë'ig.  244).,  and  of  the  palace  W 
Wilhelm,  erected  (1840)  as  a  permanent  résidence  for  the  royal 
family,  already  conoeived  with  greater. f reedom.  în  Munich  Nic- 
Schedel  von  Sreifenstein  (1752-1810)  built  the  Gâte  of  Maximii- 
ian  Joseph  (1805),  and  li^arl  von  ffisoher  (1782-1820)  the  Court 
théâtre  (1818),  an  impressive,  organically  well  considered  wo- 
rk with  a  proud  octastyle  Sorinthiat  vestioale.  * 

*  The    théâtre   burned    in   1828,    but   uuas   again    rebuilt   aftep  F 
iisGhep*  8   plana   by   von  Klenze   (page  286). 

In  the  Austrian  impérial  city  of  Vienna,  the  learned  Joh.  ? 
Perd.  9ohenberg  von  Hetzenberg  (born  1732  in  Vienna,  died  the- 
re  1790),  tne  first  professed  classicist  and  the  architect  mo- 
st  esteemed  in  the  second  half  of  the  18  th  century.  The  81o- 
riette  (?ig.  245)  picturesqueiy  located  by  hira  in  the  park  of 
SchônPrunn  in  1775  is  an  extremely  cnarmins  work,  but  with  ail 
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severiiy  in  design  is  stiil  dictated  by  the  Dicturesque  inven- 
tion of  tne  Barocco  period.  A  very  much  severer  classiciet  w 
was  Peter  von  Nobiie  (1774-1854)  froœ  SwitzerXand,  who  erected 
the   Burê  Qate  with  a  width  extended  to  836.8  ft.  and  in  a  very 
dry  Dorisffi.   In  nis  enthusiasm  for  Grecian  Doric  art  he   went 
so  far,  that  in  1822-1384  ne  erected  in  tne  People^s  park  a  c 
copy  01  tbe  Temple  of  Tbeseus  et  Athens,   An  allied  conceotion 
was  exhibited  in  Budapest  by  Mictiael  Pollak  (1773-1855),  whose 
National  Muséum  (1837-1841)  bas  a  érand  temple  façade  composed 
of  eight  Oorinthian  columns. 

About  tiie  close  oi  the  century  appeared  in  Berlin  a  powerful 
and  truly  talented  artist  nature,  6arl  ffriedrion  Scninkel  (1781-| 
1841).   He  was  born  at  i>leuruppin  as  tùe  son  oi  a  Protestant  p 
pastor,  after  bis  death  went  to  tne  Gymnasiuœ  2um  Grauen  Klos- 
ter  (Sray  Ijonastery)  in  Berlin,  where  there  érew  «p:  in  bim  fr- 
om  the  aeeociâtion  with  the  younger  iiilly  (cage  878)  a  real  e 
enthusiasm  for  art  and  indeed  both  for  painting  and  for  archi- 
tecture as  well  as  the  art  industries.  Onder  Gilly's  guidance 
Schinkel  aiade  his  first  studies;  after  wnose  early  death  he  a 
âiso  carried  further  a  part  of  his  works.  With  the  means  thus 
obtained  he  undertook  a  for  him  very  instructive  journey  to  It- 
aly  and  Sranoe  (1803-1805).  With  his  strongly  picturesoue  and 
poetical  tendency,  the  grand  landscapes  thers  charmed  him  more 
than  the  architecture  itself,  and  this  only  so  far  as  it  appe- 
ared as  an  esoeciaily  effective  ob.iect  in  tne  view  of  the  mon- 
umental landscape.  And  therefore  in  a  striking  way,  even  in 
the  land  of  classical  art,  he  gave  the  oreference  to  the  Gotn- 
ic  architectural  monuments  with  their  animated  outlines,  livi- 
ng  organism  and  rich  subdivision, :over  the  créations  of  the  a 
antique.  When  he  had  returned  to  Berlin  and  in  his  capacity 
as  an  architectural  officiai  in  the  state  service,  he  more  cl- 
osely  approached  tne  princioles  of  Peauty  of  the  Qlassicism 
then  Drevailing  in  Berlin,  enthusiasm  for  Greece  was  aroussd 
in  nim  Dy  a  thorough  study  of  tne  publications  of  Stuart  and 
Revett  (page  233).  But  he  stood  with  greater  mastery  concern- 
ing  tnis  than  ail  nis  contemporaries  and  predecessors  of  the 
ii^eo-Classistic  period.  'îo  his  fresh  spirit  and  his  free  feel- 
ing  for  the  beauty  of  form  and  for  the  nobly  harmonized  rythm 
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oi  Greece,  Hellenic  architecture  did  not  appear  as  a  restrict- 
inô  and  binding  canon. for  later  créative  activity;  for  him  it 
wâs  elastic  and  capable  of  adaptation  to  new  requirements.  D 
j  ^nder  gcninkel^s  bands  the  lorm  séries  of  antiquity  obtained 
body  and  soûl  in  oréanic  combination.  We  discover  in  bis  best 
créations  a  marriaee  of  the  Serman  spirit  with  Sreece  in  the 
same  magical  beauty  as  in  Qoethe's  Iphigenia.   To  a  blind  imi- 
tation of  the  antique,  thaï  the  eeekiné  and  atteœpts  of  the 
architecture  of  the  Smpire  style  committed,  he  was  opposed,  P 
f.or  each  separate  commission,  he  first  based  the  architectural 
programme  on  the  requirements  to  be  satisfied  by  the  structure. 
Then  he  designed  the  plan  in  référence  thereto,  indeed  with  p 
perfect  taste  for  a  pleasiné  arrangement  of  the  building  in  t 
the  surrounding  landscaoe.  His  works  in  tnis  respect  are  sti^ 
11  models  today.  The  earliest  building  is  the  new  Wain  Suard- 
house  in  Berlin  (1816-1818).  It  has  a  fortress-like  plan  as 
an  enclosed  rectangle  with  square  additions  like  towers  to  ac- 
cent the  anélesand  a  double  hexastyle  Doric  portico.   The  ar- 
rangement on  this  01  relief  ornamentation  (éoddesses  of  victo- 
ry)  on  the  frieze  instead  of  triglyphs  already  manifests  a  fr- 
eedom  from  the  classical  princioles  of  form.   In  the  year  1816 
after  the  burning  of  the  tneatre  Duilt  by  Lanéhans,  the  master 
received  the  commission  to  erect  a  new  ouilding,  for  which  the 
foundation  walls  of  the  old  structure  were  to  be  utilized.  T 
îhe  problem  proposed  there  was  oarticularly  difficult,  since 
on  the  limited  area  were  to  be  arranged,  not  only  a  large  num- 
ber  of  rooms  for  the  administration,  but  also  a  éreat  concert 
hall.  Schinkel  solved  this  in  desién,  ground  plan  and  struct- 
ure in  the  most  splendid  manner  (181S-1S21).  To  the  grand  and 
wonderfully  harmonious  external  architecture  (Pié.  246),  with 
ail  the  Attic  purity  inspired  by  a  modem  spirit,  corresponds 
a  just  as  happy  interior  décoration,  a  model  in  its  way.  Prom 
1822  to  1828  Schinkel  then  erected  the  Old  Muséum,  to  receive 
the  art  collections  founded  under  Priedrich  iilhelm  III,  on  a 
site  strengthened  by  piles  and  long  continued  work,  with  an  i 
imposing  portico  façade  of  18  lonic  columns  between  ante  piers 
and  with  a  domed  area  enclosed  by  a  circle  of  Corinthian  colu- 
mns, after  the  model  of  the  interior  of  the  Panthéon  covered 
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Dy  a  àoffle.   If  this  muséum  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  model  a 
according  to  the  requirements  established  today  for  suoh  build- 
ings, it  cannot  be  overlooked,  that  its  master  desired  to  ère- 
et  for  the   Duroose  tiiere  éiven  a  building  in  itself  filled  wi- 
th  beauty. 

Schinkel  also  exerted  a  deteœmining  influence  on  protestant 
church  architecture.  In  nis  numerous  normal  designs  orepared 
for  State  and  churcb  officiais,  calculated  for  comparatively 
modest  means  are  found  both  basilican  and  central  plans  and  t 
their  combinations,  as  well  as  the  ground  forras  represented  i 
in  Sig.  121  (the  hall  church  of  T-form,  the  polygonal  and  the 
circular  church,  and  even  the  form  of  the  Latin  cross).  In 
certain  plans  he  decided  for  a  coraolete  séparation  of  the  pro- 
per  church  for  preaching  from  the  church  of  the  communion  into 
two  rooms,  which  were  connected  together  by  wide  openings.  In 
his  later  designs  Schinkel  ôave  the  préférence  to  the  basilic- 
an  plan  with  a  choir  niche.  He  placed  the  altar  on  the  axis 
and  the  pulpit  at  an  angle  of  the  choir  recess.  Along  both  1 
longer  walls  and  the  entrance  side,  he  arranged  galleries  in 
two  stories,  with  the  organ  in  the  gallery  over  the  entrance. 
He  characterxzed  the  façade  by  one  or  two  towers,  according  to 
the  means  at  hand.  Schinkel 's  principal  church  work  is  the  N 
Nicolai  cnuroh  in  Botsdam,  designed  in  182ô,  but  only  erected 
in  1830-1S42.  (Pig.  247).  On  it  he  desired  to  solve  the  proD- 
lem  of  the  Protestant  central  building  over  a  Greek  cross  not 
expressed  externally  and  with  a  great  dôme,  in  the  most  impos- 
ing  manner;  the  portico  cornoosed  of  six  Gorinthian  columns  ex- 
hibits  a  truly  Attic  erace  and  purity.  îhe  drum  and  the  dôme 
were  only  erected  after  the  master*s  death  by  his  puDil  Persi- 
us  (page  318).   It  also  already  shows  in  its  Grecian  treatment 
of  détails  réminiscences  oi  the  ïtalian  henaissanoe.   Persius 
likewise  added  at  the  angles  of  the  substructure,  designed  as 
entirely  enclosed  by  Schinkel,  the  tiaiid  Dier-like  little  ané~ 
le  towers,  which  lessen  the  power  of  Schinkel 's  treatment  oi 
the  building.  A  further  church  architecture  of  Scninkel,  kept 
within  6othic  forms,  will  be  considered  in  the  next  Ôhapter. 
(Page  318). 

At  8  time  in  which  only  limited  means  were  at  command  for 
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arcbitectural  créations,  Scninkel  undertook  great  and  iœporta- 

nt  Works  for  tbe  entire  évolution  of  modem  architecture.  To 
ùis  talented  designs  also  interior  décoration  and  the  art  ind- 
ustries, dor  which  he  furnisùed  numerous  designs  (of  furniture, 
stoves,  décorative  utensils  etc.),  owe  valuable  suggestions  a 
and  new  foroas.   By  far  tfae  greater  portion  of  his  architect- 
ural projects  had  the  fate  to  remain  unexecuted,  thus  his  com- 
pletely  designed  plans  for  a  palace  Orianda  in  the  Grimea,  in 
wiich  with  an  unusually  rich  and  wonderfully  harmonious  art  i 
imagination  was  permeated  by  the  modem  spirit,  he  had  magica^ 
lly  interwoven  an  entire  form  world  of  Grecian  beauty  with  the 
magnificence  of  the  southern  nature.   That  anotber  and  equally 
spirited  design  for  a  royal  palace  on  the  Acrooolis  at  Athens 
likewise  never  came  to  exécution,  we  certainly  do  not  désire 
to  lanoent,  on  account  of  the  préservation  of  the  ruins  there. 
Schinkel  was  called  away  from  nis  richly  active  life  at  a  t 
time,  when  by  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  the  art-loving 
king  Pràedrich  Wilhelm  IV  (1340-118Ô1),  and  after  the  restora- 
tion  of  the  finances  of  the  state,  a  prospect  had  opened  for 
a  rich  development  of  nis  powers.   Among  his  pupils  were  none, 
that  received  the  artistic  inheritance  ieft  by  him  on  his  ele- 
vated  plane.   It  was  less  the  personality,  the  artist  nature, 
than  the  purely  scientific  reéard  and  respect  for  historic  or- 
der  and  correctness  of  form,  that  with  them  dominated  archit- 
ectural création.   The  favorite  architect  of  the  king,  ?rieà. 
Aug.  StSler  (1800-lSôo)  indeed  proved  himself  gifted,  manysià- 
ed  and  versatile,  also  unasually  fertile  in  his  architectural 
activity.   He  was  a  professed  eclectioist;*  both  in  and  outsi- 
de  Berlin  he  erected  a  great  number  of  buildings  in  the  most 
différent  styles.   In  Berlin  he  chiefly  embodied  the  architec- 
tural ideas  of  the  king,  who  desired  to  create  a  larger  group 
of  structures,  similar  to  the  ancient  impérial  forums  (volume 
1,  page  117)  and  conceived  as  the  "F'orum  Pridericianum".  At  c 
his  command  Stfller  first  built  the  extensirje  but  tasteless  New 
Museam  (1841-1857),  whose  pièce  of  magnificence  was  to  be  for- 
med  by  the  vast  stairway  hall  with  the  visible  roof  trusses, 
but  which  can  scarcely  be  satisfaotory  in  spite  of  its  splend- 
id  décorations.   îhen  in  the  centre  of  the  design  should  be 
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placed  a  peripteral  temple,  Eut  only  a  pseudoioeripteral  buil- 
ding fvolume  1,    page  62)  was  erected,  with  an  octastyle  fioria- 
thian  peàiment  façade  at  tne  end  and  the  colonnades  surroundi- 
ng  the  entire  design.   Bven  tioe  exterior  can  produoe  no  espec- 
ially  favorable  impression  by  the  unfortunate  proportions,  by 
the  exoeedingly  high  base  and  the  Windows  on  the  longer  side 
jammed  between  the  half  columns,  than  the  construction  of  roo- 
ms  for  containing  the  works  of  the  later  German  art  exhibits 
the  entire  absurdity  of  the  idea  of  emoloying  the  scheme  of  an 
antique  temple  for  a  muséum.   Stfiler  only  furnished  the  plans 
for  this  building,  that  received  the  nanie  of  National  fiallery. 
rjihe  exécution  was  in  the  hands  of  Heinrich  Straok  (1805-1880), 
a  pupil  of  Schinkel.   It  was  carried  out  in  costly  œaterials 
and  a  very  refined  treatment  of  the  détails,   The  National  Gal- 
lery  is  the  last  great  architectural  work  of  the  Berlin  Neo-Cl- 
asslcism. 

*  Seleotioiat    (derived  from    the  Greek  werd   for  a   ' èeleotor'*) 
is  a  désignation  Gommonly  employed   reoently  for  artists  and  p 
phtlosophers,    who  do  not    profeas   a  definite    style  of    theory, 
but  seek    ta   seleot   or  combine  from  preoeding    tendenoiea    the 
one   appearing   suiîable  for    the   partioular  oase. 

In  Bavaria  the  évolution  of  the  architecture  of  the  later 
l^eo-Olassicism  (page  273)  foilowed  the  tendencies  of  the  art= 
zealous  king  Ludwig  I  (1825-1848),  who  appeared  to  bave  inher- 
ited  the  love  for  building  froffi  the  Bavarian  régent  of  the  18 
th  century,  and  who  fostered  Hellenism  as  an  enthusiastic  ven- 
erator  of  «reece.   He  found  in  Léo  von  Klenze  (1784-1864)  an 
architect,  who  was  to  win  for  îi^unich  and  south  Germany  an  imp- 
ortance, like  that  of  Schinkel  for  north  germany.   Klenze,  bo- 
rn  in  Hanover,  in  his  university  studies  in  Berlin  came  into 
contact  with  the  group  of  artists  around  Gilly  and  Schinkel. 
'?he  latter  made  him  enthusiastic  for  art  and  antiquity  and  al- 
so  gave  him  the  first  guidance  in  the  study  of  architecture, 
then  taken  up  Dy  him.   In  tne  year  1803  ne  went  to  Paris,  whe- 
re  he  continued  his  studies  with  Percier  (page  253),  then  in 
1805  to  Çngland  for  a  brief  siay,  and  later  until  1808  to  Ita- 
ly  and  Sreece.  Ludwig  was  still  crown  prince,  when  his  atten- 
tion was  drawn  to  Klenze  by  his  design  for  a  Êuropean  Reace  m 
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monument.  He  called  him  to  Munich  and  there  prepared  for  hiai 
tlae  ground  for  a  fertile  aotivity.  Klenze's  first  building 
tiïere  was  the  Glyptothek  erected  in  1816-1830  for  the  exhibit- 
ion of  the  valuable  collection  of  sculptures.  He  plaaned  a  d 
design  well  auited  for  the  purpose  with  four  wings  around  a  s 
square  court.  To  the  façade  he  gave  a  massive  middle  building, 
oocupying  one-third  of  the  entire  width  and  rising  above  the 
adjacent  wings,  and  which  was  treated  as  a  Hellenistic  temple 
façade  witn  eight  lonic  oolumns.  Otherwise  he  animated  the  s 
surfaces  of  the  façade  by  six  niches  within  enclosures  like 
Windows,  tbat  were  to  receive  statues  of  prominent  artiste  and 
friends  of  art.  Ee  also  employed  there  earlier  Empire  lorms, 
based  partly  on  the  Foaian  antique,  partly  on  Palladian  oiotives. 
NevertJaeless  the  building  has  a  unified  end  stately  effect  of 
the  façade,  in  which  its  purpose  is  clearly  expressed.  Proir 
the  enthusiasffi  of  the  king  for  Germany's  great  nien  scrang  the 
idea  of  erecting  a  "temple  of  German  Honor",  named  the  Walhal- 
la,  on  a  hill  on  the   Danube  near  Regensburg  and  visible  from 
afar.   Kienze  designed  s  Doric  peripteral  structure  with  8  x 
17  columns,  which  was  executed  in  a  grayish-white  unoolished 
marble,  anô  should  be  entbroned  on  a  massive  terraced  suDstr- 
ucture  in  a   sublimity  recalliné  the  Partnenon  (volume  1,  paee 
86).  'The  exterior  enraptures  by  the  imposinè  architectural 
appearance,  and  on  doser  exsminstion  by  the  almost  unsurpass- 
ed  purity  of  the  style.   î^ot  entirely  at  the  sair.e  élévation  s 
stands  the  interior,  formed  as  a  cell  50. 9  x  178.6  ft.  (Fig. 
248),  even  if  it  does  not  lack  a  tasteful  gênerai  effect,  par- 
ticuiarly  by  the  splendid  ligbting  by  skylights  (as  a  hypaeth- 
ral  temple.'  voluge  1,  page  64).   In  the  internai  décoration, 
the  créative  oower  dominating  the  entire  architectural  organi- 
sffi  to  even  the  last  détail,  Schinkel  was  doubtless  superior  to 
the  Bavarian  master.   But  it  must  be  said  in  lavor  of  Klenze, 
that  ne  was  even  mcre  iree  in  the  externel  architecture  than 
Schinkel.   After  the  Weihelle  was  conioleted,  Klenze  received 
the  commission  to  erect  on  the  Theresien  meadow  ^   Ê>oric  tiall 
of  y'ame  (1643-1853)  as  a  récognition  of  ''Bavarian  merit  eno  f 
famé".  It  was  built  es  a  duodecsstyle  colonnade  with  a  oeritit- 
eral  temcle  with  4^7  coluiiins  {jro.1ectin&  at  each  end,   Before 
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tlie  structure  stands  a  colossel  statue  of  Bavaria,  modeled  by 
Scfiwentheler  acd  cast  by  Miller  in  bronze,  that  has  a  very  ef- 
fective back&roond  in  tbe  ^'all  of  S'ame.   Klense's  most  mature 
work  ffiust  be  the  Fropyleurn,  tbat  tbe  kine  had  built  as  the  en- 
trance  gateway  to  the   King's  Place  laid  out  before  the  Glypto- 
tek  in  1840-1863.  Fié.  249),      The  master  plaeeô  the  hexastyle 
gateway  passage,  kept  in  bcld  Doric  f ornas,  between  two  towers 
like  pylons  (volume  1,   page  19),  thus  retaining  in  the  fonri  a 
notable  independence  irom  the  lairous  model  on  tbe  i^cropolis  at 
Athens.  The  gateway  structure  is  very  happy  in  its  éeneral  p 
proportions,  is  treated  in  its  détails  in  complète  curity  cf 
style,  and  affords  a  truly  monumental  termine tion  to  the  broad 
and  harmonious  Place.   It  is  indeed  the  most  characteristic  a 
architectural  monuoient  of  the  spirit  of  Wunich  of  that  time. 

Besides  Klenze  tne  /»rchitecture-lovinê  king  also  took  other 
architects  into  his  service.  Airong  thèse  ^'riedrich  von  partn- 
er (born  1792  at  Coblenz,;  died  1847  at  wiunich)  stood  next  to 
Klenze  as  highest  in  the  royal  favor.   Gartner  had  likewise  re- 
ceived  a  classistic  training,  later  visited  Paris,  Italy  and 
Sicily,  and  in  1829  also  oubli shed  a  work  on  the  monuments  of 
that  island.   Sut  ne  was  rather  a   submissive  beinê,  acceptin^ 
tne  ideas  of  the  monarch,  than  an  acute  end  refined  ôrtist.By 
hiiTi  with  the  assistance  of  Klenze  the  kins  hsd  prepered  tbe  d 
designf  for  the  Hall  of  Deliverance  (Bef reiungshelle)  neer  Kel- 
heim  on  the  Danube.   This  was  begun  by  Gartner  in  1642,  csrrl- 
ed  farther  in  1847  oy  Klenze,  ard  was  dedicated  on  Oct.  16, 
1863,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  tbe  battle  of  the  nations 
near  Leipzig.   The  purpose  of  the  building  is  évident  from  the 
inscription  eut  in  the  marble  floor: — "i^ay  the  permans  never 
forget,  wnat  made  the  war  for  oeliverance  necessary,  and  by 
what  they  conquered".  The  tiall  of  Deliverance  is  a  colossal  r 
totunda  with  a  coffered  dôme,  in  the  interior  of  which  are  p1- 
aced  34  goddesses  of  victory  by  Schwanthaler.   Tn  the  walls  a 
are  inserted  tablets  with  inscriptions,  that  refer  to  battles, 
fortresses  and  commanders.   On  the  exterior  the  arrangement  of 
buttresses,  on  which  are  placed  maidens  as  the  supporters  of 
tablets  with  the  names  of  r^erman  races,  mediaeval  motives  are 
already  perceptible.   In  tne  entire  appearence  of  the  building 
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is  clearly  expressed  the  Germac  ^ceaacltODe  correspooding  to  i 
its  purpose.  Gartner  i»as  also  the  builder  of  the  6ate  of  Vict- 
ory  (Siegestor)  at  Munich  (1843-1850),  an  almost  pure  copy  of 
the  Arch  of  ^onstantine  at  Rome,  as  well  as  of  the  Pompeian 
House  at  Aschaffenbugr  (1842-1849),  which  indeed  présents  a 
good  idée  of  a  Hellenistic  house,  (the  tempèe  of  Castor  and 
Pollux  in  PoiDpeii  served  as  a  model),  but  otberwise  only  inte- 
rests  os  as  a  cbaracteristic  of  the  artistic  inclinetions  of 
the  enthusiast  on  the  royal  throne.  (Pig.  250). 

ht   the  time  when  in  Isîunich,  on  the  Danube  and  the  Main,  the 
Works  just  mentioned  were  executed  as  the  last  importent  évid- 
ences of  the  south  Serman  Neo-Classicism,  tbere  also  originat- 
ed  buildings  in  the  capital  and  other  places,  that  took  the  a 
architecture  of  the  middle  âges  and  of  the  Renaissance  as  iDod- 
els,  Hellenisiïi  had  gradually  died  eut,  even  in  the  eyes  of  i 
its  most  zealous  patron,  king  iiouis  I,   From  the  beginning  of 
his  architectural  activity  in  ii^unich,  Gartner  had  cherished  t 
the  RomanesQue  architectural  idéal.   But  even  Klenze,  the  pro- 
fesser Hellenist,  niust  content  hiinself  in  employing  the  foriri 
séries  of  the  Early  Christian,  also  directly  derived  from  the 
antique,  and  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  at  the  request  of  his 
royal  patron. 
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^Vi)       4.  Architecture  of  Neo-Classicism  in  Italy  and  Spain, 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  hafl  of  the  18  th  century,  It- 
aly long  had  not  bad  control  of  its  fate  in  its  own  hands.  Al- 
ready  in  the  16  th  century  the  provinces  composing  the  existi- 
ng  monarchy  were  divided  into  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sièily, 
coajprising  about  the  southern  half  of  the  oeninsula,  the  Stat- 
es of  the  Ohurch  lying  in  the  middle  around  the  capital  Rome, 
and  several  duchies  occupyèng  the  northern  parts  of  the  count- 
ry,  which  from  1530  and  during  the  17  th  century  in  greater 
part  belonged  to  the  Spanish  empire.  During  nearly  the  entire 
18  tè  iieetur^  Austria  and  Spain  contested  with  varying  results 
for  supreœacy  in  Italy.  Finaily  Napoléon  I  made  his  conquests 
on  Italian  eoil  and  his  deep  encroachments  on  the  internai  con- 
ditions and  the  entire  public  life.  Only  after  his  fall  were 
gradually  coilected  those  forces,  that  raised  the  land  out  of 
its  weakness  and  divisions  (in  the  year  1860)  to  a  united  and 
energetic  kingdoni, 

ttikewise  in  art  life  in  the  course  of  the  18  th  century  Its- 
,ï  ,  ly  must  yield  its  leadership  to  the  northern  lands,  and  that 
had  controlled  since  the  victorious  camoaign  of  the  Renaissan- 
ce over  the  western  world.   About  tbe  middle  of  that  century 
it  still  exerted  a  miéhty  influence  on  the  northern  countries, 
put  this  was  terminated,  not  by  new  model  architectural  works 
in  a  great  style,  but  by  the  créations  of  antiouity,  by  Çomp- 
eii  and  the  Boffian  antiquities,  that  were  spread  over  ail  civi- 
lized  lands  in  Piranesi's  engravinés.   'Tbe  teachings  published 
by  Piranesi  and  Winkelmann  found  a  favorable  soil  in  Italy,  w 
where  Winkelmann  was  counted  amené  the  Romans  with  a  certain 
.justification.  Alreedy  the  entire  tbird  oeriod  of  the  Barocco 
style  allows  the  récognition  of  a  progressive  clarification  in 
tne  classistic  sensé.   Juvara,  Vanvitelli,  Salvi,  Gsiilei,  and 
t^archione  (pages  39,  40)  œay  pass  lor  direct  precursors  of  Neo= 
Classicisîii.   The  transition  to  that  was  also  completed  almost 
imperceptibly,  first  indeed  in  a  return  to  the  forms  of  the  It- 
alian late  and  high  Renaissance,  particularly  in  the  paths  pr- 
eviously  pointed  out  by  Palladio  and  Alessi  (volume  2,  pages 
229,  233).  The  adhérence  to  thèse  was  so  close,  that  certain 
buildinés  until  in  the  most  récent  period  were  regerded  as  wo- 
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Works  et  the  Renaissance.  Thus  for  example,  tbe  house  (casinO) 
di  Livia  erected  on  Place  S.  Marco  in  Florence  in  1775  by  Ber- 
nardo  Fallani,  was  explained  asaa  work  of  tbe  late  Renaissance, 
although  ffiany  détails  (the  ornamental  décoration  of  the  Windo- 
ws in  the  ground  story,  the  forms  of  the  consoles  at  the  balc- 
ony  and  at  the  Windows  of  tbe  ground  story),  plainly  indicate 
its  origin  in  the  classistic  period.  (Pig.  251),  E-ikewise  the 
façade  of  the  church  of  S.  Marco  in  Florence,  built  in  1780  by 
Giovacchino  Pronti  ,  by  a  comparison  of  styles  was  erroneously 
dated  (as  a  work  of  the  17  th  century,  without  regard  to  the 
low  reliefs  characterizing  the  classistic  period,  the  refined 
drawing  of  tbe  members  and  the  style  of  the  ornamental  décora- 
tions in  the  side  panels  of  the  upDer,  and  on  the  niches  of  t 
the  lower  story.   (Fig.  252)). 

Soientific  investigations  already  in  the  first  half  of  the 
18  th  century  had  been  thoroughly  made  into  the  ancient  Btrus- 
can  art,  They  were  carried  on  by  the  Etruscan  Academy  found- 
ed  at  (ctortona  in  1726;  in  1738-1759  followed  the  publication 
of  the  results  of  research.  But  although  in  Tuscany  the  HJtrus- 
can  civilization  was  held  to  be  older  and  therefore  more  impo- 
rtant than  Roman,  Grecian  or  even  Egyptien,  its.;  effect rwas  ex- 
erted  less  in  arcnitecture,  than  in  décoration  and  the  miner 
arts,  particularly  in  Dottery.   Tbe  Bomans  learned  in  8rt  und- 
er  the  lead  of  ïankelffisnn  energeticelly  combe ted  tbis  préfére- 
nce, onesided  and  overestimating  Etruscan  art;  they  demanded 
the  closest  adhérence  to  Sreece,  which  efforded  the  only  doss- 
ibility  to  lead  tbe  décadent  architecture  to  the  sunny  heights 
of  pure  art.  But  only  in  the  first  ouarter  of  the  18  th  cent- 
ury, particttlarly  under  the  influence  of  French  monarchs,  the 
previously  still  chiefly  cultivated  tendency  of  Palladio,  tbo- 
ugh  also  clarified  and  enricbed  by  new  decoratiwe  détails,  yi- 
elded  to  the  intended  Rellenistic  Neo-Classistic  séries  of  fo- 
rms, in  reality  principally  Roman,  developed  with  a  strong  ad- 
dition of  the  French  art  style  of  thet  time.  Tbis  then  maint- 
ained  itself  until  the  era,  at  which  the  Italian  country  again 
reached  its  maturity,  till  the  founding  of  the  united  kingdom. 

The  earliest  Italian  artist  of  importance,  who  consciously 
turned  from  the  Barocco  to  Classicism  ,  bas  already  toeen  ment- 
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mentionea;  Giovanni  Niccolo  Servandoni  (pa^e  235).  ^e   was  a 
distinquisbed  decorator;  as  such  he  was  called  to  tne  great 
Opéra  in  Paris.   The  severity  of  bis  drawing  went  so  lar,  tbat 
be  bimself  painted  bis  décorations  according  to  statical  laws 
in  opposition  to  tbe  capricious  and  picturesque  représentatio- 
ns of  tbe  Barocco  masters,  so  that  tbey  migbt  bave  been  execu- 

^.î^teô  directly  in  solid  materials.  Likewise  already  known  to  us 
A,  ■■  -^ 

by  bis  drawings  of  tne  Roman  ruins,  Giov.  Batt.  Firanesi  (1720- 

1778),  from  tbe  school  of  Vanvitelli  (page  39),  also  appeared 
as  a  oractical  arcbitect.   fiis  churcb  of  S.  Maria  del  irriorato, 
erected  on  tbe  /^ventine  (about  1765),  contains  many  additions 
froiïi  tbe  later  Empire  style.  A  richer  activity  was  developed 
by  Micbelangelo  Simonetti  (1724-1761),  wbo  at  tbe  coffiîriand  of 
Fope  Plus  VI  (1775-1795)  createo  in  tbe  Vatican  palace  tne  ha- 
lls of  tbe  muses,  of  tbe  rotunda,  of  tbe  Greek  cross  and  tbe 
beautiful  double  stairway.  About  tbe  same  time  Cosimo  Morelli 
(1730-1812)  built  for  tbe  Poce  as  a  private  Dalace  tbe  erandly 
Dlanned  palace  Braschi  in  Rome  (1780-1790)  in  a  ricb  Ôlassici- 
sm  based  entirely  on  tbe  Roman  antique.  On  it  tbe  style  of 
composition  of  tbe  Barocco  is  directly  transleted  into  classi- 
cal  deteils.   Tbe  building  is  famous  for  its  magnificent  stair- 
way. (b'ig.  253).   An  allied  treatment  may  De  recognized  in  tbe 
Braccbio  isuovo  (New  Wing)  od  Muséum  Cniaraœonti  at  Borne  by  Baf- 
laellc  <§'terne  (1771-1620),  a  work  distmeuisbed  by  weil  consid- 
ered  proportions  and  barmonious  coloring.   After  him  Giusepoe 
Valadier  (1762-1339),  tbe  archaeoiogist  of  Napoléon  I,  was  al- 
so tbe  ieading  arcbitect  of  Borne.   At  the  order  of  tbe  emperor 
ùc  excavated  tbe  Satbs  of  Titus  and  tiie  Rcû'an  Forum  and  resto- 
red  tbe  Arch  of  Titus  (volume  1,  Fig.  14ô).   Valaaier  erected 
several  palaces  and  cburcbes,  amone  thèse  beine  the  façade  of 
S.  Pantaleone  (l30ô),  wbich  is  kept  entirely  in  the  style  of 
tbe  French  Empire  (Fié.  254);  ne  was  elso  the  creetor  of  the 
ceautiiul  plan  on  *^jonte  Pincio  (1306).   As  the  lest  &reat  work 
of  Roman  architecture  of  this  eeriod,  we  bave  to  mention  the 
Dasilica  ot  S.  Paolo-f-l-N'.  (volume  1,  paôe  159),  rebuilt  from 
nljj ulS2b   after  the  fire  of  1828,  that  was  executed  on  the  old  foun- 
dation  walis  by  Pasouale  Belli  (1752-1633)  and  Luiei  Foletti 
(1792-18Ô9)  and  decorated  internally  oy  modem  détail  forms. 
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Tn  Naples  tfte  ctiurcii  of  S.  ffrancesco  di  iPaolo  (171S-1828), 
erecteô  by  Pietro  êianchi  irom  Dueano  (1787-1849),  is  the  most 
iaportant  work  of  ieo-Classicisœ.   It  is  a  domed  building  aft- 
er  tbe  style  of  the  pactheon  with  a  portico  of  eiéht  lonic  co- 
luniDS  between  ante  piers,  wbose  colonnades  on  tbe  éround  plan 
01  a  half  ellipse  ad,join,  after  the  model  éiven  by  Bernini  on 
tne  Place  of  S.  Peter  at  Roice. 

Upper  Italy  has  a  laréer  nuiiiber  of  importent  classicists  to 
be  indicated,  At  êenoa  architecture  in  the  second  half  of  the 
18  th  century  followed  the  path  of  Saleazzo  Alessi  (voluiEe  2, 
page  233).   We  there  meet  with  Charles  fîewailly,  already  known 
to  us  (page  245),  a  pupil  of  Servandoni  on  palace  Spinola,  th- 
at  the  latter  built  entirely  in  Alessi's  sensé,  r.ater  Bewail- 
ly,  like  Servandoni,  went  to  France  (page  292).   The  Camposan- 
to  (cemetery)  erected  by  Carlo  Barabino  (1768-1835)  with  sévè- 
re Doric  porticos  and  a  cemetery  church  arraii^ed  as  a  doined  r 
rotunde  (?ig.  255)  already  permits  the  récognition  of  the  nat- 
ional ground  tendency.  Giuseppe  Piermarini  (1734-1808),  a  pu- 
pil of  Vanwitelli  and  as  such  already  en^aéed  oc  the  palace  at 
Caserta  (page  Q^,   developed  in  i/îilan  a  rich  activity  in  the 
Pâiladian  tendency.  tàe   built  there  palace  Belgioso,  to  which 
he  gave  a  dignified  pose  by  a  well  proportioned  and  évident 
arrangenient.  The  elonéated  façade  with  25  axes  is  interrupted 
--at  the  middle  projection  by  four  three-quarter  colunins  of  the 
noffiposite  order  extending  through  ooth  stories.  At  the  middle 
of  each  adjacent  wmg  a  projection  is  only  indicated  in  the  u 
upper  story  by  four  pilasters.  Between  the  Windows  are  added 
recessed  relief  slabs.  Piermarini  was  slso  tne  creator  of  the 
fâiBous  théâtre  délia  Scala  in  Milan  and  the  graceful  villa  Re- 
aie  at  f^ionza.   In  Pavia  be  conducted  the  rebuilding  of  the  Ud- 
iversity,  whose  magnif icent  court  he  surround ed  by  arcades  on 
300  granité  columns.   Bis  Dupil  Leopoldo  Polack  (1750-1805)  e 
employed  for  the  palace  délie  Villa  Reale  (1790)  colored  mate- 
rials,  whereby  the  noble  Palladian-Classistic  architecture  of 
the  garden  façade,  subdivided  by  a  broad  niidàle  projection  and 
two  side  projections  with  pediments,  the  élévation  consisting 
of  a  rusticated  ground  story  and  a  great  lonic  order,  exerted 
a  clear  and  cheeriul  effect.   Tne  Napoleonic  eooch  is  charact- 
terized  Dy  the  Arena  for  conteininé  30,000  spectators,  built 
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Dy  £>oigi  Canonica  (1767-1844),  with  tiie  royal  box  in  the  t'orm 
of  a  small  Oorintlnian  temole  (1805),  and  by  the  arch  deila  Fa- 
ce, erected  by  {buigi  CaëDOla  (1762-1833),  finely  treated,  wbich 
in  gênerai  nnan  pass  as  a  copy  of  the  Arch  of  Septimus  Severus 
in  Borne  in  enlareed  probortions,   îfte  principal  work  of  the  1 
iater  classistic  architecture  of  Wilan  is  the  church  of  S.  Car- 
lo Borromeo,  designed  oy  Carlo  kmati   (1776-1852)  in  the  year 
1828  but  only  commenced  in  1836  and  dedicated  in  1847,  a  circ- 
uiar  building  in  tne  style  of  the  Panthéon,  also  based  on  tne 
théories  of  Vitruvius  hy  the  scientific  master.   In  Venice  To- 
mmaso  Teaianza  (1705-1789)  worked  in  the  sensé  of  the  niasters 
of  the  late  Renaissance  of  upper  Italy  (volume  2,  page  229), 
with  whiBh  ne  occupied  himself  by  publishing  their  biographies. 
His  most  important  architectural  création  is  the  church  of  S. 
is^addalena,  a  corcular  structure  on  which  the.  antique  columner 
orders  are  directly  imitated.  Qreater  famé  was  attained  by  h 
his  pupil  @iov.  Ant.  Selva  (1753-1819).  Ee   had  studied  in  Pa- 
ris and  Ëngland  (there  also  particularly  the  plans  of  houses), 
and  then  exerted  a  fertile  activity  in  Venice  as  an  instructor. 
He  built  there  the  théâtre  Penise  (1800-1806),  which  after  the 
fire  of  1836  was  again  restored  to  its  oriéinal  condition.  His 
fflost  iiiiDortant  church  création,  the  church  at  Possagno,  tnat 
was  at  tne  same  time  erected  as  a  tonib  church  for  the  celebra- 
ted  sculpter  Qanowa,  is  a  very  noble  circular  buildiné  after 
the  ffiodel  of  the  panthéon  with  a  finely  designed  octertyle  por- 
tico  with  pediiment,  which  in  purity  of  drawing  approaches  the 
Parthenon.  Selva  in  Venice  was  the  last  iiriDortant  représenta- 
tive of  the  matured  Seo-Classicistn. 

SPAIÎN  passed  through  a  period  op  great  ad  va  ncement  under  the 
governinent  of  Carlos  III  (1759-1768),  which  elevated  aéricult- 
ure,  industry  and  commerce,  ana  also  carried  on  the  internai 
administration  with  a  stroné  had.   But  under  his  weak  success- 
or,  Carlos  IV  (1786-1808),  in  conseouence  of  the  favoritisiri  of 
the  vièious  queen  Marie  fouise,  the  country  constantly  deéene- 
^  ,  rated,  until  after  the  destruction  of  Spanish  naval  power  near 
îrafaléar,  it  was  compelled  to  yield  the  throne  to  Napoléon, 
ffroiTi  1808  the  Spaniards  undertook  a  war  of  freedoni  against  Fr- 
ance, that  with  Enéland's  help  restored  their  freedom  in  the 
year  1814,   But  the  country  never  acouired  politicsl  importance 
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and  internai  peace,   frven  the  Soanish  colonies  on  tiie  contine- 
nt of  Çmerica  obtained  their  indeDendence.  Misgovernment  and 
tue  rebellions  of  tne  powerless  and  paseionate  people  foriu  th- 
encefortn  the   marks  of  the  internai  conditions  of  the  Spanish 
ffionarchy.   Sut  in  the  domain  of  intellectual  and  art  life  the 
proud  Spaniards  «¥er  ceéarded  themselves  as  a  éreat  power,  and 
the  récognition  cannot  be  denied  to  thenn,  that  in  gênerai  tney 
hâve  fflaintained  a  Dosition  of  considération  amené  European  na- 
tions.  By  the  Académies  at  Madrid  and  at  Valencia,  wbose  opin- 
ions supported  the  entire  oublie  architecture,  centres  were  c 
provided  for  art  ceeations,  that  showed  tnemselves  favorable 
in  a  high  deéree  to  the  introduction  and  éeneralization  of  Neo= 
Classicism. 

About  froro  1760  onward  architecture  under  tne  leadership  of 
its  great  master  Ventura  fiodriguez  (page  47)  turned  aside  into 
classistic  patbs.  It  retained  a  national  stamp,  in  so  far  th- 
at it  adbered  to  the  tendency  pointed  out  by  the  elder  Serrera. 
(Volume  2,  page  243).   Podrigiiez,  the  first  orof essor  of  arch- 
itecture at  the  Academy  of  Art,  founded  in  the  year  1752  at  ^! 
l^adrid,  had  stated  that  the  extraordinary  clarity  and  grandeur 
01  arrangement  of  the  buildings  of  Herrere  and  their  simple  a 
and  classical  form  world  permeeted  by  the  true  Spanish  soirit, 
was  a  direct  model  for  an  innately  true  and  national  art  style, 
îo  him  is  due  the  onerit,  tnat  tne  architecture  of  his  native 
land  at  a   tinie,  when  nearly  everywhere  a  colorless  internation- 
alism  was  aimed  at,  under  the  active  patronage  of  its  great 
J>v  king  and  independently  of  foreién  lands,  raised  the  national 
standard  in  the  spirit  of  the  modem  time.   Among  the  numero- 
us  Works  of  the  unusually  fertile  master,  besides  the  previou- 
sly  mentioned  internai  architecture  of  the  cathedral  of  Nuest- 
ra  Senora  del  Pilar  at  Saraéossa,  and  the  façade  of  the  cathe- 
dral at  Pamoeluna  (page  oô),  standing  on  the  staee  of  the  tran- 
sition, we  aiso  hâve  to  mention  hère  the  churèh  oi  S.  Felipe 
Neri  in  Walaga  (1778),  en  elliptical  central  Dlan  with  16  Cor- 
inthien columns  enclosine  the  domed  area,  two  eraceful  façade 
towers  and  an  impressive  oortal,  empbasized  by  four  CoiriDositi 
columns.   An  early  vjork  of  Soanish  Neo-Classicism  in  a  conceo- 
tion  remsining  midway  between  the  Italien  school  and  that  of 
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the  elder  Berra,  in  the  church  of  S.  Francisco  el  Grande  in  M 
è^adrid  (1761-1784),  désignée  by  Fr,  francisco  de  las  Oabezas 
(died  1773).  It  is  a  central  building  over  a  circuler  domed 
area  of  approximately  108.3  ft.  dianaeter.  ïtoe  principal  axis 
is  accented  by  a  rectaneular  entrance  exedra  witb  tbree-aisled 
arcbed  portico  and  tfte  opposite  narrow  rectangular  choir  proj- 
ection terminating  in  a  semicircular  apse.  àt   each  side  are 
arranged  three  radial  chapels  cf. square  ground  plan  (Wig.   256). 
îbe  sbowy  ornaŒental  décoration  dates  from  tbe  19  tb  century; 
it  was  executed  on  tbe  occasion  oi  tne  arrangement  oi  tbe  cnu- 
rcb  as  a  national  Panthéon  (183?). 

By  i'rancisco  SaDatine  (1722-1797),  a  native  of  Spain,  wbo  h 
bad  studied  in  Palermo  bumanistic,  pbiloeopbical  and  mathemat- 
ical  sciences,  but  tben  turned  to  architecture,  resulted  the 
transition  from  the  early  Spanish  Ôlassicism  to  Mellenism.  Sa- 
batini  bad  aireaoy  received  bis  traininé  witb  Luigi  Vanvitelli. 
(Bage  39).   Be  was  engagea  under  hirn  at  tbe  building  of  palace 
Gaserta,  wbose  employer  was  the  later  king  Carloe  III,  and  no- 
ticed  bim.  After  the  Spanish  crown  had  fallen  te  bim,  ne  app- 
ointed  Sabatini  an  engineer  officer  and  called  nim  to  bis  cap- 
ital (1760),  wbere  was  opened  to  bim  beside  Rodriéuez  a  solen- 
did  course,  Doth  es  military  as  weli  as  royal  court  architect, 
Likewise  Sabatini  still  permitted  Barocco  inclinations  to  be 
recognized  in  bis  first  works,  but  ciarifiéd  evermore  toward 
a  Hellenistic-Classistic  expression  oi  lorm.   It  is  cnaracter- 
istic  for  tne  advance  in  tbe  soirit  of  arcnitecture  beéinning 
in  tbe  lest  quarter  of  the  18  th  century,  tbet  in  compétition 
witb  tbe  bighly  esteemed  and  powerful  fiodriguez,  be  won  tbe 
victory,  since  bis  principles  were  beld  by  tbe  learned  world, 
By  wbich  thfi  grecian  culture  was  œore  bigbly  esteeirieo  as  one 
far  excelling  tbe  Roman,  purer  and  bigber.  On  bis  buildings 
of  tbe  gâte  (puerto)  de  slcala  and  gâte  de  S.  Vicente,  as  well 
as  on  tbe  stately  CustoBis  building  (Aduana)  at  U&ôvià ,    comple- 
ted  in  1768,  is  expressed  an  advance  iroai  heavy  forms  to  a  li- 
gbter  and  more  slender  treatment.   But  a  certain  cbeeriul  beau- 
ty,  wbicb  distinguishes  them  froci  the  works  of  Bodriguez  m  a 
severe  and  monuniental  cbaracter.   'The  convent  S.  Ana  erected 
at  Valladolid  exnibits  in  tbe  noble  simjblicity  and  dignity  the 
^K' proportions  of  form;  expression  of  tbe  most  mature  stage  ofSaP- 
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Sabatini's  art. 

The  clifliax  of  iellenism  on  Spanish  soil  was  attaineo  by  his 
taljeûted  pupil,  Juan  de  Vilienueva  (1739-1811),  who  linally 
ODcupied  trie  post  of  General  director  of  the  Academy  of  S.  Par- 
nando  and  of  :fir-st  royal  arcnitect.   His  buildings  are  fairious 
by  the  circuirispect  cosiposition  in  happy  proportions,  tne  eiee- 
ant  subdivisions,  tbe  purely  drawn  profiles  end  conteurs,  ano 
t^e  frueel  anô  reiineô  ornanjentation,  an  "Atticisiri",  tnat  dis- 
tinguishes  thens  froffi  tbe  works  of  otner  riiasters.   The  ^luseuru 
del  Predc,  built  frorn  1785,  witn  tfte  open  lonic  portico  exhib- 
its  bis  style  alreedy  in  full  maturity.   Bis  chief  work  is  Ihe 
Astronoiïiical  Observetory  et  îv^aôrio,  whici)  in  ite  clear  arrané- 
efiient  cf  ine   ërcuEO  plan,  tbe  imposiné  vestibule  of  six  Çorin- 
tnian  colurfins,  tce  ooKe  well  treated  as  en  lonic  circular  teoi- 
pie,  ano  tce  refined  hanàliné  of  tbe  détails,  reaciies  tbe  hiéi.> 
élévation  of  tbe  créations  of  xbe  German  Helienist  Scbinkel. 

In  tbe  19  tb  century  uncer  tbe  unfavorable  internai  and  ext- 
ernal  conditions,  tne  art  imagination  of  the  Soaniards  no  lon- 
23r  camo'  te  ^i  îr^-:^    ^.i.c  9'ïcï^o    o  :  vclcci:i" -u:  t .   Ver^  rfuoif'td  ir    ti-- 
tiytic  reFcects  elrhost  6ntirô:U  iecriident  ov.   loreian  coun tries, 
wiinout  oeiné  abie  to  transiori:!  \,i\^=ir   y^-^-i.-,,  i.y    Jc;?--;:  i/:  tit; 
r.bXiQ'ici    ^ti--i.z,      'ire  i::Ddr}i£f;  rjûLiOii  i;aa  inoeé-o  tiircM.  Ci  j  \-i- ■ 
yoke  01  Napoléon,  and  bad  produced  an  important  création  in  tbe 
iâte  (puerta)  de  îoledo  in  N^adrid(l814-1627;  F"'iê.  257),  built 
by  Antonio  Aguado,  in  wbicb  was  later  effective  tbe  spirit  of 
tbe  Spanish  hiéh  Renaissance  witb  French  Neo-Classistic  influ- 
ences. But  the  ParliaiEent  Buildiné  erected  by  ^iarciso  Pascual 
in  1843-1850  as  tbe  last  i^ceat  work  of  tbe  first  half  of  tne 
19  tn  century,  witn  a  stately  Gorintbian  Portico  bears  entire- 
ly  the  cbaracter  of  an  académie  and  purely  Ronrian  Classicism  in 
its  design. 
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5.   Arcnitect-ure  oi  Neo-Classicisûi  in  the  Netnerlands 
and  in  Scandinavie.. 

'Tne  diversity  oi  t-tie  bases  aiforded  m  the  southern  and  nor- 
tnern  portions  of  tt\e   Netnerlands  for-  tne  évolution  of  archit- 
ecture, to  whicb  we  hâve  previously  referred  (oage  103),  is 
iikewise  expressed  in  the  perioc  of  Neo-Classicisri;. 

BELGIUivi  meanwbile  nad  a  varied  political  history.   Until  17- 
94  it  was  under  Austrian  rule,  then  under  French  supremacy.In 
the  first  peace  of  Paris  (1814),  it  was  united  with  t^olland  in 
the  kinédoffi  of  the  Netherlands.   Pron:  1830  after  the  révoluti- 
on extending  over  ail  belgiuir  against  the  uDion,  it  formed  an 
independent  state.  Austria  had  endeavored  by  thorouéh  reforins 
to  produce  an  internai  fittachrf.ent  of  Beléiuiîi  to  xhe  Hapsburg 
empire,  without  attaining  any  deep  resuit.  Indeed  by  the  Aas- 
trian  measures  the  independent  development  of  the  architecture 
was  restricted,  which  was  so  strongly  prominent  in  the  preced- 
ing  epocn.   In  its  lurther  course  it  dio  not  follow  the  lead 
of  Austria,  but  tbet  of  France,  which  was  closely  allied  to 
the  nation.  Proie  France  Classicisuj  was  also  introduced  into 
Belglum. 

The  first  ionportant  arcnitect  m  tne  new  art  tendency  was 
tiae  grenchman  euiimard.   Bv  hiDi  was  the  plan  of  the  uDoer  city 
with  the  digniîied  Place  Boyale  (177<0,  tbat  in  ariany  respects 
recalls  the  Place  Stanislaus  at  Kancy.   On  it  he  erected  the 
palace  of  the  counts  of  Planders,  wcose  tround  plan  in  U-shaDe 
with  a  sreat  court  enclosed  by  a  wall  and  two  portais  after  t 
that  of  tne  French  aiansions.   Tne  arcnitecture  with  wall  stri- 
ps  extendiné  tbrough  one  and  a  half  stories  above  a  hién  rust- 
icated  story,  recalls  the  Saxon  and  Vienna  works  of  the  early 
ClassicisEf!.   To  Plemish  taste  attention  is  further  paid  by  a 
luxuriant  ornanientetion.   Besides  the  palace,  Guimard  erecteo 
the  scarceiy  clessical  cburcn  of  S.  Jacques-sur-Candenoere, 
(1776-1885),  witn  an  imposing  Boœan  norinthian  tenDle  facdde 
and  Dell  tower.   It  so  nearly  approaches  tne  architectural  ap- 
pearance  of  the  antique  religious  buildinés,  that  in  the  tiir,e 
of  the  Prench  révolution,  it  was  declared  a  temple  of  reason, 
on  which  the  statues  of  Jy^oses  and  David  should  be  reolaceo  by 
those  of  t'ycurgus  and  Selon.   Guimard  also  erected  on  the  Pla- 
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Place  Royale  the  Palace  de  la  Nation  (1779-1783),  on  which  may 
De  recognized  already  a  iDore  icature  stage  of  the  development 
of  Neo-Classistic  architecture.  (Pié.  258).   F'or  the  plan  the 
Blaster  took  as  a  model  the  Ènglish  governinent  buildiné,  that 
exhibits  an  impressive  oeristyle  and  a  great  seffiicirculer  ass- 
emfcly  hall  witb  seats  rising  like  an  amphithéâtre,  as  the  Eost 
important  parts,   fiis  pUDil  Louis  Joseph  ^Icntoyer  (died  1800 
in  Vienna)  passes  for  the  buider  of  the  château  at  Laeken  (17- 
82-1784),  for  which  the  owner  (prince  Albert  of  Sachsen-Tesch- 
en  hifiiseli  ffiade  the  desién.   It  is  kept  in  the  simple  and  die- 
nified  foriBs  of  the  later  style  of  Louis  XVI,  cultivated  by 
the  Blondel  scbool. 

The  larger  buildings  of  the  period  first  originated  in  the 
19  th  century.  Tûe  princpal  work,  the  Royal  palace  at  Erusse- 
Is  (Pig.  259), was  built  by  the  native  architect  Van  der  Strae- 
ten  in  1820.   It  adhères  so  closely  to  Antoine's  Wint  st  Paris 
(page  243),  that  it  may  alfftost  De  reèarded  as  a  copy  of  thet. 
A  leadiné  importance  in  BelgiaD  architecture  of  the  later  Neo= 
Glassicism  was  won  by  Ludovicus  Roelandt  (1786-1864),  who  ind- 
eed  in  gênerai  followed  the  tendency  held  by  his  teecher  Perc- 
ier,  but  chose  a  free  standpoint  outside  that.   He  was  the  Cr- 
eator 01  the  University  buildiné  at  Gnent  (1526),  famous  in  h 
nis  tiuie,  that  conteins  a  msénificent  circular  coluirnar  hall; 
on  the  façade  the  master  re.iected  ail  ornamental  work,  in  odo- 
osition  to  Fercier's  style  of  art.  On  the  palace  of  Justice 
tbere,  a  noble  structure  on  the  Scheldt  with  13  x  11  axes  and 
a  high  fliéht  of  steDS,  above  which  rises  a  hexestyle  Corinth- 
ian  portico,  there  mey  already  be  recoénized  an  expressed  inc- 
lination toward  the  Italian  Renaissance  of  the  Palladiar  type. 
Beside.  Rôei&fidti worked  the  likewise  very  gifted  Tieleman  Franz 
Suys  (1783-1861),  who  had  also  received  his  trsininé  with  Per- 
cier  in  Paris,  but  haû  also  undertaken  studies  in  Bome  and  So- 
uthern îtaly.  In  Brussels  he  created  the  conserv^-Gorv  oi  t-ne 
Dotanic  earden,  in  which  ne  coffibined  the  modem  appearing  iron 
construction  and  glazing  in  the  happiest  manner  with  entirely 
classically  treateo  rows  of  lonic  columns. 

To  HOLLAî^iD  beiongs  the  later  activity  of  Suys.   There  arch- 
itecture, already  during  the  entire  Barocco  period,  had  stood 
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m  the  path  of  Fallsdian  Classicism  (cages  109,  111,  112). Tbe 
ffiovement  occurl'iDg  about  the  middle  of  tbe  18  th  century  in 
tbe  art  iife  of  the  adjacent  countries  in  favor  of  a  reform 
of  the  art  activity  in  a  classistic  sensé,  therefore  led  in 
flolland  to  not  essentially  new  conceptions.   Architecture  also 
had  in  the  18  th  century  no  large  problems  to  master.   îhere 
were  lacking  deep  artistic  influences.  But  few  more  important 
public  buildings  were  erected.  Private  buildings  indeed  by  t 
the  increasing  wealth  of  the  maritime  commercial  masters  incr- 
eased  in  spaciousness  and  in  expenditure  for  internai  décorat- 
ion.  The  style  of  Louis  XVI  found  admission  into  them.   Sut 
on  the  exterior  a  tasteless  brick  style  continued  determineti- 
ve,  that  Dresents  only  s  sliéht  artistic  interest. 

Of  fafflous  architects  of  the  secono  naïf  of  the  18  th  century, 
we  hâve  to  mention  J.  Husly  (died  1795),  wbo  erected  the  city 
halls  at  Weesp  and  at  êroningen,  and  further  the  two  brothers 
Jan  David  and  Korel  2ocher,  the  former  erecting  about  1790  the 
Bourse  (ixchange)  in  Amsterdam,  the  latter  the  Gatholic  church 
at  Utrecht.  They  remained  almost  entirely  within  the  tendency 
followed  by  Pieter  Post  and  PniliD  Vingboons  (Daêes  119,  120). 
In  the  19  th  century  Holland  had  in  T.  Pr.  Suys  (page  300)  an 
important  representatiwe  of  the  developeo  Neo-Classicism.  In 
tne  year  1820,  thus  at  a  time,  when  Bel&iuii'  and  Bolland  were 
,,^united  in  one  state,  he  was  called  to  Amsterdam  as  professer. 
On  bis  Works,  of  which  the  Muséum  of  Antiouities  at  Utrecht 
(1825)  is  treated  in  Neo-Greek  forms,  the  Old  Bourse  (Èxchanae) 
there  (1345),  animated  by  an  lonic  portico,  but  otherwise  very 
tasteless,  the  New  Lutheran  church  at  Amsterdam  and  the  Gatho- 
lic church  at  tbe  Hague  may  be  mentioned,  the  classistic  and 
very  modest  profiles  oi  the  armhitemtural  members  appear  only 
as  an  animated  décoration  of  the  façades  of  the  buildiné,  who- 
se  exécution  in  the  native  brickwork  indicstes  a  new  art  spirit. 

îo  DËNWAhK,  01  the  Scandinavian  kinédoms,  under  F'rederic  V 
(1746-1766)  and  Cnristian  VII  (1766-1808)  was  assigned  a  loné 
period  of  peace,  during  which  particulariy  by  the  intelligent 
governjâent  of  the  latter,  agriculture^  commerce  and  manufactu- 
res, tbe  sciences  and  arts  were  elevated.   Their  successor  Fr- 
édéric VI  (1308-1839)  entered  the  German  fédération  in  the  ye- 
ar 1815  to  better  protect  bis  country  from  oppression  by  the 
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Enélish.   But  Qhristian  VIIT  souéht  to  create  an   entirely  ind- 
epecdent  Panish  free  state,   put  bis  endeavors  did  not  hâve  t 
Ihe   resuit  boped  for.   In  tbe  year  1864  in  the  contest  with 
Prussie  and  Austria,  the  southern  province  of  Schleswig-Bclst- 
ein  was  lost.  Tne  Danish  state  was  restricted  to  tbe  provin- 
ces lyine  outside  the  Suropean  mainland.  In  spite  of  tfais  lo- 
ss  CI  politicsl  importance,  the  Danish  people,  in  conséquence 
of  their  fortunate  equipuient  in  scientific  and  artistic  respe- 
cts, bave  retained  a  respectée  position  among  the  German  fami- 
ly  of  nations.   In  the  second  half  of  the  18  tb  century  ,  it 
took  a  famous  part  in  tbe  furtber  development  of  modem  art, 
^y'^anô   in  tbe  19  th  century,  its  artists,  at  the  head  of  wbich 
stood  the  instructors  at  the  Academy  of  ©openbaéen,  attained 
biéh  regard  and  an  influence  deeply  affecting  Sermany. 

In  Qopenhagen  Nie.  Math,  ffigtved  (1701-1754),  wbODi  we  hâve 
previously  seen  as  tbe  builder  of  the  Ainalienborg  (page  220), 
led  tbe  transition  from  iarocco  to  Classicism.   Be  was  socced- 
ed  by  bis  Pupil  and  son-in-law  George  David  Anthon  (1714-1781), 
wbo  made  hiiiself  a  name  by  the  publication  of  the  ''Danish  Vit- 
ruvius".  To  the  great  5^rederic*s  (marble)  church  and  tbe  oart- 
icipation  of  the  F'rench  arcbitect  Nie.  Benr.  Jardin  (1720-1790), 
workiné  in  the  ear-ly  Ôlassicsm  of  «iaeoue?  Ange  Gabriel,  we  ba- 
ve alreedy  referred  on  paée  219).   Jardin  had  likewise  built 
tbe  small  but  dignified  little  château  of  Marienlyst  near  Bel- 
sing6r  entirely  in  the  Prench  style.   His  cupil  Casper  ffreder- 
ik  Harsdorff  (1735-1799)  is  the  first  Danish  Hellenist.   Bis 
fflost  important  buildings  are  tbe  lonic  colonnades  at  tbe  Amsl- 
ienborg  (Pigs.  19ô,  260).  As  further  advanced  in  the  Knowled- 
ge of  Çreece  appears  his  Pupil  Christian  Priedrich  Hansen  (17- 
56-1845),  tbe  creator  of  the  noble  frauen  church  (1811-1829). 
Tbis  is  a  basilican  plan  with  semicircular  apse  and  two  story 
choir  aisles  extendiné  along  the  sides,  wbich  below  opened  be- 
tween  fluted  Boric  columns  into  tbe  principal  room.   By  a  cof- 
fered  tunnel  vault  over  the  middle  aisle  and  a  similarly  irea- 
ted  niche  vault  over  tbe  spse,  fche  interior  of  tiîe  church  re- 
ceived  a  harmonious  coveriné.  (Pig.  261).   The  entire  interior 
with  the  blessing  Christ  in  the  altar  niche  also  produces  a  h 
barmonizing  impression,  even  with  the  pagan  architecture.   The 
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tetrastyle  portico  exhibits  a  maidenly  purity  and  severity,  t 

j/V  tùat  recalis  tbe  best  works  of  the  Dest  ç?recian  oeriod,  Like- 
wise  the  palace  cburch  at  Qocenhaéen  erected  in  1826  by  fianeen 
is  a  basilican  structure  witb  a  simple  outer  aisle  around  the 
rooffi  for  the  preachin^  and  a  tetrastyle  portico.  Of  the  two 
severe  0anish  fiellenists,  the  brothers  Christian  (1803-1883) 
and  Theophilus  Hansen  (1813-1891),  the  elder  erected  the  Wuse- 
ufli  of  Natural  History,  Theophilus  chiefly  devoted  ùis  powers 
to  loreign  countries.  We  snall  meet  with  him  again  in  Athens 
and  in  VienD«C(Pâ^e  333). 

NORWAY  first  obtained  its  independence  from  Deniiark  in  the 
year  1814.  Thenceforth  tbis  youngest  of  the  three  northern 
kingdoffis  surrounded  by  the  Sea  took  an  active  oart  in  the  cul- 
tiwation  of  the  sciences  and  arts,  irog  ISll  to  1813  was  bui- 
It  in  Bhristiana  the  University  buildings,  for  whicb  the  Berl- 
in master  Schinkel  had  furnished  the  designs,  but  which  were 
worked  over  by  Grosch  before  exécution.  The  building  erected 
for  the  Paculty  of  Natural  History  is  at  most  a  characteristic 
showpiece  of  the  architecture  of  Neo-Classicism,  distinguished 
by  a  (fcolumnar  portico  crowned  by  a  pediment  in  a  noble  lonic 
treatment. 

Ejikewise  the  houses  (page  221)  received  after  1770  a  new  aD- 
pearance.  The  native  nriode  of  wooden  construction,  th&t  corres- 
ponded  to  the  climatic  conditions  in  this  respect,  also  hence- 
forth  continued  in  use.  But  in  the  numbep,  dimensions  and  ar- 
rangement and  connection  of  the  rooms  became  perceptible  a  th- 
orougb  considération  of  convenience.  The  kitchen  was  separat- 
ed  froDi  the  living  room,  and  the  fireplace  with  the  hood  was 
replaced  by  a  stove.  The  previously  lifeht  vaulted  ceilings  w 

;  rwere  treated  as  horizontal  beani  ceilings  and  covered  by  boards 
in  a  subdivision  like  coifers.  The  walls  received  inside  and 
often  outside  also  panelings  with  rectangular  framing.  Dikew- 
ise  the  Windows  were  enclosed  by  wooden  fraices  and  applied  mo- 
uldings.   As  the  coveriné  of  the  roof,  tiies  were  éradually  a 
adopted.  The  ornaffiental  décoration,  for  which  the  èSorwegian 
people  had  such  high  innate  gifts,  «ras  alto  supuressed  under 
the  influence  of  classistic  ideas,  but  was  exoressed  so  much 
Éore  ebundantly  in  the  minor  arts. 
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For  SWEDEN  tbe  first  balf  of  the  Qlassistic  period  was  a  ti- 
œe  of  internai  anô   external  weakness  in  conséquence  of  the  s 
stupid  poiMics  of  its  govemment.  First  under  the  powerful 
Mouse  of  Bernadette  ,  that  @arl  «iobann  (ë(arl  XIV),  a  éeneral 
from  france  and  elevated  to  tbe  royal  dignity  by  bis  success 
in  war,  had  founded  (1813),  tbe  country  assuffied  a  renewed  adv- 
ance,  tbat  continued  until  our  days  and  inade  possible  for  its 
scientific  and  artistiCi powers  an  independent  participation 
in  tbe  iddern  intellectuel  life. 

Swedish  arcbitecture  in  tbe  tiine  of  tbe  ëarocco  style  bad  s 
satisfied  the  structural  requirenients  in  sucb  ricb  measure  by 
a  great  nuKoer  of  iHiportant  churcbes  and  secular  buildings,  t 
tbat  in  tbe  succeeding  epocb  must  occur  a  quiet  period,  Tbe 
Classistic  forais  cejBe  into  use  to  an  increasing  extent  after 
tbe  iiddle  of  tbe  18  tb  century.  as  architects  to  be  named  a 
after  Horleitian's  deatb  (oage  286)  are  count  Sari  Job,  Sronste- 
dt  (1709-1779)  and  Job,  irederick  Rebn  (1717-1793),  indeed  wi- 
tbout  referring  also  to  epocb-making  créations  by  thefli.   îbe 
leaaing  mas  ter  was  Cari  â'rederik  AdelcranÉz  (1716-1796),  whom 
we  bave  already  known  as  tbe  builder  of  hbe  little  château  Ci- 
na  in  tbe  park  oi  Drottningbolin  (paée  226).   He  was  fâicous  for 
an  universel  power,  clarity  and  ourity  in  the  expression  of 
forais.  Sut  be  remained  still  in  tbe  tendency  of  Roman  antique 
Glassicisiïï.   Tbe  Opéra  House  erected  in  1775-1782  by  bim  at  S 
Stocknoliii  (Eig.  262),  and  tbe  Adolf-Prederick's  church,  arran- 
gea as  a  central  building,  whose  dôme  was  completed  in  1783, 
are  évidences  of  bis  dignified  style.  Of  the  works  of  Swedish 
architecture  originatiné  in  the  first  half  ofl  the  19  th  centu- 
ry, only  the  little  château  of  Rosendal  in  Stockholffi  created 
by  frederik  Blotris  is  to  be  mentioned  (1823),  tbat  is  entirely 
treated  in  tbe  fornîs  of  the  matured  Prench  Empire  style. 
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, /;        6.   Architecture  of  Neo-Classicism  in  eastern  Europe 
and  America. 

The  transplantation  of  tne  culture  and  art  of  western  Europe 
to  Russian  soil  commenced  by  Peter  tfae  Créât  (paée  228),  was 
zealously  continued  by  the  empress  Gatherine  II  (1762-1796). 
Siie  called  foreign  artists  to  Russia,  especially  Italiens  and 
ffrenchmen.  Besides  thèse  also  appeared  ^ermac  and  native  mas- 
ters  with  the  greater  créations. 

The  cbief  part  in  such  a  rich  architectural  activity  of  the 
Russian  court  in  the  first  half  of  the  Classistic  period  fell 
to  an  Italien,  Giacoroo  Quarenghi  (1744-1817),  who  had  been  ed- 
ucated  in  Rome.  His  most  important  créations  at  S.  Petersburg 
are  the  Building  of  the  Général  Staff,  the  Sallery  of  Paintin- 
gs,  the  Catherine  Institute  and  the  Théâtre  of  the  Hermitage. 
They  exhibit  a  striking  inclination  toward  loné  façades,  that 
are  subdivided  by  aiiddle  and  side  projections.  On  the  rustic- 
âted  substrocture  with  round-arched  doorways  and  Windows  rise 
two  upper  stories  of  nearly  equal  height,  that  exhibit  coluffins 
on  the  projections  and  pilasters  on  the  recessed  portions.  Q 
Quaren|hi's  buildings  thereby  received  a  clear,  although  a  ra- 
ther  pat^tern-like  treatcnent.   In  the  English  âarder;  at  Peterh- 
of,  he  erected  the  English  palace,  whose  éarden  facede,  behind 
a  broad  flight  of  steps,  shows  a  portico  entirely  in  the  Ënél- 
ish-E'alladian  style,  and  a  Bath  desién  in  Zarskoje-Selo,  for 
wfiich  the  Russian  baths  were  taken  as  a  model. 

Among  the  native  architects  of  this  time  Wasilij  Iwanowitsch 
Baschenow  (1737-1799)  was  the  most  proffiinent.   Be  created  in 
Jjoscow  the  richly  treated  villa,  now  utilized.as  the  Rumjanzow 
Muséum,  before  whose  middle  buildine  is  placed  a  6orinthian  p 
portico  with  horizontal  top,  while  the  rich  side  pavillons  are 
treated  iike  façades  of  lonic  temples  with  pediments.   His  so- 
mewnat  younger  contemporary  Iwan  Egorowitsch  Starow  (1743-1808) 
erected  the  palace  Taurish  of  gatherine  II  and  the  Cathedral 
of  the  Trinity  in  the  Newski.j  jidonastery  at  S.  petersburg  (17- 
56-1814).   This  is  a  classical  central  building,  on  which  Êbo- 
ve  the  single  lower  story,  subdivided  by  Tjuscan  pilasters  and 
witlir  a  hexastyle  Tuscan  portico  with  pediment,  rise  two  front 
towers  and  a  dôme.   The  drum,  Iike  the  front  towers,  is  covered 
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by  a  BfBte»  of  Corinthian  pilasters. 

^^  The  french  school  of  the  early  Borisos  as  represented  by  Ghai- 
grin  and  Dewaily  (page  245)  was  taken  to  S.  &etersburé  by  Tho- 
mas de  Thoffion  (175Ô-1814),  His  Bourse  (exchange)  there  with 
its  44  Boric  coIueids  exhibits  a  striking  similarity  to  the  Bo- 
urse in  paris  (page  252),  originating  a  few  years  earlier,  and 
produced  by  tbe  siœilarity  of  the  art  conception. 

Tbe  style  of  the  matured  B'rench  Classicism  is  exoressed  on 
the  churcb  of  S.  Isaac  in  S.  petersburg,  built  by  Ricard  de 
ijtontferrand  (1786-1858),  a  oupil  of  Percier.   The  design  in 
any  case  was  influenced  by  the  Panthéon  at  Paris  as  a  model. 
put  the  architectural  masses  on  the  church  of  S.  Isaac  appear 
more  unified  and  therefore  more  effective,  since  the  éround 
plan  foriDs  a  rectangle  in  outline,  from  which  projects  at  each 
longer  side  a  double,  and  at  each  end,  a  single  octastyle  oor- 
inthian  portico  with  pediment,  in  entirely  symmetrical  arrané- 
ement.  In  the  internai  arrangement  the  Arménien  cross  (volume 
1,  page  198)  is  expressed  by  the  extension  of  the  circular  do- 
med  interior  by  two  rectangular  bays  on  the  longitudinal  axis 
and  on  each  transverse  akis.  At  both  sides  of  the  projections 
on  the  longer  sides  (on  the  diagonale  of  the  domed  interior) 
rise  tower-like  angle  Piers,  tfiat  are  orowned  by  small  temples 
as  bell  turrets.  The  massive  substructure  stands  in  a  well  c 
coDsidered  and  harmonious  proportion  to  tbe  porticos  with  ped- 
iments  (the  columns  hâve  a  heiéht  of  82.0  ft.),  the  small  ané- 
le  towers'  the  drum  surrounded  iày  columns  and  the  dôme.  The 
church  of  S,  Isaac  makes  a  grand  iœpression  by  its  exécution 
in  granité,  marbi*  and  bronze,  particularly  on  acconnt  of  the 
extraordinarily  difficult  foundations  on  the  marshy  soil,  the 
completion  only  occurred  in  the  year  1858.  The  famous  Kasan 
cathedral  at  S.  Eetersburg  (1801-1311),  erected  by  a  native  m 
master,  Andre.j  Nicipnorowitsch  Woronicnin  (l760-t814),  closely 
resembles  the  church  of  S.  teter  at  home.  It  is  a  central  bu- 
ilding on  tne  Greek  cross  plan  (volume  1,  page  153)  with  an  a 
apse,  a  hexastyle  iSorinthian  portico  with  pediment  and  a  hieh 
dôme,  that  rises  abowe  the  massive  cornice  crowning  the  drum. 
(Pié.  263).  Tne  church  occupies  the  middle  of  a  semicircular 
colonnade  projecting  from  the  façade,  which  is  imitated  from 
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tbose  of  Bernini  on  tbe  church  of  S.  Peter  at  Rome.  The  Kasao 

catbedral  and  tbe  cburcb  of  S.  Isaac  beiong  to  tbe  migbtiest 

créations  of  Classistic  arcbitecture.  Woronochic  also  built 

tbe  lining  Academy  at  S.  Betersburg  with  a  duodecastyle  porti- 

tQward  tbe  Neva. 

4iB&fi^  tbe  otber  œasters,  who  took  part  in  tbe  extreoDely  rich 
arcbitectural  activity  in  tbe  Russian  capital,  we  sball  only 
name  Rossi  f rom  tjugano  and  tbe  fiermsn  master,  t«eo  von  Klenze. 
(Page  286).  More  definite  information  concerniné  Possi  is  wa- 
nting,  but  to  bim  are  reierred  a  séries  of  important  secular 
buildings;  tbe  wide  palace  of  tbe  grand  duke  îJicbael  (1819- 
1825)  witb  plan  arrangea  in  O-form,  and  with  a  stately  octast- 
yle  jSorintbian  portico  witb  pediment  on  tbe  middie  axis  (now 
utilized  as  tbe  Russian  Muséum),  and  tbe  Alexander  Théâtre  (l 
(1832),  wbose  front  façade  opens  in  a  wide  logéia  of  six  Gor- 
intbian  columns.   Klenze  came  to  Russia  in  1639.  Be  ifOB  there, 
as  certain  lorms  of  détails  show,  influence  on  tbe  churcb  of 
S.  Isaac  and  created  tbe  Muséum  of  tbe  Bermitage  (Pig.  2ô4), 
a  magnificent  structure  executed  in  costly  matériels.  His  tr- 
eatment  of  forms  within  tbe  limits  of  a  severe  Neo-Hellenism 
(tbe  niche  architecture  of  tbe  fecede  is  treated  similarly  to 
that  cf  the  Munich  Glyptothek,  but  tbe  plan  and  tbe  structure 
aiready  manifest  a  leaniné  toward  the  Italian  high  Renaissance. 

In  AMERICA,  tbe  ''United  States"  stood  in  the  foreéround  in 
political  and  intellectual  respects,  and  after  winniné  by  war 
tbeir  independence  froni  Ëngland,  gradually  souént  to  take  the- 
ir  own  course  in  architecture.  On  tbeir  first  building  for 
Qonéress,  the  "8apitol"  at  Washington,  ourned  in  1814,  it  was 
believed  that  an  American  order  had  been  created,  which  was  d 
decorated  by  coBDBtalks.   As  an  examole  of  early  severe  Class- 
icisffl  appears  the  Ûapitol  in  Richmond,  for  whicb  tbe"Maison  C 
Carrée"  (temple  of  Auéustus  )  at  Nimes  was  a  model.  (Volume  1, 
page  140). 

Tbe  influence  of  tne  English  Pallsdian-Olassicism  could  not 
De  avoided  by  the  architects  of  the  new  confédération  even  in 
the  19  th  century.   The  city  hall  in  New  York  (1803-1812),  the 
White  House  in  Washington  (1818),  and  tbe  rebuildiné  of  the  C 
Qaoitol  at  Washington  (Pi6.  235)  after  1814,  were  erected  in 
this  style.   After  1835  the  Neo-Bellenism  found  entrance  into 
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Wasnington.  Tiie  new  wings  of  the  Capitol  were  erected  (after 
1851)  by   TiîoiEas  Walter  (born  1804)  and  make   a  sbowy  appearance 
witJi  Corlnthian  columnar  porticos  and  pediments  in  a  purely  H 
iellenistic  treatiuent.  Tbe  principal  building  of  Girard  Goll- 
j/^  ege  in  Ptiiladelphie  was  built  by  tbe  same  master,  and  barnioni- 
zes  in  external  appearance  almost  completelyv with  the  cburcb 
of  the  MadeLeine  in  Paris  (vaèe   262).  A  séries  of  otber  buil- 
dings in  New  York  and  other  cities  of  nortb  Aaierica  are  also 
créations  of  Neo-nellenistic  art, 

Likewise  the  colonies  founded  by  European  states  in  foreign 
parts  of  tbe  world,  and  everyv^bere  tbet  European  civilization 
bas  won  ground,  we  meet  witb  similar  architectural  créations, 
tbat  sbould  produce  a  iDonumental  expression  of  dignity  and  Po- 
wer, tbus  particularly  palaces  of  tbe  governfîient  and  similer 
public  buildings,  witb  tbe  form  treatment  of  the  Neo-Classi- 
cisiïi,  Thereby  thls  most  strikingly  provefi  its  cbaracter  as  an 
international  world  style,  domineting  the  entire  Dionumental 
architecture  in  its  century. 
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Arcnitectare  oi  ine  Neo-Romantic  and  tne  Neo-Renais- 
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Gênerai  Sasi3  and  Style. 

Bowever  deeply  lo  nad  even  penetrated  mto  the  public  opini- 
ons of  its  time,  lue   intellectual  and  form  world  or  the   antiq- 
ue, vïhich  hâd  reoeived  its  stamo  by  the  trench  révolution,  co- 
uld  not  quiet  and  peroianently  satisfy  the  artistio  desires  of 
tne  northern  nations.   The  âermanic  races,  in  whose  art  pract- 
ice  expression  of  their  nature  had  previèusly  forrûed  an  essen- 
tial  basis,  experienced  by  the  comoarison  of  the , Oiassistic 
buildings  with  tnose  of  the  saiddle  âges  a  laok  of  poésie  harm- 
ony,  for  which  the  purely  forisal  beauty  of  the  créations  of  an- 
tiquity  could  offer  only  an  imperfeot  suDstifcute.   bikewise  f 
for  critical  scientifio  considération,  that  dradually  turned 
to  tne  native  art  of  tne  past,  the  récognition  could  not  fail, 
tnat  une  Oiassistic  architecture  could  oaly  appear  as  assufned 
and .  transferred  from  foreign  soil,  an  external  forns  unsuited 
to  the  keynote  of  national  art  iiaaôination.   The  Puildings  of 
the  œiddle  âges,  full  of  character  and  still  standing  visible 
in  great  number,  forraed  without  doubt  an  infinitely  more  char- 
aoteristic  .exoression  of  tne  Seroianic  nation,  thân  tfaat  indeeô 
in  theaîselves  oroved  but  meanint^less  structures  of  Neo-Olassi- 
GisiFi,  which  clothed  themselvas  in  a  gar.Ttent,  borrowed  from  the 
créations  of  pagan  antiquity.   On  tnese  the  contradiction  bet- 
ween  tne  purpose  and  tne  internai  .olans  .01  the  buildinés  and 
tne  architecture  given  to  tnera,  ever  becaoïe  more  manifest.  Ëv- 
en  enthusiastic  adhérents  of  Oiassicism  gradually  becaîue  doubt- 
fui  in  their  faith  in  the  coiBoetency  and  applicability  of  the 
architectural  system  of  the  antique  to  the  works  of  modem  ar- 
chitecture. 

In  the  saïae  iiQeasure  iocreased  tne  interest  in  isediaeval  art. 
One  raust  admit,  that  the  difficulties  resultina  frorn  tne  intro- 
duction of  classical  colunanar  architecture,  restricted  to  def- 
inite  prooortions,  into  the  structural  f raœework,  were  avoided 
by  the  adoption  of  the  infinitely  freer  members  of  tne  aiiddie 
âges.  Then  it  oecame  clear,  that  just  as  inipressive  façades 
could  oe  created  with  the  forrn  séries  of  the  laiddle  aees,  as 
well  as  interiors,  whicn  jiQii:.only  appeared  as  more  coiafortaole 
and  better  corresponding  to  the  northern  climate,  thannby  the 
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by  the  use  of  the  open  style  of  architecture  of  the  South,  but 
aiso  by  its  harmony  with  the  feudal  middle  âges  Droduèing  an 
imposing  ifflpression,  at  ieast  not  inferior  to  that  of  Claasic- 
isfli.  Tbua  it  couid  not  oe  avoided,  that  the  rising  movement 
in  the  intellectaal  world  for  the  réanimation  of  the  aeAiaeval 
art  idéal  found  a  favorable  soil,  and  won  an  increasing  number 
of  adhérents. 

î'ûis  novement  took  its  start  froai  literature,  as  formerly  t 
the  réaction  against  the  Renaissance,  Bngland  preceded  in  ti- 
me.  Tne  standard  of  the  national  Gothio  was  not  lost  there, 
even  in  tne  17  th  and  18  th  centuries  (page  201).   After  Walt- 
er  Scott  had  appeared  before  the  publia  with  his  romances,  th- 
ereby  introducing  the  romantic  tendency  jnto  literature,  poet- 
ry  had  embodied  in  literature  the  churohes,  monasteries  and 
castles  of  the  middie  âges,  bikewise  soientif ic  investigation 
was  ealry  devoted  to  them.  îo  the  work  ''MonastioaJD  Anglioanum" 
by  Qodsworth  and  Qugdale  (page  353)  pubîished  in  1855-1673,  r 
John  Stevens  added  Jfai©  more  volumes  in  1723.   Later  appeared 
a  great  number  of  descriptions  of  iDediaeval  architectural  inon- 
umenta,  which  prove  a  lively  iaterest  in  theim  in  the  13  th  cen- 
tury.   In  the  19  tn  century  it  was  oartioularly  tne  solendidly 
gifted  younôer  Pusin  (oage  312),  vfno  witn  an  enchanting  giît 
of  statement,  understood  how  to  give  expression  to  His  passion- 
ate  vénération  of  roediaeval  beauty,  and  kindled  in  the  Snglish 
people  a  strons  insoiration  for  the  réanimation  of  tne  nation- 
al art  of  the  higher  middle  ases.  In  Prance  Victor  Hugo  had 
aroused  a  true  enthusiasm  for  Gothic  by  nis  romance  of  "Notre 
Dame  de  Paris".   A  séries  of  publications  on  mediaeval  archit- 
ectural Works  followed.   In  the  |ear  1337  was  established  the 
"GofBmittee  on  Arts  and  Monuments"  for  tne  préservation  and  in- 
vestigation of  tne  national  art  monuments.  In  Germany  already 
in  the  17  th  century  the  powerful  and  intellectual  IQrzouré  d 
prince  bishop  Julius  Schter  of  Mesnelbrunn  had  ooposed  the  Go- 
thic to  the  Barocco  then  existing  in  tne  Pranconian  lands.  nu- 
merous  ohurches  wi&h  pointed-arched  portais,  tracery  Windows, 
and  with  towers  orowned  by  slender,  tall  and  Dointed  spires 
are  évidences  of  his  influence,  interestin^  in  the  history  of 
art.   Aoout  a  hundred  years  later,  at  a   tirae  when  ClassicisiTi 
was  still  in  full  nlooia,  tne  enthusiasm  of  the  younô  Goethe 
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at  Strasburô  oatneclral  attracted  gênerai  attention.  *  Âbout  t 
the  end  of  tfae  century,  it  was  principâlly  WilûelfD  Heinrich 
Waokenrodec,  wbo  in  his  "Berzengiessungen"  (Outpourings  from 
the  heart  of  an  art-loviné  inonastio  brotùer)  (1797)  and  tais 
"Rhantasien"  (^anoies  on  art),  broke  a  path  with  youthful  fire 
for  the  romantic  tendency.  Tiek  followed  him  witn  his  book, 
"Pranz  Sternbalds  Wanderungen"  (?ranz  Sternbalds'  wanderings) , 
(1793).   Both  wopks  oraise  in  a  high  key  the  solendor  of  aiedi- 
aeval  art,  as  presented  in  tbe  oid  Qerinan  oities  with  their 
vénérable  ohupches  and  laonasteries,  the  places  adorned  by  art- 
istic  fountains,  the  winding  streets  with  the  statues  of  sain- 
ts on  the  houses,  showing  the  pious  feelings  of  the  citizens. 
îhe  moYetnent  introduced  by  theai  in  tbe  beginning  of  the  19  th 
century,  ever  Baore  strongly  Sïfelliag,  then  won  a  zealous  assi- 
stance by  the  great  circle  of  romantic  writers,  partioularly 
by  HSlderlin,  Sohlegel,  ohamisso,  Brentano,  ^chim  von  Arnim, 
Ohland  and  Kleist.   îhe  religious  temper  of  the  tiœe  stronôly 
aided  it,  Graduaily  under  the  leadership  of  Grimm  and  Simrock, 
the  figures  of  tue  Serman  heroic  sa^as  and  the  cbarming  piotu- 
res  of  the  Qerman  fairy  taies  supplanted  the  world  of  reoresen- 
tation  of  the  Qrecian  materiais.   This  intellectual  tendency 
also  in  Qermany  took  under  its  oontrol  the  for^natine  arts.  Wi- 
th ^ajBiable  acquiesoenoe  an  a  probletn  recoénizad  as  higti  and  of 
great  importance,  the  architects  coffliDenced  to  make  érawings  of 
aediaeval  architectural  works  and  to  deterinine  their  nature, 
ÇQt  considérable  tiise  elapsed,  before  men  obtained  an  assneed 
picture  of  the  différent  stages  of  the  évolution  of  the  csedia- 
eval  styles.  First  with  the  growth  of  the  literature  appeared 
a  clarification,  It  was  natural  for  laen  to  not  restrict  them- 
selves  to  the  pure  Romanesque  and  Qothic  works  of  their  native 
provinces,  but  to  oroceed  furtber  to  the  Sarly  Christian  art 
precediog  the  middle  âges.  Bunsen  published  (1342)  a  work  oon- 
taining  drawings  of  the  basilicas  of  Rome,  and  Quast  a  similar 
one  on  the  Early  Christian  .buildings  at  Ravenna.  Both  exerted 
a  cofltinuing  influence.  Soon  afterwards  appeared  a  séries  of 
QeriBan,  Sngiish  and  ilrench  publications  also  on  Byzantine  and 
Saracenic  art,   Tne  extension  of  the  scftenoatic  tendency  in  tbe 
literature  followed,  althougb  at  some  distance,  the  architect- 
ural créations  of  arcbitects,  About  the  middle  of  the  19  th 
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century  in  Senaany  as  in  Ppanoe  and  Sngland,  the  archit6Cta«e  of 
tûe  Neo-poœantio  style  nad  already  attained  a  bi^h  élévation  in 
its  évolution. 

♦  Muëêhe'a   Saaay   'Von  deautaQhar   Siaultunst'' ,    D,    M,    Srtoini    a 
Steinàaoh^   appeared    in    the  year   I^/'fw 

But  tûe  aiediaevai  art  idéal  could  not  generally  and  permane- 
ntly  satisfy  tbe  architectural  ideas  of  the  modem  time.   In 
the  évolution  of  the  arts  definite  orinciples  assert  theœselv- 
es  as  in  that  of  the  sciences,  as   soon  as  they  hâve  once  won 
a  sèlid  foliowing.   And  ti&sfifi  »ere  found  in  favor  of  the  prin- 
ciples  of  foriD  derived  f rom  the  worksoof  antiquity  in  the  pup- 
ils  of  the  olassicists  and  in  a  great  part  of  the  académies, 
which  after  a  gaâgiBent  of  the  purely  formai  value  of  the  beau- 
ty  of  antique  and  of  œediaeval  architecture,  were  not  willing 
to  yield  their  previously  assumed  standpoint.   $he  antique  had 
already  secured  for  itself  an  assured  place  in  the  knowledge 
of  art.  Since  it  corresponded  to  the  mode  of  research,  deriv- 
ed iBore  froHî  the  intellect  than  the  feelings,  after  tfte  ground 
of  the  antique  in  gênerai  (aocording  to  the  state  of  science 
at  that  time)  had  been  exhaustively  treated,  important  laen,  1 
j   /learned  in  art,  had  consistently  advanced  to  the  séries  of  Re~ 
naissance  forais  developed  from  the  forœer.   The  Prench  art  li- 
terature  herein  preceded.   In  1330-1340  Appeared  Letarouilly 's 
tfork,  ''gdifices  de  Ronae  moderne*,  which  gave  new  impulses  in 
the  sensé  of  an  introduction  of  the  Itaiian  Renaissance  into 
Prench  architecture.  The  native  Renaissance  also  soon  cane 
into  the  séries.  Thèse  publications  obtained  importance  for 
the  furtner  évolution  of  architecture.   The  Paris  Academy  of 
Art  shone  in  nevr  splendor  as  the  starting  ooint  of  the  Renais- 
sance movement.  The  architects  cherishing  the  classical  conc- 
eption of  art  eagerly  adopted  the  teachings  coming  from  France. 
They  had  strongly  coaibated  the  adhérents  of  the  Neo-Gothic  st- 
yle, and  after  Olassicism  had  died  out,  declared  the  Italien 
Renaissance  to  stand  far  nearer  to  the  social  conditions  and 
tne  spirit  of  tha  new  times,  than  the  aediaeval  iforld  of  form 
belonging  to  a  nuch  earlier  epoch.   iy  them  the  Itaiian  (prep- 
alladian)  Renaissance  was  esteeœed  as  the  sole  contemporafiy 
artistic  idéal. 

The  séparation  in  the  airas  of  the  leadin^  architects  thereby 
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pPoAûoed  bâd  in  the  aeoond  haîf  of  the  19  tu  oentury  as  a  pes- 
ait, a  periB^nent  oomplioation,  that  distinguishes  the  arohitec- 
ture  of  tia»!  century  from  tûat  of  ail  other  times,   Its  évolu- 
tion was  most  strongly  iûfluenced  by  that  of  the  intelleotual 
scieaoes.   In  thèse  after  the  ooiddle  of  the  eentury  and  ander 
the  influenoe  of  sagacious  aen  ooiameaced  a  thorough  advanoe, 
Instead  of  the  subjective  philosoohy  of  the  world  and  its  phe~ 
nomena,  partly  derived  froia  feeliag  and  from  a  dreamy,  poetic 
temper,  appeared  a  severe  objective  investigation  olarified  by 
more  acute  critioisffl,  The  universality  previously  stPiven  for 
was  peplaced  by  a  speoialization,  that  sought  to  refine  the  m 
Qietbods  by  concentration  on  olosely  limited  fields,  and  to  ma- 
ke   the  individuel  dominant  over  its  separate  parts.  The  natu- 
ral  sciences  (under  tfte  lead  of  ijiebig,  Barviin,  Mayer  etc.)  ob- 
tained  entirely  new  and  highly  iaportant  acquisitions.   Also 
in  the  religious-iShilosoohical  domain  (oniy  Strauss  and  Peuer- 
bach  are  aentioned),  the  criticism  of  the  naterials  beçaflie  do- 
minant; history  (after  Ranke's  precedence)  devoted  itself  to 
thorougû  studies  of  the  sources.  In  literature  this  oritical 
conception  likewise  attained  suorenoacy,  and  no  less  in  the  sc- 
ience of  art.   Tois  saw  its  chief  probleiB  in  the  investigation 
of  the  historical  past.   Besides  larger  coaiprehensive  works  * 
appeared  a  séries  of  iaportant  «ocoérapàs: from  the  domain  of 
architecture.   The  richer  the  aaterial,  that  the  historian  of 
art  gradually  collected  frois  the  countries  of  ail  aonarohs,  t 
the  DBore  rapidly  were  filled  the  muséums  and  collections  of  m 
modela,  now  founded  ia  great  Quiaber.  iiike  the  products  of  the 
entire  art,  like  the  composition  of  aankind  itself,  for  whose 
i  _-Tacial  familles  they  should  foria  a  reflection,  varied  exposit- 
ions  were  established  in  them. 

«  àmong    the  woffts  appeai^ing   in  Qermany   the  most  ppeminent   p 
place    ia    taken   by  LHàke*  s   deaohiohte   dar*   ArQhlt@ktuf(  Hiatory 
of   Arohiteotur^et    1853)    and   Kugler*a   Qeaohiohte   der   Baukunat, 
fBiatOPy  of  Ât*ohiteetuf>e;    1859). 

fhe  architects  educated  at  the  architectural  acadecaies,  whe- 
re  archiiecture  was  treated  ©arely  as  a  science,  by  travel,  by 
the  study  of  publications  on  tne  history  oi  art,  and  of  art  t 
treasures  examined  in  the   muséums,  now  endeavored  —  tbey  fol- 
lowed  therein  only  a  strict  requirement  of  their  time  —  first 
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of  alllîor  iiistorical  trutû,  for  complète  purity  of  style;  th- 
ey  saw  the  highest  aim  io  tfae  most  thorough  knowledge  possible 
of  the  hiatorical  style  and  of  its  détail  forras.   The  ireely 
oreating  art  iaaagination  was  supplanted  by  the  condition  in  t 
tùe  ûistory  of  tûe  style,  always  looking  backward  like  histor- 
ical  investigation.  Sinoe  the  art  critic  also  took  the  quest- 
ions of  toe  puppose  and  worth  of  the  différent  art  styles  for 
architectural  créations  in  an  objective  way  intc  the  realm  of 
his  investigations,  corresDonding  to  the  historical  method  of 
thought  01  the  time,  the  conception  soon  becanie  gênerai,  that 
the  fioasantic  architecture  formed  the  most  striking  forna  of  ex- 
pression for  Christian  church  and  national  ideas,  the  oriental, 
and  particularly  the  l^oorish,  that  for  the  Israélite  faith,  etc. 
Thus  an  eciecticisai  entered  iato  architectural  création,  that 
in  its  resalts  becaœe  fatal  to  obtaining  an  architecture  full 
of  cbaracter,  and  aust  lead  to  a  chaos  of  styles,,  such  as  has 
not  passed  away.  Sot  only  the  naediaeval  styles  and  the  Renais- 
sance, but  also  the  Barooco,  the  Rococo,  and  the  Olassicism, 
even  to  the  Biederiaaier  style,  came  in  tne  séries,   The  "Neo- 
Senaissance"  thus  produced  also  comprised  in  a  briader  sensé 
a  renaissance  of  ail  historical  styles.  Uany   owners  and  aroû- 
itects  then  pleased  theoiselves  by  erectiné  in  GeriBany  an  Sngl- 
ish-Gothic  villa,  a  Shiaese  ^arden  house  etc.;  in  the  internai 
arrangements  the  style  finally  varied  iith  the  fashion.   Men 
not  seldom  judéed  tne  skill  of  the  arohitect  by  his  aastery  of 
a  cl  possible  styles.   In  not  a  few  cases  attempts  were  even  m 
made  to  fuse  together  into  a  new  style  entirely  dissimilar  fo- 
rm  eleiaents,  such  as  those  of  classical  and  of  wediaeval  arch- 
itecture. Thus  originated  def ormities,  if  thèse  expérimenta 
wers  not  conducted  with  a  refined  artistic  feeling,  that  in  a 
rude  way  proved  the  artistic  restlessness  of  their  creators. 
In  the  eiDployinô  and  purcha3ing"art-loving"Dublic  gradually  o 
ocGurred  a  scarceiy  crédible  laok  of  restraint.  Wor   tne  inter- 
nai arcûitecture  and  the  art  industries  were  ijwaM^lished  ail 
conceivable  requirefflents.  The  consequeaaegtlieirBO» .was  a  hasty, 
purely  external  and  frequently  aiisunderstood  inclination  towa- 
rd  the  iBost  strikinô  characteristics  of  the  art  style,  and  a 
comPination  of  thèse  in  the  house  utensils  in  an  arrangement 
in  an  arranéement  and  abundance,  in  which  frequently  could  no 
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longer  be  a  suggestion  of  organic  development.   This  mimicking 
led  to  imitations  and  déceptions  of  every  kind.  Substantial 
tecbnics  were  also  loat  and  sound  taste,  which  was  even  worse, 
Tbis  dangepoua  outgrowtb  of  tbe  conditions  in  tbe  arobitact- 
ure  of  tbe  second  balf  of  tbe  19  tb  century  particularly  appe- 
ared  in  ^ermany  and  indeed  in  tbe  art  of  tbe  wide  iBagses  of 
tbe  people,  since  tbere  ail  anified  culture  of  taste  and  laad- 
epsbip  were  waQtija4..   As  we  sball  see  later,  France  bad  retai- 
ned  a  more  aasaiied  foundation  by  a  stronger  adhérence  to  its 
traditions,  and  by  a  strong  empbasizing  of  suitability  in  pian 
and  arobitectural  treatment  *of„iits  buildings.   But  also  conoer- 
niag  tbe  arcbitecture  of  Gerrnany  cannot  be  expressed  a  final 
décision  in  tbe  preceding  respects.   In  tbe  view  of  its  sbady 
side,  we  must  not  overlook  tbe  great  works  of  a  stately  oumber 
of  arccitects  of  àigb  aims,  during  a  period  cbaracterized  by 
an  extremely  rich  architectural  activity.   We  bave  obaerved  t 
tbe  fact  in  tbe  entire  course  of  tbe  évolution  of  architecture, 
tbat  every  tiiae,  considered  by  itself,  was  at  least  tolérant 
of  tbe  directly  preceding  art  style  overcome  by  itself,  Our 
présent  time  certainly  makes  no  exception  in  tbat  respect,   We 
now  stand  too  near  to  tbe  second  balf  of  tbe  19  tb  century,  to 
obtain  an  assured  objective  décision  on  its  architecture.   But 
we  sball  corne  near  to  a  just  détermination,  if  we  consider  it 
in  tne  ligbt  of  its  tiae.   And  tbis  was  severely  historical  a 
and  purely  scientific.   In  its  spirit  certain  important  oDaste- 
rs  bave  truly  accouplished  great  things.   îbey  bave  oreated  in 
nunserous  buildings  excellent  solutions  of  tbe  éround  plans,  s 
splendid  compositions  of  interiârs,  and  reacned  a  refinenient 
of  f ornas,  such  as  ever  show  their  development ,  wltn  a  nigh  fi- 
exibility.   îbeir  works  are  often  so  faitnful  in  tneir  iajitat- 
ion,  tbat  tney  misrit  be  regarded  as  eenuine,   înere  raay  be  re- 
cailed  bere  only  tbe  extension  of  tbe  ôreat  aiediaeval  cathedr- 
als,  particularly  tbat  of  Cologne  cathedral,  and  tbe  sctivity 
of  tbe  recently  founded  masons*  lodges  (volume  2,  page  73),  w 
wbo  penetrated  deeply  into  tbe  nature  of  Œediaevai  art.  On  t 
tbe  otber  hand,  certain  masters  bave  bonestly  and  suooessfully 
endeavored  to  bring  into  use  the  native  Renaissance,  tbus  to 
obtain  a  perisanent  art  standing  nearer  tbe  modem  times.  Oth- 
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Otners  eœployed  for  their  buildings  freely  designed  aotivea, 
so  %hat   tbey  regarded  theœ  as  entirely  nen.   ïndeed  by  thèse 
créations  ti3e  gênerai  appearaace  of  architecture  in  the  last 
half  of  the  19  th  century  was  not  deterained,   This  présents 
in  a  far  greater  aeasure  the  products  of  an  antiquarian  conc- 
eption of  art,  based  on  the  inclination  toward  continued  réan- 
imations, the  parts  of  a  dead  world  again  bpought  to  life,  wh- 
ich  like  foreign  bodies  are  intruded  into  the  natural  course 
of  évolution  of  architecture,  We  shall  not  reoognize  such  phe- 
aofflena  as  the  fruits  of  the  living  tree  of  the  art  of  a  count- 
ry.   And  therefore  they  lose  in  interest  for  the  considération 
in  art  history  in  a  work,  that  in  the  first  line  regards  the 
side  of  the  historical  évolution  -ofïarchitecture.   It  will  suf- 
fice  for  our  further  treatment,  if  we  follow  the  oaths  struck 
out  in  the  différent  countries  by  the  most  crominent  mastera, 
and  refer  to  their  laost  iœDortant  architectural  créations. 

Evolation  in  the  différent  Countries  and  the  Monuments. 
lY  I.   êermany,  Austria  and  Switzerland. 

In  Gerœany  already  at  that  time,  when  Neo-Classicisna  was  in 
its  bighest  blooœ,  the  Neo-Romantic  appeared  in  architecture, 
and  it  was  just  the  raost  celebrated  master  of  the  former,  the 
talented  Priedrich  Schinkel  (page  282),  who  created  the  first 
iiBportant  Neo-Gothic  architectural  work,  the  Werder  church  in 
Seilin  (1S25).   It  is  a  one  story  plan,  consisting  of  five  ba- 
ys  with  a  narrow  outer  aisle  and  galleries  between  tbe  buttres- 
ses,  which  are  drawn  inward,  a  polygonal  choir  and  two  front 
towers  terminating  in  platfornas.  *  Likewise  the  further  worfes 
of  the  Neo-RoiBantic  in  Berlin  and  its  immédiate  vicinity  hâve 
architeciis  as  their  creators,  which  we  hâve  œentioned  amoné  t 
the  Drincioal  masters  of  Classicism,   There  are  in  Berlin  the 
S.  Matthias  church,  erected  by  StQler  (paée  235)  as  a  Sothic 
hall  church  in  1345-1346,  a  brick  structure  with  tower  on  the 
principal  axis,  and  the  extensive  Romanesque  central  building 
of  the  church  of  3.  Markus  (begun  1343)  by  the  same  master,  a 
and  in  gênerai  recalling  bhe  palace  chapel  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and  further  xa  Sansouci  the  harmonious  P'riedens  church,  Ouilt 
(1803-18Ô5;  page  235)  by  Ejudwig  Parsius  in  the  style  of  the 
garly  Christian  basilica.   The  very  busy  Stfifler  slso  appeared 
an  as  adhèrent  of  the  Neo-Renaissance.   He  was  (after  1343) 
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the  arofeitect  of  lue   palace  in  Schwerin,  begun  in  1344  by  the 
court  architect  thera,  george  Ad.  Qeaœler,  whioh  in  the  form 
of  its  plan  and  architïeoture,  particalarly  also  In  the  animât^ 
ed  outlines  faad  as  a  iiodel  the  Prencb  chateaus  of  the  early 
Renaissance. (ffig,  2ô6). 

*  Sohtmitéi''m  inelination   toward   Qothio,    with    the  olartty  of 
hia    thinking,    inieed  dtd  not   haoe    ita   owigin   in    the   enthusiasm 
of    that    lime  for*    the   "Romantlo" ,    àut   rather  fifat   in  reaoeot 
to    the  monumental    treatment   of    the   vaUlta,    and   perhapa    to    the 
piotur^eaque  effeat   of    the   atule»      Eut    hia    knowledge   of  iothic 
waa  n&t  dei^ioed   exoluaioély  from  German,    but    likewiae  ffom  En- 
gliah   aoui^aea,      Indeed  oorfêaponding    to    the  atage  of  art   reaa- 
aroh  at    that    time,    he  did  not   penetfate  deeply    into    the  nature 
of  Sot  nia,    but   remained   sttaohed    to  a  purely   externàl   oonoept- 
iûn. 

An  important»  centre  of  Neo-Roînantio  architecture  became  Mun- 
ich, the  Bavarian  capital.  'There  Klenze  (page  238)  already  in 
the  year  1837  erected  at  the  oarticalar  désire  of  the  king  Lud- 

wig  I,  near  the  Royal  palace  the  three  aisled  Allerheiligen  c 
court  church  in  the  Romanesgue  basilican  style.  Gartner  (page 
333)  was  engagea  on  it,  and  erected  the  Ludwigs  church  (18S9- 
Ji'  1343)  as  a  cross  oasilica  with  portico  and  tao  front  towers  in 
a  still  quite  imiBature  style,  in  œixed  :3a]niaQ  and  Italian  Bom- 
âoesque  forms,  into  which  even  8othic  forias  are  interwoven. 
The  elongated  Ijibrary  (1832-1842),  externally  very  tastaless, 
bas  a  façade  composed  of  Tuscan  forias  of  the  Romanesque  and 
tne  early  Renaissance  styles,  but  has  a  beautiful  stairway  ha- 
ll, still  chiefly  Glassistie  in  design.   At  the  ComiDanders' 
portico  (Peldherrenhalle)  (1841-1344)  Gartner  attempted  an  un- 
fortunate  copy  of  tne  Loggia  dei  Lanzi  at  ffloreace  for  the  Mu- 
ûich  Place.   Jos.  Daniel  OblmBller  (1791-1339)  penetrated  much 
deeper  mto  the  nature  of  aiediaeval  art.   His  château  of  Hohen- 
schwangau  is  a  very  chariBiûg  création  with  ail  naievety,  which 
ccfflbines  Roaianesque  and  Sotnic  œotives,   The  church  of  Mariah- 
ilf  in  the  œeadow  near  Munich  (after  1831),  de  erected  as  a  h 
hall  structure  of  brick  wèth  eut  stone  détails.  The  tower  ris- 
ing  above  the  façade  already  has  a  tracery  spire.   After  the 
early  death  of  OhlBiQller,  Geogre  gried.  Ziebland  (1800-1893) 
coiipletad  the  building.  Brom  him  slso  coises  the  church  of  S. 


